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Editorial 

Unity in diversity was the theme of the Pope’s address when, at 
the end of last June, he received a delegation sent to Rome by Pope 
Shenouda III, Coptic Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria. “From 
the very first days of my election as Bishop of Rome”, the Pope said, 
“I have considered as one of my principal tasks that of striving to 
bring about the unity of all those who bear the holy name of Christian. 
The scandal of division must be resolutely overcome, so that we may 
fulfil in the life of our Churches and in our service to the world the 
prayer of the Lord of the Church, ‘that all may be one’. . . .Fundamental 
to (the ecumenical) dialogue is the recognition that the richness of 
this unity in faith and spiritual life has to be expressed in diversity of 
forms. Unity — whether on the universal level or on the local level — 
does not mean uniformity or absorption of one group by another. 
If true unity is to be achieved, it will be the result of cooperation among 
pastors at the local level, of collaboration at all levels of the life of 
our Churches, so that our people may grow in understanding each other, 
in trust and love of each other. With each trying not to dominate 
but to serve others, all together will grow into that perfection of unity 
for which our Lord prayed. . 

As this editorial is being written. Pope John Paul II is on his way 
to Istanbul where, continuing the “dialogue of love” between Paul VI 
and Athenagoras I, he will confer with the ecumenical Patriarch Dimi- 
I trios I of Constantinople. The visit links up with that of Paul VI to 
the Phanar in July 1967. Twelve years have elapsed since. The 
encounter between the successors, in West and East, of two great 
pioneers of unity, has special significance at this time when the long 
awaited official dialogue between Rome and Orthodoxy is due to start 
soon. It may be anticipated that the new visit of Peter to his brother 
Andrew, in the person of their successors, will give new impulse to 
the dialogue and be a landmark on the road to unity. We shall 
comment on the event later. Meanwhile, in the address mentioned 
above, Pope John Paul gave clear indications as to how the road must 
‘ be travel!^. Seldom has the principle of unity in diversity been so 
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clearly formulated. More importantly still, perhaps, the Pope stressed 
the part which cooperation between pastors at the local level ought 
to play in furtherance of the ecumenical movement. He called for 
“collaboration at all levels of the life of our Churches”. We ought 
to be convinced that the one united Church of Jesus Christ will not 
come about without this collaboration. 

« « « 

As we enter into a new year — and a new decade — we keep before 
our eyes this twofold vision of the local and the universal Church. 
We shall continue to inform our readers of important events affecting 
her life at both levels. Whether on matters of ecumenism or inter- 
religious dialogue, of doctrine or praxis, of spirituality or pastoral 
action, we remain committed to contributing to the renewal of the 
Church in prolongation of the Second Vatican Council. We renew 
to our readers our invitation to share in our pages their pastoral 
reflections and experiences. 

The Editor should inform his readers of changes on the Editorial 
Board. I'r John K. Thoonunkalparambil, new Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Vidyajyoti Institute, is by reason of his offic« 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of VtDYAjyOTi Journal. Havinw 
recently taken up a United Nations Assignment in Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
Mr P. T. Kuriakose has been forced to resign his membership of our 
Editorial Board. We thank him for the services rendered to us 
during the last six years. 

A “Supplement” to Vidyajyoti, November 1979, has informed 
our readers of the increase in the subscription rate which soaring papei 
and printing costs have forced our publisher to impose. We trust 
that they will agree that what the review offers them, both in qualit.. 
and quantity, is well worth the relatively low cost, and v\e thank them 
for their continued patronage. We further invite them to help the 
review to broaden its readership through Gift Subscriptions and the 
sending of Sample Copies for which the same “Supplement” made 
provision. Their cooperation in this matter will be much appreciated. 



One More Sign of Hope 

THIRD WORLD CONFERENCE ON RELIGION A^D PEACE 

Albert Nambiaparambtl, C.M.I. 


J'TTTTHEN I was ordained a pastor, I was told by the ordaining 
r minister ; When you begin to tell the truth, get your bag packed 

1 ^ ^ and be prepared to go.” Of all the statements heard at the 

^Third Assembly of the World Conference on Religion and Peace, this 
jjone made by the former Ambassador of the United States to the U.N., 
■ Andrew Young, remains most fresh in my mind as this report is being 
(^written. Andrew Young had to resign his post as a result of his 
speaking the whole truth, .however painful. Now he was addressing 
^ the 350 participants of WCRP III, representing ten major religions 
' of the world, who had come from almost fifty different countries to 
Princeton, U.S.A. The meeting took place at the Theological Seminary 
'*there, from August 28 to September 7, 1979. Did this impressive 
5 gathering of religionists succeed in speaking the whole truth on the 
theme of the conference, “Religion in the Struggle for World Com- 
munity” ? 

A Pilgrimage to the Felt-Need of the Other 

This confluence of the religions of the world happened for the 
'' first time in 1970 in Kyoto, Japan. It happened again in Louvain, 
'' Belgium, in 1974. The driving force for it had come mostly from 
India, Japan and the United States of America. The movement is 
now ten years old, and has seen the creation of different national and 
^ regional chapters and of units in different countries — not a small 
achievement if we consider how difficult it is to get the religionists 
of different tradition to come together around the same table to share 
their ‘religious’ concerns. The need we have of one another, felt 
religiously, at the root of our own existence, is the ‘raison d’etre’ for 
WCRP. 

“We need you”, was repeatedly heard from high ranking men in 
the political world, as they addressed the participants: Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States and Kurt Waldheim, the General Secre- 
tary of the U.N. Their messages amounted to a clear avowal that. 
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left alone, they have no answers to the problems of man and look np 
to the reUgious world in their search for solutions to the problems of 
a conflict-ridden society. This was dramatically brought home when, 
during the visit to the United Nations, a Hindu delegate put this 
question to Senator McGovern: “Why do the super-powers spend so 
much money on arms for the Third World countries and leave their 
people in poverty and misery”? The reply was: “Had I known the 
answer, I would have been a wiser man.” But is the world of religions 
itself prepared to speak the whole truth on such issues ? Are not 
some at least of the problems of the mao of today creations of the 
religions, resulting perhaps from certain religious tenets ? Would 
then the Princeton ‘satsang’ of religious men and women be prepared 
to speak out without reticence ? 

Open the Inner Eye 

Can the world of religions, so badly divided, give an answer ? 
Or can religionists join hands in the quest for an answer, different 
from that of the politicians ? In his Key-Note Address, Archbishop 
Angelo Fernandes, President of WCRP (and reconducted at Princeton 
for the third time), suggested that the participants open the ‘third eye’, 
or the ‘inner eye’, to see the ‘visibilia’ as springing from the ‘invisibilia’. 
Speaking of religion’s role as a comprehensive integrating force he 
said: 

It enables man to feel at home in the wide universe, in society, and in 
history. It pioduces in man strong, penetrating, and persisting moods and 
motivations. ... 

We know to think but badly need to become masters of the thinking 
process, to "order thoughts around”, i.c., to direct attention at will, the first 
and most difficult stop in “inner work” especially for people of an activist 

milieu We live in a humanity of appearances, whereas "life is a drama 

of the visible and the invisible”. . . . 

We do not realize that we are in a world of invisible people. Bringing- 
the visible and the invisible into the realm of our vision is the function of the 

inner eye It is one of religion’s urgent tasks to bring home to the men 

of today that objectivity in human affairs can only be achieved through the 
ability to see the invisibilia” and work towards changing the inner core of 
man .... There is no gainsaying that “inner work” is part of the answer to 
the search for meaning and purpose even as it is a sure way to inner peace and 
harmony. 

The presidential address touched on the “idolatry of wealth” 
that dominates our society, on its concept of growth that creates needs, 
even artificial ones; This is a form of idolatry of wealth and it inevi- 
tably breeds poverty”. Will the religious world, which at times is a 
partner to this idolatry, find the way to true liberation from this slavery. 
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all hdpiag each ether to focus ob the inner world 7 The ^iao^on 
Assembly did some soul-searching. But did it lead the participants 
to open the ‘third eye’ and see the ‘visibilia’ as ^ringing from the 
‘invisibiha’? Yes and No, is the ^swer. To substantiate it, let us 
turn to the Declaration which was passed in the last <jeoeral Session 
and became part of the Prayer Service with which WCRP III came 
to a close. 

"We Catmot Deny" 

Perhaps the clearest sign of the opening of the inner eye is found 
in the often repeated phrase “We cannot deny”, which became an 
expression of repentance and confession: 

We cannot deny that; 

the practices of our religious communities are sometimes a divisive force in 
the world; 

too often we conform to the powers of the world . . . . ; 

we have not done enough as servants and advocates of suffering and exploited 

human beings; and 

we have done too little to build inter-religious understanding and community 
among ourselves on the local level where prejudices run strong. 

Another sign of the same opening is the deep trust proposed by 
the Declation: 

We trust that; 

the power of active love, uniting men and women in the search for righteousness, 

will liberate the world from all injustice, hatred, and wrong; 

common suffering may be the means of making us realize that we are brothers 

and sisters, called to overcome the sources of that suffering . . . 

all religions will increasingly cooperate in creating a responsible world 

community. 

These and similar expressions of repentance and trust show that 
WCRP is slowly emerging as a unitivc force of mankind. 

Another strong plea made by the session was for Nuclear and 
Conventional Disarmament. The “No to any kind of war between 
nations or peoples” for which the Assembly pleaded was much inspired 
by the passionate appeal for complete disarmament made by Doctor 
Homer Jack, WCRP Secretary General, in his Report. 

But passages drawn from the Declaration should not give one 
the impression that all was positive in the workshop sessions which 
took the giant share of the time of this third assembly. Nor should 
one think that the Declaration reflects all that went on in the workshop 
sessions, especially where signs of ‘conversion’ — through repentance 

1. The “Princeton Declaration” is published in this issue of ViDYAjycrn in the 
Documentation section. (Ed.) 
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— to the inner world are concerned. Little repentance was expressed 
there. Rather, we often heard the delegates from different religions 
speaking to the tune of “everything is fine in my house”. In the 
workshop where this writer was involved, we heard the delegates from 
China, from Russia and from another country, telling us of the ‘freedom 
for all religions’ that reigns in their country' and of the perfect harmony 
between the various religions that exists there. One exception to this 
monotone was a voice from Poland who painted the picture of a 
religious community struggling for freedom. 

Wait and See 

Though the existence of WCRP is justified by the fact that for the 
last ten years it has acted as a unitive bond between religions, thus 
providing us with a ray of hope, this unitive power must not be exag- 
gerated, True, religion in depth has unitive force. But, it is extremely 
difficult for an assembly of this kind to drive deep into the depths. 
Other factors intervene which recommend an attitude of “wait and 
sec ; by which is not meant watching from outside, but getting involved 
in the activities of the Conference and expecting results from them. 

One factor calling for a sobering note is that in its mode of 
functiomng WCRP is not and cannot be a “Mini U.N,”. True it 
has an obwrvcr status at the United Nations. But the dream that it 

o7l iSon ‘^^eanization seems utopian 

lonet'w forgotten, is that WCRP has still a 

P ' y go if It IS to become a unitive force at the level of the 

nalrchirs 

and some units within the national chapters. There are for instance 
some pS 0^1 undertake 

level. Resoundinir n^ri r ^ religious traditions at grass-roots 

become action an^shared' 

process to the formation of^vTSs." 

DanJ'£l‘t::,;r:lS" ^r 

during the opening mretine co-chairman of WCRP referred 

e t«:ning meeting of the assembly. He sooke of- 

Ihc selfish religious insiiimionalism- whal I call 

thauviiiism- that r .see so prevalent in 1 11 'du'a'ry and 

sa-iie .... If national idnfai m the contemporary 

Knot religious idotsiry even worse? Wem 7 ** * c®»ainly do- 

«n false gods, or of our ow7 m imiH r' 

and his righicousness. and seek first the Kingdom of God 
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But cao tbe differeot religions liberate themselves frqm the various 
forms of idolatry in which they are caught ? WCRP III showed this 
to be a very difficult task. There is no denying the fact that a political 
game was being played in the midst of religious proceedings. 

PoUties and Religion 

Much has been made of the participation, for the first time in the 
history of WCRP, of a Chinese delegation made up of eight members 
representing Islam, Buddhism and Christianity. They were very active 
and eloquent in the workshop sessions and in the general assembly. 
Their presence, along with that of the Russians, aroused much interest. 
We could see the two groups lining up, in defence of different political 
interests, when they proposed amendments to the draft of the Decla- 
ration, for instance on disarmament, nuclear tests or transnationak 
corporations. On the one hand, the presence of representatives of 
different religions from Russia and China is a hopeful sign that ‘religion* 
is again becoming a real concern in those countries. It added to the 
representative character of WCRP and raised its credibility for the 
cause of peace. On the other hand, the danger became evident that the 
religious forum of WCRP may be used as another forum for the political 
game. How to avoid this danger ? It may be difficult to separate 
religious concerns from political ones — especially in those countries. 

Another game was played by the Muslim and Jewish delegates. 
They used the platform which Princeton offered to explain their claims, 
divergent and mutually opposed as these were. Words politically 
loaded were exchanged. Yet a positive note was struck by the fact 
that they could do this in a very friendly atmosphere, and later find 
themselves united in prayer and meditation. A true sign that love 
is the unitive force was given when, as the delegates were on their way 
to the White House to meet the President of the United States, a 
Jewish Rabbi prayed for peace from a Mosque in Washington. Perhaps 
this and similar events are lived expressions of the ‘we-need-you’ call, 
made by politicians and religious people alike. 

In the Grip of Concrete Issues 

The discussions went smoothly enough as long as they remained 
in the realm of generalities. Difficulties, however, cropped up when 
concrete problems and situations were raised. Attempts were made 
to focus the attention on the situation of the oppressed peoples, the 
plight of refugees, of blacks, of minorities, etc. Some of the parti- 
cipants wanted explicit mention to be made of this or that country as 
agent of oppression. This was challenged by others with another 
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version of the same situation. The only option left open was to be 
satisfied with a general affirmation of human rights. 

In the seminar group on human rights, the issue was raised of 
the religious roots of exploitation, of the causes of opression of man 
by man, of the denial of human rights caused by certain religious 
tenets. These attempts were futile because of stiff opposition from 
the members of the religion that was being questioned. It appears 
to be very difficult for the followers of one religion to admit b^ore 
others that such and such practice of their tradition does less than 
justice to human dignity. Moreover, a forum like this one docs not 
seem to offer the congenial atmosphere for self-examination and puri- 
fication. This may have to be attempted in dialogue experiments 
conducted at local and regional levels. 

Another item which brought division in the same seminar group 
on human rights was the question of the rights of the unborn child, 
and the moral issue of abortion which it raises. But on this issue divi- 
sion set in among the Christian participants themselves. The draft 
Statement included an assertion that ‘life is sacred’. But as the group 
took up the question whether abortion can in any situation be justi- 
fied, the Christian denominations were divided. In the end an evasive 
formulation was proposed to the effect that the very fact that this issue 
is raised testifies to the sickness of our society. Our common task is 
to cure the disease as and when its symptoms become manifest. 

Back to the Source and Thence 


Most participants, if not all, shared the opinion that the richest 
moments in all the proceedings were the moments of prayer. Every 
day the session began with a prayer meeting. Different religions took 
turns in offering to the participants an occasion to share in their parti- 
cular form of prayer. This had already been done at Kyoto and 
Louvain. But, because of the request made by a few participants, this 
f were added. Swami Chidananda 

of St Fmn? f A ^ his theme the prayer 

fmedoT^ rL ? ‘tomes’’, and of his prayer for 

was 

and iov nervarfftH atmosphere of peace 


tad., -n,,, Of 0 , 
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oooflictiog politM^ isterest^ could arrive at such a symbolic exisressioQ 
of unity as was expressed tbrougb die lighting of candles from the same 
light, and the offering of flowers in the same vase on the same altar, is 
indeed si^oiflcant ‘Peace’, which is the cdntral concern of WCRP, 
was exchmiged among the participants, each one giving the peace in 
his own way. Tl» emergence of symbolic gestures, expressive of what 
WCRP Stands for, is a sign of hope. Such symbols should be an 
inspiration for joint action for peace. 

Follow Up 9 

“We believe that peace is possible”, affirms the Declaration. The 
success or failure of WCRP will depend on how far this belief is 
brought to bear on the concrete situations where religions meet. Will 
there be a follow-up to the confession made at Princeton that the 
“names of our various religions have been used in warfare and com- 
munity strife, and that we must work harder against this” ? And who 
will follow this up ? This question brings out what perhaps is the 
main weakness of WCRP. The participants of WCRP III were mostly 
individual persons with no official capacity to represent their parti- 
cular religious tradition. True, most of them are associated with a 
local WCRP unit. But they are there too as individuals, not as official 
delegates of any group. To bring the official leaders of the various 
religions together into a world parliament of religions seems unthinkable. 
Moreover, in many countries WCRP has still to strike roots. There 
were very few participants from the South American and African 
nations. It takes time for an organization like this to find its way to 
all the countries of the world. Meanwhile, it would seem, priority 
should be given to the setting up of new units in those countries where 
WCRP is already in existence. Joint action for peace on the part of 
the various traditions in those countries will be the most effective way 
of helping the movement to spread. 

Conclusion 

In the conflict situations of our contemporary world it is indeed 
difficult to bring all the religions of the world together for the cause 
of peace and justice. Yet there is no other option for religionists to 
follow. Participation in the problems of the world and of men, out of 
a religious conviction, must become the common endeavour of the 
various religious traditions — if only we believe that the source is one. 
The Princeton Declaration states that “as religious people we have a 
special responsibility for building a peaceful world community and 
a special contribution to make”. If this conviction is translated into 
common prayer and action, there is every reason for all of us to be 
hopeful. But this we also need for our survival. 



Christian and Secular Ethics 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Tfu Probltm 


Is there a real difference between the morality of a Christian, of 
a Hindu and of an atheist ? Is there such a thing as a specifically 
Christian ethics ? Can one be truly moral without religious faith ? 
These are some of the questions agitating the minds of many today. 

Traditionally, morality has been closely linked up with religious 
faith. In fact, in most religious traditions the moral code has been 
attributed to divine revelation and right moral conduct has been under- 
stood as conforming to the divine will. But such a view is being more 
and more questioned today, and this both from the theoretical and 
practical standpoint. More and more, morality is" being understood 
us the development of the human personality. There does not seem 
to be any need for a sanction other than the voice of one’s autonomous 
conscience or, as Kant already put it, the ‘categorical imperative’ of 
one’s own reason. 


Besides, when one looks at society, there is no denying that many 
who do not profess any religious faith or adhere to any religious group 
apparently live a very high moral life by any externally definable 
Stan ard. They manifest an outstanding degree of generosity and 
persona iiUegrify, On the other hand, many who are religious betray 
pettmess and narrow-mindedness. The record of religious people in 

Some would 

and oreiiidicp ^ saying that religion itself fosters alienation 

and prejudice and hence is an obstacle to morality. 


Natural Morality 

Morality is the perfection of MAN AS MAnj i 

of the most specific qualities of man M.n ! developme, 

human, .h™ h, live, "I ™'»> »l>» ha i, full 

Thi. implies iule^rmed 

•ud conmnl Slriviug to, the be.lermem of humMlly.’'””' “ 

In fact, the Church itself the. 

..w. «.»iu* reom llm demuuUs of humu„'.~dllL‘n 
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light of hunum reason^ The Mf^isterium of the Church, dudiig, the 
past hundred years^ has been increasingly using the oaturtU law in its 
exposition of social, medical and sexual ethics. The great encyclic^ 
of Pope John XXIII are a magnificent charter of human rights based 
on the natural law. 

Vatican II has again emphasized the. importance of the natural 
law. It refers to the binding force of the natural law when it speaks 
of war and peace and the question of family planning. In the context 
of the opposition to the natural law in certain circles due to an exces- 
sively mechanistic understanding, the Council presents a decidedly 
personalistic view of the natural law which is based on the nature of 
the human person and his acts.^ 

The Reformers had rejected the idea of the natural law because 
of their view that sin had so infected human nature that it could no 
longer serve as source of ethical knowledge. So all ethical knowledge 
was to be sought in the revealed Word of God and those matters not 
immediately determined therein were to be left to the discretion of 
civic authority. But the incredible horrors of the Nazi regime in 
Germany produced a shock and to an extent brought home the need 
for human ethical reflection by whatever name it is called. 

In recent years, especially in America, Protestants are ready to 
recognize the existence of a common ground for morality which Chris- 
tians share with others. They would admit the basic goodness of 
creation as a source of moral wisdom, provided its imperfection is 
admitted.* 

The idea of natural law is clearly based on the Bible, although we 
may not find any systematic exposition of it. Most of the ethical 
teaching of the Old Testament is derived from the ancient wisdom of 
the peoples bordering Israel, although it has been assumed into the 
perspective of the Yah wist faith and the bond of the Covenant. This 
is true especially of the Decalogue which represents the principal 
demands of God on his covenanted people. The Wisdom literature 
is drawn from the instruction of sages on life and conduct, although 
it is given a new religious purpose by the sacred writers. 

Christ brought a radical newness to man. But this does not mean 
that the purpose of God for man has altered. The God of redemption 
in Christ is the same God who created everything in and for Christ, 
With reference to clean and unclean foods (Mk 7, 14-23), Jesus hints at the 

1. Gaudium et Spes, n. 51. 

2. For an Anglican statement of ethics prescinding from Church and Scripture, 
see N. H. O. Robinson, Groundwork of Christian Ethics, London, Collins, 1971, p. 16. 
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distinction between Jewish ritual regulations which do not bind in the 
New Covenant and the permanent law written in the very heart of man 
and continuing to retain its validity. In condemning divorce, JesUS 
appeals to the established order of creation. “For your hardness of 
heart Moses allowed you to divorce your wives, but from the begin- 
ning it was not so” (Mt 19. 8). The very nature of man rightly under- 
stood points to the ideal of permanent monogamy. 

Paul’s exposition of sin and redemption presupposes a law known 
from the reality of creation by virtue of human reason. “When 
Gentiles who have not the law (of Moses) do by nature what the law 
requires, they are a law to themselves, even though they do not have 
the law. They show that what the law requires is written on their hearts” 
(Rom 2, 14-15). The distinction between good and evil is founded 
in the nature of things. The law of God is imprinted in the heart of 
man by the very fact of creation. 


Vatican II emphasizes the value of secular human activity since 
man, created in God’s image has received a mandate to subject to 
himself the earth and all that it contains, and to relate himself and the 
toulity of things to the Lord, the Creator of all. Earthly affairs have 
a rightful autonomy. This, the Council insists, is not merely required 
by modern man, but harmonizes also with the will of the Creator. For 
by the very fact of their being created, “all things are endowed with 
their own stability, truth, goodness, proper laws, and order ”® The 
Council, therefore, deplores “certain habits of mind, sometimes found 
among Christians, which do not sufficiently attend to the rightful 
independence of science”.^ ” 

Hence 3 ‘secularisalm' rightly understood is a tribute to the 
C«a or a.<l tho rnodate he has given „an in ,hc 1,“' 

It is to be carefully distinguished from 'secularism’ or the false doctrine 
adding to which earthly realities do not at all de^nd ^00^ S 

"i;rer"iaSt rr ^ 

to God, the origin and end of all 

regarding mirriagi Mrs^uahtr^^ instance, 

Israel, the divine was dispersed among a host S” 
couples and thus something like sexnfl ^ could form 

the divine sphere, the Old Testament insisTorfh""^* Projected on to 
nature of marriage and sexuality Thereby the -,5^ 

4 ! m‘‘"" *' "• 
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Hexice kuoataa or 99011% etiKi<» has its own validity. StiU^ attCEUpts 
to live only accotding> to 'a closed humanistic ideal will in the long run 
be a Ikilure as is proved by wars, social upheavels and the decUoe of 
public morality in the world in recent years. So the horizontal dimen^ 
sion of human life cannot stand long without its vertical reference to 
Ood. There is need for a morality centred on Ood, the ground of 
all being. 

Christian Ethics 

The prophets of the Old Testament had already purified the moral 
heritage of Israel and through it of humanity in general. However, 
the Christ event has brought in totally new elements into human ex- 
perience, especially the revelation of the Trinity and the Christian 
vocation to live a Trinitarian life. Thereby personalism and the com- 
munitarian destination of man receive a new dimension. The person 
of Christ, the eternal Word of God made man, becomes the dynamic 
exemplar of the perfect moral life. The intelligence of man has been 
opened to a new vision of moral and* religious values. Love has 
received its central place as the well-spring of all virtues. 

The Christian experience facilitates a deeper understanding of 
natural morality, since the theological virtues of faith commitment, 
eschatological hope and Christ-like love reveal the full dimensions of 
the moral vocation of man. Human reason can now be tested by the 
unfailing light of the Gospel. 

Love of neighbour, care of the needy and the like are as such not 
specifically Christian. Even the intentionality of implicit reference 
to an Absolute in doing good is common to everyone. Still, the Chris- 
tian relates himself to God in the Spirit of Christ and this explicitly. 
This gives a new intensity and universality to love of neighbour. The 
special presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church contributes in a unique 
way to arriving at certain moral knowledge, though its content may be 
human. The sacramental and ecclesial conununion are powerful means 
in achieving perfection. The element of renunciation finds a profound 
meaning in the Christian perspective. 

What is specific to Christian ethics is the scripturally inspired 
understanding of man and the world that the Christian brings to con- 
crete issues and that afiect his solution of these problems. Still, it is 
not so much the content of moral knowledge that is derived from 
specifically Christian sources. The teaching and example of Christ 

5. Cf. Gerard R. Huvohes, “A Christian Basis for Ethics”, Heytkrap Journal 
1972, pp. 27-47. 
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lovide rather a stimulus, a context and a motivation.'^ Those, 
ever, will have to be personalized. 

The distinction between Christian morality and non-Chnstian 
morality is in a way, of limited validity. Phenomenology ofrcli^ons 
has disLvered a common conception of religion as that of the Holy 
Lvancing toward man and man turning toward the Holy. It is trae 
that only the Christian revelation manifests the truest nature of this 
“Holy” and the manner of its advance toward man. But the call to 
perfection in Christ is addressed to all mankind without distinction 
since man, according to God’s salvific plan, is simply man called in 
Christ. Mankind knows and accepts the divine call in different degrees 
of explicitation and intensity. Still, non-Christians concretely share 
more than the ‘natural’ elements of the Christian vocation, since Christ 
died for all and his Spirit is now working in all. Even professed atheists, 
who in all sincerity seek the truth, may encounter God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in their inmost consciousness moved by the 
hidden workings of the Holy Spirit. 

Hence all genuine ethics is Christian in a universally applicable 
sense in as much as all things have been created and redeemed in Christ 
and now the Spirit of the risen Lord dwells in the hearts of all, moving 
them to do what is right. Besides, for the Christian, ethics must be 
wholly Christian because he is called to absolute obedience to Jesus 
as Lord." 


Karl Rahner’s theory of ‘anonymous Christianity’ casts some light 
on the matter’. Since God’s universally salvific will in Christ is a 
universally experienced orientation toward God, this may not necessarily 
add much to the ethical self-understanding that is new or foreign to 
man in the concrete order. Still, the ethical implications of the sacra- 
mental life and of explicit adherence to Christ in the ecclesial commu- 
munity should not be minimized. On the other hand, Christians should 
not hesitate to accept the possibility that some non-Christians might 
have developed some deeper moral insights than they have. If natural 
morality is knowable through human reason, there is no reason why 
some non-Christians may not at times have a clearer vision in some 
areas, the strengthening grace of the Holy Spirit being available also 
to them. Besides, today if the precept of universal brotherhood is 


6. James M. Gustafson. Can Ethics Be Chn\tinHi a t a 

University of Chicago Press, 1975, p. 170 London, 

mentary to non-Christians; but this is a way a Christian romph- 

the non-Chnstian within the perspective of his faith wmmitiMnt!^ situaUon of 
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acc^tedr.at ka^ ia priaeipk, by all, the Chri^iaB must see ia it the 
fulfiltneat of the aspifatsons of every maa as well as a victory of the 
Gospel that has acted as leaven all ttesc centuries. 

St Thomas explicitly declares that Jesus Christ has not given any 
new moral norms in specific areas beyond those dictated by human 
reason*. So, basically, there is the $ame problem for the Christian 
and the non-Christian to discern what is or is not a human value. ■ The 
Christian most also be careful not to attribute to his faith and thus 
absolutize what may only be a passing and imperfeot formulation of 
human morality. 

In studying the relationship between human and Christian mora- 
lity, we can start with that which is human and hence not inaccessible 
to human reason, and then reflect on the specifically Christian dimen- 
sion which determines the life of a Christian. This is a valid approach, 
although some Christians may find such an analysis too abstract and 
wish to concentrate on their faith experience and live a life of total 
self-surrender to God in Christ. Whatever is truly human would 
supposedly be included in this self-surrender. 

However, such a Christian must recognize that human life has got 
its concrete demands, especially in the complex world of today. If 
he fails to use the God-given gift of human reason to make a proper 
analysis of the existential situation and reflect on the demands made 
by his very humanity, he may easily be misled by the subtly corrupting 
atmosphere of racism, militarism and a conservative oppressive society 
which do not fail to exploit the religious sentiments of the unwary pious 
man. Crusades of the past and events in South Africa and Latin America 
today are sufficient evidence of this danger. Besides, the problem of 
dialogue with non-Christians regarding the promotion of human values 
and human rights will remain. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer, while insisting that the point of departure 
for Christian ethics is the reality of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
also points out that the reality of God discloses itself only while setting 
one entirely in the reality of the world; and, when one encounters the 
reality of the world, it is always already sustained, accepted and recon- 
ciled in the reality of God.* It should then be noted that Christian 
morality is essentially human morality, in the best sense of the word. 
The moral conduct of the Christian must basically be human. The 
Christian must beware of any inhuman attitude in the name of the 
defence of religion. 


8. Cf. Summa Theohgica, la, Ilae, 108, 2. 

9. Ethics, New York, Macmillan, 1964, p. 61. 
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While religion is man’s worshipping response to 
his Word of love, true religious morality is mans 
word mediated through the created world which is created and recreated 


in Jesus Christ. 

Vatican 11, therefore, exhorts Christians “to strive to dischaf^ 
their earthly duties conscientiously and in response to the Gospel spmit. 
They arc mistaken, who, knowing that we have here no abiding city, 
think that they therefore can shirk their earthly responsibilities” 
Hence there is no room for evasion from earthly commitments under 
the pretext of practising a higher Christian ‘spirituality . 


Morality of the Atheist 

The religious orientation of openness to the Absolute is an essen- 
tial dimension of human nature. Hence, even though an atheist may 
call himself a ‘humanist’, an important element will be lacking in his 
moral conception, at lea.st at the conscious level. 

Still, what is human in Christian morality is not closed to him. 
He could discover it to the extent that he has a basic openness to truth. 
Absence of any religious bigotry or Pharisaical self-justification may 
perhaps lead him to clearer moral insights in certain areas, unless his 
atheism itself makes him fanatical. 

Transcendental intentionality towards God the Father may not 
be absent in the depths of his conscience. This follows from the uni- 
versal call to salvation in Christ. At the same time, we must note that 
the unbelieving sinner objectively ofiends not only against the order 
of human morality, but also against the love of the Father- this again 
in his innermost heart, where he is conscious of himself and not only 
of his act, though he may not attain to a reflex consciousness of God’s 
personal call in Christ,” 

As the so-called ‘humanist’ does not realize or admit the signi- 
ficance of Christ for salvation, the sacraments and the ecclesial com- 
munion, as well as the realities of the Cross and the Resurrection do 
not have an explicit relevance in his moral life, and to that extent his 
moral life will be impoverished. Ignoring the situation brought about 
by the Fall, the unbeliever may not be sufiiciently aware of the influence 
of egoism upon the grasp of moral values. 

Whatever the divergence in explicit positions, a dialogue is possible 
between the believer an d the unbeliever for mutual benefit. Today 

10. Gaudium et Spes, n. 43. 

Dublin, Gill and 
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thero is. iifgrat Qcsd foar ooopers^cin io tlie seardi for fatunan values. 
The believer should admit that, ioasmuch as the humamst coocetves 
and practises fraternal love as a soa*egoistic gift of self to the neighbour 
for vi^hose j^rsonal dignity and freedom he has a genuine respect, be 
may experience ia interpersonal relationships a genuine sense of tiie 
Absolute. ,In fact many humanists today regard the proper relation- 
ship tp the neighbour as in a real sense an absolute duty.^* The Chri^ian 
must admit from his own premises that the deeper one’s understanding 
of loving, the nearer one is to the mystery we call God. 

Moreover, we should note tlat atheism does not always arise from 
the perversity of the person concerned. As Vatican II has clearly 
pointed out, believers themselves may have to bear responsibility for 
the situation of widespread unbelief in the world. To the extent that 
Christians are deficient in their faith and give a counter-witness, espe- 
cially in the line of social justice, they may be obscuring the authentic 
face of God and religion.^* Atheism is often a reaction against the 
abuse of religion on the part of the pious to further their selfish interests. 
This can be remedied only by the believers being more attuned to 
social justice. 

A Note on Moral Instruction for Non-Christians 

Objectively, all men are in the same order of salvation accom- 
plished in Christ. He died for all and now his salvific influence extends 
to all, even to those who do not know him or who have not made a 
commitment to him by explicit faith, baptism and membership in the 
Church. Hence it would be wrong to speak of a ‘natural’ morality 
for non-Christians and a ‘super-natural’ morality for Christians. All 
in varying degrees are in the order of grace and are called to live the 
sonship of the Father and the brotherhood among men. 

But pedagogically, it will generally not be possible to provide an 
explicitly Christian basis for moral instruction to non-Christians. To 
talk, for example, of ‘life in Christ’ may be objectionable, and even 
meaningless to them. However, this does not mean that we should 
take refuge merely in rational ethics. We could try to convey, as far 
as possible, a Christian view of man and his relationship with God. 

The concept of God presented to non-Christian students should 
not represent an abstract or ethereal being bereft of any vital conse- 
quence for life. Neither should he be conceived in the image of man, 
as a sort of mechanistic distributor of rewards and punishments, or as 
one who is at the beck and call of man for his selfish purposes. We 


12. Cf. ibidi. p. 135. 

13. Gamhum et Spes, n. 19. 
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Should prc^nt him as the living God who cares for and invites aU to 
communion with him. 

There are many elements in non-Christian religions that provide 
tme of Ood, o.g.. otalalc m Ma,a . loyo . .d 

i, tko BUm. Those eoald be oldieed without y^*o! to 
Cheap syncretism. The point is to discern the action of God in the 
lives and traditions of our non-Christian students, to help them m 
clarifying their religious and moral insights and to guide them to order 
their lives in accordance with these insights. 


Fortunately, the idea of the Fatherhood of God is now attractive 
to most people, though it is not often grasped in its true depth. The 
Fatherhood of God implies that we act as befits his children and hence 


live in a spirit of brotherhood. 

The doctrine of grace as sharing in the life of God is very impor- 
tant. There is every reason to think that non-Christians are not bereft 
of this divine gift. It seems to be a well-founded view that a non- 
Christian, when he turns to God in a fundamental option, is ‘justified’ 
and receives the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit. This view does 
not take away anything from the uniqueness of Christianity and the 
special significance of baptism and membership in the Church. The 
doctrine of grace immediately leads to that of divine love which is 
communicated to us. Love which is the ‘form’ or ‘soul’ of all other 
virtues is primarily directed toward God but is to be expressed in love 
of neighbour. 


WJiile we should inculcate a God-centred morality, we should 
.start from the concrete problems of the youth and the ‘signs of the 
times’. The students should be made to feel that the subject is rele- 
vant to their situation. The great political, social and economic move- 
ments of our time should be analysed. The significance of the passio- 
nate striving after human freedom and justice should be examined in 
depth. The basic value of human dignity will be uncovered behind the 
obscure gropings and struggles of the younger generation today. Then 
the question of the true basis of human dignity will inevitably be posed, 
leading to the idea of God and our relationship to him. 


Conclusion 


Thus we can see that Christian morality and human secular morality 
are not opposed. Christian morality is not a superstructure to natural 
morality but is the transformation of human values and natural ethical 
principles. Without striving after human values, the Christian will 
be unfaithful to the will of God the Creator, who in Christ has not 

[Concluded on page 25) 



Hosea the Prophet of Jhan Bhakti 

Sr Vandana, R.S.CJ, 


I N the Himalayan pilgrim-centre of Badrinatb, millions of our Hindu 
brothers pay homage to the Lord, known here as Badrivishal or 
Badrinarayan. The Lord here is not the usual Shiva, but Vishnu 
in meditation, and the devotees ask of him a particular grace, “bhakti”, 
but a .special kind of “bhakti”, viz. “jfian-bhakti” or the loving de- 
votion that comes from or leads to the knowledge of God. 

In the Bible the prophet Hosea may be called the prophet of 
jhan-bhakti, and just as the Hindu pilgrims reach the high place of 
Badrinath by passing through Haridwar (the gate of God), so the 
followers of Yahweh are invited to pass through the gateway of Hope 
(ashMwar): “I am going to. . .make the valley of Achor a gateway 
of hope” (2, 17).^ Hope — because, though like Amos Hosea was a 
prophet of doom, for him “the day of Yahweh” was not a day of pitch 
darkness. His message was an “optimism of grace”, since Israel’s 
hope was grounded solely in the constancy of Yahweh’s love for his 
people. Just as the pilgrim, on reaching Haridwar, begins to be filled 
with new hope as he spots the foothills of the Himalayas beckoning 
him on high to visit the holy places, so too Yahweh leads on the 
Israelite to the “wilderness”; “I am going to lure her and lead her out 
into the wilderness and speak to her heart” (2, 16). Hosea, like Amos 
before him (Amos 5, 25), thinks of Israel’s journey through the desert 
as a time of spiritual idyll. 

It is in the wilderness that Yahweh makes Israel see the root-cause 
of her troubles: “My people perish from want of knowledge. As you 
have rejected knowledge, so do I reject you. . .” (4, 6). And again: 
“There is no fidelity, no tenderness, no knowledge of God in the 
country, only perjury and lies, slaughter, theft, adultery and violence 
...”(4,2-3). It is in the wilderness too that Yahweh teaches Israel 
the first of the four prerequisites of Brahma Vidya, according to Shan- 
kartchS.rya. This great saint-philosopher of India of the 8th century 
taught that knowledge of God, which is the goal of man, can only be 
had through Vivek — discernment — between what is Real and what 

1 . Achor is one of the gorges near Jericho leading to the uplands of the interior. 
The name means ‘misfortune’. See Jerusalem Bible, note to 2, 17. 
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is non-real, between what is permanent or immortal and what is tempo- 
Irv or mortal. It is due to lack of this fundamental prerequisite that 
Ephraim is an oppressor, trampling on justice, “so 
of nothingness”. Israel is not able to discern aright betfreeti ao^*n| 
and that which IS. In the wilderness she will learn what brings her true 
happiness. She will learn the distinction between her false lovers who 
are-not and her true Lover who IS: “A workman made this thing. 
This cannot he God” (8, 6). It is through lack of discernment and 
avii/}’a that she “plays the whore” (2, 7); “ ‘I am going to court my lovei*’, 
she said, 'who give me my bread and water, my wool, my flax, my 
and my drink’. She would not acknowledge, not she, that I was the 
one who was giving her the corn, the wine, the oil,. . .” (2, 7-10). 


And how is Yahweh going to teach Israel to discern aright and 
chose him alone as her lover ? By the only way God can be known 
and seized. “By love he may be caught and held, by thinking never”. 
The Cloud of Unknowing so aptly says. “Not by the intellect may 
Brahman be known, not by much learning can the Atman be reached”, 
the Upanishads too constantly remind us. Purely intellectual disci- 
plines are always going to be inadequate for a real understanding of 
God or his word. “The man of God is not made by books”, says the 
Sufi Rumi. Hosea, no more than the Upanishads, seeks to impart 
conceptual knowledge. Biblical as well as Upanishadic knowledge is 
intuitive knowledge, or knowledge of the heart. “Know and venerate 
THAT as ‘Tadvanam’ ((hat delight)”, ends the Kena Upanishad. 


”l will betroih you to myself for ever, betroth you, . .with tenderness 
and love" (2, 21), Yahweh says to Israel. It is the first time that relation 
with God is expressed in terms of marriage. The sacred marriage con- 
cept was known to antiquity (mythological dramas in the fertility 
religioms, ritual prostitution). Hosea’s use of it is a daring interpretation 
of Israel's faith, and completely new. Marriage as he used it was not 
referring to the cycles of nature but to the historical event of God’s 
covenant with his people. The meaning of this marriage was disclosed 
to him, not by reflecting on the union of a god and goddess but by a 
deep reflection on his own relationship with Gomer, his unfaithful wife.* 
The real historical tragedy, according to Hosea, was that just as Gomer 
played the harlot, .so Israel had broken the covenant; all Israel’s con- 
temporary troubles were a symptom of this; “A prostituting spirit leads 
them astray, they renounce their God to play the whore” (4, 12). But 
Yahweh s tender faithful love, luring her into the wilderness of her 
loneliness and self-knowledge, pursues and cajoles her: “For many 

pp 245ff ** ^ Anderson, The Living World of the Old Testament, London 1967, 
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yoa BHWl lEoep yourself qaktly for me, not playing the whore at 
ofTering yourself to others, and I will do the same for you” (3, 3). HiS 
fidelity in love t^hes her what true love means. Only when she is 
;<m&raUed and tborou^iy seired by his love, will she be able to kt go 
of all other loves. And this is the only possible way of practising detach 
meat. 

Vair^gya is the second prerequisite of Brahma-Vidya. John Ponne 
wroW in one of his lovely sonnets: 

Except you enthrall me, I never shall be free 

Nor even chaste, except you ravish me. 

It is only when one is ravished by God that one is inspired to “make 
the detachment” of lesser loves. Only in this understanding and accep- 
tance of this love can the vow of celibacy make any sense. When the 
vow is made without hearing and understanding God’s call — “I will 
betroth you to myself with faithfulness, and you will come to know 
Yahweh” (2, 22)— one is exposed to “wandering off with whores’ 
(4, 14). “Though they go in search of Yahweh with their sheep anc 
oxen, they do not find him; for he has withdrawn from them. The„ 
have proved unfaithful to Yahweh” (5, 6-7). Then Yahweh “abandon! 
his people” and says: “I am going to return to my dwelling place, unti 
they confess their guilt and seek my face; they will search for me ir 
their misery” (5, 15). 

And often Israel’s repentance — our repentance — is short-livec 
and shallow: “Let us set ourselves to know Yahweh; that he will come 
is as certain as the dawn ; his judgment will rise like the light, he wil 
come to us as showers come, like spring rains watering the earth’' 
(6, 3a, 5b, 3b). But Yahweh who knows “what is in man” answers: 
“What am I do to with you, Ephraim ?. . .This love of yours is liki 
a morning cloud, like the dew that quickly disappears” (6, 4). Then 
he teaches the secret of his love — so unlike fickle, ungrateful man’s ■ 
Hosea’s key sentence^ may be called the verse of jnan-bhakti: “For I desire 
steadfast love (bhakti), not sacrifice, knowledge of God {Brahma-Vidy 
or jMn), rather than burnt offerings” (6, 6). Not that Hosea was 
opposed to worship — but rather to forms of it devoid of faithful love 

Hosea taught what Jesus was to make the essence of his teaching 
the Spirit is what matters. “It is the spirit that gives life; the flesh has 
nothing to offer” (Jn 6, 63). Love is the pith, the essence. Hoser 
seems to have foreseen the spirit of Jesus’ message. He condemner 
Israel’s society as Jesus was to criticise it. His condemnation reachec 
far beyond social immorality, political confusion or religious formalism 


3. To which Jesus twice refers his hearers in Mt 9, 13 and 12, 7. 
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He was concerned with men’s motives — the devotion the heart, 
bhakti*— with the things in which men place their trust. Like Amos, 
he attacked injustice and violence, but was more insistent on the evite 
of apostasy. Like other prophets he saw in the monarchy a symptom 
of the spirit of harlotry which led the Israelites to a false, idolatrous 
religion. Religion, he thought, was not necessarily a good thing; It 
could be a way of betraying God, a manifestation of sin. The priests 
and the prophets — as in all ages —.“feeding on the sin of Yahweh’s 
people” (4, 7-10), actually contributed to Israel’s harlotry, often in the 
name of religion. 


And all this, because Israel lacked the steadfastness, and trust- 
worthiness of a true covenant love — Hesed. English lacks a proper 
translation of this word. It is a loyal love — not motivated by mere 
legal obligations — that binds two parties together; an inner loyalty 
with firmness and constancy. Such love is true knowledge of God. 
In Hosca //e.w/and Knowledge of Yahwch go together (2, 21-22; 4, 2; 
6, 6). This is what is meant by Bhakti-jnSn. 


The Jerusalem Bible commentary explains that the primary mean- 
ing of Hesed is that of a bond, in human relationships, it comes to 
mean friendship, union loyalty. Used of God, it means his faithfulness 
in love to his covenant, and the kindness and forgiveness he always 
shows his chosen people. The devotion to the Sacred is also prefigured 
in Hesed— U k unfailing, eternal love of God-made-man for man. 
no matter how often man fails in his love towards God. Used by 
Hosea in the context of married love, the word assumes and from then 
on will retain a still warmer significance: it means the tender love God 
has for his people (cf. Ps 136; Jer 31, 13, etc.) and the benefits deriving 
from It (Ex 20, 6; Dt 5, 10; 28, 22, 51; Jer 32, 18; Ps 18, 50). 

But this divine Hesed calls for a corresponding hesed in man (6, 6). 
consisting of .self-gmng, loving trust, abandonment, deep affection, 
pic y , a love which is a joyful submission to God’s will — which is 

God makes himself known through the benefits his Heart confers on us- 
^milarly man knows ’ God - with that heart-knowledge {hriday-vidya) 
when he returns love for love and expresses gratitude by always 
choosing God first. In this “choosing” God lies man’s wisdom.® In 
choosing God s love before other loves lies his Vivek (discernment) and 

motivation in man. several references to love as the only pure 

They wisdom we practically synonymous. 
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etc.), and, above alU the ' last of Shankara’s prerequisites for Brahma- 
Vidya, viz., mumukshutva — a burning desire for God — are also 
implicit. Hosea shows God’s love as the model. His is a salvific love 
which longs to redeem man — from man; a love which findp itself baffled 
and disappointed at man’s utter lack of understanding; “I wanted to 
redeem them, but they tell lies about me” (7, 13). For ever he draws 
them back to his love, ever patient and enduring.® It is never too late 
to listen to his invitation; “It is time to go seeking Yahweh until he 
comes to rain salvation on you” (10, 12). Mumukshutva would be 
to long for this rain in the dryness of our hearts. In this response of 
love or bhakti man finds true jnan. Love-knowledge is the message 
of Hosea — and of the Bible — as Tadvanam and Anandam are of the 
Upanishads. Bliss is God. God is love. To know this love is to 
be redeemed. “This is eternal life that they n^ay know Thee. . .” (Jn 
17. 3). 


6. In chapter 11 where Yahweh’s love for Israel is depicted not as love for a 
bride but for a child. God’s fatherly love and its rejection by Israel are depicted in 
vivid human terms (11, 3-4). God wants to punish Israel for her infidelity and 
ingratitude, but his love is too strong and deep (11, 9). The Jerusalem Bible com- 
mentary explains: “Yahweh’s reflections about Israel’s unresponsiveness Bve way 
to an impassioned proclamation to Israel of his love . ■ ., the love that ultimaltey 
governs all history.” “How could I give you up?” (II, 8). Punishment is not 
Yahweh’s last word; he cannot destroy his people. God’s total otherness, instead 
of producing awe and terror, explains his mercy. He invites us to “return” and to 
desire ardently to be redeemed, liberated. He evokes in us mumukshutva. 


Concluded from Page 20 

destroyed but fulfilled the aspirations of man. At the same time, 
without an explicitly religious and Christian reference human morality 
would be greatly impoverished. There would, then, be no deep or 
secure basis for genuine love which is the well-spring of all moral action. 
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Preamble 




The Third Assembly of the World Conference on Religion and 
Peace (WCRP III), meeting at Princeton in 1979, is the continuation 
of an important heritage. The first WCRP at Kyoto in 1970, and the 
second at Louvain in 1974, revealed on the international level a basic 
unity of purpose and goal amid diversities of religious belief, and 
widened the pathway of inter-religious cooperation for peace. In 
spite of the scars of religious strife in some parts of the world, we 
perceive with joy a growing ferment of mutual understanding and 
respect among the followers of the great religions. We learned in the 
first two assemblies of WCRP that, while maintaining our commitment 
to our respective faiths and traditions, who may respect and understand 
the devotion of others to their faiths and religious practices. 

We pledge ourselves to continue to grow in our mutual under- 
standing and our work for peace, justice and human dignity. The 
Assembly is aware that we are approaching not only the turn of the 
century, but also a turning point in human history, with the survival 
of world civilization at stake. Therefore, we chose as our theme: 
Religion in the Struggle for World Community. 

We rejoice in the sign of world community which this Conference 
represents in gathering 338 participants of Buddhist, Christian, Con- 
fucianist, Hindu, Jain, Jewish, Muslim, Shinto, Sikh, Zoroasttian and 
other religions from 47 countries around this common theme. We 
know that forces which negate human dignity are strong and all 
around us. We see the menace of deadly nuclear weapons and des- 
perate national insecurity. Technological and economic power often 
exploits and excludes the poor of the world. Political power often 
represses dissidents and denies human rights. Human greed also 
destroys the natural environment on which we all depend. We realize 
that our religious insights and actions are only one contribution to 
the struggle against these forces. We therefore met with humility but 
with urgency to fiicc, with the resources of our traditions and beliefs, 
the danger before us and the world. 


Peaee is Possible: Our Conviction 

World community, built on love, freedom, justice and truth, is 
another name for peace. It is the goal of all our striving. It is not 
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a atopiau dream. Z>espite the temptation to deapair as competition 
for dwhtiUiag resourci^ ^ws more fierce, as centres of economic 
power intensify their exploitation, and as stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
grow, we have pome together in a spirit of hope. In our various 
religions, wp! icijov^ that we are members of one human family. Sus- 
tain^ and motivated by the spiritual power by which we all live, we 
believe that there is an alternative to violence, We believe that peace 
is possiMe. 

This is the hope we would share, not only among ourselves, as 
followers of our various religions, but with the whole world. We 
dedicate ourselves to the task of becoming more effective agents of 
building community. We call upon believers and all human beings 
to share this hope and to join in a commitment to work for its 
realisation. 

We believe that as religious people we have a special responsibility 
for building a peaceful world community and a special contribution 
to make. 

On the one hand, we realize that far too often the names of our 
various religions have been used in warfare and community strife, and 
that we must work harder against this. We cannot deny that: 

■ the practices of our religious communities are sometimes a 
divisive force in the world; 

■ too often we conform to the powers of the world even when 
they do wrong rather than confronting those powers with the 
word of the teachings of our religions; 

■ we have not done enough as servants and advocates of suffering 
and exploited human beings; and 

■ we have done too little to build inter-religious understanding 
and community among ourselves on the local level where pre- 
judices run strong. 

On the other hand, we have been brought to a new awareness in 
this assembly of the deep resources we share for making peace, not 
only among ourselves, but in the world. 

Adhering to different religions, wc may differ in our objects of 
faith and Worship. Nevertheless, in the way we practice our faith, 
we all confess that the God or the truth in which we believe transcends 
the powers and divisions of this world. We are not masters, but 
servants and witnesses, always being changed and disciplined in 
worship, meditation, and practice by the truth which we confess. 

We all acknowledge restraint and self-discipline in a cemmunily 
of giving and forgiving love as basic to human life and the form of 
true blessedness. 

We are all commanded by our faiths to seek justice in the world 
in a community of free and equal persons. In this search, conscience 
is given to every person as a moral guide to the ways of truth among 
us all. 
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We believe that peace in world conununity is not only possible, 
but is the way of life for human beings on earth, as we leam it m our 
prayers or meditation and by our faiths. 

These convictions we share. Therefore we can go further and 
share a common confidence about the fruits of religious witness in the 
world. We trust that : 

a the power of active love, uniting men and womp in the search 
for rigliteousness, will liberate tiie world from all injustice, hatred 
and wrong; 

a common suffering may be the means of making us realize that 
wc arc brothers and sisters, called to overcome the sources of 
that suffering; 

a modern civilization may someday be changed so that neighbourly 
goodwill and helpful partnership may be fostered; and 

a all religions will increasingly cooperate in creating a responsible 
world community. 

In this confidence, wc turn to particular areas where peace and 
world community are at slake. 


Mobilization for Peace: Our Struggle 
A. A Just International Economic Order 

It is an affront to our conscience that 800 million people in the 
live in poverty, that hundreds of millions more 
are destitute because physically unable to work, and that 40 percent 

or '^rite. The gap of economic 
developed and the dcvelopinl counS Ta? 
tTe frci reli"® current decade. In view of th? stress laid by all 
the great religions on social and economic justice and the risht of all 

new vision, there must be the political and mi f ^ 

balanced economic growth worldwide and in nU * Promote 

the abolition of poverty, th^riSS tS^alJ ba Jn f ® 
the creation of equitable trade relatfon.; 11 basic human needs, and 
the developing countries We call imnn r industrial and 

14. eltaioSta of Srstruto if S™ for 
their respecUve countries and mobilize governmental — 

in favour of anti-poverty programs We on riil ^ opinion 
with economic resources at their command to wnrk ‘.“stdutions 
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, Oar sense of religious responsibility impels us to rcaffiim that 
social jo^ce aa4 ' democratic participalbn in decision making are 
essential to true develoimient. We are of the view that suitable measures 
should be taken at the national and international levels to ensure that 
the transnational corporations and enterprises of all economic systems 
do not vncid undue economic, political, and social power in the host 
country. 

All the wealth of the universe is a common heritage held' in 
trusteeship for all. We advocate the rights of yet-to-be-born generations 
to planetary resources that have been wisely developed rather than 
wastelully exhausted. 

B. Nuclear and Conventional Disarmament 

We believe that a major concern for the hurnan family on earth 
today is the looming danger of nuclear annihilation, either by design 
or accident. We acknowledge that in spite of SALT I and II, nuclear 
arsenals arc continuing to grow, imparting a sense of urgency to the 
need for a world-wide movement to outlaw war and all weapons of 
mass destruction. 

We regard the SALT II treaty between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R, 
as an encouraging development for nuclear disarmament and hope 
that it will be ratified so that SALT III negotiations may soon begin. 
It is the duty of organized religion to oppose the proliferation of 
nuclear weaponry, the arms competition between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R., and the expansion of the conventional arms race throughout 
the World. Nuclear powers must not use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against nuclear or non-nuclear states, 

A global moral and religious campaign which will say NO to 
ANY KIND OF WAR BETWEEN NATIONS OR PEOPLES is our 
call to governments, religious groups, and all men and women of 
conscience and faith. This movement must work towards disarma- 
ment and non-violent means of maintaining security. As a prerequisite, 
it is essential to create an atmosphere of trust and foster a spirit of 
conciliation between peoples. 

In pursuance of these objectives, we propose that the following 
steps be immediately taken: 

■ a cessation of all testing, research, manufacture, spread, and 
deployment of nuclear weapons and other instruments of mass 
destruction; 

• a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; 

■ effective methods of verification to ensure the implementation 
of these measures; and 

■ a United Nations convention against the use of all weapons of 
mass destruction, declaring that such use is a crime against 
humanity. 

In order to reduce reliance on arms, we propose that the mecha- 
nisms of international security through the United Nations be streng- 
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thencd, that all nations implement unconditionally all the resoJlutions 
of the Security Council, and that the present conTOpt of baknoe of 
power be replaced by a system of collective security in accoi^nce with 
the United Nations Charter. 

We express our profound concern over the massive increase in 
military spending, which has rocketed to £ 400 billion a year. It seems 
a cruel irony that while millions sleep with hungry stomachs, nations 
and their governments devote a great part of their resources to arma- 
ments, ignoring the demands of social justice. We therefore appeal 
to the members and leaders of our respective communities to use every 
political and moral influence to urge a substantial reduction in the 
current military expenditures of their own nations and the utilization 
of the funds thus saved for development around the world. 


C. Human Rights 

We reaffirm our commitment, made at Kyoto and Louvain to 
the U.N, Declaration of Human Rights, and we deplore the denial of 
human rights to any individual or community. Wc pledge our support 
to all societies, organizations and groups sincerely struggling for human 
rights and opposing their violation. We condemn religious discrimi- 
nation in any form, and urge the United Nations to adopt a Declaration 
Elimination of Intolerance and Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief. We uphold the right of citizens to con- 
scientious objection to military service. We urge religious bodies to 
press their governments to ratify and enforce all the U.N. declarations 
conventions and covenants for the protection and promotion of human 
to which we owe allegiance enioin us tn 
against the strong, to side with the oppresLd against 
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>r««tioes, prcjud^s, or k^s tkat ptweat the full participation of womeit 
^Qg wit^ Jaen in the poUtical, social, economic, cultural and r^igious 
life of their countries arc morally inddimsible and should be eliminated. 

0. Efwiromnent and Energy Crisis 

The earth is threatened increasingly by human misuse of the 
environment in quest of material prosperity. We are endangering > 
future generations by our depletion of non-renewable natural resources, 
our pollution of air and water with chemical and radioactive wastes, 
and our over-exploitation of the soil in many parts of the world. An 
energy crisis stares us in the face, with diminishing supplies of oil, 
nations and individuals will have to make sacrifices, develop alternative 
■— if possible renewable — sources of energy, and even change their 
life-styles. The resources of all our religions are needed to cultivate 
respect for the natural world in which we live, conservation of its 
resources, and a_ style of human life that is in harmony with all of 
nature*. The children of the earth must conserve our planet’s limited 
resources so that the bounty of the earth may not be wasted. 

E. Education for Peace 

The world’s religious bodies must undertake major educational 
programs to increase mutual appreciation of all peoples and cultures, 
and foster a commitment to the values of peace. Our efforts so far 
have not been sufilcient. We therefore rededicate ourselves to the edu- 
cation of children, youth, and adults, to the training of our religious 
leaders, and to promote the values of peace and understanding in our 
conduct in personal and public life. 

Ultimately, peace and justice move toward the salvation of whole- 
ness of all humanity, and flow from them as well- We, as followers 
of great religions, should be the channels through which spiritual 
power can flow for the healing of the world. We confess that we have 
not been worthy of this high ^ling, but we pledge ourselves here anew 
to be its faithful servants and witnesses. World peace in world com- 
munity, with justice for all, is possible. We believe that the faith and 
hope which brought us together in this Assembly have been nurtured 
and strengthened during our time together. If this faith and hope 
were to be shared in the same way through the whole life of the religions 
to which we belong, then, at last, a new force would be brought to 
bear on human aflkirs and a new era would begin in the world. We 
shall pray, or meditate, and work that this new era may be realized. 


A Report oo Liturgical Renewal 

At the CBCI General Assembly Meeting, held in Ranchi last 
October, the Standing Committee presented to the entire body of the 

•The Assembly took note of the views of some of the participants that there 
Should be no continuation of the development of nuclear power. 
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Indian Bishops a “Report on Liturgical Renewal”; With this Report 
a whole process of evaluation of the liturgical renewal in India, com- 
missioned by the CBCI a few years ago, comes to completion. Such 
a review, as is well known, had become necessary in view of contro- 
versies that had arisen in the country with regard to liturgical practice, 
especially in the field of adaptation and inculturation. The review 
was done in various stage; first by a Review Committee consisting of 
4 bishops, 8:cond by an Evaluation Committee composed of 6 bishops 
appointed by the CBCI Standing Committee early last year. The 
CBCI Liturgy Comrnission had also presented to the Mangalore General 
Assembly 0978) “Guidelines for Liturgical Renewal” which were then 
approved by the general body. The present Report, presented by 
the CBCI Standing Committee to the General Assembly, is based on 
the findings of the previous Review and Evaluation Committees. It 
is an important document, not only because it authoritatively clarifies 
a number of controverted issues, but even more because of the struc- 
tural changes it introduces with regard to competence in liturgical 
adaptation. The document was approved at the CBCI General 
Assembly by a secret ballot which carried more than a 2/3 majority 
of the total episcopal conference. 


The introduction of the Report recalls that the CBCI has taken 
up “with enthusiasm” the task of Liturgical Renewal demanded by 
Vatican IL It “has been giving all along a clear push towards a living 
liturgy, having a long term and a short term policy”. Inculturation 
and mdigenization have been one aspect of this task. The Report 
notes, however, some deficiencies in the manner in which the process of 
adaptation and inculturation of the liturgy has been carried out, thus 
causing the tensions which called for the present review of the situation. 


Looking back over this period wc feel that certain fundamental aspects 
or this problem had been overlooked, namely, that India is a vast country with 
diverse languages and cultures; that in the Church there were large conglo- 
merations of old Christian communities which had not been prepared throuah 
catechesis for the process of adaptation and inculturation. This may have 
been partly, if not largely, responsible for the agitation by some groups, which 
■s causing anxiety to the Church in our country today. Because of this in- 
creasing tendency towards division and polarisation, the CBCI thought it fit 
to make an evaluation of the Liturgical Renewal. * 

In viewof this, the bishops "urge that all seSuS 
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mth it. The Conaliiff Clonstitutioa on Liturgy, Slacrosanctum Con- 
diUm, has laid dovm thci principle of adaptation in general (n. 37) and 
the procedure to be followed for more radical adaptation where such 
is needed and for the experimentation leading to it (n. 40). The same 
Constitution declares that “regulation of the Sacred Liturgy d^nds 
solely on the authority of the Church, that is, on the Apostolic See, 
and, as law may determine, on the Bishop”; in virtue of power con- 
ceded by law, the same “within certain defined limits belongs also to 
various kinds of bishops’ conferences, legitimately established, with 
competence in given territories” (n. 22, 1-2). With regard to the 
liturgical experimentation that may be found necessary or useful, the 
Third Instruction on the Correct Implementation of the Constitution 
on the Sacred Liturgy has added further precisions to the regulations 
laid down by the ConciliarConstitution : “Permission will be granted 
in writing by (the) Sacred Congregation alone with clearly defined 
norms and under the responsibility of the competent local authority ” 
(n.l2). The same Instruction stipulates that “ with regard to the mass 
those faculties for conducting experiments which were granted in view 
of the reform of the rite are no longer valid. With the publication of 
the New Roman Missal, the norms and the form of the Mass arc 
those given in the General Instruction and the Ordo Missae. 
Adaptations already foreseen by the liturgical books should be de- 
fined more particularly by episcopal conferences and submitted to 
the Holy Sec for confirmation” (n. 12). For wider adaptations that 
may remain necessary the following provisions are made: 

The Bishops should make a detailed study of the culture, traditions and 
special pastoral needs of their people. If they find there is need for some prac- 
tical experimentation, this should be carried out by well-prepared groups, under 
the direction of men of judgment specially appointed for the task; they should 
not be made with large congregations, nor should they be given publicity; they 
should be few in number and carried out for periods of no longer than one year, 
after which a report should be made to the Holy See. The liturgical changes4e- 
quested may not be put into effect while awaiting the reply of the Holy See. If 
changes are to be made in the structure of the rites or in the order of parts as 
givenintheliturgical books, or if actions differing from the traditional ones or new 
textsareto be introduced, a complete outline and programme of the^nodifications 
should be proposed to the Holy See before any experiments are begun (n. 12). 

Thus, the norms laid down by Rome regarding liturgical adaptation 
and experimentation are clear. Where the Report innovates is with 
regard to which Bishops’ Conference is entitled to deal with Rome on 
matters of liturgical adaptation. Noting that India is a vast country 
with people of diverse cultures, the Report says: 

This necessarily calls for a difference of approach varying from region to 
region, based on a certain cultural unity. In the light of this it is felt that the 
Regional Councils should enjoy some autonomy as to programmes of liturgical 
renewal in general and inculturation in particular. 

For this purpose, basing ourselves on various studies mentioned above, 
we make the follow! tvg recommendations: 

In virtue of S.C. art. 22, 2 and 40, 1, the competent territorial authority 
in India for all liturgical matters is the Catholic Bishops* Conference of India. 
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However, in view of the great diversity of languages, social cusU»nB and 
cultures in our country, the CBCI, subject to the approval of the Holy See, 
to the Regional Councils of Bishops, for a period of four years, its 
authority in all matters concerning liturgical adaptation and incultuiation 
within the framework of the Conciliar Documents and the Instructons rf'the 
S.C. for Divine Worship, in accordance with the procedure indicated below; 

a) The Regional Councils of Bishops will determine those points of 
liturgical adaptation and inculturation which are required for the R^on. 

b) A copy of these points will be forwarded to the CBCI Liturgical 
Commission for its comments if any; after which the Regional Councils of 
Bishops may proceed according to their pastoral responsibility. 

The transfer of the competence for liturgical adaptation to the 
Regional Councils of Bishops necessitates a redefinition of the com- 
petence of the CBCI Commission for Liturgy. The Report makes the 
following adjustment; 

The CBCI Commission for the Liturgy, as the organ of the CBCI at the 
national level, to animate, promote and coordinate liturgical renewal, shall 
carry out its task in keeping with the recommendations mentioned above. 

It will guide the work of the National Liturgical Centre according to 
guidelines given earlier and will be responsible for it before the Bishops' Con- 
ference. It will also be at the service of the Regional Councils for guidance, 
if and when asked for. 


As regards the National Liturgical Centre of Bangalore the Report 
first states the following: 


We wish to place on record the excellent work that the National Liturgical 
Cenue has to its credit in the field of liturgical renewal. In the recent past 
particularly, several allegations have been made against the Centre, specifically 
that It has proceeded abritrarily in certain matters of inculturation. Having 
' studied the matter and looked into the records at our disposal, we find that 
most of the allegations are unwarranted. 


the car/ ^ National Centre remains unchanged (though 
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the Holy See that no oaptf imeittation shall be carried out without the due 
approval and sanction of the competent eodesiastical authority. '‘Therefore 
no other person, not eved a priest, may add, remove or change anything in the 
liturgy on his own authority” (S.C., n. 22, 3). < 

Another item calling for clarifications is the ^'Twelve Points df 
Adaptcaion". The Report says: ' 

Retarding the Twelve Points of Adaptation, it is clear from the documents 
that the procedure adapted was correct. The Brnakulam CBCI Oeneral 
Meeting of 1970 confiri^ the above. (See Report of the CBCI Oeneral 
Meeting, Brnakulam, 1970, p. 61). Given the optional character of the imple- 
mentation of these Twelve Points, we see no purpose in the controversy being 
carried on in the Press. We are distressed at the unfair use that is made of the 
columns of the Letters to the Editor in some of our Catholic Papers which un- 
necessarily continue this controversy. In the wider interests of the Church we 
strongly urge that the controversy on ail matters connected with this problem 
should cease. Let all keep in mind that these are optional. We repeat that 
necessary catechesis should precede their introduction. 

The “Indian Anaphora” has never been authorised by the CBCI and may 
not be used. 

About the use of an Indian Order of the Mass, incorporating some or ail 
of the Twelve Points, it is for the Regional Councils and the local Ordinary 
to decide. 

In conclusion, the Report states: “Liturgy which is the source and 
summit of Christian life is and ought to be the worship of the Father 
in heaven of people united in love and through Christ who is our way 
to the Father. We, therefore, appeal to all sections of the people of 
God to foster that spirit of unity and charity which has to flow from 
our worship in spirit and truth. ” 

V V * 

The importance of the Report lies primari ly in the structural change 
it introduces with regard to competence in liturgical matters. Up-till 
now, safeguarding the authority of the local bishops, the only competent 
authority for regulating the liturgy in the country by virtue of power 
conceded by law was the entire body of the CBCI. This meant that 
liturgical changes to be (optionally) introduced in individual dioceses 
required a 2/3 majority vote of the CBCI, previous to being sent for 
approval to the Sacred Congregation for the Sacraments and Divine 
Worship. It is a known fact that changes desired by bishops of entire 
regions were blocked because they failed to obtain the required majo- 
rity. It is even better known that liturgical changes which obtained 
the required majority gave rise to controversies in regions where they 
were less desired, the power of local bishops to withhold their imple- 
mentation in their individual dioceses notwithstanding. In this situ- 
ation the movement for adaptation and inculturation of the Uturgy 
was greatly hampered, though the Indian Hierarchy had repwitedly 
committed itself to the prinaple of liturgical adaptation. The Guide- 
lines for Liturgical Renewal approved at the Mangalore General 
Assembly of the CBCI (1978) had left this situation substantially 
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expcrfmental centres having to be sent by it to the Holy See. Regioiml 
Councils of Bishops were to deal with the S. Congregation for the 
£:raments and Divine Worship through 

adaptation, and required the recognition of the CBCI for setti^ up 
experimental centres (in consultation with the local Ordinary). Their 
competence to deal directly with the Roman Congregation remamed 
limited to the matter of translation of liturgical books in the regional 
languages. 


According to the new legislation — subject to the approval of 
the same by the Holy See — the CBCI remains the competent terri- 
torical authority “for all liturgical matters’. ; but it “delegates to the 
Regional Councils of Bishops, for a period of four years, its authority 
in all matters concerning liturgical adaptation and inculturation within 
the framework of the Conciliar Documents and the Instructions of the 
S.C. for Divine Worship”. The procedure foresees that “the Regional 
Councils of Bishops will determine those points of liturgical adaptation 
and inculturation which are required for the Region”, and that, after 
informing the CBCI Liturgy Commission of their proposals, they may 
proceed “according to their pastoral responsibility”. This means — 
subject to the Holy Sec’s approval — that for all matters of liturgical 
adaptation and inculturation requiring the sanction of the Holy See, 
the Regional Councils of Bishops are now entitled to deal directly with 
the S. Congregation for the Sacraments and Divine Worship, as well 
as for the setting up of centres of liturgical experimentation. The 
Report mentions, as thus depending on the competence of the Regional 
Councils of Bishops, the use of the Indian Order of the Mass. But 
many more items may be thought of, for which requests have often 
been made in recent years like for instance communion in the hand. 
The “Indian Anaphora”, as is well known, failed to obtain the 2/3 majo- 
rity vote of the CBCI; it can now eventually be sanctioned by Regional 
Councils of Bishops and introduced in Regions with the necessary 
approval of the Holy See. As for the “Twelve Points of Adaptation” 
it is clear that the approval already given by the CBCI and confirmed 
by the Holy See stands; the Report clearly reaffirms that the procedure 
adopted for their approval was correct. 


With this new legislation the CBCI has taken a bold and important 
step. It has recognized the reality of the country, with its great 
diversity of languages and cultures, its Christian Communities qf vastly 
different backgrounds and traditions, its greatly diverse pastoral and 
missionary situations. It may be foreseen that the new legislation 
will mark the rebirth of a movement which in the past suffered much 
from the adoption of a uniform policy for the whole country. It 
may also be hoped that the new legislation will bring to an end the 
painful and sterile controversies of the past few years. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Vrovliyo^fl978, « commentary on the same are found in 
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Church and Mission 


The Open Cburch. Invitation to a 
Messianic Lifestyle. By Jtirgen Molt- 
London, SCAf Press, 1978. Pp. 128. 
£ 3.50. 


Moltmann himself refers in this slim 
volume to the important book on Eccle- 
siology recently published by him under 
the title The Church in the Power of the 
Spirit (cf. ViDYAJYOTi 1979, pp. 138-139), 
in which some of the concepts found here 
are developed more extensively. But 
whereas that book was a scholarly treat- 
ment not easily accessible to non- 
professionals, this new one speaks to the 
congregation. This does not mean that 
the studies collected here are a reduced 
version of the theologian’s view, but 
rather that ‘what cannot be said simply 
does not need to be written at alt”. Not 
only does Moltmaim speak here to the 
congregation, but also “as a member of 
the congregation”. The central theme 
of the book is that the Church cannot be 
only the Church for the people (which 
would perpetuate a paternalistic and 
clerical mentality), but must become the 
Church of the people. Moltmann’s con- 
tention is, in fact, that the Church for the 
people, however kindly administered, is 
a dying institution; the Church of the 
people, with a reduced number or 
membCTS, is the Church of the future. 
It is this committed congregation that he 
wishes to invite to a messianic life-style. 
“Mission should neither biing the people 
again into the Church nor the Church 
into the people, but rather discover the 
Church of the i»ople and live the brother- 
hood of Jesus in the brotherhood of the 
‘least of these’." The Church is the 
cowe^tion. The “New Reformation” 
which is required today will consist in 
chan^ng the parish into a congregation. 
By this Moltmann means to transform it 
from a paternal institution into a fellow- 
ship of brothers, that is a community of 
friends in Jesus living for the foresaken 
and the helpless. For the congregation 
is an “Open Church”, struggling against 
all forms of social inhumanity. 


Moltmann’s book is a ^werful affiir- ' 
mation of the role of the laity tmd as such 
will render a great service. The probkm 
remains, however — as was already fWt 
in the previous book mentioned above — 
how in the Church of the people authority 
is to be exercised and where it comes from. 
Moltmann secs the problem but, 
avowedly, has not answer to offer: “I 
have no answers, but must pose the 
questions.” He is convinced that autho- 
rity from above will always deny the 
people,, thus denying the Gospel. The 
people ‘from below’ must be allowed to 
achieve the freedom intended by Christ. 
His view is onesided and there remains 
to combine the freedom of the people 
with a ministry of service to them given 
by Christ to his Chuch. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Mission Resumed ? By Michael 
Winter. London, Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1979. Pp. 129. £ 2.95. 

This book is written as a sequel to the 
author’s Mission or Maintenance, pu^ 
lisbed in 1973 (cf. The Clergy Monthly 
1973, pp. 452.453). In preparation for 
the National Pastoral Congress to be held 
at Liverpool in May 1980, Winter returns 
to the theses which his previous volume 
had put forward. He remains convinced 
that the Church in England has not yet 
experienced the results which might 
reasonably have been expected from the 
Second Vatican Council. The reason 
for this is that Church’s pastoral mission 
has not been sufficiently renewed in the 
line opened by the Council. This is not 
to say that nothing has bean done, but 
that much bolder steps need to be taken 
than have been so far. In his first volume 
Winter’s diagnosis of the Church in 
England was that its policy seemed — > 
wrongly — to be ordained to “main- 
tenance” rather than to “mission”. In 
the present volume he acknowledges now 
a will to resume the mission, and enquires 
into the means appropriate for this task. 
Hence the title: MfuionReramed? What 
is required is a complete overhauling of 
pastoral activity. Winter is I extremely 
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well informed of the pastoral scene in his 
country, and writes from much i^rsonal 
pastoral experience. His siugestioiu for 
serious reform and "radical change” ate, 
moreover, based on the deepest conciliar 
intuitions and on sound theology. Tlmy 
range from a thorough implementation 
of the structures of co-r«ponsibility set 
up ^ the council, to a serious reorgani- 
zation of parishes and dioceses. In line 
with the present pastoral trend. Winter 
rightly insists on the creation of “basic 
communities" destined to become the 
Church-cells of the future. He then faces 
squarely the problem of ministry posed 
to the Church by these communities of 
the future. He advocates strongly ^ as 
he did already in his previous volume — 
the ordination of married people who, 
as “part-time” workers will cater to the 
nMds of tesic communities, while the 
full-time priests of the traditional type will 
operate at the broader level of the parish. 

Though the book is limited to the 
Et^lish scene, there is no doubt that the 
^estions it raises are valid in many mher 
Cmurches, and the solutions it proposes 
often applicable elsewhere. It should 
therefore be of interest to all those, 
especially bishops and priests, who wish 
to update the Church’s pastoral mission 
In the Spirit of the Council. 
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people on its own" (». 106). Hmce 
the pastoral action of the ChurclNS 
remains authoritarian, paternalist and 
institutionalised. Room needs to te 
created for freedom, partieipi^on and 
crativity— in short for the values of 
the Gospel. In two short chapters 
Segundo suggests “A Different Approadi" 
and “Elements of a Different Ecd^o- 
logy”. The diagnosis of the “hiddra 
motives” certainly applies far be^nd 
the boundaries of the Latin Am^can 
Continent, and pastors in other Churches 
will be stirred by it to a fruitful pastoral 
reflection. We may, however, reMet 
that the author has hardly begun in this 
volume to outline an alternative model. 

J. Duma, SJ. 

Training for CnmmuDity MintoMce. 
W ^ries of Eight Training Manuals). 
B)' F. Lobinoer and others. London, 
Collins Liturgical Publications, 1S79. / 7 
per set. ’ ' 


I. Dupuis. S.I. 

Tbe Hidden Motives of Pastoral Action. 
La in American Reflections, fly Juan 

j 595 1978. Pp. 141. 

p,o«*'^*i‘* l>ook seeking a new 

Church’s* misrion 
tlmt would meet the needs of today 

Thi k •’ Catin American 

'i H ‘he well Kl 

drtisans of a 

teB^cafSr?’ complete thco- 

have arisen todale from 
W liberation theology 

endeavours here to lay bare 

ac^lnTn 5" Pastord 

action in Latin American Churches and 

bSLt ’^hich It is 

follows: ;‘ftSog?callJ%e“‘«f fearflri 

fer'7h^>fo1iSlfy°^ 

Pasforally we are fearful for 

haves’’ ‘hat it doAs^Mt 

have the power it once had to attract 


This new Mries of “how-tcwio-it" 
booKiets, originally drawn up for the 
pastoral needs of Churches m Africa, 
'* oes'pjed for a systematic training of 
adult lay leaders in every aspect of a 
community's liturgy of the word and 
sacramrat. It includes the following 
areas of learning in skills, each in an 
individual manual averaging between 
JO and 80 pages: preparing parents for 
inrant baptism; assistant ministers of 
the Eucharist (e.g., for distributing Com- 
munion m church and to the sick); sacris- 
tam; hymn- leaders; readers; preadiing; 
eaamg the community service; funeral 
i«den. A sample packet of pictures 
connection with the 
first booklet, and a leader’s manual for 
the last are also included in the special 
introductory pack of material. All of * 
this nuterjal is presented simply, yet in 
doctrinally 

sound) pattern. The authors follow 
the approach of functional learninir' 
S^‘''ki‘k "’.>®'“'* ‘hen the tl^- 

competent lay leaders 
but °tk experience, 

STita ri 

^ ®t the gradual assumption of real 
^Po^biity. To avoid a new IdSd 
““ monopoly must be 



Not only does such « serinsj9eeia io^a- 
tMisable to any pajrisfa -«>eton thotq^ 
tbe trojaing might have to be a^fHM 
to the i^es^ state and stage of evdlviag 
lay lea^slup in any particular commu- 
nity; the series also promises exciting 
changes in the structures of parish com- 
munities. Perhaps one example will 
suffice. The first words of introduction 
for the manual on “Training for Preach- 
ing” reads: “This boi^et has been pre- 
pared as an aid in the training of preachers 
who do not go through a seminary. 
Th^ could be deacon-trainees, leaders 
of Sunday services, leaders of fiinerals, 
official lay preachers, or Christians who 
often give witness during Holy Mass.” 
The local Churches in Africa have much 
to teach the rest of us ! 

J. Currie, S.J. 

Liturgy and Saeraments 

The Once and the Future Liturgy. 
By J. D. Crichton. Dublin, Veritas 
Publications, 1977. Pp. 143, (No price 
given.) 

Christian Celebration: The Prayer of 
the Church. By J. D. Crichton. 
London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1978. Pp. 
134. £ 3.50. 

A former parish priest with vast 
pastoral expcnence, J. D. Crichton is 
also a well known authority in liturgy. 
We have formerly reviewed a previous 
volume of the trilogy on Christian Cele- 
bration, devoted to the Sacraments (cf. 
The Clergy Monthly, 1974, p. 464), 
and appreciated the author’s pastoral 
approach to liturgical renewal in the 
line of the Second Vatican Council. 
The second book under review here, 
devoted to “The Prayer of the Church”, 
completes that trilogy on Christian 
celebration. 

1. TTie Once and the Future Liturgy 
is a general treatment of liturgical renewal. 
Crichton reminds us of what the liturgy 
was before Vatican II and shows what 
enormous pi ogress has been made with 
the official implementation of the 
Council’s Constitution on Liturgy. But 
he does not stop there: having recalled 
the past and exposed the present, he 
concentrates on the future, convinced 
as he is that liturgical renewal remains 
an ongoing process to be pursued even 
after tlw post-conciliar revision of litur- 
gical rites has been completed. (Questions 
remmn with regard to liturgical language 
— here Engli^— which call for an 
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answer. More in^tortantly; the whole 
iS^ of liturgio^ adaptation remaios 
open, haring thus far been only siqter- 
fiaally tacmed, Litur^cal celebcaobn 
raises, moreover, theological and pastoral 
questions with re^d to communities 
and nunistries. Without' devaluing the 
parish, Crichton advocates celebratioa 
in small groups and stresses the pastoral 
need for “basic - communities”. This 
leads him to favour with many recent 
authors — the ordination of married 
community leaders who Would cater to 
the liturgical needs of such communities; 
in the process he aW examines the bene- 
fits that can be derived from the renewal 
of the permanent diaconate. In these 
and many other questions he disidays 
a sound theological judgment and an 
unmistalcable pastoral concern. ' He be- 
lieves that the present state of liturgical 
renewal is only “the end of the ban- 
ning’. Here is a sure guide for all those 
who, following “the movement of the 
Spirit”, wish to contribute to the Church’s 
future liturgy. 

2. The third volume in the series 
Christian Celebration, devoted to The 
Prayer of the Church, has the same 
qualities as its predecessors on the Mass 
and the Sacraments. The subject was 
perhaps more difficult, and the author 
does not dissimulate the difficulty, ex- 
perienced by many priests even after 
the reform of the Divine Office (1971), 
to make the “Prayer of the Church” 
into real prayer. His aim is to show 
how this is in fact possibje, not only for 
derics but also for Christian Commu- 
nities according to the present mind of 
the Church. With this aim in view, 
Crichton first studies the theological 
questions involved: The Problwn of 
Liturgical Prayer, The Prayer of the 
Church. There follows a historical 
sketch of the Divine Office and a chapter 
on the Liturgy of the Hours. The 
various parts of the Office, Psalms, Lec- 
tionaries. Hymnary, Intercessions, are 
then studied in senate chapters. The 
last chapter is on “The Celebration of 
the Divine Office”. All this provides 
a sound knowledge of the Office and of 
the principles that have guided its post- 
Vatican II reform. The book is, more- 
over, packed with suggestions on how 
to use the Office intelligently for private 
recitation and community celemation. 
Crichton is aware that the Office as it 
now stands is still not perfect, and he 
makes suggestions for further inqirove- 
ments. He nevertheless concludes: “It 
must be said that the Qiurch has put 
into our hands an instrument of prayer 
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if it is to be jud^ 
in some ways, “» 

flexible and it can be uarf for th^ur^ 

for which U was devised (p.l2»J- »“ 

book is highly recommended to pn»ts 

pastors aware that to pray anj 
peopte pray in ‘be Church s name is an 
Kportant part of their function, and 
desirous to do this better.^ g ^ 

Do Sacramenta Change ? By M. 
Amalaooss, S.J. 

Publications in India, 1979. Pp. 

Rs 12. 

This book is the thesis which the 
author presented at the “Institut Catho- 
lique", Paris, in fulfilment of the requir^ 
ments for a doctorate in theology- The 
question of the variable and invariable 
elements in sacramental rites is not new. 

It has often been disputed in Christian 
tradition, has been taken up by the 
Council of Trent, and has again surfaced 
in the recent sacramental theology. 
Traditionally the question was asked m 
terms of the validity of the sacraments 
which are being conferred. The post- 
Coneiliar movement for liturgical adap- 
tation, especially in mission countries, 
has however given new importance to the 
question and placed it in a much broader 
context. Fr Amaladoss’ intention is to 
enquire into the structure of sacramental 
symbqis with a view to finding valid 
enteria to decide which are the elements 
that pertain to the ‘substance’ of the 
sacraments instituted by Christ and are 
therefore immutable. With this end in 
view he has recourse to the findings of 
the recent science of semiology which 
studies the structure of signs and symbols 
as they operate in human and social 
communication. This helps to show the 
importance of the context in which com- 
munication takes place; it also helps to 
show that what is essential, and tfierefore 
immutable, in sacramental symbols is the 
significance attached to them by Christ. 
Provided this is preserved, the matter 
and form which traditionally make up 
the substance of the rite could remain 
mutable, even where the N.T. testifies 
clearly to a definite matter used by 
Christ himself, as in the case of the 
eucharistic bread and wipe. Ft Amala- 
doss’ position coincides with that of a 
growing number of theologians today, 
but he has the merit of basing it on a 
serious study of symbolism. 

It is to be regretted that the production 
of this scholarly book is seriously defec- 
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tive. The printing is poor; the twt 
itself is marred by many 
rapecially in the foot-notes. TWa un- 
happily may deter the senous reMa. 

J. DUPUB, SJ. 

The Eucharist: The Bread of life. 
By Ernest Lusstan, S.S.S. Nt*> Vork, 
Alba House, 1977, Pp. 247. f 5.95. 

This volume completes a trilogy on the 
Eucharist, of which the first two vplumes 
have been reviewed in this periodical 
(cf. ViDVAJVOTi 1975, p. 335; 1977, p. 
375). Like the previous volumes, this 
one too is made up of short chapters 
(29 in all), avoiding all scholarly appea- 
rance (there are no foot-notes) and 
reproducing what seem to have been 
spiritual conferences. Many of these 
chapters treat of biblical themes related 
to the Eucharist, without entering into 
exegetical discussions- A few give his- 
toricai notes on the Cenacle, the Cata- 
combs, etc. Two only are devoted to 
Euchmistic Theology Today. These are 
more by way of a s/a/us quaestionis on 
the questions that are raised than of a 
contribution to theii solutions. They 
do not seem to add to what the author 
has previously written. The theology 
put forward in the volume is rather 
traditional though insights from Vatican 
TI have been meiged with it. With its 
limitations, the volume will be used with 
profit by priests for conferences as well 
as by sisters and catechists. 

3. Ditpuis, S.J. 

hove in Christian Morality 

Agape. An Ethical Analysis. By 
Gene Outka. Yale Publications in Reli- 
gion, 17. Nev Haven and London, 
Yale University Press, 1978. Pp. x-321. 
$ 4.95. 

This is a doctoral dissertation presented 
at Yale University, under the direction 
of Professor James M. Gustafson. Its 
author, who is an associate professor of 
reiigious studies at the same University, 
also did post-doctoral research work in 
analytic moral philosophy at Oxford. 

The study subjects to analysis, mainly 
from the ethical point of view, a notable 
portion of the vast literature on love 
written by both ftotestant and Romas 
Catholic thinkers. The period coveted 
goes from around 1930 to 1972, when the 
thesis was first published. 
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After iiKiuiring into love,, 

neij^bouT'love, as a normative ethical 
principle, the author rdates this stamiard 
of jove to self-'iove and justice, with which 
it is often compared. He then applies 
the standard to judgments atout moral 
conduct and _ thus meets the tjuestions 
of rules, of situation ethics, of intention 
and virtues and of grace. In or^r to 
find out “-why be loving” and to justify 
the principle of love as moral standard, 
he conaimrs the more specifically reli- 
gious and theological aspMts of love, 
the question of grace and its relaticn to 
nature, and of the contents of human 
agape. After an extensive chapter conse- 
crated to Karl Barth, the author ends 
with a “revisit”, where the major claims 
of his detailed discussions arc explored. 

One can but admire the manner in 
which the author succeeds in succinctly 
exposing the insights of so many writers 
on such a complex subject. The scholar- 
ship of the analytical research is of high 
standard and demands from the reader 
a sustained attention. The book is 
obviously meant for specialists. It helps 
them to penetrate more deeply into the 
thought of most of the contemporary 
writers in the matter of agape. 

G. Gilueman, S.J. 


mimder# 

mainlji^^f liuiu U 
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'XAxwaw 10 am./ uvuw ’that here we have 

a quite clear and consistent view of sexual 
morality. However, the author feels 
the netxl for presenting some bamc 
principles of fundamental moral theology 
beforegoingontospecifiepoints. Thei^ 
by. he has laid bare his presuppositions 
which other writers on the subject would 
do well to emulate. He has every right 
to adopt a particu^ stance, but he seems 
to oversimplify the current debate on 
moral absolutes by making it appear that 
this is almost universally accepted and 
that any other p<»ition is just outdated. 
He accepts the view of Bruno Schuller, 
Richard McCormick and others that 
nothing is a moral evil apart from the 
circumstances and the intention of the 
moral agent. Such acts as killing and 
masturbation would in themselves be at 
most ontic evils. The view supporting 
moral absolutes, or that some actions 
are intrinsically evil, is dismissed a.’ 
‘physicahsm’. It does not occur to the 
author that there may be an intemiediate 
view which admits the existence of intrin- 
sically (moral) evil acts, although in some 
conflict situations tlic perplexed cons- 
cience may perceive them as lesser evils 
(cf. my forthcoming book, Christian 
Living According to Vatican II, Bangalore, 
TPI, 1980). 


Sexttal Morality 

Sexoal Morality: A Catholic Perspec- 
tive. By Philip S. Keane, S.S, New 
York, Paulist Press, 1977. Pp. viii-236. 
» 5.95. 

The author starts by noting that 
often moral theology talks about parti- 
cular problems in human sexuality 
without formulating an overall perspective 
from which to view these problems. So 
he himself makes two basic statements 
for a theology of human sexuality. First, 
human sexuality is a basic gift of God, 
although it can be misused. The second 
IS that it is a gift that touches the human 
person on all levels of his existence. 
Hence, all tneories that overstress physical 
aspects, or are overly romantic, or purely 
societal must be rejected. Instead, the 
author intends to adopt a wholistic pers- 
pective ba^ on biblical anthropology. 
He recognizes that the Scriptures defi- 
nitely reject all dehumanizing forms of 
sexuality such as sexual cruelty, rape, 
or prostitution, although he would not 
push the Scriptures too far on specific 
questions such as masturbation or homo- 
sexuality. 


In the light cf updated information 
on masturbation, ttw author presents 
two contemporary views. The first would 
consider it always wrong, but judge 
concrete cases leniently because of lack 
of sufficient deliberation and full consent. 
In the second view the ontic evil of 
masturbation would not always be a 
serious moral evil in the concrete. The 
author obviously chooses the second, 
adding that in some cases there would 
be no moral evil. 

After referring to the changed pers- 
pective regarding homosexuality, the 
author takes the position that “there is 
a priority or normativity to heterosexual 
acts” (p. 87), and hence “even the best 
homosexual acts always contain a sigin- 
ficant aspect of ontic evil” (p. 88). He 
would then want the Church and society 
to refuse to permit homosexual marriages. 
But he holds that in some circumstances, 
the ontic evil does not become an objec- 
tive moral evil. 

The reader by now has no diffi- 
culty in anticipating what he would 
say regarding premarital intercourse, 
and adultery. Still, he declares that 
‘casual,’ as opposed to ‘committed’, 
premarital intercours e (an d heavy pet- 
ting) always invi^ittffjPlVia^l as well 
as ontic evil, 
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As would be expected, he differs from 
the teaching of Humancu, VHae regarding 
the morality of contraception, although 
he admits that “the presently available 
methods of artificial birth control involve 
ontic evil” (p. 127), and that “the one 
means of birth control the Church has 
aporovedt periodicabstinence, will emerge 
as the most desirable” ibid.). Regar^ng 
sterilization he adopts the moditiM 
understanding of the principle cf double 
effect, which does not seem to be helpful 
since it is like ‘pouring new wine into an 
old bottle’. 

Concerning marital breakdown, the 
author docs not considci the Church s 
present liberal annulment policies satis- 
factory. He would favour a nuanced 
allowance of second marriages, although 
he admits that this would not fully respect 
tne Christian ideal. Alternately, he 
would favour a ‘good faith’ solution, 
at least in the internal forum, permitting 
the reception of the sacraments to those 
who are in irregular situations. 

The author has some helpful consi- 
derations about the significance of celi- 
bacy and the nature of celibate close 
friendships. He also provides valuable 
insights on other issues. Hence the 
whole work has considerable value even 
though the validity of its positions de- 
pends largely on the author’s basic 
suppositions, as already pointed out. 
These positions clearly depart fiom the 
teachi ngs of the Ml 1 gisteri urn as reafflrmed 
in the recent Vatican Declaration on 
Sexual Ethics. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Embodiment An Approach to Sexua- 
lity and Chri.stian Theology. By James 
B. Nelson. London, SPECK, 1979. 
Pp. 303. £ 6.50. 

This is a thought provoking book 
based on studies in several fields. It 
goes beyond the usual question: what 
does Christian faith have to say about 
our lives as sexual beings ? It also deals 
with the query: what does our experience 
as sexual human beings mean for the 
way in which we understand and attempt 
to live out the faith ? The author is 
convinced that if sexual questions are 
also religious questions, so too are reli- 
gious questions sexual ones. Lest he be 
taken for a latter Freud, it should be 
clear that he takes sexuality in the wider 
comprehensive sense which does not 
only involve biologically based needs, 
but also has more symbolic meanings, 
psychological and cultural orientations. 
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Sexuality is understood as our self- 
understanding as male and female, ^eo- 
tional orientations towards those or the 
opposite and/or of the same sex, and 
our attitudes to our own bodies and 
those of others. 

The author brin^ out the importance 
of the body in biblical anthropology and 
Christian doctrines like the incarnation. 
Sexuality becomes a means of human 
communication. He also traces the 
negative elements in Christian tradition, 
derived largely from Hellenistic dualism, 
that left its mark on theological thinking 
and Christian life down to our time 
leading to body alienation. The dualism 
of body and soul, compounded with the 
stereotype of man beii^ more rational 
and woman more emotional, has led to 
the sexist dualism of man’s superiority 
over woman. However, salvation has a 
sexual dimension, not in the sense that 
we are saved by sexuality, but that we 
are given new life, not in spite of our 
sexual body-selves, but precisely in and 
through this entire selfhood which we 
are. The doctrine of bodily resurrection 
comes to confirm this. 

Here the question of the sexuality of 
Jesus is touched upon, it seems without 
suficient care, not to speak of delicacy. 
While it is necessary to admit the total 
reality of the incarnation, we cannot 
thereby conclude to disorderly sexual 
inclinations in Jesus nor to his probable 
marriage. The first point is taken care 
of by the perfect integration of his per- 
sonality. Regarding the second, the 
author seems to have missed the positive 
significance of virginity here and- else- 
where in the book. 

Coming to sexual ethics, the author 
repeatedly rejects any normative value 
to normal intercourse in marriage. He 
calls sex ‘the language of love’, but 
denies any intrinsic element in that 
language. The way is open to the 
approval of masturbation, homosexual 
activity and so on. He even sees poten- 
tiality for positive goodness in such acts. 
Thus masturbation for those whom he 
calls ‘androgynous personalities’, could 
be a communion within and contribute 
to personal integration. While this line 
of thinking dweryes attention, it should 
not become a justification for every form 
of deviation, ultimately leading to the 
debasement of the human personality. 
There is enough ipsation and exploitation 
already. 

Finally, the author calls for a ‘resexua- 
‘■J'DS’ of the Church’s theology. This is 
all right if it m^ns regaining a positive 
view of this divine gift, acknowledging 
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the equal and comRlemeBtary nature of 
man and woman, and recognizing the 
validity of feminine images for the divi- 
nity. But one should bs more carefhl 
in spiking of sexual mysticism, for this 
is easily open to distortion as the author 
himself seems to be aware. 

This work cannot be considered defi- 
nitive in any sense, but it could be 
welcomed as a basis for debate on impor- 
tant issuer that touch the Church and 
modern man today. 

G. LoBO, S.J. 

Marriage Counselling 

Love is a Couple. Evenings for 
Couples (Leader’s Guide). Evenings for 
Couples (Response Sheets). 

Parents a^ Lovers. Evenings for 
Parents ^Leader's Guide). Evenings for 
Parents (Response Sheets). 

By Chuck Gallagher, S.J. and others. 
Bombay, St Paul Publications, 1979. 
Rs 22 for each set. (Available from 
Examiner Press Bookshop, 35 Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400023.) 

As Vatican II has pointed out, marriage 
is an ‘intimate partnership of iove'. 
But often even in apparently ‘good’ 
marriages there is no real partnership. 
In.stead, there seem to be ‘married singles’, 
somehow living together to fulfil a social 
role. This state of affairs arises largely 
because of a lack of communication 
between the partners. For the last 
several years the movement of Marriage 
Encounter has succeeded in bringing new 
life and ho[>c to hundreds of thousands 
of couples, of whom many thousands in 
India. 

Fr Gallagher, one of the foremost 
promoters of the movement in the United 
States, has prepared these two sets of 
three volumes in order to facilitate en- 
counter sessions. In each set, there is 
a gweral exposition for a full weekend, 
as well as a guide for the leader and 
response sheets for the participants. 
The last two in each set are based on the 
now well known serendipity model. 
The volumes of response sheets each 
contain 80 questionnaires— enough for 
20 persons for 4 Evenings. It is to be 
hoped that many Encounter Groups 
will avail themselves of these valuable 
aids. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 

So You Want to Get Married ! 
By R. H. Lesser. Allahabad, St 
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Paid Publication, 1978. ISd. 

Rs 5.50. 

The author knows his subject, he 
knows his readers, and he knows how 
to communicate his message. The pre- 
sent book is largely the fruit of a rich 
experience in guiding engaged and 
married couples. The ideas are fr^fa 
and invariably maintain the attention 
of the reader. 

Today, more than ever, there is need 
for an in-depth preparation for the 
sublime and difficult vocation of marriage. 
This books should be of help in this 
matter. It should also be a guide to 
happy married life. 

O.L. 


Good News for Today 

Get Through till Nightfall. By Colin 
Morris. Glasgow, Collins (Fount Paper- 
backs), 1979. Pp. 126. 95 p. 

Living Words. By Michel Quoisr. 
Dublin, Gill and Macmillan, 1979. Pp. 
85. £ 1.95. 

Is the Gospel really good news today ? 
Does it offer answers to contemporary 
humankind’s struggles and anxieties ? 
And to its expectations and hungers as 
well ? And is the Word presented as 
such by the ministers of the Gospel ? 
Commenting upon our times, one recent 
observer admitted that unless the essential 
message of the Gospel can be formulated 
in the course of a typical conversation 
running no more than a half-hour, then 
there simply will be no evangelisation. 

The two small books under review, 
one of whose authors is perhaps better 
known in Catholic circles than the other, 
represent attempts to use the modern 
media to make the Gospel relevant in a 
brief time to a wide audience. The first 
is a series of fifty “thoughts for the day’’, 
broadcast over the BBC; the second, 
some thirteen televised Sunday sermonet- 
tes based onthe Gospel reading of the day. 

Most of us are familiar with Quoist’s 
ability to make the faith come alive in 
the ordinary events of daik life. If we 
ha''e read his Prayers of Life , we shall 
not be surprised by his down-home 
applications and reflections on the Gospel. 
The general impression here, however, 
strikes me as being more sobre and 
sombre than the previous work. In his 
own words, it might be summed up: 
“My friends, if our faith, the outward 
signs of our faith, and our obligations 
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are declining, it is because the faf 
Jesus Christ is vanishing from our sigm 

^’’'Mortis, a Methodist minister wd 

missionaiy, a decorated fi“doffl-fightw 
in Zambia, and presently a •"o^dcasto 
and teiecaster in London, draws from 
a wide range of experience to share his 
faith vignettes, which he strives to .maicc 
"witty without being self*consciously 
clever, serious but not dull, homely bu 
not vulgar, earthed in th^e everyday^™ 
and yet oifering the stuff of which dreams 
are made, religious without (King churchy, 
committed but not dogmatic, and al»ve 
all evangelical in the sense that the chict 
atm is neither to divert, enteilain nor 
inform but to change something or 
someone" (p. 9). 

Eoth authors would agree that an cllcc- 
livc Gospel minister need be neither a 
scholar not an analyst; much less should 
he try to tickle the ears of his audience 
by topical flashiness. Morris himself 
presents a helpful distinction— helpful 
especially to us who try to preach the 
Gospel— with regard to that well-worn 
term, "relevance”: “Relevance means 
the (ircachcr neither echoing the world 
nor seeking to lead it, but confronting it. 
There is a grand irrelevance about preach- 
ing, the sacrifice of immediate application 
for basic certitudes which speak to the 
perpetual human condition. These 
truths soar beyond the limits of lopi* 
cality, yet touch down in every time and 
challenge men to see themselves and 
their actions in wider context than the 
standards of the day” (p. 30). 

No doubt, both books labour under 
the limitation of being second-hand 
presentations, one step removed from 
their original, oral delivery. Moreover, 
the reflections are simple and not pro- 
found, in that they were intended for a 
wide spectrum of listeners. Still, 1 woufd 
recom^nd both books, not only for 
their insights which might jog our own 
faith into greater intensity, but also as 
examples of how we might make the 
Gospel into "good news", even within 
a very limited time and for a widely 
liversifled audience. 

J. Currie, S.J. 


Why Are You Afraid 7 By Michael 
Buckley. London, Darlon, Longman and 
Todd, 1979. Pp. xi-131. £ 2.95. 

(Available from Examiner Press Book- 
shop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 

Fear is a universal experience, and 
our desperate efforts to hide this fact 
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only intensify its grip upon us. Hav^ 
the courage to admit fear, says the auti^ 
of this thoughtful hook, is the 
of one’s conquest of fear- Fear is a 
crippling disease, but still wotm are 
man’s destructive efforts to handle it, 
to cope with it in prejudice, hatred and 
aggTession. These consequences are aU 
too evident in troublo-spots arpuiw t» 
world, in the Middle East, in South 
Africa, and in Northern Ireland where 
Fr Buckley founded the Peace Movwnent 
m 1977. He knows whereof he sp^ks- 
Much of his active ministry is, in fact, 
dedicated to the causes of peace and 
iLConeiliation. 

With a craftsmans skill, the author 
weaves Scripture, iileralurc and personal 
experience into a highly readable analysis 
of fear and its sole remedy. He traces 
fear in the life of Jesus, which was part 
of his full humanity; in tl* life of IWer. 
who represents all of us; in the life of 
the institutional Church. He studies the 
big fears of this age and of evciy age: 
fear of change; fear of God; fear of 
oneself; and fear of others. . 

The antidote for fear is lalth, tor just 
as fear breeds hatred, so faith engenders 
love. Faith in God, faith in others, 
faith in oneself, faith in the Spirit- ed 
procesfi of life— these "faiths’ enable 
us to overcome fear. If Gcthsemanc is 
the penultimate of Jesus’ own fears, it 
is also the record of faith overcoming 
fear. If Peter denied Christ l^usc of 
fear, he boldly proclaimed him Lord, 
because of the resurrection gift of faith. 
Faith is power, power to accept, to let go, 
to trust, to love. 

Such is the central message of this 
book. In so far as fear is the biggest 
demon of our lives — personal, spiritual, 
societal— these reflections are bound to 
strike a resonant note with the reader. 
“You of little faith, why are you afraid 7” 
The answer lies in the question. 

I niihRiR. q.J. 


Women 

Women Religions Unafraid. Select Re- 
piints from the Bulletins of International 
Union of Supcriois General, Rome, from 
1975-1978. Bangalore, Asian Trading 
Corporation, 1979. Pp, 268. Rs 22.50. 

Reviewing this book presents me with 
some moblems. First of all, its collec- 
tion of articles and addresses, more than 
half of which are authored by men, is 
nonetheless aimed at inspiring women 
reiigi ous in t hei r unique vocation. Whe- 
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tlier or not it succeeds be bettor 

assessed by a Sister than by me. Second- 
ly, the title seems to indicate a well- 
intentioned desire to allay /ears. But 
fear, to me, is a very concrete thihg, 
arisinp; from the ccmiplexities of a p;iven 
situation. I am not at all convinced 
that personal fears can be adequately 
handled in general exhortations. Fears 
there are, and personal and group renewal 
must begin with facing thw down and 
acquiring a measure of self-resp^t and 
self-confidence, but the victory is won 
more in the trenches of here-and-now 
interaction, than in the back benches 
listening, or in a comfortable armchair 
reading. 

My own observation— admittedly for 
what it is worth 1— is that, in their 
praiseworthy quest for renewal. Sisters 
are suffering from an overdose of “mes- 
sages”, usually administered by “the 
other half”, some consisting of “pep 
pills”, stirring them up to be fervent 
disciples of the latest movement; others 
serving as “tranquillisers”, rendering 
them happy in a comfortable if hazy 
“fog”. But most of these messages are 
accepted without question and uncriti- 
cally, so that the courage to make a 
decidon on one’s own, to commit 
oneself freely and personally (even as 
a community), is most often lacking. 
And fear, among other debilitating per- 
sonal experiences, is never banished 
without the courage of personal affir- 
mation. 

Having said this, I must also confess 
that there is much valuable material 
contained in these pages. The twenty 
articles, including the present pope’s 
address to religious superiors just a year 
ago, first appeared in separate bulletins 
of the U.I.S.G., but are now grouped 
together under three headings; (1) “The 
Woman Religious”; (2) “Living the 
Vows Today”; and (3) “Journeying in 
Faith”. In the first part, which deals 
with the consecration and mission of the 
religious Sister, I found the back-to-back 
presentations of Azevedo and Motte, 
tracing the past and analysing data in 
the present, to be the very core of the 
book. The section on the vows, combin- 
ing personal experience with theological 
renewon, is uniformly good. The third 
section includes reflections on commu- 
nity life, spiritual renewal, the catechesis 
of religious life, and the importance of 
a congregation’s charism. 

There is much to be gained by indi- 
viduals and communities reflecting on 
the general notions oflo'ed here. These 
are sound principles, based upon up-to- 


date theology aniL in some cases, personal 
experience. Let us hope that the 
leadei(s) can assimilate them into an 
awareness that leads to concrete action 
and mobilisation against fear. For in 
the end, it will of necessity be women 
(religious) who will liberate themselves, 
or— as Rosemary flaughtoif has put it 
— who will throw off the domination of 
men (clerics) as masters to reclaim them 
as friends and co-workers. This will of 
necessity, it seems to me, involve some 
structural changes sooner or later, how- 
ever much the institution may resist, and 
so I cannot agree with (he compiler of 
this volume (who must be commended 
in other regards for her careful and 
thoughtful selection) when she says in 
the “Foreword”; “Today we are no 
longer concerned with updating of struc- 
tures, for that stage is crossed, but our 
main concern is to deepen the interior 
renewal already begun but which must 
go on ceaselessly as it is an on-going 
process.” An essential part of the 
“journey of faith” is being open to the 
future. Whatever it may be, wherever it 
may lie. Herein pieciscly lies the joy of 
wholehearted commitment to God, for be 
is Lord of the future 1 

J. Currie, S.J. 


Good News for Women. Edited by 
Jyoisna Chatterji. I.S.P.C.K., 

1979. Pp. 78. Rs 3.50. 

The aim of this booklet is to help 
members of Bible study groups to acquire 
a new consciousness of woman as a 
whole person in the eyes of God, made 
for full participation in God’s purpose 
for this world. The following points 
are outliired for each of the eleven themes: 
aims, Bible readings, prayers, suggestions 
for presentation by the leader and for 
response of the participants, and dis- 
cussion questions. For some themes, 
there are also case studies. 

Here and there, the use of the Bible 
seems to be a bit too free. The way 
sterilization has been casually introduced 
In a case study on Women’s Right to 
Choice may seem to imply that it is a 
positive good. While it is for the per- 
son to decide whether she wants to 
go in for such a measure, responsible 
parenthood should not be identified with 
this drastic measure even by implica- 
tion. Apart from these remarks, we 
think that this study guide will be 
quite useful. 

O. LoBo, S.J. 
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Religions 


Judflism. By Samuel T. Lachs and 
Saul P. Wachs. Niks, Illinois, Argus 
Communications. 1919. Pp. 101. £l-50- 
(Available from Examiner Press 
shop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 


The book belongs to the “Major World 
Religions Series”. The series “attempts 
to present the religious traditions of 
Judaism, Christianity, I-slam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, China and Africa in their 
unity and variety. On the one hand, 
the authors interpret the traditions about 
which they are writing as a faith or a 
world-view which instills the lives of 
their adherents with value, meaning and 
direction. On the other hand, each 
volume attempts to analyze a particular 
religion in terms of its historical and 
cultural settings. This latter dimension 
means that the authors are interest^ in 
the present form of a religious tradition 
as well as its past development” (p. x). 
This program delineates the approach 
and the main features of the book. 

The work consists of four parts. The 
first part focuses on the history of Judaism 
from Egypt and Exodus to the creation 
of the present-day Stale of Israel. The 
period from Abraham to Moses is not 
taken into account since the patriarchal 
sagas are written in the form of “ancient 
history”, that is, “historical experience 
embellished by legend and cultural 
stories” (p. 2). The purpose of the 
chapter evidently is not to give a detailed 
exposition of Israel’s history; only a 
summary survey can be given while 
indicating the main characteristics of 
each period and its meaning for both 
the political and religious development 
of the nation. The account of the fate 
of the Jews during the Christian era 
offers revealing and painful reading. 
The attitude of the Church towards the 
Jews throughout so many centuries is 
set forth fairly. This first part is the 
longest of the four and makes up nearly 
half of the book. Though, strictly 
speaking, being only an account of 
events, this historical survey if important 
in the study of a people whose political 
and religious life are one. The history 
of Israel, moreover, shows well how 
religions develop within particular histo- 
rical and cultural traditions, in particular 
times and places, and how they in turn 
influence their Setting. 

Part II examines the “ideas and ideals” 
which are at the root of Israel’s belief. 
The concept of Covenant has always been 
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central in Judaism. Associated with it 
are the concepts of God, Israel and the 
Torah- according to a popujar saying 
the three are one. The followiiyt points 
are touched on; 1. “human beitu^ and 
their nature”, more particularly the 
question of evil and human freedom, 
asceticism and the pleasures of life, 
poverty and riches; 2. “people and so- 
ciety” or the relationship between the 
individual and the community; 3. “the 
concept of God” or Jewish theology, viz. 
considerations about the relationship 
between God and man, God the creator 
of all, totally spiritual, omnipresent, 
omniscient, father, judge and king. One 
must note that Jewish theology is of a 
practical rather than of a philosophical 
or speculative character. Israel never 
developed anything like a systematic 
theology. The rabbis were more inte- 
rested in seeking principles that would 
guide a Jew’s daily life. 

Part in exposes “the life cycle of the 
Jew” with the rituals that give meaning 
to the various stages of life. These 
rituals are the result of time-honoured 
customs, regulating a Jew’s life from 
birth to burial. One thing is striking, 
viz; how these high-points in Jewish lift 
are not merely a matter of personal 
experience but are shared by the whole 
community. 

Part IV explores “the cycle of the 
Jewish Year”, the religious holy days, 
their meaning and celebration. In this 
section some topics, it seems to me, 
deserved a slightly more developed des- 
cription. 

The book ends with a selected biblio- 
graphy which includes some studies on 
Jesus and Christianity as seen by Jewish 
scholars. One wonders why works like 
Ancient Israel by R. de Vaux, or The 
Spirituality of Judaism by Le D6aut- 
Jaubert-Hruby (see Vidyajyoti 1978, 
pp. 233f) and other such works by non- 
Jewish authors are not included. 

The book gives a good, concise intro- 
duction to the study of Judaism. The 
approach is descriptive more than critical 
or theological. 

J. VOLCKAERT, SJ. 


Comparative Religion. Edited by 
Amarjit Sinoh Sethi and Reinhard 
PuMMER. New Delhi, Vikas Publishing 
House, 1979. Pp. xvi-200. Rs 60. 

As is said in the Foreword, “the book 
makes no pretensions of new or profound 
schol^hip, but is designed to make 
possible for interested lay readers to share 
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tlie insii^ts of otfaerst cacti associated 
witb. one pacticuia]' fcligion in a special 
way It should be of assistance in what 
Paul VI termed 'the search for an 
ad^uate understanding of the deepest 
mysteries that surround human existence’, 
for tlw understanding of other religions 
is iike^ to ^d new light on one’s own” 
<p IX) The book contains 12 contri- 
butions presented at inter-faith meetings 
in Canada, the main purpose of which 
was to come to know one another better . 
The essays are not necessarily written by 
experts, and are of unequal value. The 
introductory study deals quite com- 
petently with comparative religion and 
ways of dialogue between various faiths. 
The two essays on Yoga are technical, 
informative, but inconclusive, the second 
stretcdiing the meaning of the term Yoga 
to include techniques for inter-personal 
relationships and emotional development 
Other religions explained are Judaism, 
Christianity and specifically the Quakers, 
Islam, Sikhism and the Baha’i faith. 
The last two essays search for a universal 
religion through some form of syncretism 
- an effort often made in the past, which 
in this century turns out to be somewhat 
atheistic. The editors and publisher are 
to be congratulated for making these 
papers available to a larger public. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


The Fundamentals of Buddhism. By 
Moti Lai Pandit. Delhi, ISPCK, 1979. 
Pp. x-84. Rs 12. 

A lot of information is packed in these 
few pages which can serve as an intro- 
duction to the basic tenets and history of 
Buddhism. The booklet gives us a fair 
first acquaintance with some of the 
technical terms of Buddhist thought as 
they have emerged through many cen- 
turies. It will probably lead to further 
reading for which a short bibliography 
is supplied. Perhaps some harsh ex- 
pressions about the Buddha and unfavor- 
able evaluation from the Christian angle 
(mostly in the Appendix) could be 
soften^ and complemented with a more 
positive sympathy. 

G.G.-S 


Autobiographical 

Second Fiddle: Recollections and 
Reflections. By Norman Goodall. 
London, SPCK, 1979. Pp. viii-168. 
£ 4.25. 


This autobiographical sketch, and its 
subject-author, grow upon you. At first 
Goodall, who admits that his main 
intention in writing the book is to thank 
the many peo{>1e who have joined him 
in roles of various distinction (he refers 
to himself as “second fiddle”) in the 
unfinished symphony of the Lofd’s work, 
comes across as something of a stodgy 
name-dropper whose an^otes, while 
pleasant enough, are of a difierent time 
and place. But then, just as the Indian 
reader might be about to give up, chapter 
four arrives, which introduces the work 
of Goodall as Secretary of the London 
Mission Society, with his first “tour” 
taking him to India. Not only are we 
treated to some personal reminiscences 
of Gandhi, Tagore, Ambedtor, ELajaji 
and Netaji, but we have a chance to 
compare missionary approaches now with 
those then, a decade bWbre independence, 
when Christianity was looked upon by 
most Indians as inseparably united to the 
raj. “Alienation” is a word become 
familiar to a later generation, but there 
is a haunting reminder of it even in the 
thirties. 

The rest of the book traces the author’s 
(and the LMS’) journey through the 
International Missionary dbuncil to the 
World Council of Churches, of which 
Goodall served as Assistant General 
Secretary, 1961-63. The origins of the 
ecumenical movement were very closely 
connected with the missionary efforts 
of the various Protestant Churches: “It 
, was inevitable that the scandal of disunity 
should have been most glaringly appa- 
rent on those frontiers where emissaries 
of Christ were trying to testify con- 
vincingly to the reconciling and unifying 
power of the Gospel” (p. 68), Goodall’s 
active ministry, begun shortly after World 
War I, also reveals the dependence, until 
recently, of the Church’s missionary and 
ecumenical efforts upon political events 
in Europe. Towards the end of his 
career, he sees the focus shifting eastward 
and southward, to the Middle East and 
to Africa. We can foresee already a 
shift even further eastward. The author, 
with the wisdom of experience, poses 
more questions than answers about the 
future, namely on the role of the emerging 
Churches of the third world, the inmact 
of secularisation on the Churches of the 
west, and the revival of traditional 
religiosity. 

If you are anything like myself, you 
will probably have warmed up to the 
author towards the uid of the book. 
Humility is refreshing, his openness a 
challenge to us, his search for unity in 
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diversity i^nuine. He comes across as a ever, at times the author is carried off 
very catholic Christian; “I am not sure his tendency to biting wcasm which 
whether my Roman pilgrimage (teaching can disturb without tiling. This will 
in Catholic universities on the ecumenical happen to those who do not approach 
movement) has made me a Cathojic the book with the right attitude, or who 
Protestant or a Protestant Catholic, may (unjustifiably') look tere for a 
I hope it has made me a better Christian, systematic exposition of the truths of 
If it has, it is because through all the religion or for clear answers to their 
privileges I have acknowledged in this difficulties or doubts. To the moral 
chapter I have learned more of the grace straggler or secret doubter— and thae 
which is heart-breaking and heart-mend- are more of these than the ctergyman or 
ing and through which wc have alt been rabbi would care to admit — the book 
made blood-brothers at the cross of will open new vistas of faith. To the 
Christ” (p. 147). pious it can reveal new dimensions of 

J. Currie, S.J. genuine religion. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


A Backdoor to Heaven. By Lionel 
Blue. London, Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1979. Pp. 120. £ 3.95. (Avail- 
able from Examiner Press Bookshop, 
33 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 


From Anxiety to Releasement in Martin 
Heidegger’s Thought. By Joseph 
Manikath. Bangalore, Asian Trading 
Corporation, 1978. Pp, 58. Rs 8. 


An unconventional Rabbi shares his 
unusual experiences of religion. It is a 
story of a seed of faith which became 
rooted in an open and alert mind and 
grew up into a vigorous tree. From 
early years, the author was exposed to 
the most vai icd experiences of the Jewish 
Ghellp in Central Europe, the more 
liberal atmosphere of Jewry m English 
suburbiai to Western Christianity, 
Marxism, Freudism, Hinduism and even 
the vulgariiics of seedy aicas in London 
and Amsterdam. Most of the episodes 
he relates in a witty and cutting style 
seem to have little to do with religion 
In the convenlional sense. But at every 
turn wacc seems to seep through un- 
graMful events. The point that the 
author wants to make in these accounts 
and reflections is that God is not to be 
found only in cult or apparently good 
actions, but also m the complex and often 
ambiguous verities of life, which justifies 
the title A Backdoor to Heaven. Many of 
nis remwks may appear shocking or even 
sacrilegious; but they are not meant to 
condemn genuine belief and acis of 
Worship but rather the hypocrisy that 
underlies much of conventional reli- 
gion. 

. This is str 9 ng meat, although served 

shock the reader from his complacency 
and superficiafity, and in that sense it can 
contribute to deepening his faith, How- 


mis DooKiet IS the fruit of a post- 
doctoral research at Louvain and Pitts- 
burg Universities by Fr J. Manikath, 
Professor at St Thomas Seminary 
Kottayam. H studies “the rote of man 
in the act of thinking on Being” In 
Heidegger s work. The author stresses 
particularly the passage from the first 
to the second phase of Heidegger’s search 
for being: from an emphasis on man 
(Basel, i) to a stress on Being (Sein) and 
hence, fiom the anxiety of “care” to 
releasement , 

The work is difficult reading for the 
layman , especially the parts where the 
author follows and explains Heidegger’s 
hermetic and untraditional termindfogy. 
It IS meant for initiates, 
c. ““litor’s erudite treatment of his 

question 

which still remains open (but was not 
rf of research): Why 

did Heideggers system, which he was 
reluctant to call a philosophy, prevent _ 
fwogmzing God. the infinite 
Being and Truth”? Why did he 
stop at the finite "Sein”? Is it fw 

‘VisdL’> metaphysical 

wisdom of pereniai phi osophy- which 
he contested - for a deepXt ob” 
experience of the selfgyond Xel- 
“nff ^ ,Jhoti8ht or form ? If so, the 
Oasem IS selFencIoscd and there is no 
final “releaseraenl”from “anxiety’V 

O. Gilleman, S.J. 
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i#r This Issue 

When during the Second Vatican Council Pope Paul VI made liilS, 
historical journey to Jerusalem, this was interpreted in the coritext of * 
the Council as symbolic of the Church’s return to Jesus Christ, the 
Lord and Saviour, The main thrust of the Council may well be 
described as a break with Church-centredness and a re-centralion of 
the Church on her Master, on the one hand, and, on the other, on the 
world at whose service she is placed. No less was involved in the 
Council’s favourite concept of the Church as sign. Tire implications 
are far-reaching, but have they changed our thinking habits ? One 
of the implications, and not the least, is that primacy belongs to Jesus 
Chris% not to Chris'ianity understood as exterior membership of the 
Church. Who is a Christian ? asks Fr C. M. Cherian in his article, 
and answers that what matters is discipleship, whether within or out- 
side the Christian fold. If things are seen in this fashion, many are 
inside who apparently seem to be outside, and vice versa. The article 
breeds openness to others and humility in our own Christian profes- 
sion. 

In an article entitled “Christians and Development in India Today”, 
Fr W. Fernandes traces the evolution of the Church’s involirement in 
developmental work, from the charitable and directly pastoral and 
missionary approach to the present trends towards political action, 
conscientization and participative development. In the process he 
shows to what kind of critique traditional institutions need to be 
subjected and what counterparts are called for by the present rethink- 
ing in a new situation. The article is well documented and will, no 
doubt, foster reflection on a topic vital for the Church’s mission. 

On the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the diocese of Manila, 
an International Congress on Mission was held last December in 
Manila, Philippines, which redefined Mission in Asia for the 1980’s. 
Fr M. Amaladoss, a member of the Congress, reports on its achieve- 
ment. It consists less in the breaking of new ground — familiar themes 
are repeated — than in a new sense of responsibility in the local 
Churches for their own missipn. 

Our January Editorial aimounced the visit of Pope John Paul 11 
to the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Istanbul. The present numbo' 
gives a short account of the visit and brings out its significance for the 
hoppd-for recovery of full communion between Western and Eastern 
Christianity. 



Anyone Outside the Grace of Christ ? 

C. M. Cherian, SJ. 


A PRAYER for evangelization, used in some parts of India, begins 
like this : “Lord Jesus, you gave your life on a Cross in order to 
bring all men back to your Father, and you commanded us to 
preach your Gospel to all men. But even after twenty centuries ninety 
eight per cent of our Indian people do not have the grace of knowing 
and loving you.” Pope John Paul II, in his homily at Mass for World 
Mission Sunday, 1979, said: “Jesus is still unknown to three^uarters 
of mankind ! The Church therefore needs so many willing missionaries, 
men and women, to proclaim the Gospel.” Vijay Chandar, a Hindu, 
a movie producer, is reported to have said: “There is Christ in every 
man ; this Christ must be brought out.” Jesus Christ himself has said : 
“I am the light of the world; he who follows me will not walk in 
darkness, . . . When I am lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men 
to myself. ... I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes 
to the Father but by me” (Jn 8: 12; 12: 32; 14: 6). 

1 . The Problem 


These vJried data call for some biblical theological reflection which 
I attempt here. Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world (Jn 4: 42). 
He IS the true light that enlightens every man (Jn 1 : 9). He, the 
crucified and risen Lord, God made man, is surely present to every 
human being. He pours out his Spirit upon everyone, and draws 
everyone to himself (sec Acts 2: 17f). No one can attain to the truth 
and love of the Father apart from, and independently of, the One who 

Jesus Christ be effective apart from the concrete visible sensible pre- 

Se by '^bich they proclL 

the Good News of Jesus Christ ? 

and ‘be Churches are not concretely 

mankind there were long ages when whole peoples were without the 
presence and ministry of any Christian Churches. My long pastoral 
e^ienoe tells me that the answer to these difficulties is no^t dear to 
the majority of the Chrfstian faithful. I am convinced that this is 
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bcidiase we Erie not fasaUiar with the total evidence on this 

subject provided by the Bible throughout its pages. What the official 
documents of the Church, especially those of Vatican 11, have said' 
about this question presupposes the biblical teaching. This present 
article will therefore be occupied mainly with the teaching of the Bible. 

2. fr0m tht 

The Bible teaches the truth of the presence of the God of love and 
salvation among all peoples of the world. All peoples of all time and 
all places have the same origin and the same destiny, namely, God 
himself. There is only one true God, and he is the God of all. He 
is present in all human beings everywhere and active within them and 
around them in order to bring everyone to the same goal of eternal 
salvation, so that deliverance from sin, suffering and death is available 
to every human being who opens himself or herself to God’s presence 
and activity. In a true sense, therefore, all human beings of every 
creed and clime find themselves on the same footing before God. 
This truth can be expressed briefly in the biblical statement: “God 
shows no partiality” (Acts 10: 34; Rom 2: 11). 

The very first book of the Bible, Genesis, teaches emphatically 
that God is the Creator and Saviour of all peoples. From the very 
beginning of human history God had the same plan of salvation for 
all mankind. The Adamic Covenant and the Noahic Covenant long 
preceded the Abrahamic and the Mosaic Covenants, and all these 
Covenants were anticipations of God’s New Covenant realized in 
Jesus Christ. In fact God’s Covenant-plan embraces not only all 
human beipgs but also all creation, animate and inanimate (Gen 9: 13; 
Sir 17: 12; Rom 8: 19ff). 

The Genesis view is that, even when human beings proved un- 
faithful and failed to cooperate with God’s plan, he has remained 
absolutely faithful; he has not changed his plan. Therefore his effec- 
tive offer of salvation to every human being continues. Where sin 
abounded, grace and redemption super-abounded (Rom 5: 20). 
Accordingly, after the original fall, the promise of the Saviour of all 
mankind was made to the first human beings and to all their descen- 
dants. It follows that God, who is Father, Son and Spirit, has been 
fully active in our fallen world, carrying out the divine work of redemp- 
tion in every generation of mankind. Thus, for instance, according 
to Gen 5: 21ff, Enoch, an ancestor of Noah, was so intimate with God 
that God assumed him into heaven without his having to pass through 
the common experience of death (see Heb 11: 5). Sirach describes 
Enoch as “an example of repentance to all generations” (44: 16). 
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fcai^ before any Cbniaft eaisfed 7 

I, is aeamsi ttis Metereaad orOod’s anisersal will of sahanon 
end his aai.et.1 sa.ing aeti./ly that the meafoas of the special ehsct»n : 
Of Abraham and of the Israelite people, and also of the coming of 
Jesus Christ, most be understood. Abraham was chosen that he might 
be a source of blessing to all the families of the earth (Gen 12:3). In 
the line of his descendants One was to appear who is unique — the 
Saviour of the world. 


]t is very remarkable that Paul calls Abraham “the father of all 
who believe”, including Christians (Rom 4; 11). For Paul, Abraham 
is a powerful illustration of the all-important truth that a person 
becomes righteous in the sight of God not by reliance on anything 
external, however holy, but by self-commitment to God and his will. 
Paul insists on the fact that Abraham pleased God without belonging 
in any special economy of salvation. (This is because Paul was keenly 
conscious of the fact that his own belonging in Judaism with all its 
many privileges had not resulted in his justification or sanctification 
before his personal conversion to Christ.) Abraham lived long before 
God made the Sinai Covenant with Israel, and gave his Law to them 
through Moses. Abraham was justified even apart from the sacred 
sign of circumcision which the Jews made so much of. 


Abraham’s faith consisted primarily in his interior personal 
relationship with God, the relationship of loving heroic obedience to 
God’s will, God and his will mattered much more to Abraham than 
home and possessions, than even his own only son whom he was ready 
to sacrifice if God so willed. For God’s sake Abraham became a 
stranger and exile on the earth, looking forward to a heavenly city 
rather than an earthly one. So great was his hope in God that he was 
convinced “that God was able to raise men even from the dead”. 
This means that he understood the mystery of death-resurrection, 
suffering-glory (see Rom 4: Iff; Heb II; 8ff). 

How does such a faith compare with the Christian faith ? Did 
Abraham s firm self-commitment to God, his close attention to God’s 
wdl, his heroic acceptance of suffering mean conformity with the 
Son of God who was to become man in Abraham’s line ? The Bible 
is not silent on this point. In the Gospel of St John Jesus tells the 
Jews: “Your father Abraham rejoiced that he was to see my day; he 
saw it, and was glad” (8: 56). A living relationship is afifinned 
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%wiw*ea Abrahaai fob} &9 privite^ desoendaM, the 'Saviotir 
te coine. Ahraham t6ved God wi^ his whole liea(4 add pleii^ 
hiofself at God’s disposal fot the accomptishiaaat of his work of sevihg 
the world iaeaat that Abraham foresaw and greeted' with joy the 
Saviour whom God would send in the distant future to complete bis 
arork. 

4. Why the Speeial EUetion etf Israel f 

The special choice of Israel must also be understood not as an 
exclusive privilege bestowed on them, but as a call to serve the cause 
of universal salvation (see Exod 19: 41f). What was true of the faith 
of Abraham was equally true of the faith of Moses. God chose him 
as a mediator between himself and a whole people. His prophetic 
ministry was to benefit not only one people but the whole world. 
Here was a man whom God entrusted with all his house, with whom 
God spoke mouth to mouth, who beheld the form of the Lord (Num 
12: 7f). This man “chose rather to share ill-treatment with the people 
of God than to enjoy the fleeting pleasures of sin. He considered 
abuse suffered for the Christ greater wealth than the treasures of Egypt. 

He endured as seeing him who is invisible” (Heb 11: 25ff). 

This means that Moses understood and lived the mystery of the 
Cross of Christ. All the prophets understood that they could not 
share in God’s work of redeeming our sinful world if they were not 
ready to suffer even unto death. It is the Spirit of Christ within them 
who taught them to penetrate the mystery of the sufferings of the 
Saviour and his subsequent glory (1 Pet 1: lOf). The prophets and 
psalmists and wise men of the Old Testament were taught by the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, not only to believe in the future 
coming of the Saviour but also to become like him in their own persons 
and lives. All this points to a conclusion. To be taught by the Spirit 
of God is to become God-like. To be God-like is to be Christ-like. 

To be Christ-like is to understand and to live the mystery of suffering- 
glory. Such Christ-likeness can be attributed to the saints of every 
age from Abel onwards (see Heb 1 1 ; 4). 

5. The VmversaUsm of the Old Testament 

The prophets understood that God was occupied not simply with 
the redemption of Israel but with that of all peoples. The Saviour 
who was to appear in Israel would bring forth salvation to all the 
nations who were waiting for him. He would establish God's reign 
not only in Israel but on the whole earth (Is 42: Iff)* God's plan was 
to send the Saviour “ as a light to the nations” that his salvation might 
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rach to ito end of the atth <1. 49: 6). All ^ would ettfei^ 
God’s dory (Is 40: 5). The Christ of God would startle many itatioos; 
their kings would shut their mouths because of liim. They r^uld 
understand that the Righteous One was wounded and sufifexed for 
the sins of all. Bearing the sins of the whole multitude of mankind, 
he would make them to be accounted righteous before God (Is 52: 


13-53: 12; see Lk 2: 30ff). 

Israel understood that the whole world and all its inhabitants 
belong to God (Exod 19: 5; Ps 24: 1). It is the same transcendent 
God who governs the destinies of all peoples, who gave them their 
separate inheritance, and fixed their bounds (Deut 32: 8). Jerusalem 
was the religious capital, not only of Palestine, but of the whole world. 
God’s plan was, not simply to gather and teach and unite one people, 
but all peoples. His plan was all-embracing (Is 2: 2ff). Not only 
Israel, but Egypt and Assyria also were God’s people (Is 19: 24f). 
The same God who led the Israelites out of slavery in Egypt into the 
freedom of the Promised Land guided the destinies of the Ethiopians 
and the Philistines and the Syrians (Amos 9:7; Acts 17: 26). God is 
the all-seeing Judge of all peoples (Amos 1-2). 


Genesis 3: 15 which promises the Saviour to the whole human 
family has been called the First Gospel (protoevangelimt), the clear 
announcement of the Good News of God’s unbounded love which 
overcomes all sin and extends salvation to all. There is a whole book 
in the Old Testament which can be called the Gospel before the New 
Testament Gospels — the Book of Jonah. This book was written 
with the set purpose of correcting the narrowness and exclusivism and 
fanaticism of contemporary Jews, living in the post-exilic period, who 
tended to imagine that they were the sole object of God’s love and 
choice, his bounty and saving action. The book exposes the ridiculous- 
ness of such a narrow idea of God, showing how grossly mistaken 
Jews could be when they thought of themselves as better and more 
enlightened than their Gentile neighbours. Those whom they despised 
as pagans could be really God-fearing people who were more open 
to God s action in their lives than many a complacent Jewish 
believer. 


The forceful lesson of this book is that, when so-called believers 
did not understand and share God’s infinite love and active concern 
and saving action for all peoples including “unbelievers”, it is the 
wisdom and spirit of such believers that is open to question. The 
(ruth is that God s infinite love extends not only to every single human 
^ing but also to all cattle, all his handiwork. It is beyond the slightest 
doubt that God is calling all peoples to repentance and conversion. 
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'-'and his' purpose is to save all, and not to destroy (see 'Ws 1 ; I3f; 1 1 : 
21ff)- llie message of thiis hook is as relevant for us Christians today 
as it was for the post-exilic Jewish community. 

4i. Tke UttiversaKtHe Insight of the Wisdom Books 

In the CMd Testament this universalistic insight is clearest in the 
Wisdom books. The voice of God’s wisdom is addressed to all 
htunan beings through the whole of creation and history (Prov 1 : 20f ; 
8: If; Sir 4: Ilf; 24: if; Wis 6: 12-9: 18). This voice can be heard 
and responded to by everyone. “The Spirit of the Lord has filled the 
world. . . . You are merciful to all, for you can do alL things; and you 
overlook men’s sins that they may repent’’ (Wis 1: 7; 11: 23). It is 
significant that the Book of Wisdom, written in the first century before 
Christ by a Jewish author living outside Palestine among non-Jews, 
shows a specially deep understanding of God’s saving action among 
all peoples. From the unity of God, the unity of mankind and the 
unity of God’s plan of salvation, it follows that God is savingly present 
to all human beings, giving them the capacity to respond to him, and 
to be saved, and that no one can be lost except by a deliberate refusal 
of God’s grace. 

“The heavens are telling the glory of God’’ (Ps 19: 1). God 
created the material world for human beings; he created them for 
himself. God’s purpose for the innumerable wonderful things that 
constitute our world is that they should all speak to us of his infinite 
love, power and benevolence. They are signs and symbols of his lov- 
ing care and concern for all mankind. Through his many gifts of creation 
he is saying to each human being: “See, what I have made and done 
for you out of my love and concern.’’ So all Nature is bringing to 
each human heart a constant message of God’s loving care. Psalm 19 
speaks of this message about God and his love as resounding through 
all the earth, day and night, reaching every comer of the world. 
This means that even material creation is not religiously neutral. All 
of it is endowed with a revelatory, saving significance. All creation 
is a wordless but eloquent proclamation of the truth of God’s love 
and invitation for those who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
hearts to understand. The whole world is a transparent medium 
reflecting God’s truth and love. 

If so, it is wrong for any human being to pretend that the Good 
News of God’s love and care has not been communicated to him or 
her. The communication is taking place all the time. If it is not 
understood, there is question of our turning a deaf ear to it, hardening 
our hearts against it (see Rom 1: 18ff; 10: 16ff). To lose sight of this 
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cosmic dimension 
missionary activity 


of Gospel proclamation, and to restrict it to 
of the Christian Churches would be a serious mis- 


take. 


7, Paul’s InUriority, PtrsonaHm and Vnivenatum 

This view is confirmed by the greatest theologian among the 
sacred authors of the New Testament, St Pau). In a singularly 
powerful passage (Romans 2) Paul attacks the complacency of Jewish 
believers who are ready to condemn non-Jews as unbelievers and evil- 
doers. What Paul says here applies equally to Christians in relation 
to “non-Christians”. He points out that God’s law of truth and love 
is written on every human heart. On the last day all peoples will be 
judged, not by the creed they professed but by the life they lived. 
“God will render to every man according to his works.” The basis 
of judgment will be the very same in regard to all: whether we have 
obeyed or not obeyed God’s law of love written on every human heart 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Our understanding of Baptism can be very superficial. The 
important question is; Who is baptized in the sight of God ? Receiv- 
ing the sacrament of Baptism involves the responsibility to realize its 
meaning in one’s everyday life. The inner meaning of Baptism is 
purification by the Spirit, transformation into Christlikeness, sonship 
of the heavenly Father. This meaning is not realized in regard to the 
adult Christian who does not obey the law of God in serious matters, 
and is not disposed to amend bis or her life. Such a one is outwardly 
Christian, but not inwardly. This docs not seem to be a rare case. 
It is incorrect therefore to suppose that Christian communities as a 
whole are characterized by the grace of knowing and God. 

As everybody knows, people finding themselves within the visible 
Christian communities is most frequently an accident of birtb and 
upbringing. No one becomes a real Christian without a personal 
CDOversioQ and serious cooperation with God’s grace in Jesus Christ. 
This cooperation and the Christlikeness conditioned by it are not to 
be taken for granted (see Mr 7; 2lf). 

But the so-called pagan who obeys the law of God is inwardly 
Christian, fliough not outwardly. Obeying the law of God, the law 
of truth and love, necessarily presupposes purification by God’s Spirit 
and transformation into Christlikeness or divine sonship. The Spirit 
bRws where he wills (Jn 3; 8), not only within the confines of the 
viabte Churches. We need to remember that God is present, Christ 
is present the Spirit is present even where no Christian missionary has 
yet penetrated, among Tibetans and Eskimos, for instance. 
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Tbt supreme evangelist and missionary is Jesus Christ himself, 
seat by tile Fbtbesr into tbe world to become one with us, to teecb 
and to convert us, and to lead us back to the Father. All the time be 
is actively engaged in his universal work of redemption, manifesting 
himself through the whole of the created world which exists in him and 
for him, and through all those good people who surrender themselves 
to him anywhere, and are ready to become his agents, messengers of 
the Good News of God’s love. 

The task of mediation between the invisible Christ and the un- 
believing world may not be thought of as the monopoly of members 
of the visible Churches. On one occasion Jesus corrected the narrow- 
ness of his disciples, and said to them: “He that is not against us is 
for us” (Mk 9: 40). Christ himself is the Good News, announcing 
himself before the whole world all the time, the Word and Voice of the 
Father addressed to every human heart, calling us all to repentance 
and renewal through his constant gift of the Spirit in our hearts and 
through all that he does for us in the whole of this created world. He 
does good to everyone everywhere, gives us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, satisfying our hearts with food and gladness (see 
Acts 14: 17). Our institutional preoccupations may not make us lose 
sight of this inwardness and depth and height and length and width of 
our Christian faith. 

8 . Jesus' Fight against Narrowness and Self-Complacency 

We understand all this with greater clarity when we look at the 
Jesus of the Gospels and listen to him in our hearts. He came to 
interiorise and personalise religion, to teach us not to trust in externals. 

He taught the religion of the heart, the heart purified and renewed. 

In this his teaching was in perfect continuity with that of the prophets 
who were tireless in pointing out that true religion is more than con- 
formity with an established way of life, more than fidelity to ritual 
observances, that it is nothing less than total self-commitment to the 
all-holy One. In fact, this can be said to be the lesson of the Old 
Testament: religious institutions, however holy or numerous, do not 
guarantee the holiness of the people who have recourse to them; no- 
thing can purify a people except their receiving in themselves the action 
of God’s Spirit (Jer 31: 33f; Ezek 36: 26f; Rom 9: 4f). Jesus con- 
firmed this teaching, and pointed out to the people that the externals 
of religion are meaningless when they are divorced from personal 
assimilation to God manifested in a new quality of life. “You out- 
wardly appear righteous to men, but within you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity” (Mt 23: 28). 
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Jesus mercilessly exposed the emptiness of the religion of many 
of his fellow countrymen who nevertheless gloried in being the children 
of Abraham, the followers of Moses, the keepers of the Law (In 8). 
Jesus agreed with Isaiah the prophet who accused his own people of 
honouring God with their lips while their hearts were far from him 
(Mt IS: 8). It is doubtful whether Christian pastors and leaders today 
follow the example of the prophets who taught their people to see 
themselves as God saw them, and thus to avoid the pitfall of a danger- 
ous self-complacency. 


On the other hand, Jesus fully recognized the fact that, outside 
the fold of Israel, in spite of the paucity of special divine aids to salva- 
tion, there were men and women who were open to God’s action within 
them, and who therefore were truly godly. Thus he once admired 
and praised the humility and simplicity of a Roman centurion, a non- 
Jew, and said of him: “Truly, I say to you, not even in Israel have I 
found such faith (Mt 8; 10). He went on to say that many who were 
outside the “chosen community” of Israel really belonged in the 
Kingdom of God, while many inside would be judged unworthy. 
Similarly Jesus demonstrated to his disciples how wonderfully humble 
and trustful a non-Jewish Canaanitc woman was, and said to her: 
“O woman, how great is your faith ! Be it done for you as you desire” 


Jesus told the Jews openly that the pagan cities of Tyre and Sidon 
and Sodom could have been more pleasing to God than Jewish cities 
like Bethsaida, Capernaum and Chorozin which were so slow in 
responding to the call of God’s grace (Mt 10: 20ff). He also told them 
that so many heathen individuals like the poor widow of Zarephath 
and Naaman the Syrian could be more pleasing to God than those who 
glori^ m being the people of God (Lk 4; 2511). Jesus did not hesitate 
to tell Jews who pnded themselves on their knowledge of the Scriptures 
and their strict religious observance that they did not know God, that 

not have God’s 

them of <3od within 

ItZ’f ^ ^ self-pleasing and receiving 

glory from one another (Jn 5; 37ff). - 


9. Knows and laves Jesus Christ ? 

k inSLhml-' "a knowledge of Jesus Christ 

Li r rSi?v t ft is wrong for me to suppose 

historical jius° or h information about the 

^he CWh fft® teachings 

of the Church about God, about Christ, or because I follow the 
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observances and practices of the Catholic or Christian life. All this is not 
sufficiently personal. Jesus’ invitation to each one is : “Follow me.” To 
follow Jesus means loving him with one’s whole heart, committing one- 
self to him unreservedly and wholeheartedly, and living one’s whole daily 
life in him and through his Spirit. Jesus has said ; “If you love me, you 
will keep my commandments” (Jn 14: 15). The only test of trae know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ is whether a person carries out in his or her life Jesus’ 
new commandment of love, “He who says, T know him’, but disobeys 
his commandments is a liar, and the truth is not in him” (1 Jn 2: 4). 

Who are Christians by this standard ? Any human being any- 
where in the world who obeys the Spirit of Christ, freely bestowed on 
everyone, who is humble, simple, and teachable like the Samaritan 
woman, Zacchaeus or the other “little ones” who came to Jesus, who 
overcomes sin in the power of the Spirit, who understands that life in 
this world is completely meaningful because it is meant to be moti- 
vated and impregnated with love of God and love of people, who 
accepts the cross of life in this sinful world in a spirit of patience and 
hope, any one who overcomes jealousy, arrogance, irritability and 
resentment, who does not rejoice at wrong but rejoices in the right, 
who bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures all 
things, is inwardly Christian (see 1 Cor 13: 4ff). This is not the exclu- 
sive privilege of members of the visible Christian Churches. 

“As you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did 
it to me” (Mt 25 : 40). Here Christ teaches that all those who have 
loved and served any person in need have loved and served him because 
all belong to him and are objects of his own love and ceaseless concern. 
“Christ is all, and in all” (Col 3: 11). The true Christian is whoever 
shares in Jesus’ universal love and concern. Oo I pass this test because 
I am a member of the visible Christian Church ? Do others necessarily 
fail because they are outside the fold of the visible Church? 

19 . TAf ChureVs Traditional View, Ancient and Mordem 

Some readers may be wondering whether what we are saying agrees 
with the traditional teaching of the Church. Here are two quotations 
from a Christian apologist of the second century, St Justin Martyr: 

Christ is the first-begotten of God, his Word of whom all mankind partakes 
.... Those who have lived by the Word are Christians, even though they 
have been considered atheists; such as, among the Greeks, Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and others like them; and among the foreigners, Abraham, Elias, Ananias, 
Azarias, Mishael and many others .... So also those who lived before Christ 
and did not live by the Word were useless men, enemies of Christ, and murderers 
of those who did live by the Word. But those who have lived by the Word 
and still do are Christians, and are fearless and untroubled (I Apology, 46). 
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Christ, of whom Socrates had a partial knowledge (for he was and is the 
Word who is in every person and who predicted things to come first through 
the prophets and then in person when he assumed our human nature and 
feelings, and taught us these doctrines), convinced not only the philosophers 
and scholars, hut also workmen and men wholly uneducated, who all scorned 
glory and fear and death; for he was the Power of the ineffable Father, not a 
product of human reason (2 Apology, 10)* 


Omitting Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria and others among the 
early Fathers who could be cited in this connexion, we add a remarkable 
passage from St Augustine: 


The very thing which is called the Chiislian religion existed among the 
ancients, nor was it absent at the beginning of the human race, until the coming 
of Christ in the flesh when the true religion which had already existed began 
to be called Christian. Therefore if I have written: ‘this is the religion Which 
exists in our days, the Christian religion', the meaning is not that it had not 
existed previously, but that it took the name Christian only later (Retmetationes, 

I, 13).* 


For good measure a well-known passage from the Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church by Vatican II: 

God himself is not far distant from those who in shadows and images 
seek the unknown God, for it is ho who gives to all men life and breath and 
every other gift (cf. Acts 17; 251), and who as Saviour wilts that all men be 
saved (cf. I Tim 2:4). Those also can attain to everlasting salvation who 
through no fault of their own do not know the Gospel of Christ or his Church, 
yet sincerely seek God and. moved by grace, strive by their deeds to do his will 
as It IS known to them through the dictates of con.science (n. 16). 

In the light of what we have seen above it is doubtfully correct to 
say that such people “do not know the Gospel of Christ”. The Gospel 
^ Christ himself. Does one who has been taught by the Spirit of 
Christ know him or not? Here the distinction between the Jesus of 
istory and the Christ of faith can help. Even those who have not 
heard of the Jesus of history may know the Christ of faith. 


11. Why Evangelisation ? 

of ^ the minds 

ChrSnn everyone everywhere can become inwardly 

fthe n the omni-present Spirit of Christ, where 

ChS^ The dTf Church of 
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p . Both passages are cited by J. Dupuis in his book Jesus Christ and His Spirit, 
2. Cited by 1. Dupuis, ibid., p. 19 . 
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responding and on the way to salvation. There is the terrible mystery 
of the siqi of the world, of wide-spread ignorance of God, of spiritual 
deafness and blindness, of wilful resistance to God on the part of 
individuals and groups. 

So many are still groping in darkness, without the knbwledge of 
salvation (see Lk 1 : 76ff), The Son of God was not content to remain 
invisible, and to act from heaven: he emptied himself, took the form 
of a servant, and became obedient to the point of dying for us on the 
cross, so that he might approach us in a human way adapted to our 
condition. 

Jesus Christ founded the Church so that we might continue 
his mission in this world in the incarnational way. The Church has 
no meaning apart from her mission. “Woe to me if 1 do not preach 
the Gospel !” (1 Cor 9: 16). But obviously she cannot carry out her 
mission unless she herself is evangelised, unless she embodies the Good 
News in her own life and activity, personal and collective. The Good 
News is that God is calling everyone and offering everyone total libera- 
tion in his Son Jesus Christ, through his gift of the Holy Spirit, 
through his free gifts of holiness, wisdom, strength and courage. 
Have Church members already understood this Good News, attained 
liberation and become holy, wise, strong and courageous, so that they 
can be witnesses of the crucified and glorified Lord Jesus and faithful 
bearers of his universal love and concern? The real question is not 
whether evangelisation is needed, but whether the Churches are ready 
for the task. 

Jesus wanted his Church community to expand and to embrace 
all peoples so that there would be one flock and one shepherd (^10; 16). 
He came to gather into one the dispersed children of God (Jn 1 1 ; 52). 
He prayed that all might become perfectly one even as he and the 
Father are one, that all might be in him and he in us, so that there 
would be no more divisions and conflicts among God’s people (Jn 1 7 : 
206"). How far we are from approximating to this ideal Jesus has set 
before us ! So there is no justification for complacency or inactivity. 
If we shared the mind of Christ, we would also wish that all might 
belong in the one united community of Christ (see Acts 26: 29). 

The question that the visible Churches of Christ ought to ponder 
is this: If many good. God-fearing, truth-seeking people outside are 
not likely to feel at home within the Christian Churches as they are 
at present, whose fault is it : theirs or ours ? Are we such that outsiders 
would be attracted, and would wish to belong among us (see Rom 2: 
24.27)7 Rather, do they not often think of us as infected with 
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uiogaw «cteiv»« »I.™rily »».pta» A« ». tn.1, 
as disciples of Christ? 

This is how an outsider sees the problem; “Why docs believing 
in Christ have to mean belonging to the (which) Church? What 
Christianity or which Church do you want me to join? Lutheran? 
SisT? Church of South India? Roman Catholic?” (Vijay Chandar). 
China this the author of an article in a Christian journal remarks that 
the Indian’ Church, like many others, is replete with different varieties 
of Christianity like the market is flooded with different brands of ciga- 
icttes These different denominations are an embarrassment to Chris- 
tians themselves, and an enigma to people of other faiths who are 
unable to judge between them. They deplore the in-fighting that goes 
on among the established Churches. 


12 . Conclusion 

No one can proclaim God adequately in our world, in human 
society except God himself (see Exod 34: 6). Knowing God or Christ 
can never be a matter of man teaching man (Jer 31 ; 34). Whether our 
missionaries, in their commendable zeal for the spread of Christianity, 
have in the past borne this in mind, is highly doubtful. No one 
becomes a Christian without a personal turning to God in true sorrow 
for all past wrongdoing and the earnest desire of a new life conformed 
to the Spirit of Christ. All this is the gift of God to persons who 
open themselves to his saving action in Christ through the Spirit. 
This action is absolutely universal. In the first place, Gospel pro- 
clamation is God’s own prerogative, which nobody can arrogate to 
himself.^ 

The missionary activity of the Church must be a humble service 
of this divine activity of proclamation, a service oflFered to God and 
people in union with Christ and the Holy Spirit. What is decisive 
in the matter of listening to the Gospel proclamation and responding 
to it are simplicity, humility, self-abnegation and a sincere ardent love 
of truth on the part of the human person. Obviously these are not 
the privileged possession of the Christian Churches or of any other 
group. Hence we may not think of the boundaries of the Churches 
of Christ as well-defined. How many members of the visible Churches 
have personally responded to the Gospel proclamation and translated 
the Gospel into their personal and social life, so that they can claim 
true knowledge of Christ? This is a secret known only to God. How 
many outside the visible Churches qualify here is equally God’s 
secret. Who outnumber whom? 
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We will let St Paul have the last word: “Why do you pass judg- 
ment on your brother? Or you, why do you despise your brother? 
For we shall all stand before the judgment seat of God; for it is written: 
‘As I live, says the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall give praise to God’. So each of us shall give account of himself 
to God. Then let us no more pass judgment on one another” (Rom 
14; lOf). A sound but sadly neglected principle of the widest ecumenism 
that God demands from his Church. 



Christians and Development in 
India Today 


Walter Fernandes, S.J.* 


T he present stage of development work by the Indian Church 
can best be characterised as experimental. After passing 
through what can be called strictly pastoral, institutional and 
economical phases, many development workers are beginning to question 
some assumptions on which socio-economic planning in the Indian 
Church and in the country as a whole was based. Many of them feel 
that the strategy based on these assumptions has not been very effective 
and that its benefits have not reached the most disinherited groups. 

Most of those who question these assumptions are fully aware that 
they do not have all the answers. They only know that they should 
experiment with innovative approaches in order to help the under- 
privileged and the marginalised to benefit from the developmental 
process. Another feature of the experimental stage is the active 
involvement of the laity. 

After a bird’s eye view of the historical background that has 
culminated in the present re-thinking, this paper will try to study the 
main features of the present experimental period. It will then discuss 
the implications of these changes. 


The Historical Background 


Initially the 19th century missionary took a purely pastoral 
approach to development. He got involved in education with the hope 
hat the upper castes would be converted after getting knowledge of 
the Christian truths. S lowly however, those involved in scLols 
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reused that not many conversions could be expected from amon 
the upper castes, that they were mostly educating future administrators. 
But they were convinced that the links of the bureaucrats- with the 
Catholic institutions would give the Church the influence it required 
to make sure that the “British Protestant” government did not initiate 
policies that were harmful to Catholics.^ i 

However, the main purpose of their presence in India was con- 
version work taken in its strict sense, i.e., baptism. Once they realised 
that the schools could at best create a climate favourable to evangeli- 
sation, the missionaries moved out to the poorest section of Indian 
society who were more amenable to their message. Often their first 
contact with the rural areas where they started their evangelical work 
was during famines or epidemics which were not uncommon amid the 
socio-economic and other changes introduced by colonialism. Or- 
dinarily the missionaries got involved in relief work, opened orphanages 
for the survivors of famine and dispensaries during epidemics. Often 
these relief centres became a more or less permanent part of their 
work.* Moreover, the dispensaries and primary schools were required 
to cater to the needs of the Christians. This double involvement in 
education and missionary work led to the growth of the institutions. 

TAtf Institutional Age 

Between 1901 and 1947, the number of hospitals had increased 
from 10 to 53 (430%), dispensaries from 16 to 157 (881 %), leprosy 
centres from 3 to 11 (267%), homes for the aged from 16 to 58 (263%) 
and homes for the destitute from 9 to 17 (89%). The educational 
institutions, except the primary schools mostly in the mission centres, 
had shown a very small increase during these 47 years. The situation 
changed considerably during the decade after independence, which 
can be called the institutional age. All these institutions grew at a 
very fast rate, especially those of the higher type, i.e., hospitals and 
dispensaries among the charitable institutions, and high schools and 
university colleges among the educational institutions. 


w j c ^ Movements in India— ■ British Protestant Missionaries 

and Social Reforms 1850-1900, Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1978, pp. 23ff. 

w/m/wj des Indes, Paris, Paris Foreign Mis- 
sionaries, 1896, Tome IV, pp. 4 - 7 . 
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Table 1: Growth of Catholic Institutions in India: 1948-1976* 


Year 

Hospitals 

(Index) 

Dispen- 

saries 

(Index) 

Aged 

Home 

(Index) 

Leprosy 

(Index) 

Destitute ' 

(Index) 


1948 

5.3 

(100) 

157 

(100) 

58 

(100) 

11 

(100) 

17 

(100) 


1958 

119 

(224) 

473 

(301) 

75 

(129) 

10 

(91) 

20 

(113) 


1968 

228 

(543) 

629 

(401) 

76 

(131) 

36 

(327) 

19 

(112) 


1976 

508 

(958) 

1068 

(680) 

135 

(233) 

85* 

(773) 

47+ 

(276) 


Table 

1 (Cont.) 






Year 

Prim. Sch 
(Index) 

Students 

(Index) 

High Sch 
(Index) 

Students 

(Index) 

Univ. Col 
(Index) 

Students 

(Index) 

1948 

4096 

(100) 

319700 

(100) 

1525 

(100) 

419226 

(100) 

30 

(100) 

14849 

(100) 

1968 

4877 

(119) 

633000 

(198) 

2196 

(144) 

713000 

(170) 

78 

(260) 

56612 

(381) 

1976 

5176 

(126) 

1320.377 

(315) 

3886 

(189) 

1748838 

(417) 

130 

(433) 

135068 

(910) 


M Hospital System in India, Bombay, 

^ ^ pp- 5-6; R. D. N. Dickinson, tL 
„ Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1971, 

?re«*igL^n India, Bombay, The Examiner 

Sj Catholic Directory of India, New Delhi, CBCI Centre, 1977. 

'* accounted for by a group in Jamshedpur which has started 
a massive leprosy prevention programme. 

♦The new houses are mainly of Mother Teresa’s Missionaries of Charity. 
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What the above table shows is that the various phases overlap. 
The impetus given to institutional expansion immediately after in> 
dependence still continues, but its main inspiration and assumptions 
belong to the 1950’s. Since literacy was only 14% at independence 
and the death rate was nearly 50 per 1000, the five year plans since 
1951 as well as the decision-makers in the Church assumed that the 
best solution was to open institutions — schools for education, and 
dispensaries and hospitals for health care. The Western standard;; 
were taken as the norm in this decade of optimism about development 
and it was hoped that the introduction of sophisticated technology 
would result in economic growth, more jobs and social change geared 
to industrial revolution. The progress in the West was attributed 
exclusively to technology. The fact that this development would not 
have been possible without the economic exploitation of the colonies 
was forgotten. 

In this optimistic climate, the Church leaders too assumed that 
the institutions were the best mode of serving the country and of bearing 
witness to the message of Christ. The 1950 plenary Council of the 
Catholic hierarchy for example called on all Christians to support these 
institutions as part of their fidelity to the Gospel message.* 

The growth of the institutions in the 1970’s is to a great extent the 
continuation of this momentum. Many primary schools had been 
up-graded to high schools during the decade after independence. The 
students who came out of them had to enter university colleges in the 
1960’s and 70’s. Hence one notices a sudden spurt in the number of 
Church related university colleges. Similarly, hospitals were still viewed 
as a good solution to the health problems and many dispensaries were 
up-graded. While granting that these institutions have done much 
good to the country and the Church, today many question the assumption 
on which they are based. 

Some analysts attribute the growth of educational institutions also 
to the minority attitude of the Church and the sense of insecurity 
existing at the time of independence. Rightly or wrongly, the freedom 
fighters whose movement was accompanied by a religious and cultural 
revival accused the Christians and their schools (a very big number of 
them frequented by the upper classes) of being agents of a foreign 
culture, and some even thought of them as collaborators of the colo- • 
nialists. Besides, the missionaries were sometimes accused of using 
the charitable institutions as material enticement to convert the poor. 
Some leaders stated that, if the masses were to be educated, the 

4. Acta et Decreta Primi Concilii Pknarii Indioe (1950), Ranchi, Catholic Press, 
1951, Decrees 153 (1), 181, 182, 185. 
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educational institutions had to be taken out of private hands that 
had catered only to an elite. 

This led to a sense of insecurity. Besides, in the context of com- 
munal tension, and the fact that at least the Muslims had become 
strong enough to demand a country of their own, most national leaders 
opposed conversion for fear that some other community would acquire 
similar strength. They felt that all efforts should be made to safeguard 
communal harmony in India’s pluralistic context, and that conversion 
work led to tension and competition between religious groups and 
should be discouraged.® 

In this situation, many Christian leaders who felt threatened, 
thought that their security required the co-operation of the dominant 
elements of the Hindu society, and opened schools de.stined for them, 
especially in the state capitals and in the industrial cities of the North 
where the Church is almost non-existent. Many leaders testify to this 
search for security. A former secretary general of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference of India (CBCI), for example, stated that, though the 
schools and colleges posed a problem to the Church, they were neces- 
sary in order to have the influence required for the security of the 
Christians in a Hindu-majority land.® Similar statements of other 
Catholics leaders and articles in the weeklies and reviews also attest 
to this feeling. 

Others attribute the growth of women’s colleges also to the in- 
crease in the number of religious personnel, especially women. Because 
of the restrictions posed by religious life, many avenues open to other 
educated women were closed to the sisters. Educational institutions 
were among the few places where they could work, and they did not 
hesitate to open more of them to cater to the demands, both from 
Christians and non-Christians, since personnel was somewhat easily 
available.’ 


TAe Economic Stage 


The 1960’s witnessed the involvement of many Church-related 
institutions in socio-economic projects. Unlike the religious women 
who worked mostly in institutions such as dispensaries and schools, 
the priests in the rural areas had lived through a different set of 
• experiences during the 1950’s. The cultural revival that accompanied 
independence had sometimes taken a religious complexion. Many 


pp ^O'Citituent Assembly Debates (1947-49), Vol- VII, 

6. Thomas Pothacamury, pie Church in Independent India on. 110 
rheChrman Collegia in Derelo%l^In^„, 


Oxford University Press, 1971, p. 78. 


Developing India, Bombay, 
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allegations were made about the missionaries using foreign money 
to convert the poor through material inducements. Two States had 
appointed official commissions to inquire into missionary metiiods. 
As a result a sense of uncertainty about direct evangelisation had set 
into the Church. 

/ 

Moreover, the Christian- charitable activities were by and large 
welfare-oriented. This was possible as long as there was a relatively 
large number of foreign personnel who could get somewhat large 
donations from their friends abroad. Their Indian counterparts on 
the contrary who did not have such contacts had to get funds from 
the aid-giving agencies that gave donations for specific programmes, 
not what could be called “free” missionary gifts for unspecified purposes. 

These factors led to a certain amount of questioning and reflection 
among priests, especially the religious, as can be seen from the Catholic 
reviews that carried many articles discussing the relationship between 
development and evangelisation. Those in the mission stations lived 
amid rural poverty, especially of the recent converts, most of whom 
belonged to the disinherited groups. They felt the need of doing 
something to improve their economic well-being, but were not certain 
whether they should dissociate their social work from, or associate it 
with their evangelical ministry.® One cannot say with any amount 
of certainty that the debate has ended even today. This ambiguity 
can be seen in the Roman documents as well as other conferences, such 
as the Church in India Seminar (1969), the International Theological 
Conference at Nagpur (1971), the Consultation on Evangelisation 
(1973) and others.® 

Thus during the 1960’s a relatively large number of priests, 
particularly those in the mission stations, got involved in social work 
in a big way. Though direct evangelisation continued, it was on a 
smaller scale than during the preceding decades. The pastoral clergy 
by and large felt that they can bear witness to the Christian message 
by getting involved in socio-economic development.*® 

Most of these development projects took economic growth as the 
criterion of success. Technology, required to improve output and to 
increase the income of individuals or families, was introduced, and 

8. Anto Karokaran, Evangelization and Diakonia, Bangalore, Dharmaram 
Publications, 1978, pp. 78-79. 

9. Bishop J. R. Rodericks, Keynote Address, Light and Life We Seek to Share 
— All India Consultation on Evangelization (Patna 1973), Bangalore, 1973, p. 4. 

10. There are a few important exceptions to this debate. In places like 
Chotanagpur in Bihar, the Church was very much identified with the tribals and 
development had formed part of their Church organization for nearly a century of 
Christianity in the region. Hence there was very little discussion on the link between 
evangelization and development. The two went hand in hand. 
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investment was mostly in these inputs. Moreover, by and large tbs 
beneficiaries were Christians for the projects were often organised by 
the pastoral clergy as part of their ministry. Even those who felt that 
the benefits of development should not be limited to one community, 
hesitated to let non-Christians form part of their work, either because 
the Christians claimed that the money brought into the country through 
the Churches belonged to them or because of fear of being accused of 
using material inducements to convert the poor. 

Besides, even while initiating economic programmes, many pro- 
ject sponsors failed to get out of their charity and welfare-oriented 
mentality. Development programmes sometimes became organised 
forms of doling out charity to which the recent converts had got used, 
instead of becoming means of making the people self-sufficient. Some 
studies indicate that this has in fact continued the sense of dependence 
among the new Christians, and has even transferred it from the landlord 
to the priest." 

One may add that the danger of increasing such dependence is 
real, for nearly 50/^ of all projects financed arc **food for work” pro- 
grammes which provide relief in times of emergencies, drought and 
the dry season when the landless agricultural labourers have little to 
eal.» If proper care is not taken, the “beneficiaries” to whom this 
work is a means of survival, can be badly affected. Moreover, this 
dependence is not caused only by the relief programmes. Even a 
well-organised project can create or continue domination and de- 
pendence relations, if the project organiser acts as a middleman between 
the people and the financial sources, not as a catalytic agent to help 
the people to develop themselves. 


Present Re-thinking 

The present re-thinking is the result of the realisation by at least 
J"ber«nt to a purely technological, economic or 
paterna , Stic approach. All along these years at least a few priests 
and sisters have gone beyond purely “practical work” and kept re- 
flectmg on the consequences of their work. Many inputs did not bear 

madfrtdrl'’ " whom grants were 

made in order to improve their economic condition did not always 

come to the desired technical level. Most of them had so far 

depended on someone els e for their livelihood and it was not easy for 

Stations" in Vnm?YOTi! JanuanT^gTs^^pp ®y|"k6fi2ation in North Indian Mission 
12. Francois Houtart et al,. The 'DevelnBm«„i d.^i - 
the Catholic Church in India, Louvain, 1976, T^ble 4, pp 46 ^ 7 ? Practice of 
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them to come up to the organisational level required to plan every 
aspect of their new technology or trade.“ 

Consequently, towards the end of the decade most development 
workers realised that they had to pay greater attention to the human 
and organisational aspects. Many of them started organising de< 
velopment projects on a co-operative basis. Also the funding agencies 
in the West started insisting on a viable organisation to run the projects 
and to give them continuity, and fell that registered co-operatives were 
the best in this line. One side-effect of this approach was that the 
projects had to include non-Christians among their beneficiaries, since 
new co-operatives for one religious group are not allowed by law. 

The events of these decades would catch up with socio-economic 
development in the 1970’s. The efforts of the Christian educational 
institutions had produced many educated lay persons. Discussions 
on the Vatican II documents had made some of them aware of their 
role among the People of God. As a result, some lay persons started 
demanding their rights in the Church. As early a*s 1966, the Catholic 
weeklies’ correspondence columns carried a long controversy on the 
role of the laity in the schools. In the early 1970’s some letters to the 
editor in the same weeklies stated that priests were dominating the 
development sector and that Vatican II had given self-confidence to 
lay persons; they feared that social work would give a new lease of 
life to clericalism. The Church in India Seminar, 1969, insisted on 
involving everyone in the work of socio-economic progress, especially 
the laity^ and asked the clergy only “to animate” and “inspire” the 
laity in carrying out their proper mission in developmental work.^* 

However, this discussion concerned mostly the positions of power 
in the major projects and control of developmental organisations that 
had been set up to help the funding agencies to channel the funds or 
to make feasibility studies of the project proposals. That in itself is 
not surprising for these positions involve control of the decision-making 
process about financing of the funds themselves. Besides, a lay person 
can also view them as avenues of professional promotion. 

However, another much smaller group of lay persons asked more 
fundamental questions about the consequences of the development 
plans. Most of them are professionals who could have got well-paid 
jobs elsewhere but felt that the Indian village would never make pro- 
ress unless the educated urban elite got involved in it. Very few of 

13. Julian Gonsalves, “Getting Agriculture Going”, in H. Volken, J. 
jOnsalves and S. Kaithathara, Moving Closer to the Rural Poor — Shared Ex- 
•Jeriences of the Mobile Orientation and Training Team, New Delhi, Indian Social 
nstitute, 1979, p. 36. 

14. All India Seminar — Church in India Today, Delhi, CBCI Centre, 1969, p. 364. 
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them arc Catholics, but some of them work in close coIIaboratio^J^ 
I L Christian agencies. Dr R.-S. Arole, the best known among them, ts 
a S^testant physician who has started a community health programme 
in the Jamkh^ed district of Maharashtra; the Ahmedabad Study Action 
Group (ASAG) of Gujarat, a group of architects, engineers and other 
professionals (all of them non-Christians) led by Mr Kirti Shah, is in- 
volved in social housing. An important ecumenical group is the Vikas 
Maitri of Ranchi, led by Mr Dominic Bara and other tribals. Formed 
as a result of a research project by the Indian Social Institute, New 
Delhi, it is now involved in non-formal education and development 


projects in 156 viliages.i® In some form or other, all these groups feel 
that left to itself the present system of development will not rpach the 
poorest and that new experiments have to be tried out in order to bring 
the marginalised sections closer to progress. 


Among Catholics such re-thinking goes on mostly among youth 
groups, such as the AICUF and YCW. To a great extent it is the 
result of reflection among the clergy, especially the religious. Social 
work involves going out of priestly and strictly Christian circles and 
confrontation with technology and social structures. It involves getting 
out of the charitable approach to enter into socio-economic organi- 
sation. With the post Vatican II climate of renewal and the unrest 
after two decades of development in the country, many of these priests 
and nuns started examining themselves on the meaning of their religious 
renewal. They felt that commitment to the poor had to be the 
fundamental aspect of this spirit. 


They also knew that this commitment is not something new. The 
institutions and the other projects had originated as a result of the 
same spirit. But through events often beyond their control, their bene- 
fits had not always reached the most disinherited. Once a child reached 
a Christian school, it was well looked after and could hope to come up 
in life. But a very big percentage of the poor could not afford to send ~ 
their children to school or, once admitted, they had to be withdrawn 
for economic or other reasons. Those in the health field felt that over 
^/o ®f the diseases treated in the hospitals and dispensaries were 
water-borne, result of malnutrition, unhygienic environment, etc., 
and that the curative approach-oriented medical system could not solve 
these health problems. The causes of the malady had to be attacked 
and the recurrence of the disease prevented. Similarly they felt that 
the introduction of advanced technology helped mostly those who 
already had something, i.e,, those with a minimum of investment 

^^15. Francis Ivbrn, CKotanagpur Survey. New Delhi, Indian Social Institute, 
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capgcity. For example, even a small scientifically ran dairy premp^sad 
at least a small piece of land and excluded the millioas of landless 
labourers and the poorest sections. 

As a result of this ongoing reflection, these groups have realised 
the need of giving greater importance to the human factor, without 
necessarily neglecting the institutions and the technical resources which 
were given priority in the development field. They, the Sisters ip 
jarticular, felt that they must go to the villages where the poor live, 
since their education has to be an integral part of development. Hence 
many of them now live in these areas in small groups, in order to identify 
themselves with the people and help them to bring themselves up. 

Theologically speaking, they view this as their commitment to 
the Incarnate Word who became one among men and redeemed the 
world by becoming part of it. They view their religious life as a 
continuation of the life of him who gave himself up for men and did 
not expect men to take the first step. 

Some of those who take this attitude give primary importance to 
structural analysis and political action. They feel that they must be 
sharers in the act of liberation from unjust structures, together with 
Christ who liberated men from enslavement. They concentrate only 
on human resources, and use non-formal education, leading to people’s 
organisation, as the only mode of action. A few of them would think 
that confrontation between various classes is inevitable, and that the 
role of the voluntary agency should be that of a catalyser in the or- 
ganisation of the oppressed, in their conscientisation and preparation 
for their role as agents of change and for political action. 

Many others have “people’s participation” (or what is called 
participative development) as the primary element of their ideology 
and action, and do not view confrontation as an absolute necessity, 
though very few exclude it totally. Their attitude is based on the 
assumption that the local people can deliver the goods, that human 
beings arc the greatest resources and should be given the greatest im- 
portance. It is not merely confidence in the people’s technical capabilities 
ind efficiency, but primarily in their value as persons and in their local 
technology, organisations, culture, medical and other systems and 
their financial resources. Economic growth has often insisted upon 
ransfer of what is called advanced technology to the poor. But olteii 
this imported technology and foreign finances supplanted local resources 
instead of supplementing them and rarely reached the underprivileged 
sections of society. A recent study shows that India’s development 
strategy always aimed at reaching the “small man”. However, in reality 
the “small man” reached was not the poorest but the member of the 
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middle class groups that were poor but grew prosperous or improved 
their economic position as a result of the technological and financial 
inputs. In the process, the distance between the cities and the villages 
or between the rich and poor classes in the rural areas has increased. 


These development workers feel that most projects have taken a 
piecemeal approach and have tried to tackle individual problems, such 
as education, health, the cultural, political, religious and other aspects. 
They find it necessary to take an integral approach and make education 
the main tool, thus turning development into an ongoing educational 
process. The economic factor must be used only as an entry point 
to this process. With this in view, they try to identify the rural human, 
organisational, technical, financial and other resources and, instead of 
importing external modes of behaviour and technology, to up-grade 
the local resources and only supplement them with external inputs. 

Both these approaches essentially involve re-valorising the people, 
who too often have been treated only as beneficiaries — as those who 
receive in the form of finances, technology, etc; both view them as 
agents of change capable of organising themselves and of using external 
inputs as additional instruments of change. Failing this, development 
projects can only increase their dependence on the development worker 
without leading to genuine human growth. 


Financially speaking, participative development involves using the 
local resources to the maximum. What the people can contribute in 
the form of their work and savings is given priority. They are helped 
to discuss and choose their own projects according to their financial 
possibilities, to organise themselves, to approach the governmental 
agencies, banks and other units, and mobilise all these resources for 
their own development. External resources enter the field only after 
the local means are exhausted to finance elements that may not be 
locally available. Thus participative development is based on people 
realising their potential for co-operation among themselves and to 
demand their rights; for government subsidies and bank loans arc not 
requested as a favour but demanded as a right. 


In this sense, development is understood as of people in a group 
and in their environment. Their capabilities to come together as a 
community are utilised to the maximum, and their technical and other 
means become the basis of social change. Dr Arole for example is 
convinced that the uneducated rural women are capable of diagnosing 
ordmary diseases, that th is does not require a specialised doctor, and 

Rural t)eve/o^n/,''NeW^’D^^f Wiley^'^twn°ljrahed"^79^ 
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that the village remedies and Indian medical systems which have been 
neglected during 150 years of colonialism need to be revalorised. The 
ASAG works on the assumption that the local housing culture and 
techniques only need to be up-graded and not replaced. Projects are 
no longer devised in a manner liable to increase the villager’s dependence 
on techniques which he does not know and can only receive from an 
outsider, but as tools of educating and bringing the whole community 
together.” In other words, community building is the ultimate goaK 
and all projects are used as entry points to this educational process. 

Though the participative approach does not directly come face 
to face with the social structures as those involved in political action 
do, sooner or later they have to come in contact with them in some 
of their elements and change their strategy accordingly. The Don 
Bosco Social Service Society (DBSSS) of Madras, for example, started 
with a charitable approach and slowly shifted towards helping the slum 
dwellers to organise themselves through their own efforts. At a certain 
stage they had come face to face with the anti-social elements who 
exploited the slum-dwellers but posed as local leaders. The DBSSS 
had to go through the process of educating the local population and 
building up alternate leaders who have confidence in themselves and in 
whom the people have confidence. Thus, people and leaders are able 
to stand up together to the anti-social elements. 

{to be continued) 


17. Kirti Shah, “Housing for the Urban Poor in Ahmedabad; An Integrated 
Urban Development Approach”, Social Action, July-Scptember 1977, pp. 335-352. 



International Congress on Mission 

{Manila, December 2-6, 1979) 

M. Amaladoss, S.J. 


O N the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the diocese of 
Manila, Philippines, the Sacred Congregation for the Evan- 
gelization of Peoples and the Pontifical Mission Aid Societies 
of the Philippines co-sponsored an International Congress on Mission 
in Manila. Delegates Bishops and National Directors of Pontifical 
Mission Aid Societies — had come from some forty countries, mostly 
Asian, though a few had come from Africa, the Americas and 
Europe. Representatives of a few missionary Congregations were 
also present as observers. About 30 theologians, working in Asian 
countries, came as resource persons. There were about 200 parti- 
cipants in all. 

The theme of the Congre.ss was “The Good News of God’s 
Kingdom to the Peoples of Asia’’. The Congress sought to set 
itself in the tradition of Evan^elii Nuntiandi and the various state- 
ments made by the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences 
(FABC), and Bishops’ Institutes sponsored by it, like the Bishops’ 
Institute for Missionary Activities (BIMA) and the Bishops’ Institute 
for Social Action (BISA). The focus was on Asia. A series of 
liturgies centred around various Asian countries strengthened this 
focus. The aim of the Congress was not to break new ground 
in the theology of mission, but to see how best we can bring the 
Good News of God’s Kingdom to the peoples of Asia today. 
There were nine workshops: the Theology of Mission in the Asian 
Context, Incuituration, Dialogue, Liberation and Development, Basic 
Christian Communities and Ministries, Spirituality and Formation, 
Co-responsibility, Education, and finally the Media. 

Papers written by the resource persons were generally made 
available to the participants before the meeting. A keynote address 
on “Church and Mission in Relation to the Kingdom of God 
especially in the Third World Context’’ by Bishop Patrick D’Souza 
of Varanasi, India, was delivered on the first day. I shall not 
attempt to survey these background papers (22 of them). 
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Ob the last day of the Coogress the delegates voted unanimously 
to approve a ‘^message” addressed to the peoples of Asia. Besides 
this Message, eadi workshop came up with its own Consensus Paper, 
as the fruit of its discussions. In the following pages I shall presetrt 
briefly the main ideas that emerge from these papers which are the 
outcome of the Congress, and make a brief comment on the event 
of the Congress itself. 

The Message 

Gathering up the fruits of the various workshops, the Message 
indicates the task of evangelization today: 

It suffices for the present to indicate here the continued building up of 
the local Church as the focus of the task of evangelization today, with dialogue 
as its essential mode: through a more resolute, more creative and yet truly 
discerning and responsible incuhuration; through inter-religious dialogue 
undertaken in all seriousness; through solidarity and sharing with the poor 
and the advocacy of human rights; through the creation of ‘grassroots ecclesial 
communities’ with structures of genuine co-responsibility and ministries of 
charism and service; through the fostering of evangelizing education in schools 
and non-formal education modes; and through an adequate media-ministry. 

This task is set in the context of the contemporary Asian reality, 
which presents us with a vision of “a new world being born, of 
millions of men and women in search of new social structures and 
relationships, of a renewed humanity”. Though this search is a 
perennial one, it is new ‘‘in breadth, restlessness and urgency”. 
This is a common search in which Christians find themselves involved 
with the followers of other living faiths. 

The Asian peoples, while still largely cherishing religious values, 
have been disillusioned by men of religion, as well as by ideologies 
and political systems. The Church too does not escape blame. 

Many in our Asian countries have in diverse ways met Christ and his 
Gospel and have been deeply attracted by them. With sorrow we confess 
that many have not been equally drawn to the Church because so often they 
did not see in us, in our institutions and in our lives, the image and the realiza- 
tion of the Good News we proclaim. Have we not too frequently made his 
message mere words and doctrines, his deeds mere precepts and practices, his 
life merely a complex of rites and institutions? 

The Christian communities in Asia, therefore, are challenged to 
an ever renewed conversion to God’s Word so that “our Asian 
peoples may find the Christian existence and message truly transparent 
to Jesus and his Gospel, genuinely vibrant with his life”. There are 
already signs of this renewal in the Asian Churches. There is an 
awakening of interest in a deeper spiritual life, in greater solidarity 
with the poor, in ‘grassroots ecclesial communities’ and new forms 
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of missionary involvement. All this presages a true renewal of 
mission in Asia. The Message spells out the newness of this ‘new 
age of mission’. First of all there is a new awareness that the 
mission is the task, not only of a few missionaries, nor of a few 
of the ‘older Churches’, but of every Christian and every local 
Church. “Every local Church is responsible for its mission, and 
co-responsible for the mission of all its sister-Churches.” Secondly, 
“the Spirit of the Lord calls each people and each culture to its 
own fresh and creative response to the Gospel’’. 

The keynote address, in its conclusion, emphasized this newness 
in rather strong terms; 

We have reached a decisive turning point in the mission history of the 
Third World; there is no return to the past, neither to the past mission theories, 
nor to the past mission methods, nor to the past mission goals. 

A new era has started, that of the Third World Mission, which grows 
harmoniously out of the past into a new future. 

The tiny Third World Churches arc no longer only ‘ missions’, the recipients 
of material help and of ‘mission personnel’. They have now been entrusted 
by Divine Providence with a tremendous task: to be and to proclaim the 
Kingdom of God m the Third World with great faith, and a still greater hope, 
even though their success in terms of the Church structures they will be able 
to put up, may be minimal. Even so the Third World Churches are called 
upon to proclaim God’s Kingdom not only to the Third World but far beyond 
to the whole world. 

The Message concludes with two touching references: one to “our 
^I’ellow Christians in the widening Asian ‘Church of silence’ as well 
as all those who suffer under totalitarian regimes of every kind”; 
another to the refugees “from different countries, but especially those 

from Indochina, now in camps or on the high seas or seeking to 
cross frontiers”. 


The Consensus Papers of the Workshops 

Though the workshop papers represent the views of the members 
of each workshop, actually they reflect a wider consensus in the 
congress. Reading through the Consensus Papers one is struck 
by the repetition of certain basic themes, though they are set in 
I erent contexts and are seen from different points of view. The 
mam focus is on the building up of the local Church, the emphasis 
however being on the growth of grassroots (basic) Christian commu- 
nities, with appropriate forms of service and structures of participa- 
tion. There is a constant stress on a threefold thrust: inculturation, 
dialogue with peoples of other living faiths and solidarity with the 
poor. Finally a new attitude is advocated: an attitude of humility 
and collaboration. The Church does not merely give; it must also 
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leara to receive. It is not merely challenged to constant conversion 
and renewal by the Gospel: it has to learn from the cultures and 
religions with which it is dialoguing. Though the theological spectrum 
that justifies these attitudes and orientations may be rather wide and 
at various levels, there is no doubt about a large consensus regarding 
the concrete tasks outlined above. In surveying the Consensus Papers, 
I shall not refer again to these recurring themes, but mention only 
other significant ideas. 

The group on Mission Theology in the Asian Context tackles 
inconclusively an interesting question, raised in the keynote address; 
“Can Baptism be urged on those who want to adhere to Christ but 
would find life extremely difficult in the new sociological situation 
in which Baptism would put them?” I think that the question must 
be turned upside down. Why should Baptism have uncomfortable 
sociological implications? Why should it cut people off from their 
cultural and sociological roots? What are we doing to reform 
Church structures and institutions that alienate the people from their 
socio-historic situation? In any case, we have been asking for many 
years, at least in India, more radical questions like: Can the aim of 
evangelization be to make a Hindu a better Hindu? 

The group on Inculturation stresses the need for ‘responsible 
experimentation’, proceeding by alternating stages of experience and 
reflection and subject to evaluation. In the face of the pluralistic 
cultural and religious conditions of Asian countries a search for a 
common vision of evangelization becomes a must. While men of 
different faiths and ideologies arc called to dialogue by the need 
to re-discover “a dynamic, spiritual dimension to life” and to promote 
“harmony and peace in a world of divisions and conflicts”, the 
Christian himself, through dialogue, “grows in awareness of his 
partnership with God in the coming about of the Kingdom”. 

The workshop on Liberation and Development demands un- 
equivocally that “the Church of Asia must become the Church of 
the Poor”. It articulates this demand in the words of BISA V; 

What does it- mean to be the Church of the Poor? Is not the Church for 
all men and women, for rich and poor, or saints and sinners? We found an 
answer in the way many Churches of Asia are moving in the direction of greater 
and greater involvement with the life of their people: their simply being with 
the poor; their attempts at working out programmes of human development 
— integral, respectful of the people’s dignity, attuned to their cultures; their stand- 
ing with them in their hard struggle for justice and for self-empowerment; their 
insistence that the rich become themselves real members of the Church of the 
« Poor by fulfilling their obligations in justice and charity towards the poor. 
The Church of the Poor must do all this. 
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The localization of the Church finds expression in the basic 
Christian communities. They emerge from below. We cannot create 
them nor organize them from above. We can only facilitate their 
emergence and animate and guide their growth. Such communities 
arc “self-nourishing, self-ministering, and self-propagating . What 
kind of ministries should a basic Christian community have? 

If indeed ministries spring up in our Christian communities as the needs 
of the group and society arc identified and met with activated charisms, we 
definitely must spare no efforts in having a participative leadership in our local 
Churches where everyone feels coresponsible. Only then is thfe community 
self-reliant. Only then can the community qua community be a leaven in the 
dough of concretc'social life, playing a catalyst role, and offering a prophetic 
service both to society and to the Church by its very life-style. 

Only the emergence of basic Christian communities will overcome 
“clericalism, over-institutionalization and stifling legalism. Instead it 
will make the Church truly a fellowship and communion of God’s 
people, united in charity, respectful of each other’s dignity and 
equality, and eflFcctively at the service of the wider human com- 
munity.” 

The group reflecting on Spirituality and Formation for Mission 
expresses grave concern at “the general tendency in our clergy 
not to care much for spiritual things”. Since faith is something 
which is personally conveyed, holiness of life is the primary means 
for mission. Following Evangelii Nuntiandi serious attention is given 
to forms of popular piety. 

Encounlcr with God is also experienced in the depths of the soul through 
community celebration of life events — as the cycle of life, seasonal celebrations 
and fe.tivities. Hence, we would like to stress once again that popular piety 
and folk religiosity must be taken seriously, examined and fostered. 

Formation for mission must be “inter-disciplinary, going beyond 
philosophy and theology to growth in cultural awareness, and be 
open to the real challenges of service in the varied needs of our 
Asian peoples.” This necessitates a process of action-involvement/ 
reflection-interiorization. 

If we recognize that the local Church is the centre and source 
of evangelization then. 

To be effective in its work of evangelising the local Church should, as a 
matter of great urgency, implement those directives that have been given by 
and since Vatican II, about the setting up of structures which by their very 
nature are geared towards the exercise of co-responsibility within the local 
Church such as parish councils, diocesan pastoral councils, regular meetings 
of bishops with the .presbyterium, senates of priests, meetings of bishops 
with religious superiors. 
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We enoouxafe tiie building up of Basic Cfatiitian Communities wberever 
possible as on effeoive means of promoting co-respomibility at the grass-roots 
level. 

An area of special concern in the exercise of co-responsibility is that of 
economic structures where two principles have to be safeguarded, namely; 
1. the gradual growth towards self-reliance of the local Churdies; and 2. the 
commitment of Churc^s in the West to the creation of an economic world 
structure in which the demands of justice in the developing world are met. 

.epeated emphasis on the local Church as the agent of evangelization 
nay lead us to wonder about the role of foreign missionaries, 
'hey are 

not only living signs of the universality of the Church, but because of their 
different cultural and Christian background, they enrich and challenge the 
local Church. The local Church should welcome, accept and help integrate 
them into her life. 

Education has been an important means of missionary effort, 
volving a proportionately large human and financial investment, 
'his may be a reason why it was the theme of a separate workshop. 

■; paid special attention to two elements of the Asian context: 
le poor and the youth. 

In all her educational endeavours, the Church should make a preferential 
option for the poor, leading to a genuine commitment and effort to bring about 
social justice in societies. This implies that, since evangelising education touches 
on liberation for more humane socio-economic conditions, the Church must 
break with educational orientations which foster elitism. Consequently pro- 
vision must be made for widening the possibilities of universal access to 
education, equalisation of educatoinal opportunities, and stimulating the 
young and adults to discover with the light of faith that they are called to live 
their Christian vocation in a more responsible manner within the context of 
solidarity with others. 

Since the immense majority of Asians are young people, the dynamism 
the young bring to the Chuich is so far-reaching that their evangelisation is 
definitely a priority for the Church in Asia. 

7»e Congress in Context 

What will be the impact of this Congress on evangelization in 
.sia? It did not contribute to any progress in theological reflection 
n mission; none was attempted. The Message of the Congress is 
nspirational in nature. While it proposes a vision and the broad 
lutlines of an approach, it does not come up with a grand plan 
r concrete strategies for bearing the Good News to Asia’s millions. 
Neither did the Workshops propose resolutions concrete enough to 
smand immediate implementation. The Workshops could have been 
tiore down to earth and practical; they did not, in fact, resist the 
emptation of prefacing their vague resolutions with theological 
eflections. 
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What did the Congress do then? It did nothing. It was ap 
event, an experience. It was the Asian Church becoming amre of 
its common identity and of its task of proclaiming the Good News 
in the context of its own existence. It was the Asian Church 
answering itself and discovering its freedom and spontaneity, its 
responsibility. The event of the Congress must be set in the dynamic 
of a movement of self-discovery and conscientization. The main 
points of emphasis in her task of mission have not radically changed 
since the FABC meeting in Taipei, 1974. But her understanding and 
conviction have become deeper. One need no longer talk defensively 
about inculturation and dialogue, about solidarity with the poor and 
basic Christian communities. There has been a growing consensus 
around these points. At the Congress they were refocussed around 
the task of the Asian Church to bring the Good News to the 
Asian peoples. The fact that the Directors of the Pontifical Mission 
Aid Societies and the representatives of the Missionary Congregations 
were at the Congress together with representative Bishops makes us 
hope that the Mission in Asia will take on a new dynamism, in a 
new perspective, with new orientations. The policy makers in the 
Asian Churches would certainly have gone back home strengthened 
and supported by the large consensus evident at the meeting. 


The Congress was one step — but an important one — in the 
collective process by which the Asian Churches are becoming 
conscientized to their responsibility for the proclamation of the Good 
News in the special context of Asia. The tasks are not new: but 
there is a new awareness that these tasks are primarily ours. In the 
international fora the voice of Latin America has sounded loud and 
clear for liberation. The voice of Africa has proclaimed with 
repeated emphasis the need for indigenization. Asia is discovering 
her voice, gently and hesitantly, but surely in her ancient wisdom, 
for a dialogue of life with the people, with their challenging poverty, 
their rich culture and their living religion. 



Note 


JohB P«il II in Istmbol 


The visit of Pope John Paul II to Istanbul, 28th-30th November, 1979, 
is an important step on the march to full Church communion between 
Rome and Orthodoxy. It links up with the gestures made by Pope 
Paul VI when he met Patriarch Athenagoras first in Jerusalem and later 
in Istanbul in 1967. Since this prophetic visit to the Patriarchal See 
of Constantinople, and the subsequent lifting of the anathemas bet- 
ween the two Churches, a Vatican delegation has been going to 
Istanbul every year to witness the celebration of the feast of St Andrew, 
Patron of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and, reciprocally, a delegation 
has been sent by Constantinople to be present in the Church of Rome 
for the feast of St Peter, its founder. A little more than a year after 
the inauguration of his papal ministry. Pope John Paul II decided to 
lead himself the delegation to Constantinople. He considered this 
apostolic journey as having special importance and urgency among 
those he has undertaken so far, and referred to it as an ecumenical 
pilgrimage, a “journey of great hope”. The pope’s visit had a unique 
significance as it coincided with the inauguration of the official theo- 
logical dialogue between Rome and Orthodoxy, for which a joint 
Commission has been appointed. The dialogue aims at overcoming 
together the divergencies that still exist between the “sister-Churches” 
in order that full communion may be re-established between them. 

An exchange of addresses took place on November 29 between 
the Pope and Patriarch Dimitrios I in St George’s Cathedral, seat of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate at the Phanar. Explaining the meaning 
of his presence there, the Pope said: “The visit I am paying today is 
intended to signify a meeting in the common apostolic faitm to walk 
together towards this full unity which sad circumstances have wounded, 
specially in the course of the second millenium. How could I fail to 
express our firm hope in God in order that a new era may dawn ?” 
In his reply. Patriarch Dimitrios said : “This meeting today is intended 
for God’s future — a future which will be again living unity, again 
common confession, again full communion in the divine Eucharist.” 
On the same day, Pope John Paul II presided at a solemn Concelebra- 
tion of the Eucharist in the Catholic Cathedral Church of the Holy 
Spirit at Istanbul. Among those present at the ceremony were the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, Dimitrios 1, the Armenian Patriarch Kalustian, 
Metropolitan Melitos of Chalcedon, Metropolitan Krisostomos of 
Myra, and members of the Hol^ynod, besides Catholic Metropolitan 
archbishops. In his homily theTope recalled the action towards unity 
of Patriarch Athenagoras and of his own predecessors, John XXIII 
and Paul VI. He went on to say; “The more and more intense con- 
tacts in the last few years have caused us to rediscover the brother- 
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hood between our two Churches and the re^Uy of a communion be- 
tween them, even if it is not perfect. The Spirit of God has also shown 
us more and more clearly the necessity of realizing full unity m order 
to bear a more effective witness for our time. Referring to the open- 
ing of the theological dialogue between the Catholic Church and the 
Orthodox Church as a whole, the Pope continued : “This is another 
important phase in the process towards unity. Starting from what 
we have in common, this dialogue will be called upon to identify, 
tackle and solve all the difficulties that still forbid us full unity.” John 
Paul n stressed the significance of the Churches’ mutual participation 
in the feasts of their patronal saints, Peter and Andrew, as follows: 
“Communion in prayer will lead us to full communion in the Eucharist. 
I venture to hope that this day is near. Personally I would like it to 
be very near. Have we not already in common the same eucharistic 
faith and the true sacraments, by virtue of the apostolic succession? 
Let us hope that complete communion in faith, especially in the ecclesio- 
logical field, will soon permit this full communicatio in sacris." And 
again: “In the course of the second millenium, our Churches had 
become petrified, as it wefe, in their separation. Now the third mille- 
nium of Christianity is drawing near. May the dawn of this new 
millenium rise on a Church that has recovered her full unity, in order 
better to bear witness, in the midst of the exacerbated tensions of the 
world, to God’s transcendent love, manifested in his Son Jesus Christ.” 

On November 30, Feast of St Andrew, Pope John Paul II was 
present at the Byzantine liturgy of St John Chrysostom, concelebrated 
in the Greek Orthodox Cathedral of St George at the Phanar, by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch Dimitrios I and the Holy Synod. Since the 
Great Schism in the 11th century, this was the first time that a Pope 
had personally attended an Orthodox Eucharist. At the end of the 
liturgy both the Pope and the Patriarch delivered important discourses. 
Explaining the spirit of his visit, as successor of Peter, to the See of 
Conslanlinople, the Pope described the special role of Peter, the Rock, 
the “leader of the apostles”, as follows: “He had the task of ensuring 
the harmony of apostolic preaching. A brother among brothers, he 
received the mission of strengthening them in the faith (cf. Lk 22, 32); 
he is the first to have the responsibility of watching over the union of 
all, of ensuring the s;piphony of the Holy Churches of God in faithful- 
ness to ‘the faith which was once for all delivered to the saints’ (Jude 
3).” , He went on to say: “This visit to the first See of the Orthodox 
Church shows clearly the will of the whole Catholic Church to go 
forward in the march towards the unity of all, and also its conviction 
that the re-establishment of full communion with the Orthodox Church 
is a fundamental stage of the decisive progress of the whole ecumenical 
movement.” The pope spoke of “our impatience for unity”. Having 
recalled that during the almost entire first millenium of Christianity 
the two sister-Churches, despite different sensitivities, had preserved 
unity, while the second millenium was darkened by a mutual estrange- 
ment, the Pope said: “The wound i^’not yet healed. But the Lord 
can cure it and he bids us do our best to help the process. Here we 
are now at the end of the second millenium : is it not time to hast e n 
towards perfect brotherly reconciliation, so that the dawn of the third 



ndfienium may find us standing side by side, in full conununiun, to 
beUr ndtness together to sal’wition before the world, the evangelization of 
which is waiting for this sign of unity The recent re-establishment 
of relations and contacts between the Catholic Church and the Ortho- 
dox Churches, the “dialogue of charity”, has allowed them to “become 
aware again of the deep communion that already unites us, apd enables 
us to consider each other and treat each other as sister-Churches”. 
This eflFort must be continued. “It is necessary to draw the con- 
sequences of this mutual theological rediscovery, wherever Catholics 
and Orthodox live together. Habits of isolation must be overcome in 
order to collaborate in all fields of pastoral action in whidh this col- 
laboration is made possible by the almost complete communion that 
already exists between us.” In the Pope’s words, the theological dia- 
logue which is about to start “will have the task of overcoming the 
misunderstandings and disagreements which still exist between us, if 
not at the level of faith, at least at the level of theological formulation”. 
The dialogue should take place in an atmosphere of worship and 
availability, for “it is only in worship, with a keen sense of the tran- 
scendence of the inexpressible mystery ‘which surpasses knowledge’ 
(Eph 3, 19) that we will be able to size up our divergences and ‘to 
impose no burden beyond what is indispensable’ (Acts 15, 28) to re- 
establish communion (cf. U.R. n. 18).” The Pope added: “It seems 
to me, in fact, that the question we must ask ourselves is not so much 
whether we can re-establish full communion as whether we still have 
the right to remain separated. We must ask ourselves this question in 
the very name of our faithfulness to Christ’s will for his Church. . 

On the same day, November 30, John Paul II and Dimitries I 
signed a joint Declaration in which they announced the start of the 
theological dialogue between the two Churches and the constitution of 
the mixed Catholic-Orthodox Commission which will be responsible 
for it. The Declaration said; 

“. . . Seeking only the glory of God through the accomplishment of his 
will, we affirm again our resolute determination to do everything possible to 
hasten the day when full communion will be re-established between the Catholic 
Church and the Orthodox Church and when we shall at last be able to con- 
celebrate the divine Eucharist. 

. . .The progress made in the preparatory stage permits us to announce 
that the theological dialogue is about to begin and to make public the list of 
the members of the mixed Catholic-Orthodox Commission that will be 
responsible for it. 

This theological dialogue aims not only at progressing towards the re- 
establishment of full communion between the Catholic and Orthodox sister- 
Churches, but also at contributing to the multiple dialogues that are developing 
in the Christian world in search of its unity. 

The dialogue of charity (cf. Jn 13, 34; Eph 4, 1-7), rooted in complete 
faithfulness to the one Lord Jesus Christ and to his will for his Church (cf. Jn 17, 
21), has opened up the way to better understanding of our mutual theological 
positions and, thereby, to new approaches to the theological work and to a 
new attitude with regard to the common past of our Churches. This puri- 
fication of the collective memory of our Churches is an important fruit of the 
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dialogue of chanty and an indispensable condition of future progress, litis 
dialogue of charity must continue and be intensified in the complex situation 
which wc have inherited from the past, and which constitutes the reality in 
which our effort must take place today. 

We want the progress in unify to open up new possibilities of dialogue 
and Collaboration with believers of other religions, and with all men of good will, 
in order that love and brotherhood may prevail over hatred and opposition 
among men. We hope to contribute in this way to the coming of true peace 
in the world. We implore this gift of him who was, who is, and who will be, 
Christ our one Saviour and our real peace. 

* • • 


„. A first impression gathered from the Pope’s speeches is his 
impatience” for full communion between the Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches, which he considers an important step leading to 
reunion with the other Churches and the fulfilment of the ecumenical 
movement. Impressive also is the Pope’s insistence on the part that 
must be played at the level of the local Churches through the “dialogue 
of chanty". Especially noteworthy is the fact that the Pope con- 
ceives his special role as the Bishop of Rome, not in terms of the 
universal bishop of the Church, but as ensuring the harmony in faith 
and charity between the Churches. He resolutely adopts the ecclesio- 
jogical perspective of Vatican 11, emphasizing communion and coUegia- 
® unmistakable terms to the “Sobornost” (the 
symphony of the Churches), dear to Orthodoxy. Commenting on 
(flivS^ ri ™ interventions, an Orthodox theologian, 
^ “This encounter, this journey represent a spiri- 

importance. They make it possible to visualize 

ChristiESf of Eastern and Western 

Christianity as the horizon set before us for the year 2000.” 


J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Continued from p. p6 


that has grown out of it. On this couni 
he IS critical of Shankara who, thougl 
he did not deny Brahman knowledge tc 
denied them the right to study the 

'ip“''iction is that rdigior 
(here Hinduism) need not hai India’s 
progress, but social institutions with 
sanctions do. The rise of the 
movement after Brahmanism makes 
an o^niM for equality among believers, 
uutdid It help remove social distinctions 
m Hindu society? The author finds that 
equality of men before God did not 


appreciably affect the distinctions in 
soewy. Tile Gita “does not make ‘love 
ypd find expression in ‘love to 
rnankind’ ’ (p. 40). Our author thinks 
that the humanist pragmatism of Tiruk- 
^ral of Valluvar must join forces with 
H^induism to combine the common good 
with individual salvation. The Hindu 
idea , or individual salvation needs this 
rnoderni.'^ition. The book is a sign of 
.Srowjng awareness today among 
Hindus of the great contemporary social 

s. Arokusamy, S.J, 



Book Reviews 


Refertnee Book 

New Catbidic Encyclopedia. Volume 
XVII. Suppletnent: Change in the 
Church. Publishers Guild, in association 
with the MeGraw-HU! Book Company, 
Washington, D.C., New York, N.Y., 
1979. Pp. xv-812. $49.50. 

The New Catholic Encyclopedia (15 
volumes) has been reviewed in this 
periodical (cf. The Clergy Monthly 
1967, pp. 386-391). As it had been in 
the maKiog during the Second Vatican 
Council and was published soon after 
(1967), there was room for a first Supple- 
mentary Volume (Volume XVI) to give a 
full account of the new orientations in the 
life of the Church that resulted from the 
Council. This Volume, comprising the 
years 1967 to 1974, was also reviewed 
here (cf. Vidyajyoti 1976, pp. 134-135). 
The present Volume XVII is a second 
Supplementary Volume to the collection. 
As the suMitle indicates, it concentrates 
on “Change in the Church”. The 
Council has set the Church in motion, 
but it took time to assimilate the new 
orientations and to make them operative 
in actual life. It is this process of 
change in doctrine and praxis, through' 
movements and institutions, which this 
Volume seeks to describe. As its pre- 
decessor had already done, this second 
supplementary volume also takes into 
acrount cultural developments and 
philosophical trends affecting the life of 
the Church, even though the stress is on 
new trends in theology, especially ecclesio- 
logy, and mission. The Editor rightly 
remarks that through the two Consti- 
tutions Lumen Gentium and Gaudium et 
Spes the Council had called for a renewed 
vitality of the Church’s life, both ad 
intra and ad extra. The Volume takes 
into account both these domains. The 
Editor adds: “The Supplement is self- 
contained, but is also designed to bring 
out the impact of postconciliar thought 
and life on earlier entries in the Encydo- 
pedia” (pp. xih). Thus entries are 
resumed from the previous volumes 
whenever important developments called 
for new treatment, while new entries are 
introduced to account for movements 
that came to the fore only after the 
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period covered Iw the first supplement. 
Thus, for example, we find entries on 
’Liberation Theology and ’Black 
Theology’ which were not found in 
Volume XVI. while ’Political Theology’ 
is resumed and considerably developed. 
The whole field of non-Christian religions 
and inter-religious dialogue had been 
inadequately treated in Volume XVI. 
In the present volume we find articles, 
for instance, on ‘Church and Hinduism’, 
‘Islamic/Roman Catholic Dialogue’. 
Church institutions which have sprung 
from the Vatican 11 renewal are well 
covered, with articles on liturgy. 
Ministries, Ecumenical Dialogues, 
Synods of Bishops, etc.; but, as was 
perhaps unavoidable, articles on local 
organisations take into account mostly, 
and almost exclusively, the American 
scene. The whole field of human rights 
and justice and peace is much more 
present here than in the preceding volume, 
and more room is given to the laity and 
to women in particular. Biographical 
accounts are given of persons who have 
died during the period covered, and 
whose life, thought and action have 
greatly influenced the life of the Church, 
such as Bultmann, Corbishley, Danidlou, 
D’Arcy, DCpfner, John Paul I, Journet, 
Lercaro, etc. 

The volume contains close to 800 
articles, written by some 500 contributors 
who represent a significant cross-section 
of the people of God. A useful appendix 
provides a catalogue of Roman Docu- 
ments from 1966 to 1978 on change in the 
Church. The volume ends with a topical 
index of documents and a general index. 
The Catholic University of America 
deserves to be congratulated and thanked 
for bringuu' up-to-date throu^ this added 
volume alrork which for many years will 
remain basic reference on the life of the 
Catholic Church. J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Rahneriana 

Theological Invest^tkms. By Karl 
Rahner. Volume XVI. London, Barton 
Longman and Todd, 1979. Pp. 275. 
£ 9.50. 

This volume XVI of R^nrar’s Investi- 
gations (Volume XV is to be published 
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shortly) corresponds to the first 
Volume XII of it» Schrtften, already 
reviewed in this periodical (cf. Vidyajvoti 
1977, pp. 339-340). The essays it con- 
tains Centre around the theme “ExperiMM 
of the Spirit, Source of Theology”. The 
theme is no doubt important at e. t|W 
when we have become more vividly 
aware — not least in India — that no 
theologizing is valid and credible which 
is not based on personal experience. 
But, no less importantly, this experience 
must be that of the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
in his Church. And so Rahner under- 
stands it who, much inspired here by 
Ignatius Loyola’s Spiriiual Exercises, 
insists on the ecclesial dimension of the 
experience of the Spirit. The volume is 
divided into four parts: “Faith and 
Spirit”, “Spiritual Theology in Christian 
Tradition”, “Listening to Scripture”, 
“Questions about God”. Rahner studies 
the experience of faith as essential 
Commitment, distinguishing it from mere 
religious enthusiasm and placing it 


These few remarks suffice to show that 
this latest volume of Investigations offers 
on an important theme the same rich fare 
as its predecessors. It is a welcome 
addition to the collection. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

The Spirit in the Church By Kart 
Rahner. London, Burns and Oates, 
1979. Pp. 104. £2.25. 

This other book by K. Rahner is also 
concerned with the “Experience of the 
Spirit”; W, while the previous volume 
centred on the articulation of the ex- 
perience in theological reflection, this one 
concentrates on the experience itself in 
the Christian and the Church and on the 
necessary discernment to which it |s 
subject. The first part of the volume is 
a translation of Erfahrung des Geistes 
and appears for the first time in English: 
the second and third contain, in a revised 
version, sections from The Dynamic 
Element in the Church and Visions and 


between rationality and emotion. In one 
essay he returns to a favourite theme, 
distinguishing anonymous and explicit 
faith. Related to the experience of the 
Sp/iil is the ancient doctrine of the 
’spiritual senses’, of which Origen may be 
said to have been the founder and which 
was pursued into the Middle Ages. 
Rahner’s already ancient but important 
study on Origen is reproduced here. 
Another essay shows how the Spiritual 
Exercises of St Ignatius can be adopted 
for community retreats and disa'inmenl. 
Rahner also shows the place which the 
experience of the Spiiii plays in “listening 
to Scripture”; the truth of God must be 
accepted in faith; so must the history of 
revelation fof which the Scriptures ate 
the record) as the second Vatican Council 
insisted. Especially relevant to the Indian 
comext are the essays on the hiddenness 
of God and on the incomprehensibility of 
God according to Thomas Aquinas. 
They help to see that the opposition 
between the Western and the Eastern 
traditions is often grossly exaggerated; 
St Thomas is after many Chu|^ Fathers 
a proponent of theohgia ncjfuva', while 
God communicates himself fully in Jesus 
Christ, he does so as deus abseonditas. 
Also important in the Indian context is 
the essay on “The One Christ and the 
Universality of Salvation”, in which 
Rahner shows that the cross of Christ is 
the consequence of God's saving initiative 
and at the same time the cause of 
man’s salvation. A short piece on 
the mystery of the Trinity adds little to 
what Rahner has written about it else- 
where. 


Prophecies, previously published in 
English by Burns and Oates. Rahner 
asks the question; Is there such a thing 
as experiencing the Spirit ? He answers 
it in the light of Scripture and of the 
experience of the mystics, of the history 
of enthusiastic and charismatic move- 
ments in the Church and of the present 
charismatic renewal. But, while en- 
thusiastic experiences cannot be rejected 
out of hand, they need to be tested. 
The real value of Rahner’s book lies in 
providing theological criteria for this 
discernment. Thereby it fills a gap which 
the recent flow of literature on the 
charismatic renewal has to a great extent 
left open- Rahner stresses the place of 
charismatic movements in the institutional 
Church and their relationship to those in 
authority. He rejects a facile opposition 
not only between institutional and charis- 
matic Church but also between office 
and charism; for office itself is charis- 
matic. He thus distinguishes in the 
Church between institutional and non- 
institutional charisms, the latter remaining 
subject to institutional regulation. The 
last part of the book proposes criteria for 
discerning genuine from spurious visions 
and prophecies. Here too discernment 
is necessary as many phenomena can very 
well be explained by mere psychology. 

Rahner’s book should be of equal help 
to charismatic enthusiasts and to those 
who feel ill at ease with the movement. 
It will enable the former to test their 
enthusiasm; it will help the latter to 
rcaliM that they top may be experiencing 
the Spirit in the midst of everyday banal 
'"«■ J. Dupuis, S.J. 



Sepit'ritBVlBWS 

■tpitflwi flf Ltfola. By Kkrl JU^r, 

. Wittt m Mistotksl Idtroduetion i» 
Paul bmoF, $J./ Lamhit, ColUm, 1979. 
Pp. ». £ 4.95. 

Igi^tiiu of Loyola portiays ooloarftilly 
tbe life of a' nun whow low for the 
Church has always served as a cemincter 
for her to femain faithful to the ideals of 
her Founder. In the first part of the book, 
entitled “Igiutius of Loyola Speaks to a 
Modern Jesuit”, the renowned theologian, 
Karl Rahner, personifies some of the 
main (dtaracteristic features which 
Ignatius wanted to see in his sons. 
What is most fascinating here is the 
author’s ability to translate tbe Igiutian 
chrism in modern language, adapting it 
to the needs and challenges of our times- 
In doing so Rahner tries to capture the 
essence of Ignatiaa spirituality. This is 
veiy Well shown in his analysis of “To be 
a Disciple of Christ ” (pp. 21-22) and 
“Devotion to the Church” (pp. 26-29). 

The second part of the book deserves 
a very special mention. It is a very 
impressive collection of colour photo- 
graphs by Helmuth Nils Loose, depicting 
some of tbe familiar scenes from the life 
of Ignatius. At the end of this splendid 
collation of no less than 52 photographs 
there is a brief explanation on each of 
them. 

The third part of the book is devoted 
to a short biography of St Ignatius by 
I^ui Imhof. The author succeeds in 
depicting skilifuliy the highlights of 
Ignatii^life (1491-1556) through delight- 
ful pictures printed in the margin. 

. From Cover to cover, through texts 
and pictures, the book illustrates vividly 
tbe life of a person whose impact is still 
strongly felt in the world even to this day. 

Joe Mathias, S.J. 


Pmgtoral Prtihlemt 

W»tddat for Wtags. Theology and 
Mental Iluiess in a Pastoral Setting. 
By Roger Grainobr. London, Darton, 
Longman and TotU, 1979. Pp. xiv^l52. 
£ 2.95. 

There it a tendency to resolve the 
nroblera of the severely mentally sick 
tv segregating them in mental ho^tals 
whi^ are siqipo^ to he places apart 
from aomial society. While such hos- 
pitalt haw their own identity, they also 
reflect wider society with its ills. Hence 
an in-depth study of these insthutions 
can, not only bdp the hMpital staff and 
^ivlains in their ministntiont, but also 
cast a lot of light on society at large. 
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Mei^ illness is in ftot the ereetkm of 
drfbnoes agtdnst the inabifity to 
wi^ social re^mnsiWties atkd is to be 
attfibtned as ffiucli to ^ n^l^ect of 
society as to thp weakness of the idSotet. 
For instance, the schizophWnte “is the 
total victlni of his own symbiriic fitculty. 
his awareness of (be impHpations of 
being a vulnerable, solita^, oppressed 
human animal” (p. 27). Hence any 
adequate treatment must take into ao 
count the full siwfleance of the malady. 
No cure is possible if the conditions that 
caused it are n6t tackled. The anthro- 
pologist Malinowski has drawn attention 
to the restorative function of religion as 
the symbol of the counter-attacking force 
of life, not only in the context of physical 
death, but also with regard to all trau- 
matic social breakdown. The chaplfun 
as the minister of religion has a special 
therapeutic role. This is all the more 
efficacious because he does not belong 
to the administrative structure of the 
institution. 

The author brings out the need of 
respecting the mentally ill. _ It can happen 
that people who have periods of mental 
illness discover things that they would 
not have discovered otherwise. The 
author speaks of people whom he has 
met “who are classified as mentally ill 
and yet have an experience of the Holy 
Spirit such as I have never come acro^ 
outside” (p. 15). They may have built 
up a protective covering around them- 
selves which they would be able to remove 
without hurt only in an atmosphere of 
understanding and love. But there is 
also the need to bring them to face their 
respon.ibiiitics. From the Christian 
standpoint, according to the author, 
“acceptance and judgment are not 
separable" (p. 69). But the judgment is 
to be seen in the context of the healing 
forgiveness of Otrist. 

T1)is summary does not do full justice 
to the wealth of insights found in the 
book. It is to be Weaned as a vaiuaNe 
contribution to the understan^M as well 
as prevention and treatment of mental 
illn^. G. Loro, SJ. 

To Die is Gabu The Experience of 
One’s Own Death. By Johann C. 
Hampe. London, Darton, Lottgman and 
Todd,\9Vi. Pp.xiv-145. £3.25. (Avail- 
able from Examiner Press Book- 
shop. 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023.) 

Altbou^ there have been a few 

instances of spontaneous revivals in the 
past, it is the modem techiikiue of re- 
suscitation that has enaMed a large 
number of people to emne ba^ to lire 
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after going throtigb the process of dying. 
The expcnsdce is necessarily mysterious 
and hence not easy to desaibe in ordi- 
nary tanfuage^ Yet several people have 
spoken about it and there seems to 
some consistency in their r^orts. A 
niimhur of books have already appears 
on the subject. The present work is 
specially remarkable for its analysis of 
some accounts and the attempt to draw 
some conclusions for our dealings with 
the dying and also for facing our 
own death- Certain parallels have also 
been drawn from the experience of 
mysticism. _ 

Seen from outside or from a medical 
point of view, dying is a process by 
which the unity of the person disin- 
tegrates while the vegetative activities 
gradually cease. In this way it is seen 
as a deprivation. But according to the 
accounts from within, consciousness does 
not end with dying, but is heightened. 
The self seems to escape from the body, 
the whole panorama of life is review^ 
and tlK self seems to expand. In dying 
one has to yield up one’s will, in Chris- 
tian terms to finally surrender it to the 
Creator. The accounts suggest that, 
contrary to the common horrific images 
of death, the final hour brings liberation 
from pain and fear. 

The author draws a number of con- 
clusions for doctors and clergy. They 
should know that the dying person is 
‘conscious’ much longer than one thinks. 
Even when signs of consciousness have 
ceased, he has not become our ‘object’. 
He may still be aware of what is going on 
and especially feel the sensation of touch. 
We should not fit thp dying person into 
our psychological world of greed and 
desire. Dying is not a disaster and hence 
the doctor must realize his clinical 
limitations in prolonging earthly life. 
The clergyman must realize that it is not 
useless to call to the seemingly un- 
conscious mind of the dying person 
texts which have helped him in criti- 
cal situations bsfore. It is even more 
important to be united with him in 
silent presence. 

Although the author’s teflectiom on 
euthanasia and ‘natural death’ are not 
entirely clear, he rightly affirms: “I am 
neither desirous for anyone one day to 
cut short my dying process in this way; 
nor do 1 want my helpless body to have a 
final j^od of vegetation forced on it 
when it is no longer able to achieve the 
act of living” (p. 129). 

The newer insights into the dying 
process have also lessons for the living 
regarding separation, grief and looking 
forward to their own death; 
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Many of the condmibasidrBWQ by the 
author are conunoa-pJaoe beliefs for 
believing ChristiaiB; but they *eed) to be 
startling in a world that has tarady 
abandoned faith in after-life. Still, (hey 
derive new streqgth from the acoounts 
of those who have returned from the 
brink of death. On one point the readtor 
remains with a puzde. Anyone who has 
cared fot the dying kaotra that in many 
cases dying is an ^oi^. But the acoounts 
given here and in similar works do not 
seem to manifest any great stru|f^. Is 
this to be explained bjr a selective pre- 
sentation of cases or is it in fact the 
genuine common experience of dying? 
While there is need for more investi^tion 
into this fascinating subject, the present 
work can be considered an important 
contribution to the understanding and 
pastoral care of the dying. 

O. Lobo, S.J. 


Renewal of Religious Life 

The Way of the Preacher. By Simon 
Tuowell, O.P. London, Darton, Long- 
man & Todd, 1979. Pp. xv-200. £ 3.95. 
(Available from Examiner Press Book- 
shop, 35 Dalai Street, Bombay 400023 
for Rs 69.50) 

As the Dominicans or the Order of 
Preachers are preparing for their General 
Chapter, it is but proper that an eminent 
writer of the order should publish a book 
on its spirituality. The ^irituality of 
being a preacher is studied in the light of 
the order’s early traditions, hi^lighting 
the charismatic element in preaching. 
However, these tradition.* help to bring 
into focus a more fundamental Christian 
tradition, a more general aspiration with 
a variety of forms in the Church- Hence 
the book should be of help to every 
Christian who is alert 4o the opoatoUc 
element of his Christian life. 

The book is concerned! with the grace 
or charism of preaching, rather than its 
content or technique. Jncidei^ally, it 
rmses many issues reading religious life, 
like prayer, commonlife, c^ibacy, poverty 
and obedience, to some of which the 
author hopes to return in a later study. 
While not denying the undoubted im- 
portance of these topics, Tugwell lays 
do^ a hypathesis tiiat preaching is a 
legitimate focus for the Christian life; 
many other elements fall into place, in an 
ordered way, around the centrality of 
this chosen starting point. 

. The Dominican Order is definitely an 
institution, but it is marked from the 
outset by a strong inspiration ‘to live an 
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life, to ieora and to teach*. The 
apo^ic fieedom ,wli|<^ tfae early Tmra 
etdoyed mi^t aw|>nae sc^ who are 
iocfuMd to think tW Qn^ian fmadom 
U a new discovery. To be a jsfea<dier 
for some «ni|^t mean to risk everything, 
the salvation of the preacher bnng 
ins^ar&ble from his ministry. The 
author does not a^^ with those who 
understand Dominican spirituality to 
mean that ‘one must sanc.ify himself 
before he can go out to help his 
neighbour*. If God opens the mouth 
even of Balaam’s ass, one need not rtfard 
preaching as S'mply an overflow from 
one’s own state of sanctity. There 
should be no dichotomy b:tween con- 
templation and action; both must be 
rooted in the unitary source of all life and 
being, which is the act of God. The 
preacher must ba aware of his poverty. 
He should not just ask, ‘What is best 
for me ?’, but ‘What is best for the mission 
to which 1 have been called?’. While 
some have an eminent charism of 
preaching, in the case of others the 
preacher’s own life is taking shape round 
his preaching apostolate, and the chief 
evidence of this is a growth in humanity 
and humility, a reamness to preach in 
spite of all difficulties. Preaching thus 
becomes a school of spirituality lor the 
preacher. The author also tackles the 
role of community life and apo.tolate. 
Half the work is devoted to historical 
investigations on some spec al questions, 
like ‘unavoidable sins’ and ‘notorious 
and non-notorious sins'. All in all the 
whole work is englightening and stimu- 
lating. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Uturgical Music and Prayer 

Spirit and Song of the New Liturgy. 
By Lucien Deiss, C.S.Sp. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, World Library Publications, 1976. 
New Revised Edition. Pp. xxi-267. 
g 7.95. (Availabie from Asian Trading 
Corporation, Post Box 11029, Bombay 
400020, for Rs 67.60.) 

The book deals with the liturgical 
reforms in the field of sacred mus'C as 
set forth by the Second Vatican Council. 
The main principle underlying the re- 
forms is: “the ministerial function” 
(ch. 1) of the liturgy and of the celebrating 
community, more particularly of litur- 
gical song and music. “How does 
singing serve the liturgy? How does a 
particular, song serve the liturgy? What 
can be done to insure this ‘service’?” 
The ministerial function of music in the 


.liti^gy is fourtoid: music adds solnanity 
to the celebration; singiqii utcreates the 
eflectiveness of the texts; jt eahanew the 
liturgy with beauty, and is a unifying 
element for the cengr^tion. Against 
this background the ‘mirusterial function’ 
of the music of the partidpants is 
examined, viz. the miaic sung by the 
priest, the people, the choir (ch. 2). 
There follows a discussion about the 
duties and function of the leader of the 
congregation (ch. 3). The next chapters 
apply the same principle of mirusterial 
function to various p^s of the tituigicai 
celebration: acclamations and diak^pies 
(ch. 4); the responsorial psabn (ch. 5); 
processional songs (ch. 6)', the litanies 
(ch. 7); hymns (ch. 8); the Creed (di. 9). 
Some Considerations are added about 
musical instruments (ch. 10), and Gre- 
gorian chant (ch. 11). 

Deiss is known as a Scripture scholar, 
liturgist and musician; he is the right 
man for a study of this kind. He shows 
himself quite at ease in the history cd the 
liturgy, its meaning and the importance 
of the various parts of the celebration. 
Each section of the book begins by 
exploring the biblical and liturgical 
meaning of the action, and the type of 
muric and participants called for. The 
book contains many interesting details 
of a practical character: v.g., about the 
manner of directing the singing (p. 60); 
the expediency of having or not having a 
r»>essional hymn, and how it could l^t 
be chosen and performed (p. 207); how 
to foster participation of the congregation 
by means of acclamations and dialogue 
(pp. 95lf). The book is a source of 
information and of pastoral advice. 

The Foreword contains excellent prin- 
ciples about the relation between tradition, 
reform and the future. At a time wlwn 
attempts are being made at adaptirig the 
liturgy to Indian conditions many of the 
principles exposed in this book are worth 
considering even though the study is 
directly concerned with the Roman 
liturgy as we have it at present. 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 

Biblical Prayers . By Lucien Deiss. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, World Library Publi- 
cations, 1976. Pp. xii-197. $ 5.50. 

(Available from Asian Trading (^rpora- 
tion, Post Box 11029, Bombay 400020 for 
Rs 46.75.) 

This beaufiful collection of prayers 
inspired by God’s word and so near to our 
dail/ occupations is the fruit of a life 
dedicated to the study of Scripture and 
the desre of sharing with others the 
“experience of the timeliness of the Word 
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for all ages, of it* harmonious adaptability 
to oor wonderful world of today — the 
most beautiful because it is Our own aiw 
the only one in which Ood speaks to us • 
The book offers prayers for the various 
seasons of the liturgical year, prayers to 
Our Lady, prayers “for all seasons 
(an important section) and several 
morning and evening prayers. A good 
general index makes of this collection a 
valuable pastoral instrument. The book, 
indeed, can be used either for private 
prayer or for community prayer (as a 
paraliturgical prayer). In view of a 
community service the Introduction ex- 
poses a practical way of proceeding, a 
method which is inspired by the Church’s 
tr^itional prayer, viz. introductory song, 
psalms followed by a Scripture reading, 
(homily), litanies, presidential prayer and 
concluding bles'.ing or doxoiogy. For 
the same purpose a series of responses 
for the litanies, with musical setting, and 
a series of concluding blessings will be 
found at the end of the volume. 

For the last few years we have seen a 
flood of books on prayer, not always of 
exceptional quality. Deiss’ book is out- 
standing for the freshness and charm of 
the prayers, their profound meanfog 
through their constant allusion to Scrip- 
ture passages. This is a book which can 
be warmly recommended. 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


WItti One Voice. A Hymn Book for 
all the Churches. London, Collins, 1979. 
Melody Line Edition. Pp. 720. £ 1.85. 
Harmony Edition. Pp. 784. £ 5.90. 

The new hymn-book is conceived as an 
international ecumenical hymnal. The 
collection is made up of 579 songs (Stan- 
dard edition); a Catholic Supplement of 
another 45 songs is annouiawd for 
Autumn 1979. The book is said to 
contain “the best of the living tradition 
of classic hymns sung in all Christian 
Churches, and the best new hymns (word 
and muuc) from all over the world, 
being written today.” About a quarter of 
these contemporary songs were written 
since 1900 and ateut a hundred since 
1945. Within each section of the hymnal 
the songs are arrui^ according to 
the date of the original composition. 
Wherever posdbfe, older fostns of the 
language (thou/thee/thy/ and vetbal forms) 
have been modernized. ,Texts, melodies 
or harmonies are given in their original 
vmion; some, however, have been re* 
harmoiiized. 

To hymn-books is not easy. 

Liturgical music must be adacrfed to the 
cdelwating conUnotflty according to cir* 
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cumstances. Melodies reflect the lyricai 
genius of each pecmle. This fact creates 
some difficulty ror os international 
faymnaL esp^ally if it is intended to be 
used in dmerent continents. The new 
hymnal gives almost exclusive Western 
songs; true, thm are a few Asian or 
Afncan compositions but some of these 
appear rather as an exotic curiosity or 
they are westernized forms. On the 
other hand the ecumenical blend of songs 
of various Churches, each with its own 
character both in text and music, is 
ixmeficial, at least within one cultuie or 
comate cultures. 

In the new hymnal the style of the 
h)mim is predominantly in choral form 
(traditional in ojrtain (Churches); rela- 
tively few songs appear in other forms. 
There are also a few Gregorian melodies 
(with English text). One wonders why 
these Gregorian melodies were not 
borrowed from more critical editions 
rather than from the Sarum Antiphonal 
and similar versions. Thus we find the 
Pange Lingua (in 3rd mode) with a F 
sharp; the Veni Creator talten fiom a 
Vesperale Romanum of 1848; etc. As 
to the accompaniment of Gregorian 
melodies, this might have gained by 
being of a purer diatonic character w.th a 
clearer punctuation. In this hymnal, as 
in other attempts, it remains very difficult 
to find any satisfactory combination of 
an English text with a Oiegorian melody. 
We note al^o some incongruities, as in 
No 115 (Ps 95) marked as a ’iraditionar 
melody but ‘arranged’ to a modern 
rhythm, with a heavy piano-accompani- 
ment. However, besides songs which 
to me seem to be lacking in freshness and 
spontaneity, there are many good items. 

In India the hymnal may render some 
terviK in those Cburcbte where English 
is still used. There it might offer a 
choice of soi^s of a mote ponderous 
musical line with a more meaningful text, 
to balance somewhat the jeikQr meloffiea 
accompanied by the thumpiiig -of guitar, 
set not seldom to an iangoificant text, 
with which many plates seem to be 
plagued at present. 

J. VOLCKASRT, S.J. 


Three Popes 

Pope John Paul Q. The Life of iiQr 
Friend Karol Wojtyla. By M. Maui«ki. 
London, Burns uni/ Oales, 1979. Pp. 283. 
£ 6.95. 

It is not customan' to write bio- 
paphical accounts of living persons. 
That accounts arc written of the lifo of a 
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n«w ftope i« a sign aaSHich of tjie ptesent 
invMoa of tiM,£Mwas of (be rtiamnd 
inteiest Ih Tw book under 

review hoMWer, the ad^taoe of 
bjing writtiui ^ a dpse friend of. Karol 
Wojtyla who tof^her a^tb bira bas lived 
throu^ ahnost all td* the same natiomd 
and many of tbe same local events. The 
author — himself a priest — is moreover 
a leading Poli^ writer. The account is 
straight-foiward and unasiuiniag. It ett- 
ables the reader to get a deeper insight 
into the background ^ the new pope than 
has been made available through press 
reports at the time of the election: his 
warm iwsoiuUty, his formation years, 
bis participation in the long agony of his 
beloved Poland during the second world 
war, his academic career, and. not least, 
the part he played as a Church leader, 
both in his country and abroad, till his 
election as pope. The author has .suc- 
cessfully tnade use of a flashback 
technique whereby the recent events sur- 
rounding the election alternate with 
the ancient story of the pope’s life, till 
both past and present intermingle at the 
end of the book. This makes for sus- 
tained interest in a narrative which is 
always lively and beats everywhere, even 
in the record of the last events, the stamp 
of the eye-witness. It is of course not 
possible to judge the accuracy of the 
story of the conclave. But I have noted 
on p. 56 a serious error: Mgr Benelli 
(who was made a Cardinal only after 
being transferred by Paul VI from the 
Vatican Curia to the See of Florence) 
never was Secretary of State, but only 
sostituto — even if in that capacity he 
exercised a considerable influence. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

The Year of Three Popes. By Peter 
Hebblethwatte. LonthnlGlasgaw, Collins 
(Fount Paperbacks), 1979. Pp. 233. 95p. 
(Available from St Paul International 
Book (^ntre. New Delhi and ISrcK 
Bookshop, Kashmere Gate, Delhi.) 

P. Hebblethwaiteis a brilliant journalist 
and chronicler of recent Chur^ events. 
But he is also a theologian capable of 
deep insights into the significance of those 
events for the life of the Church. Those 
qualities were evident in the account he 
wrote some years ago of the evolution of 
the Church after Vatican II. The book, 
entitled The Runamy Church, has been 
reviewed in this perii^ical (cf. Vidyajyoti 
1976, p. 232). Th^same qualities an 
found in the present story of the eventful 
year 1978. This new book was written 
with record'speed, having beqn pubUdied 
the same year and going iio*lv through its 
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third imamssioak HehMethmdte foUow* 
tt» d e)wao p > m eat of events : VI 

whow heritage tp tiw Church he mm^jnes 
with fiKimets and syng^hy, to the sur- 
prise of the first eonmue 4nd, ttomuifli 
the short papal mmistw of John Atnil 
which changed the style of the pi^ocy 
to the other surprise of the efeotion of 
John Paul n. Seldom has the pace of 
change been so quick as in the space of 
those few months.. The book brings the 
two conclaves to life without induigiiig 
in fanciful Conjecture but rdying on 
whatever reliable informatioti has been 
available. Yet its main nwrit lies, beyond 
this, in the theological interpretation of 
the events and of the promise th^ hold 
for a further evolution of the papacy. 
This makes the book not only interesting 
reading but theologically worthwhile. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

liiustrissimi. The Letters of Pope John 
Paul I. By Albino Luciani. London, 
Collins (Fount Paperbacks), 1979, 
Pp. 285. 95p. 

While he was Patriardi of Venice, Pope 
John Paul I wrote 'opch letters’ to 
liiustrissimi which were first published in 
an Italian paper, II Messagero di Sam 
Antonio and later collect^ into one 
volume. In his preface to this l^lish 
edition Cardinal Hume remarks that, 
while other popes wrote encyclicals, and 
pope John XUII also diaries. Albino 
Luciani wrote little as pom and so we 
must turn to what he mo written pre- 
viously to know the naan better, his 
thoughts and his ideas. The letters are 
addressed, some to historical some to 
fictional figures. Addressees include im- 
portant scientific, historical and literary 
people, characters from their books, 
plays, oMras and poems, also saints and 
even . . . Jesus Christ. In spite of, or 
Mthaps because of this iitm«ry device, 
the letters do reveal the man as one rooted 
in the Gospel, alert to the problems of 
OUT time, full of humanity and pastoral 
concern for all men, especially the poor 
and needy. Their merit Lies 1ms in their 
literary value than in the Gospel message 
they convey. The volume is deliiflitfuUy 
illustrated by Papas. J. Dupuis, SJ. 


Biographicml 

Flame hi tbe Snow. By Julia Db 
Beausobke. London. Collins, 1979. 
Pp. 175. £ 1.25. 

The Russian Orthodox Church is noted 
for its sotema Byzantine liturgy, ifow- 
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ever, popular piety fun a rpns hold ovv 
the o^iaaiy people- This is particularly 
manifested by tte cult of Smnts about 
whom there are pious leflends. These 
cannot Im jinlgsd from the canons of 
moiem history. They represent a pecu- 
liar literary eenre. They am built upon 
a cote of historical facts around which 
pious beliefeare built up. These manifest 
the faith and mentality of the believers. 
Hence they are a precious witness to the 
traditions of a people. 

This book is one such legendary account 
of the life of St Serafim of Sarov, the 
most beloved of Russia's saints. The 
author has gathered the information both 
from wiitten accounts and oral traditions 
which complement each other. She has 
also attempted to interpret the symbolism 
of some of the stories and in the process 
has thought it fit to introduce some 
imaginary details into the traditional 
accounts. 

The book recaptures the mood of a 
bygone age. If it is read with an opm 
mind it can reveal a new world rich in 
imagery and symbolism. It would help 
to counterbalance the excessive rational- 
ism of the modern world and hence 
contribute to deepening Christian faith. 
One has not to uke the episodes narrat^ 
literally. If one untferstands than 
properly, one could avoid naive credulity 
or exaggerated scepticism. 

G. Loao, S.I. 

The Gohfea String. An Autobiography. 
By Bede GaimrHS. London, Collins, 
1979. Pp. 192. 95p. 

Bede Griffiths is at the forefront of 
inculturation and the Ashram movement 
in India. His more recent books and 
articles express better his present thought. 
Still, this can be fully underst<^ only 
in the light of his earlier experiences in 
England. These have been detailed in 
this autobiography which already ap- 
peared in 1954. The new, cheap, edition 
is welcome. It will prepare the reader 
for the forthcoming second volume of 
the guru's autobiography, covering his 
Ashram life and his attempts to form a 
dialogue centre. The author himself has 
written a Foreword, explaining how the 
changes in the Church since Vatican II 
lave affected his thinking. 

The book appropriately starts with the 
liritual expenence Griffiths had as a 
chool boy when he was walking alone 
t sunset. His early acquuntance with 
inglish nature and poets must have 
srepared him for absorbing Eastern 
lougfat. His philoso^cal educatidn 
las feft the mark of clarity in thougist 
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and expression. Kis attracdim fpf 
Western medieval mysties 'nrovided him 
with a solid badcground his later 
initiation to Indian mystidam. Bene- 
dictine monasticism war, of coarse^ the 
necessary prelude to his mitston is Isffia. 
All these matters are dealt with in the 
author's fresh and iiBiririM styfe. He 
also shares his doubts and dimwltiea, 
the inevitable part of a spiritual search: 
The somewhat simple devotion to the 
Church first in its Anglican form, then in 
^man Catholicism, has now evolv^ 
into a more compreteisive, altteugh not 
final, vision of the action of Christ in the 
world today, as he himself explains in the 
Foreword. O. Loao, SJ. 

The Hunan Search wHh Tdinrd de 
Chardin. By George AmeTON, Midnel 
Le Morvan, John Newson and Melvyn 
Thompson. Lonehn, Comm. 1979. 
Pp. 159. £ 1.25. 

In spite of wide publicity and many 
introductions, Teilhard’s work has re- 
nwned a closed book to some because of 
difficulties of terminology, style and 
background, or has assumed a contro- 
versial characier. Hence there is room 
for one more introduction provided it 
;^e^ new ground. This guide-book to 
Teilhard $ thought comes from four 
authors who have thoroughly imbibed 
his spirit. Each one shows how Teilhard 
has helped his personal search and 
spintual Lfe. Throiih well selected 
readings, they wish to initiate the reader 
to the same search and spiritual growth. 

Teilhard was not a professional theo- 
and his writings are not meant to 
^ taken as systematic expositions of 
Christology or of Christian Anthropology. 
They are the recordings of the personal 
searrfi of a genius and a prophet who 
strongly felt that Christianity needs a 
fresh elucidation to meet the modern 
KientiDc age vrith its evolutionary thrust. 
Many of bis scientific or theological views 
may now seen (feted, but what is most 
relevant still is his spirit of search which 
<»mes out strongly in the chaptes of 
this book. Becai« of the well selected 
p&ss&ges froni Teilhard's niftny works it 
may be taken also as a anthology. 

profound reflections of 
reiihard with the introdueions of the 
auttors could serve as excelleit spiritual 
G. Lom. S.J. 

HfeAlfc, WoAs and 

E- Collins. New 
lorkfPaullst Press, i9n. 1^.94. $2.45. 

“P ‘o famrfwith the 
pubhealioD of his work Petiigogy of the 
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OfmfmdUSfJQ)- It n wbU Jcntnni that 
bela 4MW fls (jie ctiieC tosiiis beUnd tba 
cutreot view of Adidt ooii4i>tiaal edu^ 
catiM not tnertibr as literacy or guomg' 
of sKi^ but, as ‘coawieatuatHm’ and 
gauMS the ability of bitiigiB| about.' 
social chanfa ta the milieu. Hoacver. 
without a cotnpfete understanding of his' 
badqpround ai^all his wwIqh stnuetend 
to consider him as just one of several 
neo-Marsists. The present small work, 
fills the lacuna to a large extent. It is a 
very good introduction to this pioneer of 
social change, in Latin America, whose 
influence has now spread throughout the 
world. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to Freire’s philosophy which, 
thoi^ to a great extent original, is also 
indexed to previous thought. The 
author clearly shows that, besides 
Marxism, Personalism, Existentialism and 
above all Christianity have influenced 
his thought. His pedagogy, which has 
drawn the most attention, is based on 
more fundamental questions like: “What 
is reality?’’, and “How can one know 
reality?”. 

This little book is a must for all those 
engaipl in non-formal education and 
sociu change in general. As it is well 
reseanctml, we may hope that the author 
will one day produce an expanded 
version. The reader would want to know 
more, not only about the thought, but 
also the life of this prophetic figure- 

G. Lobo, S.1. 


Social Chaise 

Chanch and Social Justice. By Stan 
Loukdusamy. Bcmgahre, Centre for Social 
Action, 1979. Pp. 70. Rs 2. 

This is the 18th of the excellent booklets 
in the Centre for Social Action Series. 
It is wiitten in a clear and forceful style 
and packs a lot of material in a brief space. 

The author analyses the present social 
situation in India with its inbuilt uniust 
structures and institutionalised violence 
which call for liberation. Then he asks 
whether the Church can play a liberating 
role. In spite of constraints like minority 
status and institutionalisation, he feels 
that it can do so. But it will have to 
transcend its present over-involvement in 
elite educational institutions and centra- 
lised he^th services. The Church, 
according to the author, will have to give 
up a mere reformist approach and cl^ty 
opt for a revolutionary path, not being 
afraid of conflict and violence if it is 
necessary to face the violent urjust 
structures. He ^ves hopeful examples 


from statemeirts of tmne LaliB AiBericgB 
BMtops andcert^a progMmmes <&eoted 
to Imigi about ramcal social diange. 
The diocli needs to develop a i^opb^ 
awareness as well as prpiritttic actioa. 
The Churdi in India with its* irfij^cit 
involvement in the present system must 
make a definite option for the vieaker 
sections of soc^. 

While one may agree with the overall 
thrnst of the author’s present^ion, be 
may be faulted for some generalisations 
which peihaps are inevitable in a brief 
ami, for that matter, ‘prophetic’ expose. 
It is true, for instance that health care 
should be more and more community 
based and stress the preventive aspect. 
But the continued ne^ for some big 
hospitals would become evident if we 
observe their patronage by most votaries 
of social change. It seems to the present 
reviewer that social analysis is quite in- 
complete if it does not take into account 
factors like an outmoded legal system 
and the . all-pervading influence of neo- 
colonial structures. The place of big 
industry in the fertiliser, power and other 
fields ni^s to be studi^ more carefully. 
Still, there is no doubt that this booklet 
will be of much use in provoking social 
awareness and stimulating Christians to 
fulfil their liberating role. 

O. Loao, S.J. 

Marxisni and the Rdlgient of India. 

Spirit and Matter. Edited by Clarence 
O. McMullrs. Delhi. LS.P.C.K., 1979. 
Pp. 117. Rs 15. 

Marxism and religion both claim to 
further the welfare of man. However, 
Marxism with its materialislic philosophy 
is a challe^ to reiigion with its pri- 
marily spiritual outlook. The resultant 
tension can be viewed in terms of ir- 
reducible opposition or as an opportunity 
for deepening the values of either. These 
eight papers on the relationship of 
h^xism to Hinduism, Sikhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam are meant to promote 
a dialogue between the two. Eadi reli- 
gion is represented by two papers, one 
dealing with continuities and the othm' 
discontinuities with Marxism. It is in- 
teresting to note that even the papers 
dealing with discontinuities acknowlrage 
some points of convergence. 

There is no doubt that this work is a 
valuable contribution to an important 
object. The papers are well written by 
competent writers. Still, the expositions 
of various religious viewpmnts cannot be 
considered stanthtrd. For instance, K . P. 
Palta wfao deals with the continuities 
between Hinduism and Marxism is a 
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committed Marxist and Ifinduism 
solely through the vision of this ideolo^. 
Dr JasWr Sin* AWuwalia adopts the 
extremist Ak* view of Sikh society as a 
separate nation. Such a theocratic posi- 
tion should not have found a place in a 
Christian-sponsored work. 

The lessons to be drawn from the 
reO^ions in the papers are presented in 
the introduction by the editor. The 
interaction between reliapn and Marx- 
ism necessitates a reitennition of both. 
Marxism draws attention to an aspect of 
human existence with which religion is 
supposed to be concerned, but in reality 
has often failed to be. The concerns 
emphasized by the Marxian ideology 
have been present in some religions from 
the very beginning. They need to be 
rediscovered and interpreted in the 
context of modern situations and 
problems. On the other hand, religion 
alone can explain the purpose of life 
and provide answers to the problems of 
death and suffering, , of freedom and 
authority. Thus refigion can humanize 
Marxism and add to it a dimension 
without which it will remain incomplete 
and ineffective in dealing with the totality 
of the human situation. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 

Hinduism 

Radhakrisluuin on Hindu Moral Life 
and Action. By Aloysios Michael. 
Delhi, Concept Publishing Company, 1979. 
Pp. xv-226. Rs 65. 

The book is the fruit of an accurate and 
painstaking analysis of the moral ideas of 
Hinduism as presented and interpreted 
by Or Radhukrishnan, one of the biKt 
modern exponents of Hinduism to the 
West. 

The idea of an ethical system in 
Hinduism is often dismissed with the 
remark that it presents a morality with 
no systematised knowledge of ethical 
fluestions. This work shows that there 
is, dispersed in Hinduism, an awareness 
of systematic ethics, even though not 
ex professo codified in any single work. 
The author presents the critical ethical 
reflections of Dr Radhakiishnan with 
order and clarity. 

The first chapter deals with Hindu 
anthropology under the aspect of man, 
the moral agent. In diaptei two, the 
author makes a survey of the mOTal 
teaching of the Hindu scriptures as ex- 
tdaioed by Radhakri*nan. The author 
takes care to show that virtues and vices 
are not arbitrarily defined but are baaed 
on an objective orders the satya of things. 


VIDYAJYOTI — PBBKIfARY IfSCf 

Morality is shown to be rcdat^ Odd 
and one’s salvatinn. fa didgna ttuee, 
he examines She Hindu uadersttadlhg 
moral actirm, and its evaluatioil in the 
scriptures where talk of moral’ aotioa is 
of paienetic nature. Chaptte four qvt^ 
matises the various meanwg p Oharma 
. present in Hinduism and *ows its evt^ 
tion. Since Hinduism is a way ttf Iffe, the 
concept of dharma is basic to it. As 
Radhakridman says: “What counts is 
conduct and not bdief” (p. 128); this is 
sanataoa dharma. Chapter five examines 
the relation of dharma to mok$a, whidi 
one would call mokto-tffiarma. In ch^ 
ter six the author puts Hindu ethicsin 
dialogue mth Christian ethics. Such a 
dialogue is already present in Radha- 
krishnan’s comparative study itself. The 
salvation ethics {mokfo^rma) of both 
Hinduism and Christianity are shown to 
have the same way of relating moral 
striving to salvation. Coming to the 
difficult point of ethical norms in 
Hinduism, the author points to dharma 
as “the first and unifying principle in the 
Hindu system of morality” (p. 171); for 
dharma expresses the non-arbitrariness 
and law-abidingness of all nature, add of 
human nature in particular. He also 
observes that motivation for moral action 
mffers according to different religious 
faiths. This, however, is a very inade- 
quate account of the contiibution of faith 
to morality. Christian faith not only gives 
to the Christian a new perspective and 
vision, and thereby motives for action, 
but the new relationship he has enter^ 
into influences every moral decision he 
makes. Motivation is too general a 
term to express the whole reality. This 
remark notwithstanding, the author de- 
serves to be congratulated on his contri- 
buUon to ffie study of Hindu ethics. 
The value of the study is enhanced by the 
fact that it been carried out in dii^gue 

with Christian ethics — • a desideramm for 
a country like India. 

S. Arokiasamy, S.J. 

Traditional Hinduism and Siwfai 
Devdopinent. By N. Murugesa Muoa- 
UAR. Madras, The Christian Literature 
Society, 1978. Pp. v-48. Rs 3. 

This bwk offers a short review of 
traditional Hinduism with reference to 
social development, its potentialities, its 
strengths and weaknesses. The anihor 
tal^ issue with varnadharma as a real 
obstacle to social development because rf 
the religious sanctions that go with it 
and the historical and cultural rigidity 
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In This Issue 

The current year, 1980, marks the 400th anniversary of the 
arrival of three Jesuits at Akbar’s Court in Fatehpur Sikii, where 
they had come from Goa at the request of the emperor himself. 
It would be preposterous to surround the celebration of this 
centenary with Church — or Jesuit — triumphalism. But to pause 
and ask ourselves what is the significance of that event for us 
today, is not. Times and circumstances have changed, and with them 
mission too and missionary approaches have evolved. To size up 
the changes is by itself a salutary exercise. And, while paying 
tribute to gallant men who were led by the limited light of their time, 
to learn from their mistakes is even more salutary. Fr P. Jackson 
helps us to do this. He shows that the impact made by the Mughal 
mission is found where it was, perhaps, least expected: not in the 
conversion of the Emperor that failed, but in simple witness. 

To have learnt the lesson is one thing; to act accordingly is 
another. One sign of the vitality of Christian mission today is the 
search for new modes of Christian presence. Fr C. Valles, who 
a few years ago explained to our readers his “City Apostolate” (cf. 
Vidyajyoti 1975, pp. 445-451), now returns to the same. Jesus 
comes through to people in our act of sharing with them their day- 
tc-day life, their joys and sorrows, their problems and aspirations. 
The contrast between the story at Akbar’s Court and in Hindu families 
of Ahmedabad will not fail to strike our readers. Both are symbolic 
of very different styles of mission. 

In the second instalment of his article on “Christians and De- 
velopment in India Today”, Fr W. Fernandes reviews the part which 
in recent years Diocesan and National Organizations have played in 
development. He concludes in pointing out what limitations remain 
to be overcome in order that the Church’s involvement may 
more effective, in line with a sound policy of participative development. 

Unlike Synod 1974 on Evangelization to which we paid much 
attention both before and after the event, the 1977 Synod of Bishops 
on Catechesis has so far passed unnoticed in our pages. To remedy 
this lacuna, we are now offering an elaborate presentation of the 
Apostolic Exhortation on Catechesis, recently published. Fr E. 
Daly comments on the Document in the light of the Synodal event. 


Christians and Development in 
India Today 

(continued) 

Walter Fernandes, SJ. 


Diocesan Organisations 

Another recent development is institutionalisation of what was 
till then individual voluntary initiative. Caritas Intemationalis was 
followed by other funding agencies starting with Misereor, founded 
in 1959 to channel the German Bishops’ Lenten Campaign collec- 
tions. These agencies would channel funds for definite develop- 
ment programmes, not merely as aid to missionaries. Such insti- 
tutionalisation would create the need of similar organisations in 
India itself, since one of the criteria in financing projects was their 
continuity. Slowly, also the dioceses would have to face this situation 
and set up organisations that would be legal holders of development 
projects in their area. Co-ordination and control of development 
activity would be their main purpose. The 1969 Church in India Today 
Seminar felt that there was lack of co-ordination between the Church- 
oriented development agencies and that there should be diocesan as 
well as national organisations for this purpose. 

The basic requirement for these development councils is a strong repre- 
sentation of competent lay people who should form the majority. The work 
of these councils should be to survey, assess, plan, implement and evaluate 
the socio-economic activities of the dioceses.** 

Some dioceses had started working in this direction even before 
the seminar and in the 1970’s they tried out “package programmes” 
or what can be called integrated area development programmes as 
against the individual piecemeal projects. They started by making 
a study of the local socioeconomic situation, the type of people, 
their culture and their resq^is, and drew up development plans for 
relatively large areas. Among them can be mentioned the Vijaya- 
puram and Mananthavady dioceses in Kerala, Kottar in Tamilnadu, 

IS. Charek in India Today. All India Seminar (Bangalore 1969). New Delhi. 
CBQ Centre, p. 266. ' 
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Beriiafflimr ia Orissa and Rai^arb in Madhya Pradesh. Hie last two 
in iwrticular hive developed a community health system based on 
populv partidpatioh and local techniques. Like the experiments 
of Dr Arole these too can become replicable models in man;^ areas 
that are searching for alternatives to the present health systems. The 
main feature of the Kottar system is a health insurance scheme 
destined for the poor. At Berhampur the most important aspect may 
be the training of village level health workers developed by a local 
team in co-operation with the Indian Social Institute Mobile Orien- 
tation and Training Team (ISI-MOTT) — the type of training that 
has proved successful at Kumberi (Raigarb). 
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The next step of co-ordination between the diocesan societies is 
being taken in some places. One may mention in particular the 
Andhra Pradesh Social Service Society (APSSS) founded in 1977. 
Initially it was hoped that it would be a co-ordinating body for 
evaluation of project proposals and to channel all funds coming into 
Andhra Pradesh from foreign funding agencies. Because of resistance 
in some circles, this goal could not be achieved — a fact which pro- 
bably turned out to be the salvation of the Society. In co-ordination 
with national bodies like the Indo-German Social Service Society 
(IGSSS — the trustee of Misereor in India) and the ISI-MOTT-, it 
slowly became the training body for priests in Andhra, involved in 
socio-economic development projects. It has now become the main 
group encouraging non-formal education in the State, instead of 
taking the form of a financial controller which it had originally 
intended to be. 

Caritas-India has decided to encourage such regional initiatives 
and has^klegated part of its decision-making power to dioceses and 
to thd^TOvincial hierarchies or agencies formed by them. One 
feature of most of these diocesan societies is that, though priests are 
in charge of them, a great deal of initiative is delegated to professional 
groups and to lay persons. 


Ilf 





National Organisations 

Institutionalisation had started at the national level already in 
the early 1960’s. Caritas-India was formed in 1959. The Indian Social 
Institute (founded in 1951), which was till then principally an institute 
of research, successfully put some of its findings into practice in a 
few projects from 1961 onwards. Misereor and a few other West 
European funding agencies that had watched this success requested 
the institute to help them in their work by making feasibility studies of 
the project proposals that came to them from India. Thus the ISI- 
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Extension Service (ISI-ES) started making pre-financing feastbifity 
studies for a dozen agencies, but without entering into financing. 
The IGSSS was founded towards the end of the decade to be the 
trustee of Misereor; today it also makes study of project proposals 
and promotes development. Other agencies like CRS and Oxfom 
have their counterparts in India. Training centres such as the one 
in Bangalore would follow, to prepare project sponsors. 

After two decades of work, the national organisations are in the 
process of evaluating their work. One of their conclusions is that, 
left to themselves, Church-related agencies can do much good to 
many groups since a certain amount of expertise has been built up over 
the years and there are many committed individuals and groups 
involved in development. But they also feel that unless a conscious 
effort is made, they can unintentionally become instrumental in 
intensifying regional or group imbalances. The reason for this 
anomaly is that most of the projects are initiated by priests and sisters 
or by dioceses. South India which has 25% of India’s population 
has over 70% of its Catholics. As a result, most Church-related 
projects come from these States that are relatively better developed. 
The following table gives an indication of that regional imbalance, 
though the picture it draws is only partial due to the fact that, while 
from 1968 to 1973 all the projects financed by ten agencies are men- 
tioned, from 1974 to 1979 only those studied by ISI-ES (not those of 
IGSSS and Caritas) are recorded. But these agencies show a similar 
picture. 

Thus the national bodies feel the need of co-ordinating at least 
part of their work, and of taking active interest in promoting develop- 
ment in North India instead of merely waiting for persons from the 
field to send requests. The IGSSS has been organising diocia|P^level 
seminars to make the priests and nuns aware of the possllsilities. 
Caritas-India trained some professional animators in 1978 to aid the 
Northern dioceses to organise small projects with the hope that this 
will enable the clergy and the laity of the region to acquire some 
expertise in this field. The ISI-ES which was one of the agencies 
that helped the diocesan package programmes, is now trying to 
identify committed individuals and organisations in the North and 
to help some dioceses to set up development-oriented organisations. 

An important feature of many of these efforts is experimentation 
with new methods of development. Out of about 3000 projects 
financed all over India by ten financing agencies (see table 2) between 
1968 and 1973 only 40 were in the field of non-formal education, 
while more than 600 were in technical, scientific and academic 
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fable 2: Stai^^ise 04tribati<»i of Pbpalation and CathoUcs (1976) and of 
Dewtapment ft-ojocts (1 968-1 979)** 


State or lane State Population 1976 Total Number of Projects 

Population Catholics 1968-73 1974-76 1977-79 

in millions (percentage) (financed by (studied by ISI-BS) 

(percentage) 10 agencies) 

Andhra 

47.59 

591,178 

348 

153 

171 


(7.88) 

(6.54) 

(11.69) 

(18.27) 

(14.45) 

Karnataka 

32.21 

542,844 

240 

38 

96 


(5.33) 

(6.01) 

(8.06) 

(4.54) 

(8.13) 

Kerala 

23.74 

3,293,010 

418 

162 

271 


(3.93) 

(36.43) 

(14.05) 

(19.35) 

(22.95) 

Pondicherry & 

45.63 

1,746,856 

574 

219 

307 

Tamil Nadu 

(7.56) 

(19.33) 

(19.29) 

(26.16) 

(25.99) 

Total South 

149.17 

6.173,885 

1580 

572 

845 


(24.09) 

(68.30) 

(53.1) 

(68.3) 

(71.55) 

Goa 

0.95 

368,150 

36 

6 




(0.16) 

(4.08) 

(1.21) 

(0.68) 

(1.27) 

Gujarat 

30.03 

83,390 

60 

6 

10 

(4.97) 

(0.92) 

(2.01) 

(0.68) 

(0.84) 

Maharasthra 

55.89 

677,619 

311 

42 

41 


(9.25) 

(7.45) 

(10.45) 

(5.01) 

(3.47) 

Rajasthan 

28.76 

20,245 

59 

9 

2 

(4.76) 

(0.23) 

(1.98) 

(1.07) 

(0.17) 

Total West 

115.63 

1,145,884 

466 

63 

68 


(19.14) 

(12.68) 

(15.6) 

(7.5) 

(5.71) 

Delhi & N. West 

39.81 

56.517 

99 

10 

18 


(6.59) 

(0.63) 

(3.32) 

(1.19) 

(1.52) 

Madhya Pradesh 

46.81 

310,926 

164 

33 

70 

(7.75) 

(3.44) 

(5.51) 

(3.94) 

(5.93) 

Uttar Pradesh 

95.79 

46,395 

145 

38 

31 


(15.86) 

(0.51) 

(4.87) 

(4.54) 

(2.62) 

Total North & 

182.41 

413,838 

403 

81 

119 

North West 

(30.20) 

(4.58) 

(13.7) 

(9.6) 

(10.08) 

Bihar 

61.46 

477,345 

204 

64 

47 


(10.18) 

(5.28) 

(6.85) 

(7.64) 

(3.98) 

Orissa 

24.22 

195,516 

67 

9 

20 


(4.01) 

(2.16) 

(2.25) 

(1.07) 

(1.69) 

W. Bengal 

49.56 

262,566 

96 

21 

31 

(8.21) 

(2.90) 

(3.22) 

(2.5) 

(2.62) 

Total East 

135.24 

(22.40) 

935,427 

(10.35) 

367 

(12.3) 

94 

(11.2) 

98 

(8.30) 

Assam & N. East 

Laccadives, 

Andaman 

Not Specified 

21.31 

(3.53) 

0.24 

(0.04) 

369,681 

(4.09) 

7 

56 

(1.88) 

96 

(3.22) 

27 

(3.22) 

51 

(4.32) 

INDIA 

604.00 

(100.00) 

9,038,715 

(100.00) 

2975 

(100.00) 

837 

(100.00) 

1181 

(100.00) 


19. Sources: Census of India 1971, Vol. 1 A, Abstract Statistics Part I, p. 20, 
Table 17: Quinquennial Projection of Population 1966-1981; Fran9ois Houtakt 
et al., The Development Projects as a Social Practice of the Catholic Church in India, 
Louvain 1976, Table 4, pp. 46-47; Documehtation of the Indian Social Institute, 
Extension Service, New Delhi ; Catholic Directory of India, New Delhi, CBCI Centre, 
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education, mostly in the form of buildings and cquipm^t. Only about 
60 were in community health (i.e. prevention, nutrition, hygione .auil 
education leading to community development), while over 400 
were for the medical institutions. Only about 50 were in housing 
and about 60 in community development. There was slight improve- 
ment during the three years that followed. Out of 311 educational 
projects studied by the ISI-ES in the 1974-76 period, about 50 were 
of the non-formal type. Of the 158 health projects studied or pro- 
moted during these years, nearly a fourth were of the community 
health type. 

The last three years show considerable progress. Non-formal 
education has about 60 out of the 342 educational projects and com- 
munity health was at least a component in about 100 out of the 218 
health projects — many of them promoted by the ISI-ES itself, but one 
can expect the experience of IGSSS and Caritas to have been similar. 
Even in technical and other formal educational projects there some- 
times is a component of non-formal education aimed at those who 
cannot benefit from the formal course — though at times these 
elements are added only on paper to make an otherwise institutional 
project acceptable. 

A new element that is catching up is social housing, i.e., the use 
of housing as an entry point for community organisation. Some such 
projects are promoted by the national organisations while most come 
from professionals in the field who are trying out alternate systems 
of development. The health projects are mostly from religious 
Sisters, the non-formal educational type mostly from priests and 
youth groups inspired by their religious advisers, and the social 
housing projects are by and large from lay groups, most of them non- 
Christian. Groups conduct these projects not in order to solve 
individual problems such as housing or health, but as entry points for 
the process of the community’s growth. 

Another recent development is the realisation that the disinherited 
groups cannot be categorised into one class, such as “the poor’’ or 
the “oppressed”. The type of underprivileged groups differs from 
place to place. The combination of factors of underdevelopment 
makes the oppressive situation in some groups more intense than in 
others. The domination-dependence factor exists between upper-lower 
castes, rich-poor classes, men-women, urban-rural areas, etc. Groups 
such as the rural scheduled caste women combine all these factors and 
are the most affected.*® Consequently techniques of organisation and 

20. H. R. Trivedi, Scheduled Caste Women in India, Studies in Exploitation, 
£>ethi, Concept Publishing Company, 1977. 
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approach caandt be aiufoha for all oppressed groups. While moving 
firom die village to an urban sliim may be progress for the man, it may 
mean deterioration for the woman. Hence the two situations — both 
of oppression — cannot be approached in the same way.*^ 

Consequently, the agencies with a research component find it 
necessary to focus their attention on various groups in order to 
identify the components which intensify the exploitative situation of 
these groups. They feel that research on women, children or families 
in general does not help; rather, the factors making specific groups of 
women or children, for example, the most adversely affected need to 
be studied. Some institutions spend the major portion of their resources 
in such applied research.** At least a few persons involved in de- 
velopment feel the need of such professional help in order to identify 
the real needs and to apply their expertise to their solution. 

Taking into account all these programmes, we may say that those 
engaged in the socio-economic field feel that positive initiatives need 
to be taken to animate people to develop themselves. They know 
that technical change without the right human factor cannot be of 
much benefit to the underprivileged and may even intensify their 
disabilities. 

Some Limitations 

The present situation has however limitations that need to be 
attended to. Though many experiments are being tried, those 
involved in them form but a small minority. Most others follow the 
traditional pattern. Some of the limitations arise from the fact that 
most of the personnel involved in socio-economic development in 
Church-related projects are priests and nuns. Very few married lay 
persons with a family can enter into development because family 
salaries are beyond the means of most voluntary agencies. Hence 
priests and sisters, who are either maintained by their religious superiors 
or can live on a much smaller salary, abound in the field. Many 
projects which would not otherwise survive are thereby made viable. 

However, the fact that mostly the clergy are engaged in develop- 
ment creates its own problems. They are principally pastors who take 
up development because their people expect them to be their leaders 

21 . Andrea M. Singh, “Women and the Family, Coping with Poverty in the 
Delhi Slums”, Social Action, July-Septcmber 1977, pp. 244-246. 

22. The Indian Social Institute has been doing one such research project every 
year. Three recently published arc: A. M. Singh, Migrant Women In the Slums of 
Delhi, Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1980; A. M. Singh, Urban Development, A 
Trend Report, Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1980; A. de Souza. Day Care for Under- 
privileged Urban Children, New Delhi, Concept Publishing House, 1979. 
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and to show them the way in this field also. They have a good philo- 
sophical and theological background, but may be lacking the analytical 
training required for the task of identifying the various factors involved 
in development. Besides they often lack the professional traii^g 
required for the implementation of projects. Consequently, they may 
see only individual problems, i.e. economical, health, cultural, religious, 
etc., and may fail to see the linkages between these various aspects as 
well as the economical, social, structural and political implications of 
their inputs. Consequently, many income generating projects for 
example do not come up to a high level or there may be little scope for 
people’s organisations, because the priests who set them up are often 
unaware of the linkages between various factors. 

Similarly, the fact that the priest is the leader of the community 
also creates problems. He is expected to be a uniting factor, not a 
divisive element in his parish. Thus, if he sees injustice among his 
people, he may not always be able to bring it to their notice for fear 
of being accused of taking sides between groups. If he does not 
speak out, he runs the risk of being accused of identifying himself 
with the rich and the exploiters. 

Moreover, being first and foremost a pastor, i.e., a leader of the 
Christian community, the priest easily confines himself to Christian or 
Catholic circles. In the process he may fail to see the possibilities of 
collaboration with other local groups, the government agencies, the 
banks and others. He may think only in terms of the progress of his 
own community and, as a result, his development plans may be 
parallel to those of the government. He may unconsciously use 
foreign funds to supplant local resources instead of supplementing 
them, thus creating an island of prosperity instead of replicable models 
of development. 

All these limitations are probably linked with the fact that the 
Church is entering the field of development as a religious group for 
which it may not be the primary concern. 

In taking the initiative for development projects, the Church enters a 
field which is not specific to her: she intervenes in the socio-political domain 
which is under the more immediate responsibility of the Indian State and which 
possesses its own laws of functioning.** 

Under certain circumstances this may be an advantage, for it 
may aid project promoters to become agents of social change without 
involving themselves with the dominant systems. But such a stance 
requires an analytical ability which many of those in the field lack. 

23. Fran9ois Houtart, The Development Projects . . ., p. 32. 
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Coasequeody ^ley may ea^ into parallel deyelopmeot vriliiout stoiiyiiig > 
the iaterolinkages. . > 

Anotlier limitation of a non-profmional approach may be 
fijoascial irregularities. Recently an article in a secular weeldy accused 
many Catholic priests of having embezzled development fiin^s, since 
their accounts were not in order.^ A deeper study of the instances 
mentioned in the paper shows that a few of them were genuine cases 
of dec^tidn, but most were the result of mismanagement by amateurs 
in the held — a failure to keep accounts in a businesslike m^ner and 
the consequent misinterpretation by those opposed to them. This 
too is the result of persons without proper training getting into the 
field of development purely out of good will. 

C*>nclusioH 

To put it briefly, the Indian Church possesses a good infra-structure 
that has evolved during the last two decades and is continuously on the 
increase. A few persons who do not merely act but also reflect take 
new initiatives in the field and help others to live according to their 
commitment to the poor by bringing the benefits of development close 
to the weakest sections. 

However, if the Church’s development action is to become more 
effective, its personnel needs to acquire expertise, without falling into 
over-professionalisation. It must find new ways where development 
is understood as a process that takes people in their group to lead them 
towards growth, as a community and within their environment. This 
requires men of commitment who act and reflect together. Besides, 
development is not the preserve of one group, whether priests or lay 
persons. While it is important to avoid the danger of development 
work giving a new lease of life to clericalism, it is equally important 
not to get lost in power conflicts such as the present competition 
between priests and the laity easily leads to. 

What is required is the identification of persons committed to 
the poorest and the impartment to them of proper training. A 
healthy link will have to be found between professional expertise and 
practical work in the field. 

Similarly a way must be found to involve committed lay persons 
in development. Groups such as university students with idealism and 
commitment offer here a possibility. They often tend to take a 
revolutionary stance and the institutions to which they belong may 
feel threatened by some of their extremist postures. But if, instead 


24. “Carrying on with Caritas Cash”, Onhoker, January 16-31, 1979, pp. 4647, 
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of h<»in£ njjected, such idealism could be acc^ted Rs an essential 
element in their process of growing and in the healthy evolution of 
society, their youthful zeal could be harnessed for development of rural 
communities, at least for a few yesurs after their studies when they 
can still afford to take risks and live on a meagre salary. Th^ could 
become important agents of social change in the country as a whole. 

However, from a long term point of view there is no alternative 
to committed and professionally capable lay persons getting involved 
in this work. Unfortunately, funding agencies abroad as well as 
many voluntary agencies in India seem to think that a professional 
can m ai nt ain his family on a near-starvation salary, often without 
long term security. The number of such committed men is small, and 
most of them fail to enter into this field because of their unwillingness 
to make their families victims to their commitment. As long as such 
obstacles exist, one cannot expect the growth of a good development 
cadre. 

Besides, voluntary development will have to be brought out of 
its “Christian” surroundings, and means found to integrate it with 
development in the country as a whole, without, however, it becoming 
a tool in the hands of those in power. The role of voluntary agencies 
will have to be understood as that of organising and educating the 
disinherited groups so as to enable them to demand their rightful share 
in the process of development; not as competition with other agencies 
or government. Foreign aid should not be allowed to supplement 
local resources as it sometimes does. In other words, the main role 
of a voluntary agency is not to develop the whole country but to 
originate replicable models which others can follow. Every aspect 
of such programmes may not be replicable but only a few. The 
relationship between active local groups, the government, the banks, 
etc., may be one such replicable element on which new experiments 
will have to be tried out — without becoming tools in the power game. 

Finally, another challenge consists in finding ways of integrating 
social action with religion. The history of India shows that no major 
social change can occur in this country unless it is given a religious 
interpretation. The social reform and freedom movements, for 
example, remained somewhat marginal till the religio-cultural revival 
initiated by Gokhale, Tilak and others at the turn of the century and 
the major re-interpretation made by Mahatma Gandhi.^** Similar 
observations can be made about the Bhakti and other movements. 

25. For more on this see: K.P. Karunakaran, Religion and Political Awakening 
in India, Me^ut, Meenakshi Prakashan, 1969, p. 40; K. K. Datta, Renaissance, 
Natkmalism and Social Change in Modtm India, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 15-22. 
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Today howev^, Omstiaas in India seem to maii^'n a dichotomy 
b^een the social and the idigious iBdd. Apart from the uncertah^ 
ahom the meaning of evai^B^satioa in the sodo>econonatie fiehl, one 
notices two parallel trends among them. On the one hand, there are 
spiritualist movements, like the Charismatic movement and, that for 
Indian spirituality, which seem to underestimate involvement in the 
material world. On the other hand, most of those involved in the 
social field tend to take a purely secular approach. A few groups, for 
example the AICUF, are trying to integrate social and religious values, 
kept apart for many years, with, among a few, even a tendency to treat 
religion as a bourgeois pheimmenon. They have met with only 
limited success. But these efforts need to be encouraged if those 
social movements are to produce valid results. Just as among Latin 
American theologians there are those today who are prepared to use 
popular religion as a means of social change instead of relying only 
on an elitist approach, similarly in India agents of social change have 
to find ways of making their social message relevant to the majority 
who still give importance to religious values in their daily life. 

To conclude, much reflection is required on the meaning of 
development, understood not principally as technical inputs and 
economic improvement, but as the process by which people grow as a 
group in their environment. This will enable the Church better to 
live up to its mission and commitment to the poor in imitation of him 
who gave himself up for his people and redeemed them by becoming 
one of them. 



Jesuits at the Mughal Court 

Paul Jackson, SJ. 


F our hundred years ago, on the 28th February, 1580, three 
Jesuits, Rudolf Aquaviva, Antonio de Monserrate and Francisco 
Henriquez, arrived at Akbar’s court in Fatehpur Sikri. They 
bad been sent from Goa in answer to Akbar’s explicit request for some 
Jesuit priests to be sent to teach him the Law of Christ. Although 
the Church authorities in Goa were very suspicious about the whole 
affair, they ultimately decided to accede to the Mughal Emperor’s 
request, arguing that the mission could lead to great advances for 
the Christian Church or, at worst, provide it with three new martyrs. 
Thus the mission was imbued, from the veiy beginning, with a “do 
or die" spirit that persisted at least until the return of Fr Jerome 
Xavier in 1614. 

It is not the purpose of this article to provide an account of those 
years, fascinating though they be, but to reflect on the mission, carried 
out in three phases, in more pastoral and theological terms. Some 
people may prefer to commemorate such an event by highlighting more 
the “romance” and “splendour” of the whole enterprise — aspects 
by no means lost on the present writer — but it seems a more fitting 
tribute to attempt to learn from what these zealous men thought and 
did, for they surely have much to teach not merely their fellow- 
Christians but all men who take their religion seriously. 

It is instructive to reflect, for a moment, on the purpose of the 
mission, for it has both pastoral and theological aspects. Nobody, 
either in Goa or in Fatehpur Sikri, doubted the prime aim of the 
priests sent on the Mughal Mission — to convert the Emperor to 
Christianity 1 Aquaviva and his companions understood clearly that 
this was what their superiors expected of them. Judged in view of 
this clear-cut mission, the priests obviously failed to achieve their 
declared aim. 

It is instructive to examine the pastoral — in a broad sense — 
presuppositions behind this venture. The Jesuits were perfectly 
familiar with the European scene of sixteenth-century religious 
discord and had a lively appreciation of the important, often crucial, 
role played by the king: cuius regio, eius religio was, very often, only 
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too true. CondrtiOBs iu lo^a, however, were qiute 4»ffe r e«t ^oat 
those iQ Europe where many sincere people could dsderstandi^y 
pledp allegiaace to what was presented as a “reformed" CSiurch 
where Chnst s position was absolutely central. It would be quite 
anotbrnr^matter for an ordinary Muslim, however, to reject the Quran 
as the Word of God” and Muhammad as “the Apostle of God” 
in order to embrace Jesus Christ as “the Son of God”. That would 
be a far too radical change to expect of them, even if their king took 
the step. If, for argument’s sake, it was conceded that the king did 
mnbrace Christianity and his Muslim subjects did so too — a suppo* 
sition very difficult for anyone familiar with the Islamic revival of 
Ahmad Sirhindi and Abdul Haqq Dehlavi to imag ine, much less 
concede the fact remains that the vast majority of the king’s subjects, 
the Hindus, would remain unaffected by such a move. 

To be sure, Akbar’s conversion would have had an impact on 
many of bis Muslim subjects, but nothing like that which the priests 
were dreaming about. 

Such an aim also presents us with theological difficulties. Surely 
it is the Church’s constant teaching that faith is one of the theological 
virtues and that it is a gift of God ? When Peter said, “You are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God”, Jesus replied: “Simon, son of 
Jonah, you are a happy man ! Because it was not flesh and blood 
that revealed this to you but my Father in heaven” (Mt 16, 16-17). 

If faith in Jesus Christ is a gift of the Father, it is not the end-product 
of human activity. This means that it cannot, in all logic, be the aim 
of human activity. An inescapable consequence of this is that it is 
inadmissible to have conversion to faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and one’s Saviour as the aim of any mission enterprise. The 
only legitimate aim of a Christian mission is to try to discern the real 
needs of others and provide some service to alleviate those needs. 
Children need a good education which Christian schools attempt to 
provide; the sick need medical care, and Christian hospitals and 
dispensaries strive to provide that care. At the moment people are 
realizing more and more that something should be done to ensure 
that backward sections of the community have greater opportunities 
for advancement, and this is leading to various forms of social acti- 
vities by Christians. "Freeing the oppressed” was one of the tasks 
Jesus specifically mentioned he was anointed to perform. 

It is quite distressing to see Christians sometimes convert — 
perhaps “prostitute” would be a better word — a genuine human 
need into an opportunity to “evangelize”, in the narrowest sense of 
that word. For example, some natural calamity overtakes a group 
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of peoi^e who lose everything th^ have, through earthquake, fine, 
flood or famine, and stand in need of food, dothing, shdter, medical 
supplies and, above all, compassion and loving support. A group of 
rhrjgriqnii rush to meet these needs to the best of their ability and arc 
quite mnbarrassed to find other Christians there with nothing but 
free literature. This is not meant as an argument against Christian 
literature but to point out that it has its place, that of meeting a fell 
need. It is quite possible that many people who have been helped by 
a group of Christians in time of great distress would like to learn more 
about a religion that inspires such dedicated service and would ask 
for some literature or some instruction. In such circumstances it can, 
indeed, should, be provided. 

This was precisely what Akbar had asked for. He had no material 
needs but had begun, for various reasons, to make a personal inquiry 
into what it all meant, what life was all about. Islam, Hinduism and 
so on claimed that they knew what life was about and afforded an 
ultimate explanation of human existence. Akbar listened to them, 
but wanted to hear more. This “more” included the Christian view 
of life. In order to ascertain what this was he invited the authorities 
in Goa to send some Jesuit priests to his court, requesting them to 
instruct him in the “Law of Christ”, as he put it. The Jesuits were 
thus provided with a golden opportunity to expound, to the best of 
their ability, this “Law of Christ” and thus meet a felt need of the 
Mughal Emperor. Instead of having this exposition as their clear-cut 
and perfectly laudable aim, they switched over to aiming at Akbar’s 
conversion. In this they exceed both Akbar’s request and their own 
powers, for conversion meant acceptance of Jesus Christ as personal 
Saviour and Son of God, but this faith comes not from “flesh and 
blood” but “from my Father in heaven”. 

Much of what the Jesuits did was distorted because of the aim 
they had proposed for their mission. For example, in Fatehpur Sikri 
the “real business” began on the 3rd March, 1580, with the first of 
the religious discussions. The priests did a good job of expounding 
reasons for the authenticity of the Old and the New Testaments in the 
light of the standard Muslim assertion of deliberate corruption, but 
then moved on to attack the “fallacies and falsehoods” of the Quran, 
using such language as to impel Akbar to take them aside afterwards 
and advise moderation in their speech. They agreed to do so out of 
obedience to the king, but not because they were afraid of “speaking 
the truth”. On the 6th the priests condemned the Quran’s graphic 
picture of paradise and, a few days later, the priests “contrasted the 
purity of life of Jesus with the irregularities of the life of M uhamma d; 
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EQd ftlso Hw Af titp C&nflitiui Iaw And tbe hd&am Of tho^ wlio 
siKOad il, ooai^red to fables and im^onsisteiides of ibe Iaw ol' 
Mohsmoukd, 4^iead die sword.*’ There was ao dooht that Akhar 
was iiaiH:<»s^ by the arswEoeQts of the priests, while Abul Fadi'S oonib 
meat tto “the mulhUis brought forward the old, received assertiowB 
and did not attempt to arrive at the truth by reasonii^’’ is an indication 
of his opinion about who was “winning”. 

It is clear that, far from keeping to their mandate of expounding 
the Law of Christ, the Jesuits had launched into a full-scale attack 
upon the Quran, Muhammad and Islam as a religion. In order to do 
so, they made excellent use of a Portuguese translation of the Quran 
in their possession, submitting it to a rigorously logical examination 
with rather devastating results. The mullahs had no comparable 
knowledge of the Bible, nor had they undergone the rigorous training 
in syllogistic debate that the priests had. Added to this was division 
of opinion within their own ranks, in stark contrast to the united front 
presented by the Jesuits. They knew they had won the debates and 
were confident that, having demolished — as they thought — the 
position of their adversaries, the next step was sure to be Akbar’s formal 
acknowledgement of their victory followed by a humble request for 
further instruction and baptism. Little did they realize that a large 
part of Akbar’s enjoyment was in simply watching the whole perfor- 
mance, enjoying the debate very much as he enjoyed watching gladia- 
torial combats or the encounters of his fighting elephants ! He 
positively relished seeing some of the Muslim divines “eating humble 
pie”. Yet, over and above all this, he was also disappointed, for the 
Christian Padres showed abundant signs of a dogmatic narrow-minded- 
ness which had become so distasteful to him. By seeking, and even 
gaining victories, the zealous priests were ruining their whole campaign. 

Looking back over the years he had spent on the Mughal Mission, 
Jerome Xavier, the man who laboured most painstakingly in it, “noticed 
how easily Muslims could be convinced by reasonable arguments 
without thereby abandoning their own faith”.^ Moreover, he had 
to confess, after eighteen years of labour, that “he had never converted 
a Muslim by means of persuasion or reasoning”.® Du Jarric, making 
use of original material, records in 1610 that “in <X)nversion of souls 
there was not so much progress in this land of the Saracens, who are 
as hard as diamonds to work upon”.® He also gives us a clear idea 

1. Camps, Arnulf, O.F.M., D.D., “Jerome Xavier S.J. and the Muslims of the 
Moghul Empire”, Nouvelle revue de science missionaire, 1957, p. 212. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. Du Jarric, Pierre S.J. Akbar and the Jesuits, London, George Routledge 
and Sons Ltd, 1926, p. 173. 
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of what the Jesuits flicniselves thought about the success of tlieur mission 
in these words; '‘As to the primaiy purpose of the Fathers, wMch was 
the conversion of the infidels. . on the one hand they contemplato 
so vast a wilderness of Islam and Paganism and despair of attaining 
their goal and feel the time and labour spent preparing a soil so barren 
might be employed to more profit elsewhere.”* 

These remarks indicate a slight shift in the Father’s “aim”. 
Having clearly failed to convert either Akbar or his son, Jahangir, 
they shifted their aim to “lesser” folk: in a word, to anybody they 
could manage to convert. The above remarks show clearly the sense 
of frustration they felt even on this score, not forgetting the fact of 
the occasional convert here and there referred to in their writings. 
This frustration can be traced directly to their failure to achieve their 
aim of conversion, an aim which is ultra vires of human activity, 
according to the argument of this article. It is, to say the least, sad 
to see people frustrated because they have failed to achieve the im- 
possible I This is particularly so in view of the fact that these Jesuit 
missionaries were explicitly invited to explain, to the best of their 
ability, their Christian faith. There was no dearth of opportunities 
to talk about Christ and his Law. Jerome Xavier, for example, would 
spend three or four days at a time in religious discussions, often being 
on his feet half the day or for the entire night ! In addition to this, 
people often came flocking to the Jesuit church in Agra to see the crib 
or some new religious painting that had arrived from Europe. We 
are told, for example, that up to 14,000 people a day came to see the 
crib for a period of forty days. Even granting possible exaggeration, 
the fact is that enormous crowds did come, and the priests let them 
in turn by turn, a group of women first and then the men, and they 
explained the figures in the crib to them. In 1601 a new picture of Our 
Lady was hung up. That same evening 2,000 people came to see the 
picture !® The Fathers were amazed at the effect of the picture on 
those who came to see it and heard a short explanation of it. The 
Fathers counted 10,000 people a day, and they themselves had no free 
time to eat during the day.* What a joy this must have been to them, 
to be able to talk freely about the virgin Mary, thus sharing, in an 
easy and acceptable manner, their own devotion with literally thou- 
sands of people. It is sad to think that, instead of rejoicing and 
thanking God for these and other opportunities to talk directly and 
acceptably about their Christian faith, the Fathers allowed clouds of 
frustration to overshadow them. 
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Hidden away in the of mformation provided about i&e 

Mugbal Mission of the period under study, 1580-1614, is the following 
observation miule by Amulf Camps: “Most converts were attracted 
by-, the ceremonial activity of the Jesuit^ e.g. their religious functions.”^ 
The priests took great pains to celebrate the principal Christian feasts 
as elaborately and attractively as they could, It is also interesting to 
notice that the Jesuits were impressed by the way Mu slims treated 
their dead, while tibe Muslims, in turn, were very moved by the reverent 
Christian ceremonial connected with funerals. It may come as quite 
a surprise to many to read that the actual converts of the period were 
not won over by rational argument, nor by Jerome Xavier’s Persian 
writings, nor by any other “outreach” programme, but by the sight 
of the Christian community celebrating the Christian Mysteries together. 


This fact may provide many with food for thought and prove to 
be a fruitful memorial to those gallant men who, four hundred years 
ago, were sent to the Mughal Court. Our gratitude for what they 
have to teach us, even by their mistakes, should be no less than our 
appreciation of their zealous enterprise. 

7. Camps, A., op. cit., p. 226. 


Report of the Standing Committee of 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India. Bangalore, April 7-8, 1979. New 
Delhi, CBCl Centre, 1979. Pp. iv-63. 

Report of the Standing Committee of 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India. Ranchi, October i6, 18 and 19. 
New Delhi, CBCI Centre, 1980. Pp. 20. 

Report of the General Meeting of the 
Cathoiic Bishops’ Conference of India. 
Ranchi, October 1 7-25, 1 979. New Delhi, 
CBCI Centre, 1980. Pp. 214. 

The CBCI Centre, New Delhi, con- 
tinues to ensure prompt publication of 
the reports of the Standing Committee 
Meetings and General Meetings of the 
episcopal conference. Reports of the 
three meetings held in 1979 are now 
available. As Standing Committee 
Meetings are to no small extent geared 
to preparing the material for the full 
assembly meetings, it will suffice to 
review the Report of the General Meeting 
held at Ranchi. Five main themes were 
taken up for study and discussion: Role 
of the Christian Family in the Con- 
temporary World, in preparation for the 
1980 Synod of Bishops in Rome; Evalua- 
tion of Liturgical Renewal; Pastoral 
Problems of Conversion; Thcologisi^ 
in India; Situation of the Church in 
India. The pJeetiM finalised the com- 
munication of the CBCI to the Synod of 
Bishops on the family, to be held later 


this year; the Report publishes the full 
text of this communication. The evalua- 
tion of liturgical renewal comes to an end 
with the approval by the General 
Assembly of the Report on the same 
subject ofiered to it by the Standing 
Committee; we have presented and 
Commented on this document in Vidya- 
JYOTI, January 1980, pp. 31-36. The 
Report covers the discussions that took 
place in the assembly on Pastoral Pro- 
blems of Conversion in the light of 
anti-conversion legislation. The elabo- 
rate presentation of the topic by Bishop 
Denzil D’Souza is printed in the volume; 
the same paper has been published in 
ViDYAJYOTi 1979, pp. 442-463. Theo- 
logising in India is presented by Arch- 
bishop Henry O’Souza in the context of 
the present efforts at inculturation and 
contcxtualisation. Under the heading 
“Situation of the Church in India” are 
mentioned areas of concern with regard 
to formation, education and pastoral 
activity. Besides the main themes just 
reviewed, the Report contains the usual 
section of Points from Commissions and 
Committees, and a section on Otiw 
Items of Importance. It also gives a 
Summary of Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations passed by the Assembly; 
these are list^ according to the various 
authorities competent to deal with them. 
They testify to the vitality of the CBCI. 

J Dupuis, S J. 




Living with Hindus 

Carfa# Yalubs, S 


F or the past six years I have been living with Hindu families 
Ahmedabad, sharing fully their life, shifting houses every t 
weeks on an average, coming very close to some of them, ai 
getting to understand their mentality and outlook on life. It h 
been quite an education for me. And they in turn have been influenct 
by my presence. I have already published two full books in Gujara 
on my experiences in hving from house to house, and many kno 
this is my way of life. Some time back an American architect api 
reached the mayor of the city for guidance to study the architectui 
of the old city wards, the walled city with narrow streets where th 
majority of the low middle class people still live and where I usual! 
stay, and the mayor simply directed him to me as an 'expert', if noi 
in architecture, at least in that life style which he wanted to study. 
We had some fruitful meetings. 

Now I am reflecting on that experience of living with families, 
on what I am giving them and what I am learning from them. This 
is not a result of preconceived objectives, but a spontaneous outcome 
of my life with them. I have been reacting to the situations that 
presented themselves, and I find myself adopting an attitude which I 
now want to identify and describe. I can briefly do so by saying 
that what I bring to them in their houses and in their hearts by my 
living with them and talking with them is joy and faith in life. And 
that joy comes to me through my faith in God and in Christ whom 
I represent before them. Some people are truly contented, many just 
resigned to live, most are at some time or other discouraged, disillu- 
sioned, disappointed. What’s the use of it all ? Is life really worth 
living ?— are recurring questions. Once I watched through many 
days the woman in a house doing most meritoriously all the daily 
chores of washing, cleaning, cooking, ironing. . ., always with a long 
face, a tired body, and never a word without a complaint or a si gh. 
When the time came to fix my departure from that house, I told her 
with a mock serious face: “I will not leave your house untill I see 
you amifas once.” By then she had got sufficiently fond of me to say 
spontaneously: “Then I’m not going to smile at all !” And she 
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sttSod it ! Hut utdle was a symlxil of wiat.uy. 

ptesaioe Ibat koiee kad dooe: to tell that womaa for wliom fife 
was a dradf^ aod liotibe a workshop, that I appreciated her work 
and piissed her life. By seeing themsdves loved and appreciated by 
someone, and <9^}id% told so, people come to recognize thdr owitf 
worth and r^ain joy. 

Hindus like to lepeat that we are living in Kaliyitga, the dark age 
where virtue is gone and lawlessness reigns; and that becomes in turn 
an excuse for despondency and despair. “We are living in Kaliyuga, 
what else can we expect ?” That irks me. Reviling the present is 
blasphemy to me, as the present is God’s ever new gift to me. I was 
delighted when I found these words of Shri Ramana Maharshi of 
Tiruvanammalai ashram (to me the greatest saint in modem India): 
“For the wise man every moment is Satyayuga.” It is that attitude 
that I like to convey with my life and my presence. Every moment 
is the age of truth, the golden age, the happy sacrament of reality as 
it is, and it is great to live it. That is what Christ’s resurrection means 
in practice to me. The fact that we are living in times of crisis is no 
objection to this attitude; on the contrary it is the very crisis that 
makes up the challenge and the thrill of living today, I spontaneous^ 
identify with Monica Furlong’s quotation in John A. T. Robinson’s 
77ie New Reformation ?: “I cannot imagine a more enjoyable time 
to be a Christian, except possibly in the first few centuries of the 
Church.” And I often paraphrase with Hindu friends Bernard Haring’s 
prayer; “We thank you. Lord, for the earthquake. . This faith in 
life, in God, in myself, in Christ, in the world as it is and in things as 
they come — since all come from the hands of God — is the attitude 
1 experience in myself and the mood I live in, and this communicates 
to others through personal contact. In that I see my basic work at 
present. 

Close conUct with families has sensitized me to the several 
"oppressions’ obtaining among them, and has strongly motivated me 
to work for liberation from them. There are many subtle and 
pernicious oppressions that take place in daily life and cause untold 
suffering in almost every home. Parents believe that they own th«r 
children, and manipulate them through guilt feelings into obedieaee 
and subjection. Even grown up children do not feel free to take 
the study they like, marry the girl (or boy) they love, set up separate 
house even if advisable; and if they do so they feel guilty and almost 
hide like traitors. I have suffered in the house of a young man, 
gifted for the humanities but backward in science, as tw plodd^ 
through science studies, passing or failing in despair, forced by hi» 
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parents who for prestige’s sake wanted him to become a doctor. 
When he failed they branded him as the shame of the family, a bad 
son, a disgrace and cursed by God. And the boy has been conditioned 
to believe them, to consider himself a failure, an ungrateful son, 
and to feel guilty and accursed. Such a situation causes great moral 
harm. A similar situation, described in all literatures, and unfortu- 
nately very actual, is the oppression of daughters-in-law by their 
mothers-in-Iaw. The cases go from the irritating to the laughable. 
In a house where I was, the mother-in-law had forbidden her daughter- 
in-law to smile in her presence and to laugh aloud in any part of the 
house where she could be heard. She had never smiled herself in 
her life, and to see her daughter-in-law smiling or to hear her laughing 
was unbearable to her. In another house the daughter-in-law could 
not sit, talk, read the newspaper or even drink water when the 
mother-in-law was present. Here the girl’s husband himself told me 
about that and asked me for a remedy; but he refused to tell his 
mother anything or take any steps, as again he believed himself obliged 
to his mother for everything for ever. In such cases I do not interfere 
directly in the family’s problems. I don’t want to appear as though 
I were going from house to house to solve their problems. I am a 
guest, and the guest observes his ‘atithi-dharma’ and doesn’t meddle 
in private affairs. But being a writer I use my pen to the utmost of 
my ability to denounce such situations (changing names and circums- 
tances to avoid recognition) and ask for sheer justice. The articles 
I have already written in the Gujarati press about mothers-in-law would, 
if collected, form almost a whole book. It would certainly make a 
good wedding present. 

Another source of much suffering in many families is the need 
to spend large and disproportionate amounts of money on the 
occasion of weddings and funerals. I had stayed fairly long with a 
modest family and observed their very simple style of life and poor 
daily meals. Every night day after day we had ‘khichedi’, with only 
occasionally a vegetable to relieve the monotony. It so happened 
that in those days they fixed their daughter’s marriage and they began 
to mention in my presence the amounts that would be required for 
ornaments, clothes, meals, dowry. The figures added up to almost 
a lakh of rupees. I thought I had not understood properly. How 
could this family afford a lakh ? They couldn’t. They matter-of- 
factly explained to me how they would have to borrow, and the debt 
would weigh on them for the rest of their lives. Couldn’t that possibly 
be avoided ? They again explained to me: “We want our daughter 
to be happy. If we send her to her in-laws without proper dowry and 
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oroameots, they will harass her and make life impossible fbr her. So 
we want to provide her well, even if we suffer.” Couldn’t the in-laws 
understand ? Even if they would understand and condone the dowry, 
their society in turn would bring pressure on them and force them to 
exact it as all do. Few can escape this vicious grip of caste, custom 
and society. I saw the suffering of that girl whose marriage was 
being planned, as she realized the plight their parents were being 
plunged in for her sake. On the day when they brought home for her 
a gold necklace, she took it in her hands and wept. She would derive 
no joy from wearing it. 

Then there is the smaller but daily and annoying oppression by 
petty officials in offices and business and shops. Red tape, delays, 
queues, bribes, bureaucracy, inefficiency. The common man suffers 
much inconvenience and downright harassment daily in such situations. 
Visit after visit to an office to get a document he needs and is entitled 
to, but which will not be given to him till after many entreaties and 
some money. Long queues in the sun to get a ticket or a ration. In 
one house the children worked by relays replacing each other in the 
hours-long queue; but when finally their turn was about to come, 
there was a stampede in the still long queue, stronger people grabbed 
the remaining provisions in the shop, and that family remained 
without its due. The children who had stood the long wait and were 
frustrated at the end, sat sad and angry at home that day. And I felt 
with them their sadness and anger. All these situations come through 
in my writings in a sustained campaign to concientize and motivate 
people against existing evils. 

These sufferings are real, and to see them at close quarters makes 
me identify with the people who endure them. I value very much 
this experience, and it forms the basis of what I learn from them and 
get from them. That experience covers not only the hard part of 
suffering with them when they suffer, but also and very much the happy 
and positive part of being happy with them when they are happy, and 
of thus establishing personal intimate relationships which bring great 
joy to them and to me. This does not happen in all the houses I stay 
in. I let circumstances determine what relationship will follow, and 
I leave myself free to accept and develop a friendship when it sponta- 
neously flowers. Here an interesting situation arises. Hindus, and 
even more Jains, look with suspicion upon relationships, which are 
part of ‘maya’ and strengthen it, thus delaying moksha. Abstention 
is the creed. Don’t hate. . .and don’t love are parallel commandments. 
Avoid pleasure to avoid pain; forsake the pleasure of coming close 
together, in order to avoid the pain of having to separate. This is 
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popular ascetical praaice, and I see it daily at work. A typrcal seem: 
a small lovely girl curls up in her big sister’s arms and sedudngly asks 
for caresses and kisses. Big sister stiffly draws back, disengages her- 
self, sits the little girl in front, and lectures to her: “Don’t be soft with 
me, and don’t ask me to pet you. You see, one day, when I marry, 
I will have to leave this home. If you now grow fond of me, and I of 
you, then we’ll suffer very much on that day when we separate. To 
avoid that, we must not show now any affection or love to each other. 
Understood I know well that attitude, and I watch it with amuse- 
ment. And then I let human nature, which is stronger than ascetical 
convictions, have its way with them. . . and with me. That is, when 
mutual and spontaneous affection springs up between them and me, 

I accept it and let it grow. Once I was staying with an orthodox Jain 
family, and I got very fond of the two grown up boys in the house, 
and they of me. After some days, their father told me: “You seem 
to love my own children even more than I do. I know well all our 
doctrines and teachings, and your showing such affection to my boys 
is certainly against all our tenets. Yet, I want to tell you my own 
conviction that what you are doing is right, and that I have seen your 
life and I tell you with certainty that you will attain moksha at this 
very birth !” I treasured that testimony. 


Children are a great source of joy to me. There was a lively 
five-year old in a house, who would sit by my side doing his ‘lesson’ 
while I did my writing, counting how many pages I was writing, how 
many corrections I was making, bringing me half a plantain when his 
mother gave him one, and defeating me at carroms whenever he got 
a chance. One aight after supper I had to go out for a meeting, and 
he thought I was leaving the house for ever. He quietly went to the door 
and bolted it so that I could not leave. His mother explained to him 
that r was coming back that night itself, but he cried and cried and 
would not let me go. Finally I had to go, and I left. I came back- 
trom the meeting past midnight. And the little boy, who by eight 

0 clOTk was in bed every night, was standing at the door of the house 
waiting for me to come. He would not go to bed unless he made sure 

1 had come back. I kissed him good night, and both of us slept conten- 
t^Iy. Next year his father unexpectedly died. When the little boy 

na y realized that “daddy was coming back no more’’, he told his 
mother; “Then why don’t we call Father from the College to stay 
with us always ? He is like daddy to me.’’ 


One of my articles that brought me most letters and positive 
reactioM from readers was on another such simple situation. A boy 
m the house where I was, had injured his foot and could not walk to 
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school. 'ttKy had no conveyance in that honse, not even a cycles 
and the boy did not want to miss school. On his own he approacted 
me shyly and channingly, and asked me whether I could take him on 
my cycle as I went to College. I agreed delighted. That was the 
chance of my life. I placed him lovingly on the bar of my Qrcle, pro* 
tected him with my arms, steered him through the whirling Alunedabad 
traffic, deposited him safely at the entrance of his school, promised 
to come to fetch him in the evenings. That was a large and well* 
known school in the city, and a teacher was at the gate welcoming the 
children. He knew me, and felt rather surprised to see me take a boy 
to school on my cycle. He could not keep back his curiosity, and 
asked me: “Who was that boy?” I mischievously answered: “He 
was my child”. All that went into print in my column next Sunday 
paper under the title: “I Borrowed A Child”. My feelings as a celi- 
bate entrusted for a day with a child as my own. It moved many 
readers, as I had been moved myself. 

Very recently I went through a deep human experience with a 
family with whom I am very much identified. The parents were look- 
ing for a suitable match for their eldest daughter, a fine girl very close 
to me, and finally settled on a boy and fixed the wedding. I felt with 
them the pain and the satisfaction of the whole process. The anxiety 
when looking for candidates, the fear not to get a good one, the 
random uncertainty of the choice, the agony of the decision, the relief 
when the boy proved excellent, the hidden resentment of seeing ano- 
ther family taking over their own daughter, the final happiness to 
realize she was truly happy though no longer with them. The mother, 
an outstanding woman who lovingly and efficiently looked after all 
the home proceedings through those difficult days, was fully serene 
and composed while handling all matters, and would allow herself to 
break down and cry only when she was with me. I felt the departure 
of their daughter as though she were mine. I joined in all the rituals, 
and even danced lustily the traditional ‘raas’ the night before the 
wedding, when boys and girls face each other in two large fast moving 
circles, rhythmically beating the sticks in their hands against each 
other with graceful steps. I spent the long wedding day with them, 
ceremony after ceremony, letting myself into the mood of each moment 
as it came. When finally everything was over and the bride left with 
her new family, I stayed behind and quietly wept. An unknown man 
approached me at that moment and said with respect: “I am surprised 
to see tears in your eyes. Now I know why I like your books so 
much.” Two days later I accompanied the girl’s parents to the town 
where the boy’s parents live and where they had invited us for a meal 
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together. There was genuine satisfaction in all, with mutual gratitude 
and joy. When the boy and the girl came to me together for the 
Soal blessing, I spontaneously and feelingly said : I love both of you. 
They answered in unison: “And we both love you.” It was beautiful. 

Experiences like that mould me and bring out the best in me. 
Friendship brings joy, and joy is what ultimately all want, and the 
best witness to faith in God and in his providence. Once a truly 
exemplary Jain sadhu of great sanctity expressed a desire to see me. 
As his rules did not allow him to come and see me, a devotee of his, 
who is also an intimate friend of mine, took me to him. The visit was 
memorable. He was surrounded by other sadhus and nuns who were 
his disciples. * When we arrived he had just completed the awesome 
six-monthly ritual of plucking with his own hands the hairs of his 
head and reducing himself to temporary baldness. I and my friend 
sat in the midst of them all, and for two hours a free and jovial exchange 
of questions and answers and experiences and even songs took place. 

I was at my best and enjoyed every minute of it. The presence by 
my side of a beloved friend gave me a joy and spontaneity which got 
through to all. After the long meeting, the sadhu, who has a great 
appreciation of me and actually makes propaganda for my books, gave 
me a long long wistful look in which there was a shade of wonder and . 
regret, and asked me a question without expecting an answer: “How 
is it that after so many years of a life of renunciation and austerity, 
never once in my life have I experienced anything close to the joy and 
happiness that I see you experiencing before my very eyes today?” 

A pregnant silence followed, and we departed. 

Here I now mention another important area in which 1 have learnt 
much and grown much through being in close contact with Hindu 
society. That is true appreciation of the great Indian religions, and 
natural empathy with their followers. I feel ecumenical in my bones. 
My Hindu friends are positive that in my previous birth I must have ' 
been a rishi in the Himalayas. Be that as it may, the fact is I do feel 
close to them, and true Hindu values are dear to me. I also have the 
full opportunity of seeing how they view us, of getting a genuine and 
true feedback on Church image and Christians in India. Their 
respect for Christ and for Christian institutions is great, and they 
often express it to me. On the negative side they are usually silent 
out of deference to me, but there is one point that hurts them very 
much, and they do mention it to me with greater or less vehemence. 
That is the relationship between money and conversions. They put 
it this way: “We know that much money has been used by missionaries 
in some areas in their work with the poor and illiterate. It is in those 
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same areas that convffsions to Christianity have taken place. If there 
had been no money there would have bera no conversions. We like 
the social uplift of tiie poor, and we appreciate the Christian spirit of 
service. It would be beautiful if you could do that service without 
the selfish motive of conversions. As it is, you are giving a bad name 
to your Church, you are spoiling the very witness of your service and 
dedication, and making it difiScult for us to accept the genuine values 
you have of love and service of the poor.” This criticism lies deep 
and strong in every Hindu heart, and it creates a lasting obstacle 
against Christianity. I assure them that the Church’s teaching is 
clear, and quote to them the authoritative words of Vatican II 
{Dignitatis Hutmnae, 4): “In spreading religious faith. . . everyone 
ought at all times to refrain from any manner of action which might 
seem to carry a hint of coercion or of a kind of persuasion that would 
be dishonourable or unworthy, especially when dealing with poor or 
uneducated people. Such a manner of action would have to be 
considered an abuse of one’s own right and a violation of the right of 
others.” Those words impress them as very noble and proper, and 
they can hardly believe that they come from our highest ecclesiastical 
authority. 

A field that is engaging my attention at present is the wrong 
ideas common at popular level about Cod and religion, the harm that 
they do to people and to the cause of religion itself. I am beginning 
to identify and study those wrong beliefs and to counteract them in 
my writings and talks. As I have regularly two weekly articles, one 
in each of the main Gujarati dailies of Ahmedabad and Bombay, 
two monthly articles in religious magazines, and two talks a month 
in All India Radio, I get full scope for that work, in which I see great 
religious value and service of the faith. I was concerned about the 
price of my books going higher and higher as a result of the high 
increases in the cost of paper. What had begun as two-rupee books 
cost now eight, and common people cannot afford them. Thus it 
was that a piece of news I got last week brought me joy. A group of 
Jains have formed themselves of their own initiative into an “Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Father Valles”, whose purpose is to make my 
books available at reduced prices to the common man. They have 
my full blessing. 

While living with Hindus I take care to keep my Jesuit contacts 
very much alive. My best friends are Jesuits, and my full sharing and 
my full affection are at home. In fact last year I increased the periods 
I spent with my Jesuit community at the College, where I continue 
teaching, reducing the time I spent outside. Another reason for this 
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was the strain I felt when staying long continuous periods outside 
chiefly during the monsoon. I dislike getting wet on my cycle, and 
I am sensitive to the heat against which some of those houses have 
little defences. In this way I am keeping my contact with families, 
and my roots at home. Gujaratis outside Gujarat have also called 
me for this house-to-house living, together with talks and ‘satsang’. 
So far I have thus been to Madras, Madurai, East Africa and London. 
I use my holidays for such ministries. 

My writings reflect my moods, and I was gladly surprised, 
indeed delighted, to see how an alert literary critic detected on his 
own the greater joy and intimacy that for some time now has happily 
crept into my articles and books. He wrote an open letter to me in 
a literary magazine on the occasion of the publication of my autobio- 
graphy last year, and ended with the following words; “I have been 
carefully following all your publications ever since you started writing 
in Gujarati quite some years ago, and of late I am detecting in your 
writings a new freshness, a new spontaneity and a new glow-in-the- 
face that give a deeply pleasant joy to the reader,” He has now 
invited me to address the College of which he is principal, and I have 
accepted. In a few days I’ll be going there, and I am keeping a little 
surprise for him. I have not mentioned to him what the subject of 
my talk will be. I plan to begin by quoting those words of his about 
me, and then I will say: “Now I am going to explain to you why it is 
that such new freshness and spontaneity and glow-in-the-face have 
come into my life.” And then the ideas and experiences I have set 
down in this article, and similar ones, will follow in their own way. 
Literary critics (as also editors of journals of theological reflection !) 
can be quite helpful in getting speakers to speak and writers to write. 
Which is how this article came to be written. 


Bible Pariebay. By Clement D. 
Rockey. Bareilly, Hindi Theological 
Literature Committee, 1979. Pp. xxviii- 
273. Rs 10. 


Bible Parichay is an introduction to the 
OT books with simple commentaries, 
which proceeds from the author’s vast 
knowledge and dedicated study of the 
Word of Ood. It has been translated, 
adapted and edited by Rev. Christopher 
B. Peter, professor at North India Theo- 
logical College, Bareilly. The book is 
written to suit the interests and aptitudes 
of lay-readers. It introduces them to ttw 


Bible as God’s saving action unfolded in 
Jesus Christ. 

The exegetical notes, simple and to the 
point, will be very helpful for a correct 
understanding and intelligent reading of 
the OT books. The book also contains 
a concise treatment of their religious and 
historical background. It exposes briefly 
the aims and objectives of the writers, 
the moral and religious teachings of the 
various books. It will help lovers of the 
Scriptures in their understanding of the 
Bible as the book of God’s saving action, 
wherein he reveals himself gradually, 
preparing his people for his definitive 
revelation in tfan Son. B. Tixxey, S.J. 
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HANDING ON THE FIRE 

} 

Apostolfc EiAwtation Cateehesi Tradendae of Pope John Paul II 
{October 16, 1979) 


“You will hand on. . .the fire with which you are aflame to those 
4inited with you in the pastoral oflSice. In this way the Synod will 
have the beneficial function of stimulating a renewed conimitment for 
-catechesis. . .”*■ Thus did Pope Paul VI on October 28, 1977, send 
back home two hundred bishops, joyful and hopeful over their very 
intense one month’s labours in the Fourth General Assembly of the 
Synod of Bishops at Rome, which focused on the theme Paul himself 
had chosen, “Catechesis in Our Time, with Special Reference to 
Children and Young People”. 

For his part Pope Paul said he was happy to accept the Assembly’s 
invitation to make known, in his own time, those points which he 
himself judged most opportune for the Church Universal. Two years 
and two popes later — in God’s own time — the Apostolic Exhortation 
Cateehesi Tradendae (CT) has been published and communicated 
to the local Churches.® 

The first thing one notices about it is how in many lines it resembles 
Evangelii Nuntiandi, the Apostolic Exhortation of Paul VI, composed 
after the Third General Assembly of the Synod in 1974 on the theme 
of Evangelisation.* The two exhortations are indeed companion 
volumes, which together form the most authoritative and encouraging 
document on the renewal and priority of the ministry of proclamation.* 

Pastoral, Practical, Vigorous and Clear 

“The style is the min”, so the saying goes. It is seen clearly in 
the pronouncements of all three of our most recent popes. Whether 
in Evangelii Nuntiandi, in his encyclicals or his life-style, Paul Vi’s 
manner was uniquely pauline: concerned with Church unity, vigilant 
for fidelity, lovingly careful over the smallest details. The thirty-three 
short but symbolic days of John Paul Ts ministry established him 
by the manner of his deeds and words as “parish priest of the world”. 
And in the first pronouncements of John Paul II his mode of expression 
IS all his own. Joannine-and-Pauline, pre-eminently pastoral, hard- 

1. Osservatore Romano, Enjglish edition, November 10, 1977, p. 1. 

2. This article uses the English translation of the Vatican Polyglot Press edition. 

3. See ViDYAJYOTt 1976, pp, 216-230. 

^ i* taken for grant^ that the documents of Vatican 11 are the basis for 
w two apostolic exhortations. Background to the present one is also the General 
Catechetteal Directory (1971), 
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headedly practical, familiar, clear, even at times unashamedly old- 
fashioned. Everywhere there is a fresh vigour. In delicate matters,, 
too, there is vigour, circumspect and informed, yes, but also strong, 
and surprisingly unvarnished. In the present exhortation aU of the^ 
traits shine forth, plus perhaps John Paul II s most characteristic' 
charism, an extraordinary ability and readiness to celebrate the 
importance and identity of each person none excepted — as a 
relative of Jesus Christ and as a beloved child of the Father. (This- 
includes the social “nobodies” : infants, children, the mentally retatded.) 

The present article intends to give the gist of each chapter with 
a comment. This comment has a couple of purposes; to give the 
background of the papal teaching in the light of the 1977 Synod of 
Bishops and of present Church realities; to indicate some pastoral 
implications for India; and, above all, to invite the reader to study the 
document himself. Without doubt both this writer’s selection of the 
gist-passages and, more, his comments reflect his own filtered — and, 
therefore, biased — experience. Hence the need for personal study. 

Introduction {paras 1-4) 

John Paul opens his Exhortation by locating catechesis histori- 
cally within the apostolic community, recalling how Christ the Lord 
commanded the apostles to go out and make disciples of all nations, 
teaching them and explaining to them with authority all that he had 
taught, by his words and deeds, all they had seen and heard from 
him — their own personal experience of the Word who is Life. To 
enable them to fulfil this mission in power Jesus gave his apostles- 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Pope states that the name itself “catechesis” comes very 
early in the Christian era to describe the Church’s work of forming 
disciples: to help people to believe, to educate and instruct them in 
their faith-life, to build up the Body of Christ. John Paul pays, 
strong tribute to the late Paul VI for the eminent place he gave to 
catechesis throughout his pontificate. Among the initiatives singled 
out are Paul’s authoritative interpretations of Vatican II, the docu- 
ments of which Paul considered “the great catechism of modern 
times”. In 1971 the Pope approved publication of the General 
Catechetical Directory, which John Paul II here calls “still the liasic ' 
document for encouraging and guiding catechetical renewal through- 
out the Church”. After successfully gathering together the contri- 
butions of 1974’s Synod in the form of Evangelii Nuntiandi, Paul \T: 
designated the next Synod’s theme as Catechesis with special attention 
to the young. The Synod of 1977, of which John Paul II — then a 
Cardinal — was a member, worked in a climate of exceptional hope 
and gratitude.® In this same spirit the Pope addresses his Exhortation 
to the Church that it may strengthen the faith, envigorate catechesia 
with a spirit of discerning creativity, and make Christian communities 

5. John Paul acknowledges the rich documentation he inherited from Synod 
1977. This data came from verbal and written interventions, from the eleven 
linguistic study circles, from the six series of Propositions and from the “Message 
to the People of Ood” issued on October 28, 1977, the Synod’s final day. 
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happy to share the fliystery of Christ with aU men. The Pope’s 
ai^eciation of John Paul 1 as a catechist is also mentioned : his gift 
was to make catecbesis both popular and yet sohd, simple and ye* 
touching the heart by concentrating on essentials.* 


Comment 

Three important remarks are prompted by CT’s introduction. 
First, Synod ’77 and CT help us rediscover the real meaning and 
priority of catechesis in the Church today by returning to Scripture 
and the apostolic community’s spirit-filled experience. Referring to 
Mt 28: 19-20 and 1 Jn 1:1, John Paul II gives us the key words and 
key realities for catechetical renewal: Making Disciples, Teaching with 
Authority, Teaching AU that Christ Commanded, Proclaiming to 
Humanity What They Personally Had Seen and Touched Concerning 
the Word of Life, Giving them the Spirit to Fulfil this Mission. These 
key themes are repeated throughout the Exhortation. 

Secondly, the Synod of 1977 recognises in catechetical renewal 
“a precious gift from the Holy Spirit to the Church of today, a gift 
to which the Christian communities at all levels throughout the World 
are responding with a generosity and inventive dedication that win 
admiration”(3). Some may feel strongly that this official recognition, 
which the Synod and now the Pope give to the Catechetical Movement, 
is late in coming. For this Movement parallels the Biblical, Liturgical 
and EcumMical Movements which by more than fifty years antedated 
the Council and helped to prepare for it in a special way. Vatican II 
recognised oflScially these last three as movements of the Spirit by 
dedicating to them the Constitutions on Divine Revelation and Liturgy 
and the Decree on Ecumenism. Although Catechetics was mentioned 
— in passing, as it were — by almost all of the 16 documents of the 
Council, there was no complete treatment of it anywhere. On this 
point one may wish to argue with the Council — and/or with the Holy 
Spirit, as well — but, the fact is. Church renewal began with the publi- 
cation of Sacrosanctum Concilium of December 4, 1963. Thus, it was 
not an Ecumenical Council but the two General Synods of Bishops 
of 1974 and 1977 which finally took up renewal of the ministry of 
proclamation- 

Thirdly, in addressing himself to the whole Church John Paul must 
necessarily limit his exhortation on this extremely vast theme “to a 
few only of the most topical and decisive aspects’’. 

Chapter J: We Have but One Teacher, Jesus Christ {paras 5-9) 

“The Fourth General Assembly of the Synod of Bishops often 
stressed the Christocentricity of all authentic catechesis.” John Paul 
begins this first chapter with these words and then explains that at 

6. Cardinal Luciani, later John Paul I, submitted a len^hy written intervention 
at the Synod of 1977. The content reflects all the characteristics for which his suc- 
cessor praises him as a most genial ano talented catechist. Sec Osservatore Romano, 
October 12, 1978, p. 3. 
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the heart of aU catecbesis is the Person of Jesus Cbnstm iiU bn 
mitU The dcBnitive aim, then, of catecbesis is not just jettmg 
Sto^b wth" Christ, but catecbesis means putting peopkjt deep, 
perZient communion yritb him. The Srst conclusion of t^s basic 
principle is that the catechist must study assiduously the Word ^ 
God. as transmitted by the Church’s teaching authority Again, the 
catechist himself must be in profound communion With Christ through 
a spirit of prayer and familiarity. And the catechist must articulate 
only Christ’s teaching, not bis own or some other master’s teaching. 
“Every catechist should be able to apply to himself the mysterious 
words of Jesus: ‘My teaching is not mine, but his who sent me’ (In 7; 16).” 


The majesty of Christ, the Teacher, is found and communicated 
not by the words alone, still less in a body of abstract truths about 
him. Christ’s words are never separated from his life and his being. 
He teaches by silences, miracles, gestures, prayer, by affection and 
love, above all by accepting the Cross. “Hence, for Christians the 
crucifix is one of the most sublime and popular images of Christ the 
Teacher.’’ Catecbesis communicates this whole mystery of Christ, 
to know the love of Christ with all the fullness of God (Eph 3 : 9, 18-19). 


Comment 

Both the Synod interventions and John Paul throughout this 
exhortation return again and again to criteria of authentic catechesis. 
The prime criterium, of course, goes to fidelity to Christ and all his teach- 
ing. The catechetical world, like the theological world, after the 
Council is in some places not a little confused. For example, at 
Puebla, John Paul mentioned the phenomenon of unauthentic “re- 
readings of the Gospel”. “Some people”, he told the South American 
bishops, “have the temerity to pass them on, under the guise of 
catecbesis, to the Christian communities.”^ A few months later 
in his first encyclical, the Pope returned to this same subject of dis- 
torting Christ as he was dealing with contemporary theology and its 
important role in the Church. Nobody, John Paul wrote, can make 
of theology a simple collection of his own personal ideas, but “every- 
body must be aware of being in close union with the mission of teaching 
the truth for which the Church is responsible”.® 

In this first chapter of CT and often in the rest of the document 
John Paul’s strong biblical sense of Dabar-Yahweh, the Word of God 
as Deed-Word, living with us, is very striking. The Paschal Mystery 
is expressed in words that are simple, alive and forceful, never in 
stereotyped or bookish phrases. The Pope is at home, also, in the 
language of images, which are the media increasingly for the “global 
village of audio'visual culture. John Paul shows he not only under- 
stands this mode of communication but that he relishes to use it. 


7. John Paul II. Opening Address at Puebla, January 28, 1979, I, 4. See 
VIDYAJYOTI 1979, p. 176. 

Paul II, Encyclical Letter Redemptor Hominis, n. 19. See Vidyajyoti 

1979, p, 332. 
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Chi^ m An Mnperimne at Oid as tk* Churth (para, 10-17) 

0) a brief historical survey, trac/ng 
our the emttauty of catechcsis from the very beginning of the Cbur^ 
t^ou^out its two thousand years* lifespan; and (2) from this history, 
the Pope draws out four lessons, or conclusions, to renew faith- 
communities today through a continually renewed catechesis that is 
balanced. 


Historicai Survey 

As in the opening passage of the Exhortation, John Paul once 
more mentions Christ’s mandate to his apostles to make disciples of 
all nations. After his resurrection Christ the Lord sent out these 
specially chosen friends on a teaching-witnessing mission. Through 
his Holy Spirit he had impressed upon them his image as the Teacher. 
It was the experience of this Jesus which became the heart of their 
permanent ministry; to teach and to preach unceasingly by the wisdom 
and power of the Spirit. Of the apostolic age’s fidelity to this divine 
mission there is abundant evidence throughout the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the epistles of Peter, John, Jude, James and, most especially, in the 
letters of St Paul. The written Gospels, too, reflect the oral catechcsis 
given to the young churches, Matthew’s account being called “the 
catechist’s gospel ’’ and Mark’s “the catechumen’s gospel”. 

Passing from the Apostolic to the Patristic Era, the Holy Father 
finds more evidence from the witness of the Fathers that the community 
of Jesus’ disciples spent its time catechising, thus earning for the 
Church the title of “Mother and Teacher”. The great ecclesiastical 
personalities of the third and fourth centuries in the East and West 
were, typically, all great catechists: Chrysostom and Clement, Ambrose 
and Augustine, Origen and Cyril of Jerusalem. 

At the time of the Reformation the Council of Trent gave 
catec.hesis priority in its deliberations and decrees. This Council 
inspired an excellent work on catechesis called the Roman Catechism. 
Trent also animated Saints like Charles Borromeo, Robert Bellarmine 
and Peter Canisius to write their popular catechisms that were models 
for the time. In the following centuries, during the period of missio- 
nary expansion, education of the faith took on many vital forms, 
adapted to different circumstances and cultures. In short, whether 
one examines the Church’s life within herself, discerning to know 
and live the Will of the Father, or looks at her missionary endeavours 
for the nations, all depends essentially on catechesis. 

Four Lessons of History 

(1) As individuals and as communities of Christ’s disciples the 
Church has an inalienable right and a sacred duty both to receive 
religious education and to impart it in favourable times and places, 
without force, pressure or coercion from any social group or organi- 
sation. Although these God-given rights and duties are implicit in 
baptism, they are violated today by many States. The Pope vigo- 
rously protests against all such discrimination and contraints to 
human freedoms, especially to religious freedom. 
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(2) Two thousand years of history teach us that the more the 
Church, local and universal, gives catechesis priority over other works, 
the more she is strengthened both in her own conununity life of 
Christ’s disciples and in her missionary outreach. 

AS the twentieth century draws to a dose, the Church is bidden by God 
and by events — each of them a call from him — to renew her trust in cate> 
chetical activity as a prime aspect of her mission. She is bidden to offer 
catechesis her best resources in people and energy, without sparing effort, toil 
or material means, in order to organise it better and to train qualified personnel. 
This is no mere human calculation; it is an attitude of faith. And an attitude 
of faith always has reference to the faithfulness of God, who never fails to 
respond (15). 

(3) The imparting of catechesis — that is, on-going faith-formation 
and continuing education of consciences — is the responsibility of 
every individual within the Church. With each class of person — 
bishop, priest, religious, laity, parent, teacher, media personnel — 
this responsibility is different in kind and degree, but still it is a definite 
and precise one. A hoped-for fruit of the 1977 Synod of Bishop is a 
new awareness within every Catholic that catechesis is everybody’s 
business, in a way that is for each person special, in haimony with 
each one’s place in the Community. 

(4) Finally, catechesis must be renewed continually: (a) by 
broadening its meaning, (b) revising its methods, and (c) by discover- 
ing more effective language and media for its message. This renewal 
needs to be truly wise, according to the Gospel’s wisdom, in order to 
avoid two extremes, both discernible today. On the one hand there 
are catechetical efforts that are slothful and lethargic; on the other 
there, are hasty, superficial make-shift initiatives that cause within the 
community confusion and division. In her catechetical renewal the 
Church needs to be again as she has been in the past faithful, courageous 
and balanced. 


Comment 

“The image of Christ the Teacher . . The Holy Father here 
puts strong emphasis on this. Why ? He certainly does not use the. 
phrase as might a public relations’ expert, who promotes “a good 
image” for his man. In the same vein, he clearly is not pushing some 
psychological approach to explain what made the apostles good cate- 
chists (as managerial institutes analyse executive charisms for sales’ 
promotion). John Paul speaks of this “lasting image”, this image 
that was “stamped on the spirit” of the Twelve. I believe that the 
Pope is here calling our attention to what is the most distinctive and 
decisive — if not the most important — grace for every authentic 
disciple-apostle. It is the grace of conscious fellowship with the 
Risen Lord. This comes about at the time of the believer’s conversion- 
baptism-in-the-Spirit, when the Holy Spirit of Christ infuses into (or, 
pours over) the Christian an awareness that Jesus his Lord is alive, 
Md present here within him now. This is the grace of Pentecost. It 
is essential for an authentic catechist — and an authentic Christian. 
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Godless Regimes Suppressing Religious Freedom 

When CT refCTS to violations to religious freedom, this echoes 
the Synod’s interventions on behalf of many believers behind the 
world’s iron and bamboo curtains. And we in India recall that in 
Midhya Pradesh, Orissa and Arunachal Pradesh there are oppressive 
laws curtailing these same fundamental rights. At least twice during 
the Synod Cardinal Karol Wojtyla, Archbishop of fcacowj spoke on 
behalf of the Polish episcopate about the courage of Christians who 
take part in catechetical sessions amidst such an “anti-catechetical” 
atmosphere on the part of the government. In time of such perse- 
cution the Church is actualised every time there is a coming together 
of even two or three disciples gathering in Christ’s name.* 

A New Awareness by Every Catholic as Co-responsible for Catechesis 

In voicing the Synod’s big desire that every Catholic feel and 
actually be involved somehow in the ministry of catechesis, John 
Paul II picks up a theme from Paul Vi’s closing address to the 
Synod : 

In successive concentric waves, this impulse [for a renewed catechesis] will 
be propagated from the Synod to the episcopal assemblies of both East and 
West, and from these to parishes, families, schools and communities that meet 
in Christ’s name, under the guidance of the legitimate Pastors. Thus Bishops 
living in different parts of the world, united with the Vicar of Christ, will initiate, 
direct and sustain this on-going renewal .... Indeed, this is the meaning 
and impact of your Message to the People of God, issued today from the city 
of Rome to the entire Church as this mscting of the Synod of Bishops comes 
to an end.“ 

These words express an intimate vision of Pope Paul VI. It is a 
vision both of the nature of the Church and of the importance of that 
collegial institution within the Church, the Synod of Bishops, which 
Paul himself initiated and encouraged into existence.^ It is signi- 
ficant that the “concentric wave” image was prominent already in 
Paul’s mind, as expressed in his first encyclical, Ecciesiam Suam, a 
document that casts a prophetic light upon the whole of his pontificate. 

Chapter III: Catechesis in the Church’s Pastoral and Missionary 
Activity {paras 18-25) 

Having surveyed the history of catechesis, John Paul now turns 
to the ministry of catechesis within the context of today’s pastoral 
ministry. He does this by studying some essential points of the 
ipecific nature and special aims of catechesis in relation to other 
elements of the ministry of the Word. There is no question of 
refined and formal definitions; for this, the Pope refers his readers to 
the General Catechetical Directory (paras 17-35). 

9. Osservatore Romano, October 13, 1977, p. 10 and November 3, 1977, p. 10. 

10. Osservatore Romano, November 10, 1977, p. 1. 

11. See the “Decree on the Pastoral Office of Bishops” of Vatican II (n. 5) 
which describes the Synod of Bishops. Cf. also in Osservatore Romano, October 6, 
1977, p. 2, the discourse of Paul VI at the opening session of the Fourth General 
Assembly of the Synod of Bisnops (September 30, 1977). 
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John Paul acknowledges some uncertainties within eatecheticj 
oracti^ For this reason it is necessary to recdl the ^ti^ land- 
Siarks of authentic catechesis— as solidly estab^hed m Ch^ch 
Suments. Without this grasp of the specific nature of wtechesis 
one misses its meaning and downplays its importance. This leads 
to further confusion by the setting up of false opposibons, as between 
orthopraxis and orthodoxy, a life-situation approach ^d doctrinal 
methodology. Authentic catechesis cannot be separated from other 
essential elements of that rich, complex and dynamic reahty which 
the Church calls “evangelisation”. According to the usage of Pope 
Paul Vi’s Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi evangelisation, 
in its broad sense, aims at bringing the Good News to the whole of 
humanity, so that all may live by it. Catechesis is one “moment” or 
element of this process. It is the education in faith of all Christians 
children, youth, adults — which ineXudts instruction in doctrine, 
imparted in a systematic, organic way, initiation into the sacramental 
mysteries and on-going formation into the fulness of Christian life. 


To underline the specific function of catechesis the Pope mentions 
the “model form”, which is discerned in the adult catechumenate and 
within which the different elements of faith-growth are clearly seen. 
In this ideal or typical form there is (1) the initial proclamation of the 
kerygma. This is also called evangelisation in its most technical and 
restricted sense; it is also called missionary preaching. It inspires 
within a non-Christian his first conversion and surrender to the Lord. 
John Paul II describes this event in this way: 


...a person is one day overwhelmed and brought to the decision to entrust 
himselt to Jesus Christ by faith (25). 


This initial faith must be “gradually deepened, developed in its 
implicit consequences, explained in language that includes an appeal 
to reason and chaimelled towards Christian practice in the Church 
and the world” (ibid.). This is done through catechesis, which within 
the catechumenate structure has several distinct dimensions. There 
is (2) catechumenal catechesis, which includes apologetics, or the 
examination of reasons for belief, and a further testing by an initial 
expel ience of Christian living. Then there comes (3) sacramental 
catechesis, with preparation for and initiation into the sacraments of 
the new life in God : baptism, confirmation and the eucharist. Finally, 
there is (4) pastoral catechesis that is given upon integration into the 
ecclesial community, which is apostolic and missionary (18). 

The Holy Father states that catechetical practice must allow for 
the fact that very often children come to catechesis as baptised persons 
who are not yet committed to Jesus Christ, because they have never 
been given the proper formation in their families. Likewise there are 
many pre-adolescents, adolescents and adults who have received the 
sacraments and systematic catechesis but still have serious doubts and 
hesitations about entrusting their lives to the Lord. This reality is 
due to a number of factors, like a materialistic education or anti-Chris- 
tian surroundings. Catechesis, therefore, must unceasingly seek to 
convert, that is, evangelise, in the strict sense. So, we see that evangeli- 
sation (in the technical sense, of bringing to conversion a Hoa-Christian, 
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and in a bioader sense, bringing to oonversipn an already ba^sed 
person) flows into catechesis and catechesis must, in practice, ^ays 
call to conversion. 

Catechesis, then, develops the understanding of the mystery of 
Christ in the light of God’s word, so that the whole of a person’s 
humanity is impregnated by that word. Day by day catechesis 
nourishes the Christian life towards the fulness of holiness 'and witness 
within the Church, and through the Church within the world. The 
traits of authentic catechesis stand out, as: (a) systematic and pr<^ 
grammsd — as distinguished from haphazard, and aimless presenta- 
tions; (b) dealing with essentials of the faith — rather than fine points 
of theology or very scientific and esoteric scholarship; (c) complete and 
integral — going beyond the basic proclamation content, being open 
to other essential dimensions of ecclesial life. When liturgy is sepa- 
rated from catechesis then a “hollow ritualism” results, when catechesis 
is separated from community life there comes a barren individualism. 
The ecclesial community has a double duty here, to provide for cate- 
chetical training and to welcome those thus trained into “an environ- 
ment where they can live as fully as possible what they have learned”. 


Comment 

The broadened concept of catechesis given in chapter III is 
made possible only by the Vatican Council’s (re)discovery of the 
voca ion of every baptised person to the fulness of holiness and to 
participation in the mission of Christ and of the Church. 

Vatican II called for the renewal — with due adaptation — of 
the adult catecKumenatc.^* It was with the decline of this institution 
after the sixth century that catechesis began to be separated from 
evangelization, ftom the Bible, sacraments and community life itself. 
It is not surprising, then, that often in the course of Synod 1977 there 
were requests for more emphasis on the neo-catechumcnate, on basic 
Christian communities, family catechesis and charismatic groups, 
those faith-communities, in other words, that approximate today what 
the catechumenates were in the early centuries. The Holy Father’s 
insistence upon solid, regular, and systematic doctrinal teaching and 
study simply echoes the interventions and propositions of the Synod, 
the Message to the People of God and to Paul Vi’s closing remarks. 
Today around the world those small faith-communities flourish which 
insist on such solid nourishment and those which neglect it in favour 
of “happenings” soon die out, or go astray. 

The insistence upon catechesis dealing with the essentials of the 
faith calls for careful training that is on-going for the catechists. It 
also demands a kind of professional ethics among servants of the 
Word, that they are duty bound on teaching and witnessing to the 
faith of the Church and to the teaching of Jesus Christ, rather than 
sharing their own problems, prejudices and hangups I 


12. “Decree oa the Pastoral OSSce of Bishops", a. 14. 
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CM,isr IV: The Whole of the Cood Netes Drawn from itt Smarees 
^ (paras 26 - 34 ) 


Having discussed the meaning and the atm of catechcsis Pope John 
Paul here ^derlines heavily the important of content. Tins content 
Kothtag less than the whole message of Christ as entrusted tp Jus 
Church. Whether it is doctrine, liturgy or principles for Christian 
living, the single source is the same: the n/ Cod as Mmmimcated 
to us in Tradition and Scriptures. In the life of the Church for two 
thousand years various Creeds have emerged, both those given by 
the Magisterium and popular expressions, too; these summaries are 
precious for the content of catechesis. 


The Pope, relying on the teaching of The General Catechetical 
Directory and Pope Paul’s Evangelii Nuntiandi, next calls attention 
to certain factors of content that must not be overlooked under any 
circumstances. If catechesis presents the whole message of Christ, 
the essential content, in a systematic, organic way, then the mysteries 
of God, of Christ, the Word become man, his Paschal Mystery, the 
Church, and the redemption of man, all of these find central place. 
Nor may the moral demands of the gospel be overlooked, man’s duty 
to struggle for his own integral liberation, for fraternity, justice and 
peace. The social dimensions of Christ’s Kingdom are not new; even 
in the Patristic age this emphasis was clear. The social encyclicals 
of the Popes must also find place in today’s catechesis; this was insisted 
upon by the Synod of 1977. 


On the whole question of catechetical content the Pope emphasises 
three points: integiity of content, pedagogical methods, and ecumenical 
dimension. As for integrity, Christ Our Lord’s command is a pointer 
in the direction of entirety; “All authority. . .has been given to me. . . . 
Make disciples of all nations. . . , teaching them to observe all . ... I 
am with you always.” No true catechist, ihen, lawfully can select 
what he privately considers essential from the deposit of faith and 
teach only that, rejecting what he thinks unessential. Not only does 
Jesus the Lord forbid this but the person catechised has a divine night * 
to receive “the word of faith not in mutilated, falsified or diminished 
form, but whole and entire, in all its rigour and vigour. . . . This is 
why, when a person first becomes aware of the surpassing worth of 
knowing Christ Jesus. . .there is no valid pretext for refusing him any 
part whatever of that knowledge” (30). 


When considering methods, pedagogy and language to be used, 
the guiding norm is this: the WHOLE message must be communicated. 
It will be communicated, moreover, in an orderly, balanced, organised 
way, observing a certain hierarchy of importance. For his part, the 
catechist is concerned to be an absolutely faithful messenger of Christ. 


Turning to how catechesis must have an ecumenical expression, 
John Paul points out five characteristics. (1) Negatively, a truly 
ecumenical catechesis will never fail for whatever reason to teach the 
whole truth about the Catholic Church. (2) Positively, it will teach 
this truth in words and deeds, sincerely, showing respect towards those 
other ecdesial communities not yet in full union with the Catholic 
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Cilttrcli* (3) Extranely important it is to show that the Holy Spirit 
of J^s does not fail to nse these other Churches to bring their people 
into union with God. (4) Catechesis that is ecumenical will give 
birth to and nurture a desire for full union, not by devious means 
such as doctrinal infidelity but by conversion of heart, by humility and 
obedience to the Spirit. (5) In short, catechesis will eccumenical 
if it teaches Catholics, particularly the young, to respect others’ faiths 
while helping them to bear witness to and grow in their own oistinctively 
Christian identity. 

As far as ecumenical catechetical collaboration goes between the 
Catholic Church and other Churches, the Holy Father states that in 
some countries this may be indicated. It is left to the bishops to decide 
the mode of collaboration, which of its nature is limited. This also 
calls for caution that integrity and fairness of presentation is observed. 
Any common catechetical texts which may be produced by such colla- 
boration should supplement and never supplant the normal catechesis 
given to Catholics. In places where religious texts are imposed by 
civic authority, the Pope observes that, leaving aside distortions from 
prejudiced ideologies, such programmes can help all concerned for 
common understanding and appreciation of what other reUgions, 
other Churches, and the Catholic Church believe. However, these 
texts imposed by State authorities cannot be considered catechetical, 
because they lack the witness of believers sharing their faith and they 
lack understanding of Christian mysteries. 


Comment 

Vatican II has made it perfectly clear, to those who want to hear, 
that the age of religious polemics is over. The ecumenical dimension 
of Catholic teaching in catechesis, and in Catholic life inspired by such 
a catechesis, is of particular importance to India — e.g. in Kerala and 
in the tribal areas, particularly the northeast region, where evangeli- 
sation and ecumenical tensions are live issues. As mentioned already, 
CT is, first of all, a call to action. Taking these ecumenical guidelines 
seriously, then, will imply much more dialogue between Catholic and 
non-Catholic catechetical experts. The strong words Pope John Paul 
uses in this section support observations he made in the first days of 
his papal ministry that Church unity is a major concern which he intends 
to pursue by way of personal and doctrinal encouragement. John 
Paul’s witness during his first year’s service already confirms this. 

Chapter V: Everybodjy Needs to Be Catechised {paras 35-45) 

This chapter describes the faith-needs of Christians of all different 
ages and stages of growth, concluding with a summary statement 
that stresses the need for everyone to receive catechesis throughout 
their whole lives with a definite continuity; 

It must be restated that nobody in the Church of Jesus Christ should feel 
excused from receiving catechesis. This is true even of young seminarians 
and young religious, and of all those called to the task of being pastors and 
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catecUits. They will fulfil this task all the better if they , are huafide iH^il* of 
the Church, the great giver as well as the great receiver of cateehosis (45). 

The Pope recalls that the Synod’s theme was.;^“Cateche8is in om 
Time with Special Reference to Children and Young People . He 
explains why Paul VI stressed faith-education of the young. First, 
their increased population — in the third world countries youth under 
25 years of age forms the majority group of citizens. Then, ^uth is 
in fact the great force building tomorrow’s civilisation. A third 
reality, however, gives rise to anxieties: youth is the target of seductive 
forces of various kinds. It is tempted by violence and dominated by 
uncertainty and fear. To care for these young people pastorally John 
Paul raises a self-examination question: 


How an we to reveal Jesus Christ, God made man, to this multitude of 
children and young people, reveal him not just in the fascination of a first 
fleeting encounter but through an acquaintance, growing deeper and clearer 
daily, with him, his message, the plan of God that he has revealed, the call he 
addresses to each person, and the Kiirgdom that he wishes to establish in this 
world with the ‘little flock* of those who believe in him, a Kingdom that will 
be complete only in eternity 7 How are we to enable them to know the meaning, 
the import, the fundamental requirements, the law of love, the promises and 
the hopes of this Kingdom? (35) 


Wyh this as the pastoral goal for catechesis to the young, the 
Holy Father then takes up the various “moments” of growth: infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, young adulthood and maturity. He gives 
a thumbnail sketch of the characteristic faith-needs of each period and 
also of the kind of catechesis called for. Infants need from their 
parents an early initiation in praying, to listen to God’s Word and to 
enter into a loving dialogue with the hidden God within them. Children 
must be given an initial but solid catechesis, which is elementary yet 
covering all the principal mysteries of the faith. It is a catechesis 
geared both to preparing for the celebration of the sacraments of 
reconciliation and eucharist; and it strengthens the child with the 
joy of bearing witness to Jesus the Lord in everyday life. Adolescents 
must be given a catechesis that enters right into their own life-questions. 
This faith-education will help them re-examine and reflect upon their 
actual situations and searchings in the light of Jesus, the friend, guide, 
model, and answer to their problems, who invites them to walk with* 
him in the Paschal Exodus, through their first sufferings and the suffer- 
ings of the whole world, which they themselves are just beginning to 
become aware of. Young Adults characteristically can and must make 
fundamental options for being companions of Jesus Christ — whether 
as lay, or as religious and priests. Their catechesis must lighten the 
whole gamut of Christian living: the meaning of work, international 
peace, the meaning of development and total liberation. It must 
inspire proper attitudes for self-sacrifice, detachment, forbearance, 
commitment, justice, reconciliation and a sense of the Absolute and 
the unseen. Seen in this way, catechesis is for life; it is a permanent 
school of the faith, is more difficult and demanding than ever before. 
It is also more consoling, because of the generous response of youth. 
And the Church counts on these youth and their generosity (40). 
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The haadicapped, physically and mentally, the youth without 
rdigious support, and the quasi’Catechumens among adults are tl^M 
spe^ groups of Christians needing and having the right to receive 
a catechesis adapted to their needs. The quasi-oatechuffienate for 
adults is for those who have been baptised but have never received a 
truly Christian faith-education. 


Comment 

The richness of the Synod’s experience and of the Holy Father’s 
own pastoral experience come forth here in very short but detailed 
appreciation of the process of growth in faith and holiness. The 
CBCI’s communication to this Synod fills in “between the lines” of 
Pope John Paul’s remarks. The real depth of his condensed thought 
may escape the casual reader ; but when applied to actual life-situations, 
point by point, the deep wisdom given here in summary form and 
generalisation provide catechists with excellent guidelines. 

Chapter VI: Some Ways and Means of Catechesis (paras 46-50) 

In this short chapter John Paul touches briefly and deftly four 
topics closely linked with the proclamation of catechesis — communi- 
cation media, the eucharistic homily, occasions for religious gatherings 
and catechetical literature. Rather than deal with these subjects 
extensively, the Pope chooses to enforce attitudes and right orienta- 
tions, keeping to the aim of his exhortation. After encouraging the 
Church’s efforts -to find more suitable means' of communicating 
Christ’s message, he ticks off various kinds of religious gatherings: 
pilgrimages, Bible-study groups, basic Christian communities, catholic 
aciion groups, prayer groups. In the name of Jesus, the Pope pleads 
with all concerned about such groups that serious study of Christian 
doctrine be always present. He sees the need to respect each kind of 
group for its nature and he adds that each kind will flourish provided 
it has the three dimensions of faith-education: word (doctrine), memory 
(celebration of the mystery) and witness (commitment by Christian 
living). Taking up the eucharistic homily as a continuation of cate- 
chesis, its deepening and fulfilment, John Paul calls for much attention 
in its preparation. Following the directives of the Vatican II consti- 
tution and subsequent documents on liturgical renewal, he sees it 
centred upon the Scripture texts themselves, adapted to the listeners, 
carried out by ordained ministers only, and its length, not too short 
and not too long. 

Anything the Church does has a catechetical dimension; so the 
renewal of catechetical texts is all the more important today. This 
task is complex. It calls for the guidance of Bishops, the collaboration 
of experts and, in all, patience with resolution. While many valuable 
works have been produced, the Pope also notes that some other texts 
are ambiguous and positively harmful, particularly to the young. 
This happens when essential elements of the Faith are omitted. Some- 
times the reason for this is that a theme of pedagogy becomes too 
important; more often it happens because of an horizontalist ideology 
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— in which God and the transcendent find no place systematically. 
To ensure a healthy renewal of catechetical texts there arc definite 
conditions needing to be fulfilled. (1) The catechesis must be relevant 
to the lives of the participants, that is, dealing with their concerns. 
(2) It must be in a language that is understandable to them. (3) Essen- 
tial elements of the faith must be dearly highlighted, without omitting 
anything of Christ’s goodnews message given to us through his Church. 
(4) Conversion of life and conformity to the Father’s Will are the 
aims of such catechesis. (5) It must be based upon the mysteries of 
Christ’s life. 


Comment 

The CBCI Communication to the Synod drew attention to indi- 
genous forms of media.^® India’s media personnel have often asked 
themselves why it is that the Church is so slow to use these very effec- 
tive means — puppet-shows, village melas with kirtans, bhajans, folk- 
dancing, and classical dance-dramas. Our country has 450 million 
illiterate brothers and sisters living mostly in villages, who are waiting 
to see and hear the good news. Literacy programmes surely are 
honourable and needed, especially functional and conscieniising 
programmes that motivate to integral development and total evangeli- 
sation. But there are at hand effective media proven for centuries 
which are not adequately used. All efforts made at media education 
need to be strongly supported if the faith is to be communicated through 
an effective use of the media. 

The Holy Father insists on solid doctrinal training for Catholic 
organisations. Are our YCS, AICUF, YCW, and adult education 
chaplains and animators on regional and national levels really encou- 
raged to co-ordinate with other expressions of the ministry of the 
Word — liturgical, catechetical and theological — in common pro- 
granraes of renewal ? This is certainly one important practical 
application of what is meant. 

We may smile to hear a Pope telling the world’s priests that their 
homilies should be neither too long nor too short. Clearly he is not 
thinkirrg just of quantity — a three minute piece of undiluted nonsense 
is too lorig. Major seminaries in India often have no trained personnel 
for homiletics and no regular, systematic course in its theory and 
practice (the same may be said of catechetics). Not infrequently in rural 
areas, where people walk miles for the Sunday eucharistic celebration 
the remark is heard after a mini-sermon that everything is over too 
soon. The Missal’s instruction about keeping the people’s needs in 
mind, first of all, is wise indeed. 

If India can talk about its own catechetical texts, this must refer 
to the NBCLC’s God With Us Series. The CBCI is engaged, through 
its Commission on Catechetics, in a scientific evaluation of these books. 
The Holy Father’s directives — following closely the Synod’s remarks 


13. CBCI Centre, New Delhi, 1977. See nn. 81-87. 
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aad 'tfaose of The General Catechetical Directory — prompt a few 
reflectioas, especially since some regions are now engaged in the com- 
position of their own inculturated and vernacularised catechetical 
Woks.** 

A few of the most obvious learnings from the important NBCLC 
experiment seem to be these. (1) Catechetical texts on ap all-India 
level have an almost impossible task because of the variety of life- 
situations in the country. If there is a meaningful attempt at incul- 
turation — and there is this in the NBCLC books — one asks which 
culture ? So many authorities, just as many opinions. (2) This first 
effort at a new expression of the faith came immediately after the 
Council, when many laity and churchmen were still digesting the 
basics of the Council itself, or even still uninformed about the Council. 

(3) The incarnational methodology often is understood only superfi- 
cially. It is not appreciated for what it is, a deep spirituality, based 
upon both the biblical and theological teaching of Vatican II. So, 
a double task had to be accomplished through the NBCLC books: 
to express the Council in relevant terms to urban India’s English speak- 
ing faithful, and to teach this through an experiential methodology 
which is in fact a communal discernment of God’s will here and now. 

(4) Any catechetical effort is, first of all, a common effort, a family effort, 
calling for union among the hierarchy, who are primarily responsible 
for the People of God’s faith-formation. Due appreciation of these 
realities can save much time, effort and anxiety among Catholics in 
India and can promote what John Paul terms “a more organic and 
more secure renewal” of catechesis (50). 

Chapter VII: How to Impart Catechesis (paras 51-55) 

The Pope recalls how the Synod of 1977 saw today’s wide variety 
of methods in catechesis as a sign of life. To ensure that such 
pluralism remains healthy, John Paul calls attention to a number of 
dangers facing contemporary faith-educators. The first of these is 
the danger of adulterating catechesis with ideologies, whether these 
be manifest or secret, political or social, private or public.*® The 

14. The tribal areas of North and North East India have officially begun their 
efforts with trained teams of experts under the guidance of the Bishops. 

15. The Synod of 1977 often dealt with the danger of watering down the gospel 
and of outright distortion of the Church’s mission from “idelologies”. The Puebla 
General Assembly of Latin American Bishops has dealt with this at length. Both 
the positive and negative aspects of ideologies were seen and the constant danger 
of them "instrumentalising” — manipulating — the gospel. In its final document 
both liberal capitalism and Marxism are denouncea, ‘*the first because of its practical 
atheism, the second because of its systematic profession of militant atheism”. Both 
are inspired by closed humanisms which ignore man’s transcendental horizons. 
Concerning the use of Marxist analysis in theological reflection the document observes 
the following: “It must be pointed out that theological reflection runs the risk of 
ideologisation whenever it takes as point of departure the praxis resulting from 
Marxist analysis. Its consequences are the total politisation of Christian existence, 
the dissolution of the language of social sciences and the emptying of the transcendental 
dimension of the Christian salvation” (n. 406). “Some people believe that it would 
be possible to distinguish or separate the various elements of Marxism. They refer 
in particular to its method of analysis. We call to mind with the Pontifical Ma^s- 
tenum that ‘it will be deceitful and dangerous to forget the intimate link with which 
they are radically united: to accept the elements of Marxist analysis without realising 
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cflscutidl Oood News mess&gc then bcconies distorted Aud subordiilAtcd 
to some form of this-world messianism, whereas Christian faith- 
education is based upon divine revelation given to us through a uni- 
versal Magisterium. This revelation instructs us about the mystery 
of Jesus Christ which is beyond the reach of any ideology, because 
revelation is beyond human means, absolutely. 

Another danger is a subordination of Christian teaching to 
cultural forms. “Genuine catechists know that catechesis ‘takes flesh*^ 
in the various cultures and milieux. . . . But they refuse to accept an 
impoverishment of catechesis through a renunciation or obscuring of 
its message, by adaptations, even in language, that would endanger 
the ‘precious deposit’ of the faith or by concessions in matters of 
faith or morals” (53). 

It would be a mistake and an impoverishment of catechesis to 
fail to retain the good elements in popular piety and prayers used by 
the people, while at the same time faith-educators must rectify elements 
needing purification. Realism, too, guides catechetical renewal which 
keeps memorisation of key formulas of the faith, ensuring that these 
are interiorised. In short, whatever be the methods used for effective 
faith-formation, a judicious balance must be kept and, above all,, 
a fidelity both to God and to man lovingly and in truth. * 


Comment 


Pointing out that elements of popular devotion, purified and 
rectified if need be, can contribufy to a sound catechesis, the Pope asks,, 
without answering it, a question which may seem puzzling, even 
disappointing: “Why should we appeal to non-Christian, or even anti- 
Christian elements, refusing to build on elements which, even if they 
need to be revised and improved, have something Christian at their 
root ?” (54). This exclamation was made in the final eifeuU minores 
by the Latin speaking group, of which Cardinal Woytila of Krakow 
was a member. The context was that faith cannot be separated from 
life. The personal life of the catechist, his prayer life in particular, 
is central. The subjects referred to were Catholics in traditionally 
Christian countries, where “guru-fads” are blossoming out today 
promoted by oriental sects, not a few of them on a commercial basis. 
The non-Christian elements in question arc the ersatz of Eastern 
spirituality, not its authentic forms. Hodge-podge eclecticism is re- 
prehended, not a genuine synthesis of Eastern and Western mysticism. 
In the context of the West, Harvey Cox, for one, answers the Pope’s 
question as follows: ^ 


The Spiritual crisis of ih« West will not be resolved by spiritual impor- 
tations or individual salvation. It is the crisis of a whole civilisation, and one 
of its mdor symptoms is the belief that the answer must come from Elsewhere. 
The crisis can be met on ly when the West sets aside myths of the Orient, and 


Its relationship with its ideology and to eater into the praxis of class strumrle and 

Its Marxist interrelation without foreseeing the type' of totalitariM 

society which suA a process leads to” (n. 4057. See Inching All p 39 
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ratorns to its own lAtesl rooto — ' We cea only begin to know tbe leat 
Qriffiit wben we are wiping to kt go of the mythHxI one. And we can only 
to heu the mesuge of the Orioital religious traditiom adwn we are 
wifling to confront the inner didocations in our own civilisation that caused 
us to invent the myth of the East in the first place.** 

I quote this passage because Cox does, as did India’s delegates 
to Synod 1977, appreciate what is authentic, substantial and genuine^ 
in the great Eastern spiritualities. But he also sees, as does John Paul 
n, that a weak, sick, broken and poorly educated (in faith) Christian 
“seeker”, when he turns from Christ and the Church to the East, the 
mythical Elsewhere, may very well be heading for disillusionment and 
greater disappointment. In ail of this we should also ask why Catholics, 
especially the youth, turn to oriental non-Christian spiritualities. Here 
again Cox and other “catechists”, who bother to listen to youth, get 
the answer. It is not pleasant to hear from them that youth is not 
helped by Catholic spiritual guides to come into vital contact with God. 
This makes for painful self-examination. Youth is hungry for experience 
of God. It wants it now and it is not always helped towards it by 
the insitutional guides. 

Chapter VII: The Jay of Faith in a Troubled World {paras 56-61) 

The title of this chapter states one of CT’s main themes, which 
was earlier elaborated upon in John Paul’s encyclical Redemptor 
Hominis'. faith education continually moulds and refines Christian 
identity in a hostile, indifferent world, which needs God desparately. 

The most valuable gift that the Church can offer to the bewildered and 
restless world of our time is to form within it Christians who are confirmed 
in what is essential and who are humbly joyful in their faith (61). 

In order not only to “hold on” but to reach out to this world in a 
“dialogue of salvation”, the Christian needs a sturdy, discerning faith. 
Some areas of faith-education which today need careful discernment 
are how the sciences of pedagogy, linguistics, philosophy and theology 
can be used, so as to serve and not to hinder the faith-nurturing of 
God’s people. 

Pedagogical methods and techniques are valuable to the extent 
only that they serve for better transmission of the faith. The unique- 
ness of faith must be appreciated in the whole process of communi- 
cation. Linguistics, in its turn, must be recognised as of basic import 
to catechesis. Faith-educators who use this science arc called upon 
to be creative, so that the whole content of the treasure given to them 
by God and the Church is communicated. This is the supreme rule. 
Likewise, philosophy helps believers to be searchers. But the search 
has a term just as the Magi’s pilgrimage came to fulfilment in the 
presence and possession of the Christ Child. So, faith-formation 
brings pilgrims along the Way, guided by simple yet solid certainties. 
Theology’s service to faith-formation is profound, vital and irrcplace- 

16. Harvey Cox, Turning East, The Fromise and the Peril of the New Orientaiism, 
Simon and Schuster, 1977. Cox has also authored a related study entitled Seduction 
of the Spirit, Use and Abuse of Other People's Religion. 
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a hip The Hjly Father insists that theologians appreciate their place 
fn he Church^efusing to “trouble the minds of the chilcj-en yotog 
people, at this stage of their catechesis, with outlandish theories, usdess 
Sestions and unproductive discuswons things that Saint Pa^ often 
^ndcmned in his pastoral Ietters”(61). No less careful and wse must 
be the choice of theological reflections which catechists select from 
theological research to help faith education be more relevant and 
effective. 


Comment 


To appreciate John Paul’s and the Synod’s concern that all rele- 
vant sciences be integrated in a balanced, discerned way for a more 
effective faith-education, it will help to look at education in Europe 
and North America. Whereas in India the behavioural sciences have 
not yet been significantly synthesised into general education — still 
less religious education — in the West they have perhaps, in some 
places, gained too much prominence, in the sense that in their name 
too much is claimed and expected, and the people responsible overstep 
their competence, thus violating their own professed principles. This 
is called “scientism” and in the West it has infected faith-education 
(e.g. extreme forms of “process theology). There is a very definite 
“lag” in India to incorporate elements from the sciences of man into 
theological reflection and faith-formation; now this should make cate- 
chists in our country all the more responsible to learn from the mistakes 
of other Churches. In India there is another “lag” proper to our 
own situation : the poor level of educaiion of our laity and religious, theo- 
logically and catechetically. Call it lag or gap, it is one of the main 
reasons why our local Churches have so few lay leaders and is danger- 
ously clericalist. The vernacularisation and contextualisation of semi- 
nary training will help greatly to remedy this. We can be thankful 
for good theologians and exegetes. The Church in India needs many 
more of them and needs to encourage them and dialogue with them. 
Theological publications are growing in number and so too are pastor^ 
centres. The CBCI meeting in Ranchi, October 1979, clarified some- 
what the proper forum for theological discussion, so as to help the 
theologians professionally and obviate misunderstanding by the laity. 
The Catholic Press has a role of self-discipline and selection here. ~ 
Catechesis without good theologians and exegetes is like a jet plane in 
flight without compass and radio. The dialogue begun needs to be 
increased, especially with the pastors as listeners and guides. 

Chapter IX: The Task Concerns Us All and Conclusion (paras 62 - 73 ) 

To mark the opening of the second year of his papal ministry, 
John Paul addresses this exhortation to the whole Church on the joy 
of catechising with hope and enthusiasm. He has a word of heartfelt 
encouragement for each class of catechist: bishop, priest, deacon, 
religious, laity. 

Bishops are the number-one-catechists. Under God they are 
responsible coUegially with the Pope for faith-education in the whole 
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Chore]). Their coaoeta for catechesis should *Veld to ao other care 
whatever io aay way”(63). Wth trustworthy and , competent helpers 
bishops must personally ex^cise this ministry, promoting and main* 
taining a “real passion for catechesis”. this is done as the Lord 
wishes, everything else in the diocese will be easier to do. 

As assistants of the Bishop, priests are looked upon by^the Second 
Vatican Council as “instructors in the faith". The whole Church 
rightfully expects from them a catechetical service that is lacking in 
nothing. 

By reason of their consecration religious should be all the more 
available for catechesis, each Institute according to its charism, giving 
as much as possible of their resources. 

Special thanks are due to lay catechists, especially to the women, 
so numerous in this field, and to catechists in “mission lands”. The 
Pope expresses deep joy at efforts to improve the training and facilitate 
the ministry of these people, from among whom already there are 
canonised Saints. 

Next, in succession, John Paul considers the various “places” 
of faith-education: the parish, home and school, organisations of 
Catholic services and institutes for catechetical training. 

The Parish. Agreeing with many bishops of Synod 1977, the 
Holy Father calls the parish the “prime-mover and pre-eminent place 
for catechesis”. True, there have been many profound changes affect- 
ing the parish — leading some people even to consider it as out-of-date 
and doomed to disappear. Realism, however, demands a renewed 
attention and restoration of its importance. Adapting to new needs 
and respectful of a healthy pluralism of structures, the parish must 
rediscover its vocation to build real faith-communities that nurture 
holiness in all its members and daily send them out as apostles. The 
parish is the rallying place for union of faith; and so, larger parishes 
have a serious obligation to provide trained, full-time catechists who 
are also given proper equipment for their work. 

The Family. Called by Gjd to be catechists for their own children, 
parents must offer not only occasional faith-education but catechesis 
in the strict sense, one that is methodical, which prepares, accompanies, 
repeats and deepens the catechesis their children receive elsewhere. 
This priceless service of parents not only helps the children but profits 
parents as well. 

The School and Organisations. To be worthy of the name, 
“Catholic” schools and organisations have the grave duty to provide 
under the guidance of the hierarchy a religious formation that is real, 
direct, explicit. It is simply not enough to supply services of high 
quality in non-religious matters, while neglecting or deviating from 
the clear obligation to deepen the faith and religious experience of 
their charges by qualified catechists. Today culture must be harmo- 
nised with faith. This principle is a matter of such firm conviction to 
himself, says the Pope, that he considers respectful promotion of 
on-going faith-education among the young a most honourable mark 
of any government, no matter what ideology it follows. 
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Catechetical Training Institutes. From ail this the Reed cMy 
foUows of preparing more and more catechists by org^fflng traming 
pro^ammer ^-operation locally and intemaUonally is called for. 


The Holy Spirit of the Risen Lord is the Teacher-within, so con- 
cludes the Pope. He it is who inspires the whole work of catechesis; 
he who opens minds and hearts that the catechists and catechised may 
understand the divine mysteries and be transformed as disciples of 
Christ and apostles. Reflecting upon texts of Scripture, John Paul 
points out to all catechists that, when catechising within the Church 
and in her name, they ought to be very much aware that they are 
acting as living instruments of Christ’s Holy Spirit, pliable to his 
direction. Constantly to invoke the Spirit and ever more deeply to 
know and obey his inspirations must be every catechist’s attitude. 
As Paul VI remarked, the Church is living in an exceptionally favour- 
able season of the Spirit. The authenticity of Church renewal in the 
Spirit and of the renewal of catechesis must be judged not so much 
by extraordinary charisms as by the daily witness of as many Chris- 
tians as possible humbly, patiently, perseveringly learning and living 
the mystery of Christ Jesus better and better. 


Comment 

Chapter IX and the Conclusion clearly express the mind of the 
Pope and the Synod in a few words: God calls the whole Church 
today — with no exceptions — to be catechised and to catechise. These 
final pages, then, summarise the whole message. Encouraging words, 
they are; but words that call bishops, priests, religious and laity, 
to put pastoral priorities right under serious obligation. These words, 
binding in conscience, come again and again as John Paul closes his 
exhortation. 

His insistence upon the rejuvenation of the parish echoes two synodal 
interventions he made as Cardinal Archbishop of Krakow.^’ One 
may surmise that this insistence upon parishes being made again — 
with necessary adaptation — the centre of faith-life is the reason why 
more is not made of basic Christian communities and neo-catechumenal . 
communities, both of which were often discussed in the Synod.^® The 
reports of the circuli minores, particularly of the Spanish and French 
groups, offer a very balanced view of a pluralistic approach to ecclesial 
communities flourishing within the renewed parish. In order to be truly 
ecelesial, these must measure up to certain norms — be open to other 
communities, be animated by the ordained ministry, celebrate the 
sacraments and live in charity. The Church in India will have no 
problem about this invitation, but it will have to “translate” the 
renewal differently in north and south. In the South more variety is 

17. Osservatore Romano, October 13, 1977, p. 10 and November 3, 1977, p. 10. 

IS. See Osservatore Romano, Novsraber 3, 1977, pp. 12-16. Also, Teaching 
All Nations, 1978, n. 3, which entire issue is devoted to various kinds of new Christian 
communities. Christ to the iVorld, 1977, n. 3, reports Paul Vi’s directives to neo- 
catechumenal communities. 
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called, for, whereas in the newly formed Churches of the North the 
parish is still tr^ng to create among its people the first experience of 
a eucharistic unity, whether in villages or at a cehtrally located place 
where the Church and priest are located. iSvo different — and 
equally vital — kinds of creativity are needed. Both of them can 
and should be according to the spirit described. 

The final word, not with a surprise, John Paul gives 'to Mary, 
“the Virgin of Pentecost”, “Mother and Model of Catechists”, “Living 
Catechism”. sees the child Jesus on her lap; he sees her later as 
Christ’s disciple par excellence. To her prayers John Paul commends 
the Church now, that through the power of the Spirit there may be 
an “unprecedented enthusiasm in the catechetical work that is 
essential” to the Church. 

E. J. Dalv, S.J. 


Continued from p. 148 

vividly against the background of 18th- 
century England, mostly western England. 
Endowed by his devout and enlighten- 
ed parents, mostly his mother, with a 
personal and deep Christian training, 
John set to task to raise up the Christian 
awareness of his own Anglican people 
caught between waves of theism, agnosti- 
cism and secularism. His leligious 
evolution was the strongest between 1729 
and 1738, these years being preceded by 
an intense search in 1725-1729. Wesley 
looked almost throughout his life-time 
for the assurance of faith. It cannot be 
said that he obtained it as frequently as 
he expected. 

At any rate, after his ordination and a 
spell of missionary work in Georgia 
(N. America), he got sufficiently strong 
and inspired to launch the Revival. He 
regarded it as the essential means to 
awaken his Christian folk to a deeper 
commitment to their calling. A short 
stay in Germany, especially with the 
“pietists” of Herrnhut, helped him in 
no small manner to organise his spiritual 
quest and his apostolate. 

It all started at Bristol at the end of 
May 1739. It expanded far and wide. 
Wesley’s courage and perseverance was 
really incredible. A man of principles, 
he wanted to combine discipline (hence 
the term ‘Methodism’) with gentleness. 
A genius for organisation, he succeeded 
in building up hundreds of ‘Methodist 
Societies’, which aimed at practising the 
evangelical ideal as closely as possible. 
It cannot be denied that often his followers 


failed to come to his high expectations; 
yet we come across many cases where 
the spirit of the early Church was really 
at work, e.g. in helping out their poorer 
members. 

Wesley was spiritually formed by the 
reading of the Puritan Divines (R. Baxter, 
John Bunyan, etc.), but to a remarkable 
degree also by such Fathers as Ephrem 
Syrus and Gregory of Nyssa, and by 
Catholic authors such as Francis de Sales, 
Scupoli, Teresa of Avila, B. Pascal, 
Fenelon and Mrs Guyon, without men- 
tioning of course the Imitation of Christ. 
He was even accused of being a ‘papist’ 
(p. 314)! 

Trials, both social and personal, were 
not wanting. Not only did he deeply 
suffer from an unhappy marriage, but 
above ail from his increasingly tense 
relations with his own Church, that of 
England. It was chiefly from 1784 
onwards, when the American Methodist 
Church became established after he 
himself had ordained its first two ‘elders’, 
that a point of no return was almost 
reached. Yet, his brother Charles, the 
prolific author of so many hymns, lived 
and died as an Anglican. 

In many traits of his character, Wesley 
is very close to us, especially by_ his 
insistance on experience and spiritual 
reflection. The biographer has certainly 
succeeded in bringing out such similar- 
ities, and we must all be grateful to 
him. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 




Correspondence 

Dear Editor 

Something slipped. I usually enjoy my reading of ViDYAJyoTl. I didn’t thi 
lime. Foi some reason or other the printing of the December 1979 issue was poor 
I can easily excuse the Catholic Press, Ranchi, as they almost always do a good jc 
for us. Joe Currie’s article was helpful and I thank you for giving us several of hi 
contributions. But what was the use of Mervyn Carapiet’s “Masturbation ani 
Sacred Orders”? Carapict is on the whole pessimistic in his approach, and surch 
without wishing it, tends to produce a certain fear in his readers. A counsellor hard!; 
uses terms as “should”, “must”, “ought”, or categorical imperatives winch ar 
prominent in this article. 

Example; The very first sentence, “Masturbation could well be for the semi 
narian the symptom of an acute internal conflict that the normal seminary trainin 
is not sufficient to resolve” (p. 514), appears tilted. Other examples; “Such a semi 
narian is gravely insecure and his fundamental option for God . . . very dubious' 
(p. 515). “If such a habit persists into the major seminary the candidate should t 
advifed not to continue in his studies” (p. 515). “Such a person is narcissistic: h 
loves himself too much for any self-analysis and is certainly not prepared for an 
correction by others” (p. 516). “Such a candidate is completely disoriented fror 
the goal of the priesthood . . . and it is imperative that he be advised to &ve up a' 
thought of the priesthood" (p. 517). “The seminarian’s claim that he is an adu 
should be .1 consistent one, i.e. he must be an adult right through every dimetuio 
of his being: physical emotioual, sexual, intellectual, spiritual and social” (p. 51' 
bottom). For heaven’s sake, where on earth do we find such well balanced an 
perfect individuals outside of text-books and articles? “He ought to realise h 
responsibility of being consistently an adult even with regard to his sexual impulses 
(p. 518). Even the sentence “The seminary programme is meant to shape up ti 
imperfect material to ensure that only worthy priests pass out of its portals” (p. 5U 
seems to me very stretched and uonuanced. It will be long before we find om 
wcffthy priests passing out of their portals. 

I do not understand the meaning of the words on page 519: “As the obverse • 
mastuibation the seminarian is not being asked to aim at holiness of life but a norm 
life. He should understand that a normal adult does not deliberately masturbat 
even occasionally.” 

The problem of masturbation among seminarians and candidates to the pries 
hood is a real one and needs our attention. But it has to be treated with muc 
greater pastoral care, sympathy, and sensitivity. When dealt with ia this manne 
and with much time and devoted attention given to the individual seminarian, i 
often responds in a positive way and is helped towards handling a situation whit 
he himself is very keen on resolving. We assume this in the first place. The cou, 
selling then proceeds in a constructive and growthful manner and we can then gi' 
to the Church and her people priests who axe reasonably mature and who can free 
take up the responsibilities of celibate life and live it in a satisfying and happy wa 

Yours sincerely. 

Mount St Joseph P.O., Anthony Coblho, 

Bangalore S60076 
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Saered Scripture 

Mary ia the New Testament. A Col- 
labarative Assessment by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Scholars. Edited by 
Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, 
Josepli A. FiTZMyBR, and John Reumanv. 
Ramsey, Faulist Press, 1978. Pp. xii-323. 

I 3.95. 

This study about Mary in the NT and 
in the literature of the second century is 
modelled upon a similar attempt con- 
cerning Peter in the NT (1973). Both 
works have been prepared by a team 
consisting to a large extent of the same 
members. Both studies are intended to 
duscover the origin and the development 
of the tradition. “One of our tasks will 
be to trace the way in which historical 
facts have been moulded by Christians 
in their attempt to understand Mary’s 
role in what God has wrought in Jesus 
Christ” (p. 8). 

The team examines, in a, roughly 
chronological sequence, those NT writings 
that make reference to Mary explicitly 
or implicitly or probably. Such are; 
“possible pre-paulme formulations” in 
Phil 2, 6-11; a reference to the Davidic 
descent and divine sonship of Jesus 
(Rom 1, 3f); passages with "possible 
Marianimport” in Gal 1, 19; 4, 4; 4, 28f; 
but mostly passages in the four Gospels 
and Acts. There is also a reference to 
the woman in Rev 12. The authors 
rightly have refused to find a “high” 
Mariology in the NT by using the argu- 
ment from silence, i.e. the argument 
ttiat authors like Mark who do not speak 
explicitly of the virginal conception ate 
silent about it “because they take it for 
granted”. Yet, at the same lime we arc 
told that “we may note that neither 
Matthew nor Luke speaks of the pre- 
existent Son of God who became incar- 
nate, and that John, the only evangelist 
who does, apparently knows nothing of 
a virginal conception (p. 291, note 665). 
At that rate we might argue that John 
knows nothing about the institution of 
the Eucharist, or about the Beatitudes, 
many puables, etc. 

In his study on The Birth of the 
Messiah (of. VroYAJYOTl 1979, pp. 42-43) 
Brown argued already strongly for a 


‘retrojective’ Christological devdopirwnt. 
A similar bias towards a retrojective 
Mariological development is found here. 
The authors argue that in the Gospels 
some images of Mary have been retro- 
jected upon the ministry of Jesus, eithw 
in a positive or in a negative tone. 
Thus, v.g., “the negative portrait of Mt^ 
in Mark’s Gospel does not necessarily 
show the ‘true’ Mary as opposed to the 
obedient and believing Mary of Luke. 
Mark’s preoccupation with emphasizing 
the misunderstanding shown towards 
Jesus by his disciples during the time of 
the ministry could well have been ex- 
tended to the portrayal of Mary” (p. 284). 
We are told repeatedly that Mary did 
not telong “to the new family of Jesus 
constituted by the proclamation of the 
Kingdom and characterized by disciple- 
ship and doing God’s will” (p. 24). 

The study contains many interestii^ 
analyses and suggestions next to certain 
conclusions which may appear too 
subjective or influenced b)f methodological 
presuppositions. Accepting the general 
priority of M k over Mt and Lk, the authors 
view that “in the Synoptic depiction of 
Mary during Jesus’ ministry we have a 
development from the negative estimation 
of Mark to the positive one of Luke, 
with Matthew representing the middle 
term” (p. 287). The team assumes 
that, while John sets the Cana story 
within the ministry of Jesus, “he built 
upon a story dealing with the pre-history 
period, in which Mary appeared as one 
who believed in Jesus . . . although for 
the evangelist this is clearly a mis- 
understanding of Jesus” (p. 287). Con- 
sequently Mary is classified in the 
category of those whose request for a 
sign “shows both naive trust and a lack 
of comprehension, leading ultimately 
to solid faith”. Mary “is not yet a model 
for believers and indeed is kept distinct 
from the disciples who at (Tana saw his 
(Christ’s) gloty and believed in him” 
(p* 194). “The Cana story, both on the 
traditional and redactional level, places 
Mary in a less negative light than that 
in which she appears in the Gospel of 
Mark, but because of her imperfect faith 
at Cana she is not comparable to the 
believing and obedient Mary of Luke's 
Gospel” (p. 288). 
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Differences in the accounts are seen 
as an early instance of 
Christian Mariology- The real dicBcuity. 
however, lies in the interpretation oi the 
accounts. Here one may doubt whether 
the views on "New Testament Plurali^ 
as exposed in the section on “Theological 
Method in Evaluating New T«tam«t 
Evidence” (pp. 22ff) are critically suffi- 
ciently balanced - 

One may regret that the texts arc 
interpreted too much individually, treated 
as a collection of views reflecting the 
‘pluralistic’ theology of the early Church 
and neglecting /the aspect of Setipture 
as a canon of revelation. The mmn 
question remains that of the relation 
between Scripture and Tradition, histori- 
cal certitude and conviction of faith. 
This point appears especially when we 
consider Mary's virginal conception and 
her perpetual virginity. The team agrees 
that “the question of the historicity 
of the virginal conception could not be 
settled by historical-critical exegesis, and 
that one’s attitude towards Church 
tradition on the matter would probably 
be the decisive force in determimng one’s 
view whether the virginal conception is a 
theologoumenon or a literal fact” (p. 292). 
Similarly the group agrees that “the fact 
that the NT speaks of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus does not constitute an 
insuperable barrier to the view that Mary 
remained a virgin, but there is no con- 
vincing argument from the NT against 
the literal meaning of the words ‘brother’ 
and ‘sister’ when they are used of Jesus’ 
relatives. Here again, as in the case of 
the virginal conception, Church tradition 
will be the determining factor in the view 
that one takes, with the important 
difference that while the virginal con- 
ception is based on NT evidence, the 
doctrine of Mary’s perpetual virginity 
goes beyond anything said of her in the 
Scriptures” (p. 292). 

The study is a scholarly work which, 
I fear, may not be fully appreciated by 
the general reader. Scholars on the 
other hand may regret that the biblio- 
graphical references are rather scanty. 
Tto study is strongly based upon the 
historico-critical method. The remark 
made by R. H. Fuller when reviewing 
Brown’s study on the birth of the Messiah 
Comes naturally to mind: “It is ironic 
that at a time when the limitations of the 
historical critical method are being 
discov^ed in Protestantism, Roman 
Catholic scholars should be bent on 
pursuing that method so relentlessly” 
(Cl^ 1978, p. 120). One must add, 
however, that the authors are not unaware 
of the limitations of the method, but one 
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is inclined to think that they could at 
times have expressed their conclusions 
or hypotheses with more nuanees. 

J. VaLcxAStT. S.J. 

Destroy this Temple. By Lucius 
Nereparampil. Bangalore, Dharmaram 
Publications, 1978. Pp, xii-124. Rs 12. 

The sub-title specifies the topic of the 
book, viz. ‘‘An Exegetico-Theological 
Study on the Meaning of Jesus’ Temple- 
Logion in Jn 2; 19”. The book consists 
of an excerpt of a dissertation submit- 
ted to the Gregorian University for a 
doctorate in Theology. This explains 
the style of the book. In his thesis the 
author examines the following points: 
1. the context of the Lord’s saying in. 
Jn 2, 19; 2. the significance of some 
Johannine words that appear in Jn 2, 
13-22; 3. the structure of the passage; 
4. the meaning and nature of Jesus’ 
action of cleansing the Temple; 5. the 
meaning of Jn 2, 18-22. Only this last 
chapter is reproduced in this book. 

The Introduction to the excerpt con- 
siders some critical points such as the 
authenticity of the Temple logion, its ori- 
ginal form, identity, sources, etc. In ch. 
1 the introductory v. 18 is examined. 
This is followed by a detailed analysis of 
the saying in v. 19 (ch. 2) and a brief 
survey or the interpretations of v. 20 
(ch. 3). The final chapter offers a reflec- 
tion on the Temple-logion and on the 
realization of its meaning by the dis- 
ciples (vv. 21f). 

The examination of the text, style and 
vocabulary proceeds methodically and 
at some length. I wonder, however, 
whether the view that the active of the 
verb ‘egeiro’ rather than the passive 
implies a reference to Jesus’ power of 
raising himself up from the dead is not 
influenced by an unconscious presupposi- 
tion that Jesus by referring to his re- 
surrection was manifesting his divine 
Sonship. Further, the author is 
labounng regarding the ‘sign’ in the 
passage. One might question first 
whether, as a matter of fact, the Temple 
episode is concerned with a ‘sign’ at all. 
True, the Jews request a sign from Jesus 
to justify his action; yet, this fact does 
not necessarily imply that Jesus did give 
them a sign. Jesus, here as he does on 
other occasions as well, not only refu^ 
to comply with their request; he rather 
reacts by asserting his authority. He 
does so by suggesting that he is the 
builder of ttw new or spiritual Temple 
which the Jewish tradition expected for 
the Messianic times. The hint would be 
sufficiently clear for the read^ familiar 
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with OT aod Jemsh Menianic 
e:^C(^tk>ns. W« note, moreover, that 
Jesus’ oppoaents do not insist any 
further. As elsewhow in 3a the bearers 
eitl^ refuse to understand or they nha* 
und^tind Jesus’ words, while the 
disdpies will understand the teal meamnj; 
of his words after the resurrection. Tlw 
reference to the resurrection is a oomment 
by the evangelist: the choice of his 
vocabulary would naturally evoke a 
special meaning for the Christian reader. 

It is regrettable that a book which 
reads well got such poor proof-reading. 
There are a couple of slips as v.g. the 
mention of an abbreviation JRSR ex- 
plained as “Journal de recherches de 
science religieuse’’ (p. ix). 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 

Paul, Envoy Extraordinary. By Malcom 
MuoGERiDOE and Alec Vidler. London, 
Collins (Fount Paperoacks), 1979. Pp. 
173. 95p. 

This short book is based on a BBC 
Television Film reproducing the authors’ 
two montns travel following Paul “on his 
lestle's journeys fiom city to city, up ana 
down the highways ana the seaways of 
the great Roman Empire as it existed 
in his time.” Their comments are 
presented in the form of a dialogue, 
Malcom, the journalist puttii^ questions, 
Adler, the theologian explaining Paul’s 
milieu, his person and his message. 
In five chapters we hear of Paul the 
convert, the Christian, the evangelist, the 
missionary, and the martyr. The con- 
versation at tinfts develops into an 
argument but is always enlightening. 

M. Muggeridge writes the introduction 
in the form of a letter to his feiend Alec 
who in turn writes the epilogue. Both 
accounts reflect the experience of a 
neatness to Paul producing in each one a 
quite different reaction according to each 
one’s temperament and genius, but both 
are entirely at one in their sense of 
indebtedness to Paul. 

The book will render service as a first 
contact with the Apostle, the man of 
Christ, and his messatt. 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 

A Lamp For My Steps. Aids to 
Biblical Ftayers. By Sean B. Kelleher. 
Bangalore, Theological Publications in 
India, 1979. Pp. ii-244. Rs 13. 

Movedby the conviction that a merely 
academic approach to Scripture which 
does not lead to prayer is of doubtful 
value, the author presents a series of 
seventy-five meditations which, he pie- 
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sumes, will give a Ihirly comprefaeQmve 
view of what it means to be a Christian. 
Each meditafioh is introduced by a 
Scripture passage, and is foUovyed 
normally by a quotation from a Psalm 
or oocasios^ly from another section of 
the OT, somewhat in the form of a 
‘responsory*. The exercise eqds with a 
prayer borrowed from, or inspired by an 
old series of ’collects’. In this set up 
the volume will not only give ample 
material for private prayer, but could be 
used also for para-liturgical purposes. 
Priests will also find here ideas for their 
homilies. For this last purpose, how- 
ever, an index of scriptural passages 
would have added to the usefulness of 
the work. 

Themes are grouped, still it is not 
easy to find in the work a clear logical 
sequence. The reader should not Took 
for a strict exegetical exposition of each 
Scripture passage, nor should he expect 
a too close connection between medi- 
tation and responsory or the concluding 
prayer. These elements are meant rather 
to serve as an inspiration or to give a 
background for prayer. The author’s 
main purpose is to help the reader 
discover how God’s inspired word is 
“a dynamic instrument” for a life of 
prayer. His efforts will undoubtedly 
bear fruit. 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


Moral Theology 

Doing the Truth. The Quest for 
Moral Theology. By Enda McDonagh. 
Dublin, Gill & Macmillan, 1979. Pp. 217. 
£ 7.50. 

The interest of this book is in a quest 
of moral theology as autobionaphy and 
sociobiography. It is a collection of 
occasional essays on familiar themes like 
prayer, Christian freedom, violence and 
marriage. The author presents them as 
a record of bis own struggles, personal 
and social, intellectual and spiritual. 
Such an autobiographical note raises the 
important question of how far one’s own 
experiences may be a valid way of theo- 
logical exploration. Thus the work’s 
introduction on theology as autobio- 
graphy and its conclusion on theology as 
sociobio^phy may be considered as a 
contribution to thwlogical methodology 
today. It is good to see a prominent 
moral theologian having an insight into 
influences which lead him to adopt a 
particular stance or viewpoint. 

Most of the essays come up to the high 
standard one has come to expect from 
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the author. He combines depth of 

thought with clariiy and 

pression. He seeks to bridge * 

fctween worship and life 

morality and spirituality. He gt^ves 

uaiticular attention to social questions. 

Regarding violence as an instrument 
of political change, he starts trom 
‘reservations’, thereby somewhat pre- 
judicing the issue. This may be because 
he has the senseless violence in Nolthern 
Ireland in mind. If he were dealing 
with some other situations like in Latin 
America or Southern Africa, he \yould 
perhaps put some nuances in his position. 
He does not show sufficient grasp of the 
impossible situation in which some 
people are placed by most oppressive 
structures. Still, it must be recognised 
that violence cannot be used without the 
ulrnost caution lest the ensuing situation 
be worse than the one from which the 
people set themselves to be freed. 

It IS interesting to note that, examining 
his personal experiences, the author is 
led to recognize the widei social in- 
fluences that affect one’s icflection. So 
he examines the influence of the ecclesial, 
academic and civic context on one’s 
thcologis'ng. Such an effort, the author 
feels, should help one to protect his theo- 
logy from self-deception and self-interest. 

The work will suiely be of much 
interest if it is read from the particular 
focus from which it is written. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Eastern Christianity 

Understanding Eastern Christianity. By 
George Everv. Bangalore, Dharmaram 
Publications, 1918. Pp. xxiv-136. Rs 12. 

George Every is a well-known English 
scholar, formerly Anglican, now Catholic. 
For years now he has been a most diligent 
student of the Eastern Churches, not only 
of the Byzantine tradition as witnessed 
by his much appreciated book on The 
ByMntine Patriarchate, but also of other 
Oriental traditions, such as the Syriac, 
Armenian and Coptic. 

The lectures he delivered in 1977 in 
Rome to celebrate the golden jubilee of 
Father Placid Podipara, C.M.I., likely 
the greatest living Orientalist from Kerala, 
express in many ways the wide ra^e of 
G^rgc Every ’s knowledge of the Chris- 
tian i&st. 

The title of his lectures is quite aptly 
chosen. The book deals with topics like 
the spread of Christianity in Asia, the 
particular character of .Egyptian Chris- 
tianity and its influence, the so-called 
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Monophysitc question, the probleln of 
the two wills in Christ and its eccle8it>- 
logical implications, the life and thought 
of Christians living under Arab-Mosi^ 
rule, the intricate relations between 
crusaders and Eastern Christians, and 
the role played by the Holy Places in the 
uncertain relations between East and 
West until today. In all of these the 
author tries, often successfully, to make 
us understand not only what really 
happened, but why and how it happened. 
In an appendix entitled “Rome and the 
Christian East’’, he examines in some 
details the. ecumenical problems that lie 
under the historical divisions between 
East and West, and proposes means 
towards creating better conffitions of 
unity today and tomorrow. 

The recent visit of John Paul II to the 
Ecumenical Patri^ch of Constantinople 
has once again highlighted the need for 
Western Christians to understand the 
Christian East. This book will be a 
great help to achieve that end. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 


Methodism 

John Wesley. His Life and Theology. 
By Robert G. Tuttle, Jr. Exeter, The 
Paternoster Press, 1919. Pp. 368. £6-50. 
(Available from Asian Trading Corporat- 
ion, 150 Brigade Road, Bangalore 5^25.) 

As the author himself clearly explains 
in his preface, his book has four primary 
objectives: to offer a reliable and readable 
biography of John Wesjjy (1703-1791), 
the founder of Methodism; to provide a 
good knowledge of Wesley’s theolomcal 
views and their development; to lead the 
reader to do further reading in Wesley’s 
own works; to inspire the Christian today 
with renewed urge for revival. 

He has divided the treatment of 
Wesley’s life and works into four parts. 
Each of them contains three phases, the 
first two of which are always ■written in 
the first person, thus making Wesley speak 
about himself and his apostolafe. The 
third phase consists in a rather detailed, 
accurate, and, as far as possible, objective 
analysis of what has been read in the two 
previous ones. Though such a way of 
writing could be highly artificial, in this 
case I found it rather attractive and even, 
on occarion, entrancing. This is all the 
more true because quotations from 
Wesley’s own writings abound. A se- 
lected and well-drawn bibliography adds 
its worth to each of the four parts. 

The origin and evolution of Wesley 
and of Methodism (the name came up 
at Oxford in 1729) arc expldned quite 

Continued on p. 143. See pp. 113, 122. 
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Ih Tfm Issue 

Inter-religious dialogue, especially witli Hinduism, has become 
a priority task of the Indian mission. But, as we commit ourselyes 
to it more deeply, we are also made to realize more clearly its demaii^s. 
One thing has become clear : dialogue is not served by a merely con- 
ceptual approach whereby religious ideas of various traditions are 
weighed, compared and contrasted. Religious conceptions cannot 
be separated from the over-all view of redity born of the religious 
experience which each tradition enshrines. This means that, in order 
truly to encounter the other, nothing less is required than to share 
with him in some manner in the religious experience of his tradition. 
Not, let it be made clear, that one’s own faith is put between brackets 
in the process; for honesty to oneself and to the other forbids this. 
Nevertheless, understanding supposes empathy, and empathy implies 
entering into the other’s world. 

The present number of Vidyajyoti, is devoted to this problem. 
J. J. Lipner, of the Faculty of Divinity, University of Cambridge, 
draws lessons from the past, and, keeping in mind the distinctive fea- 
tures of Vedantic Hinduism, provides guide-lines for a Christian 
approach to inter-faith understanding. 

We then go back to two great Christian pioneers of the Hindu- 
Christian encounter, Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya and Abhishiktan- 
anda, both of whom continue to have a message for us today. The 
differences between the two men are great; they belonged to very 
different periods; one was a Bengali Brahmin who travelled the road 
to Christianity, the other a French Benedictine monk who travelled 
to India to encounter Hinduism; one engaged in India’s political 
struggle and was disowned by Church authority, the other from 
monk became a hermit in his relentless search for the Absolute. But, 
beyond these differences, a common intuition animated the two men: 
Hinduism and Christianity must meet. And meet they did in their 
own person and life. Fr C. Fonseca traces the spiritual odyssey of 
Upadhyaya, exposes his convictions and throws light on the ambi- 
guities which surrounded his last years. Fr J. D. M. Stuart, of the 
Cambridge Brotherhood of the Ascended Christ, Delhi, shows Abhi- 
shiktananda deeply influenced by his early encounters with Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, the great advaitic saint of modern India. The impact of 
this saint — the centenary of whose birth fell last year and is stiU 
being celebrated — and through him the discovery of Arunachala, 
the Holy Mountain, remained a powerful factor in his life-long search 
to combine Hindu Wisdom and the Christian Mystery. 




Through a Prism Brightly 

the CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN THE HINDU WORLD 

J. J. LrPNeR* 


T oday, r do not propose to turn your head with one of those 
cockt^ls that comparative religionists are thought to whip up 
so easily; a measure of Hinduism, a tot of Buddhism, a dash 
of Islam, all stirred vigorously in a Christian base- Such a concoction 
is more likely to befuddle than to stimulate our thinking for the 
important issue we must consider. Besides, my own methods of 
working in this field ill equip me for serving up such heady draughts. 
I find that a judicious blend of not more than two ingredients is best 
fitted to introduce one to the spirit of the enterprise. In the interests 
of clarity and seriousness then, and so as to reflect the areas of my 
own competence, I shall confine my comments in this lecture to Chris- 
tian and Hindu viewpoints. It is hoped however that wherever 
possible, and I have had an eye to this possibility throughout, obser- 
vations about principle and method in a Hindu-Christian context 
may be seen to apply to the encounter between Christianity and other 
religious traditions. A further consideration makes our choice parti- 
cularly felicitous: it is undeniable that the most sustained and infor- 
mative attempts at dialogue have occurred between Hindu and 
Christian points of view so that the conceptual tools for this sort of 
study have been forged mostly in the workshops of these two traditions. 

It is reasonable to assume that most of you will be much more 
familiar with Christian approaches to particular issues than with the 
Hindu (or rather, a Hindu) one. So, after making some procedural 
points about the nature of our task, I shall refer to some of the central 
ideas and attitudes of the Hindu tradition that need to be kept in 
mind for dialogue. I shall then go on to consider some of the basic 
principles which I think must underlie a Christian approach to inter- 
faith understanding, and then conclude with points relevant for a 
fruitful encounter. I shall not have the time to treat any issue at 

J. Lipner is Lecturer in the Comparative Study of Religion, University 
ofCambridge. With minor changes this is the transcript of a public lecture entitl^ 
The Christian Approach to Inter-religious Understanding” and delivered on Novem- 
ber 7th, 1979, at Cambridge University in the “ Truth in Religion” series. 
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length; hopefully^ some of you may feel that this is a matter you would 
lik^ to pursue more fully by yourselves, in your own time, throng 
reflective reading and with an open mind. In any case, in my view, 
serious involvement in inter-religious understanding — or at least a 
sympathetic attentiveness to the voice of the non-<Christian — can no 
longer be an expendable option for the thinking Christian. The very 
structure of the Christian kerygma imposes an obligation on the 
Christian to listen attentively, and with respect and openness, to the 
voice of God straining to be recognised in other religions. But now 
I begin to anticipate.° 

Theological Pluralism, Christian and Hindu 

Before we proceed further, let us focus the poles of our discussion 
more sharply. Doubtless, you are all here in friendly and ecumenical 
spirit — all milk and honey. This is right and proper, though for a 
stimulating ferment of ideas we do not want too much of the milk of 
immature belief, or too much of a honeyed, sentimental theology. 
Perhaps for the Christians among you, it would not be too di^cult to 
curdle this mix by pointed reference to the harsh and divisive history 
of religious controversy among Christians themselves, to the strident 
tones of dissenting voices in the debates through the ages. Even now, 
if I were to ask you, in more eirenic mpod, committed believers as you 
may be from a number of Christian denominations, what the heart 
of Christianity is, what the precise relationship between Christ and 
the Cross, between the believer and his God, between God and the 
Church, a sympathetic Hindu onlooker would smile understandingly 
at the babel of answers that must ensue. Indeed, what is Christianity ? 
An emasculated and abstract label which often seems to give its 
adherents a false sense of security and encourages them to idle thought 
and practice ? Wilfred Cantwell Smith has asked pointedly in his 
valuable book The Meaning and End oj Religion: is it Christianity 
that saves or Christ ? We may ponder this awhile; it is an important 
question to which one must often return. But the point I wish to 
make here concerns an ineluctable, contemporary fact. This is the 
fact of Christian pluralism. Now I do not speak merely of the 
historical, doctrinal and liturgical diversity between the Christian 
camps — with which we are all familiar. This infer-Christian pluralism 
is but the historical symptom and temporal foretaste, had we but 
realised it (it would have softened the harshness of Christian dissen- 
sions immeasurably), of what lies at the very core of human religious 
thought and practice refracted as it is by the continuum of time and 
space: i.e. the pluralism inherent in the religious situation itself. And 
this pluralism has been reflected inevitably in the Christian traditions, 
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so that the theologising and living engagement of Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans. Methodists, and so on, have become irretrievably diversified 
within each denomination itself rather than only inter-denominatio- 
nally And there is no going back; indeed, we ought not to want 
to go back. For, as 1 hope to show later on, to want to go back to 
some sort of ‘pristine’ Christian belief and practice, is a false and 
illusory hope. The riches of the Christian faith arc too profound and 
multifaceted on the one hand, and human religious commitment too 
prone to complexily and take on situational shifts and emphases in 
the kaleidoscopic arena of man’s interactions in the world on the 
other, for us even to expect a static picture in a particular historical 
articulation of the faith. The Christian’s understanding of God’s self- 
revealing must reflect, if it is to be a responsible and responsive one, 
the changing world of growth and development, and this principle 
applies no less to the faith-commitment of other religious traditions. 
The experience of the religious community differs from place to place 
and from time to time, governed by local .socio-economic and cultural 
factors; and the specialisation of thinkers in the various theological 
disciplines, whether in scriptural studies, doctrine, history, etc., is 
such as to render each field of activity beyond the mastery of any one 
individual. Both these factors make the theological enterprise inevi- 
tably pluralistic. The pre-occupation must now be to work out cri- 
teria to establish inter- (and often intra-) disciplinary communication, 
and for harmonising precept with practice, rather than for establishing 
a comprehensive and ‘encyclopaedic’ theological overview. Today, 
the former is necessary and the latter impossible. We must not confuse 
the requisite for an organised integration of theological understand- 
ing with the desire for a monolithic theology. And he who, in the 
face of theology’s pluralism, claims to possess the monopoly of 
Christian truth, the sacrosanct formula or mantra whereby he can 
penetrate the mystery of the Transcendent and take hold of the divine, 
whether on grounds of community experience, or tradition, or a 
special revelation, is an idolater in the true sense. He has set up 
in his own mind an idol which lor him represents God, captures and 
confines the Absolute in the prison of finite thought; he alone claims 
to possess the key to immortality. Beware of false prophets: if the 
truth will set you free, how can it itself be bound ‘? 

So in your answer to my question, “What is Christianity ?’’ not 
only will the Catholic give a different response from his Anglican 
friend, but he will often hear his own Catholic brother speak differently, 
and so too for all the other believers in the different confessions 
amongst you. But what of our Hindu onlooker ? I remarked earlier 
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that he would smile understandingly at the babel of replies. WeH, 
it would be a babel if he were only understanding and no more: for 
he understands no doubt that a similar phenomenon would result 
if the corresponding question were put to a company of Hindus. But 
if he were informed as well as understanding, he would discern that 
amidst the babble there would be patterns of meaning, patterns that 
overlapped and inter-meshed and criss-crossed in a discernible family 
of ideas corresponding on the one hand, but without any neat fit, to 
the recognisable emphases of the different Christian families in the 
faith (and here two Methodists, for instance, will speak in harmony), 
and on the other, to shared beliefs and insights that cross denomina- 
tional bounds within the recognisable Christian stream of thought (and 
here a Catholic, an Anglican and a Methodist might speak in tune). 
I submit that today more and more we must sharpen the ears of faith 
to discern these patterns of meaning within Christian discourse, and 
further, this being the burden of my lecture, to catch the unfamiliar if 
paradoxically Christian sense uttered from the depths of the structures 
of non-Christian religions themselves. To speak of the non-Christian 
is not the same as to speak of the un*'Christian. 

My next comment should occasion no surprise. Just as Chris- 
tianity does not exist as a reified colossus, so too Hinduism does not 
exist as a monolithic abstraction. Indeed, what passes for Hinduism 
is even more diversified than Christianity. The word straddles a host 
of sects, beliefs and practices ranging from gross egocentric cults 
through various shades of agnosticism and serene monism to forms 
of genuine theistic expression that culminates in a monotheism of 
wide allegiance no less aggressive and uncompromising than some 
of its Semitic counterparts. As Cantwell Smith has shown in the 
same book, the term ‘ Hinduism ’ itself is of fairly recent coinage, and 
this originally in the West. Even the western generic term ‘religion* 
has no exact equivalent in the Sanskrit which is the source language 
for religious Hinduism. Theistic ‘Hinduism’ like ‘Christianity’ is a 
convenient label for a family of ideas and practices tenuously bound 
together by distinctive images and conceptual models, and eliciting a 
recognisable sort of response-for-living amidst a great variety of 
sectarian traditions. As indicated, the analogy of a human family is 
helpful for this way of talking. Just as in a family of three, say, two 
may have the same features in common with respect to the eyes and 
mouth, while another pair’s claim to kinship may lie in the shape of 
the nose and perhaps a distinctive behavioural characteristic, there 
being no one criterion necessarily shared by all three simultaneously 
among a variety of combinations that mark them as a family, so too 
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in the households of the different reli Jous traditions. Only, in the 
latter case, while the recognition of kinship may not be so difficult, the 
oroblem of csUblishing distinctive criteria is much more complex. 
Let me make one more clarification. Most of our remarks concerning 
thcistic Hinduism will hold good for the tradition of Vedanta, which 
comprises a number of schools, and is the most influencial stream of 
theology in traditional and contemporary Hinduism. It is nourished 
primarily by three sources: (i) the Vedas, especially the Upanishads, 
comprising the most authoritative scriptural canon of revelation 
about Brahman, the Transcendent One; (ii) the Brahma Sfltras, 
aphoristic utterances embodying the essence of the meaning of the 
Vedas; and (iii) the Bhagavadgita or Song of the Lord Krspa who is 
acknowledged to be the saving avatara or descent of the deity into 
the human predicament. The Gita, though technically not a part of 
the scriptural canon, has always wielded immense influence and 
authority in Vedanta and has inspired some of the most sublime 
thcistic insights in that tradition. But though these three sources are 
seminal, we must not neglect that voluminous body of literature 
comprising the stories and teachings of the various Hindu saints and 
descents of the Lord which together with the law-books which contain 
directives for Hindu practice, illuminate and support the Vedas and 
vedantic theology. All this must be taken as a whole; but since the 
scope is so vast and the teachings so diverse and rich, wa cannot hope 
for more than a glimpse into the heart of the vedantic tradition. 
Furthermore all the primary texts have been written in Sanskrit, and 
most of the secondary literature as well, so that it is only with the 
help of Sanskrit that we can undertake the most penetrating study of 
this tradition. In the discussion that follows, we must bear in mind 
the limitations inherent to a situation in which the content of one 
language-based conceptual stream is sought to be understood through 
a very different one. Relevant to this is the consideration that no 


religious message, Christian, Hindu or otherwise can be poured whole 
from the vessel of one cultural milieu into another. This is an inap- 
propriate model for missionary witness and inter-religious understand- 
ing, yet as we shall note presently, it was precisely this model for 
communication that held sway unchallenged for a long time when 
religions encountered each other, and which even today continues to 
exert great influence. Rather, in the situation of which we speak 
workers are beginning to realise that the receiving medium must 
transform the content creatively if it is to become an integral part of 
its new environment, in the manner films, television and radio act upon 
their material. This realisation will clearly refashion our whole 
approach to religious dialogue, 
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iPufther» we note that Hinduism has been in direct and sustained 
contact with western ideas and Christianity for about 500 years, ever 
since the advent of the Portuguese in the early 16th century. But 
the most significant and dynamic encounter has occurredf over the 
last 200 years or so, especially with the British expression of Christian 
bdief and practice. Colonial rule in India introduced a very unfami- 
liar ingredient into the rich and more or less tranquil mix of religious 
traditions already simmering in the Indian pot (the exception to this 
was and is Islam, which throughout its long history in the subcontinent 
never really blended with the native religions). It is true that the 
St Thomas Christians, as they are called, who claim rather dubiously 
to be the spiritual descendants of Thomas the Apostle, and who, less 
dubiously this time, were established in local churches in South India 
from very early times after the begining of the Christian era, were 
the earliest, settled Christian presence on Indian soil. But they very 
soon developed a ghetto mentality from the doctrinal point of view, 
while socially they tended to be absorbed into the caste-system which 
they accepted. Moreover, they frittered away the opportunities to 
witness to their faith by internal squabbles, so that they never really 
made an impact on the great theological movements that ebbed and 
swelled during the course of South India’s religious history. It is a sad 
commentary on the South Indian Christian presence that, before the 
relatively recent advent of the British, there is no clear, indeed no 
recognisably implicit reference — -occasionally scholars speculate as 
to one or two exceptions — to Christian ideas in the works of the 
great contemporary vedantins such as Sankara and Ramanuja. As 
far as they were concerned, it seems, the Christian message had no- 
thing special to say to them, and a historical study of the reasons for 
this will show, I believe, that this silence was no fault of theirs. It 
appears that until very recent times, Christianity in India has been 
doomed to one of two equally sorry fates. It has either withdrawn 
into itself and shut the doors, thereby negating its own inner missio- 
nary dynamism; or it has misconstrued and perverted this dynamism 
through an aggressive policy of religious and cultural domination by 
reflecting the political imperialism of its representatives. Mainly, but 
not exclusively, over the last 30 years or so, in independent India, the 
processes for true understanding between the two traditions have 
begun to take place. Yet, in spite of the unhappy history of Christian- 
ity in India, British rule did make possible two vital pre-requintes 
for sound dialogue. Firstly, it established a community of interests 
between the more influential Christian thinkers and the Hindu refor- 
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mcrs. The Christians’ theoretical stress on human equality and 
freedom (which thinking Hindus were quick to realise had social and 
political implications) challenged (English) educated Hindus to abolish 
the nefarious abuses that had inevitably taken over the caste system, 
such as, the exploitation of the lower castes, the polygamy practised 
by the Kulin Brahmins, the ban on widow remarriage, and various 
other forms of intolerable discrimination against women. On the 
basis of these shared interests, and under the influence of Christian 
precepts if not practice, far-sighted Hindus themselves used their high 
caste-status to good effect; viz. to expose the cankers in the social 
system and to reinterpret its hereditary classifications in terms of the 
moral worth of an individual rather than the circumstances of his 
birth. Secondly, since most — not all — of these champions of 
social and eventually political dignity were English educated, and 
had imbibed the liberal political, social and religious ideas then emerg- 
ing from Britain, they felt challenged to rehabilitate or re-interpret their 
religion for the benefit of western Christians both at home and abroad, 
by expressing their understanding of Hindu truths in English. The 
British on the other hand plugged away at printing Bibles and other 
religious literature in local languages. Both sides of this process, 
which often became a war of propaganda, had very mixed success. 
Their methodological presuppositions were often linguistically imma- 
ture (exact equivalents of words and ideas were, not surprisingly, 
unsuccessfully sought), and psychologically counter-productive (the 
tactics of ridicule and humiliation were freely employed, though it 
must be admitted that Christians of all denominations were on the 
whole more guilty than their counterparts here, understandably perhaps, 
since they were socially and politically advantaged). Furthermore, 
these attempts were generally doctrinally uninformed (very few parti- 
cipants bothered to study sympathetically what the other party believed). 
But in spite of all these mistakes, a concerted attempt, regarded as 
viable and worth pursuing, was made. However shaky the bridges, 
however one-way the traffic at times, people thought it was worth 
getting through to the other side. 

DtsttncHve Features of Vedantic Hinduism 

Let us consider now some of the distinctive features of vedantic 
Hinduism, which as a generic expression, covers the live religious 
options for Hindus today. Unlike Christianity, with its history of 
verbal formulations and anathemas, Councils and doctrinal pro- 
nouncements, i.e. its traditional stress on verbalising and iatelleotua- 
lising beliefs, Hindu tradition has always laid great emphasis on 
orthopraxy. This becomes the performance of one’s caste duties 
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and the ritual practices of one’s stage and statioh in life: in short, 
one’s dharma (varMir<ma dharma). There is no exact English equi- 
valent for ‘dharma’; words like ‘duty’, ‘law’, ‘religion’ have been used, 
but each captures only aspects of the term in its wide range of uses. 
Every Hindu, whatever caste he may belong to — even the outcaste is 
often no exception here — must perform his dharma, i.e. tlH>se duties 
and practices either in a social or private context, which support (dUtf) 
his existence in this life. An important facet of dharma in the social 
dimension then is the caste system, with all its ramifications. A 
Hindu’s caste or lack of it influences his social relationships, moral 
evaluations, and religious beliefs. The centrality of the caste-order 
for Hinduism (I am not at present concerned with the plethora of 
castes and sub-castes there happen to be) must be appreciated by 
anyone seeking to understand the Hindu mind, and the possibilities 
for dialogue. But equally important is the appreciation that caste in 
India today, chiefly in urbanised areas, in the wake of independence 
and all that led up to it, and in the grip of western technology and 
an open secularisation creeping over the land, is in the melting-pot. 
The barriers between the higher castes, especially with respect to 
commensality and marriage, are dissolving, and even the boundaries 
separating the higher and lower castes in such matters, are fast being 
eroded. Caste is no longer tied rigidly to specific occupations. The 
dignity of all human labour is beginning to be appreciated. Untouch- 
ability, while it certainly exists in some form or other, and indeed 
seems to be staging a deplorable revival in some areas in the politically 
chaotic climate of India at present,^ is forbidden by the Constitution 
and recognised at least, as an evil by the majority of Hindus. In other 
words, caste, under all these modern pressures, is slowly often forcedly 
and unwittingly, being re-interpreted. Now, we do not need to 
preach the spiritual dignity and value of all men to Hindus. This has 
been an inherent and central truth of Vedanta since its very beginning. 
But what Hindus are recognising now, through the catalytic effect of 
Christian teaching with its stress on the freedom and worth of the 
human person — which is not the same as stressing the worth of the 
spirit or atman (the concept of atman or spirit does not directly connote 
man’s materiality, while the concept of human personhood does) — 
is that it is not much use emphasising the greatness of the spirit if 
social and political discrimination and material deprivation for the 
man is allowed to carry on unchecked. In other words, if caste is to 
be rethought, then dharma has to be understood afresh too. The 
dharma of social action or seva-dbarma, one of the chief ingredients 
in Gandhi’s and the late Jayaprakash Narayan’s healing potion for 
1. N.B.: Ttus is writtan in November 1979. 
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T^^io mnci' needs be extracted from the depths of vedantic 
J^rching And this is not very difficult to do, granted the vedantic 
belief i^he universality of the atman, the fresh approach to caste, 
and many illustrious examples of service and fraternal love among the 
Hindu holy men of India’s history. Vivckananda (1863-1902), one of 
the most influential thinkers of modern India in this respect, lament- 
ing the social apathy of his countrymen, has said words to the effect 
that it is the Hindus who preach Vedanta and the dignity and equality 
of all men, but it is the Christians who practise it. So the role of 
caste and dharma, central facets of the Hindu way of life, must be 
understood in their changing and traditional circumstances for the 
dialogue with Christianity. 


Further, an important consideration for the Christian in assum- 
ing a stance for dialogue with Hindus is sensitivity to what Swami 
Abhishiktananda, a Christian monk (and a Breton originally) who 
spent the last 25 years of his life in India imbibing vedantic spirituality, 
called the Hindu gift of interiority. This gift has been utilised and 
developed through the various techniques of yoga (which must not be 
conflated with its external and somewhat sensational manifestations 
in the lissome postures of comely females on television, or the contor- 
tions of India-rubber fakirs in picture-books). The technique of 
yoga is the technique of interiorisation: the trained process of pene- 
trating single-mindedly to the depths of the soul or the cave of the 
heart (as the vedantins would say), to hear and to see what lies in the 
still waters beneath the turbulent surface of the mind. It is in these 
depths, Abhishiktananda claimed, that God reveals and speaks, and 
the Hindu sages have plunged down and surfaced from of old with 
many God-given treasures of the spirit for their countrymen. Abhi- 
shiktananda believed that these treasures must now be shared with 
the world, including Christians, through a process of give and take. I 
shall quote him at some length now,^ not only because he makes 
valuable observations about the relation between the Hindu and 
Christian stances, but also because these observations can with ready 
profit be extended to the Christian encounter with religious traditions 
other than the Hindu. 


The encounter in our days between western Christianity and India is no 
less providential and decisive than the encounter nineteen centuries ago bet- 
ween Judaic Christianity and the Romano-Hellenic world. God is now bring- 
ing about a meeting between the Church and India at a given time of history. 
Christians here as everywhere have to look at the ‘ signs of the times ’ and try 
to decipher in them the call of God to themselves (p. 7) . . , . 


/ 7 F>/r **io£o m India — A Self-examination", in Religion 

and Society, September 1968, pp. 5-19. 
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Christianity was . . . and still is^ recaived fiurly easily by have-not people. 
Diose who Aoiv do not hear the call because they feel no need for onyd^ 
new. Real Hindus are in this respect just the same as real CSiristisns. Reid 
Qiristians have no urge to become Hindus nor do deep Hindus want to be- 
come Christians. Even when they lealiee ttie inadequacy of their own s|dri- 
tual life, neither Christians nor f^dus will put the bhune on dseir leapective 
dharma, but on their own personal weakness and egoism (p- ii),. . . 

In most cases, Christianity appears to the Hindu as something western, 
with all the advantages and disadvantages of that fact. The collusion so fate- 
ful between the messengers of Christ and the colonial powers is now something 
of the past, and it may even be regarded that it was unavoidable. Yet die 
confusion so caused led to such a feeling of distrust that a long time must pass 
before it is eradicated. Even apart from this, it is a fact that Christianity still 
presents itself now in India with all the prestige of western nations and cidtures, 
those which lead the whole world in power, riches, and scientific and technical 
knowledge. 

We should here humbly recognize that such things do not at all impress 
the real Hindu. For him, religion has nothing to do with prestige, riches and 
human efficiency. Probably the Christian dharma would appeal much more to 
the Hindu heart and mind if it had nothing to speak for it in the temporal 
plane — as was actually the case when Galilean fishermen and Syrian artisans 
propagated the Gospel in the Roman empire (p. 12) ... . 

. .. . there is always a danger of Christians remaining contented with the 
wonderful externals of their Church and practically forgetting her most essen- 
tial dimension, that of interiorlty, of mystery. 

Perhaps in this context it can be said that one of the fruits to be expected 
from the actual encounter between Hinduism and Christianity will be a rene- 
wal of the awareness among Christians of that very dimension of the interio- 
rity of their religion (p. 15). 

Now I am well aware that this extract contains a number of debatable 
presuppositions regarding method and goal for the dialogic process, 
and we shall have occasion to take up some of them later. But it 
expresses well the sort of poverty often projected in the Christian 
image to observers and the barriers to understanding thus implied. 

There is a methodological issue to which we shall now turn 
which can be illuminatingly dealt with in the context of the two reli- 
gious traditions we have been considering. We have often beard it 
said that Hinduism is religiously tolerant and all-embracing; that it 
teaches the relativism of all truth in the shadow of the mystery of the 
Transcendent One; that it does not matter really what you believe 
since all rivers lead eventually to the same infinite ocean — what 
matters is the sincerety with which you seek the Goal. Like most 
generalisations, this statement contains half-truths and distortions. 
The rather precipitate espousal of the relativism of religious truth is 
a fairly recent phenomenon in Hinduism: the result of inept and 
uninformed theosophical theorising over the turn of the last century. 
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and of the teaching of such modern religious leaders as Ramakrishna 
and Gandhi. But in fact in traditional Vedanta and even today for 
its sectarian adherents, it has been a central concern to take hold of 
truth (i.e. satyagraha: Gandhi’s method if not conclusion) and to 
articulate in definite terms the saving teachings, however elusive these 
may be. The history of Vedanta may well be descried as a history of 
doctrinal controversy. Indeed, the Hindu’s concern to absorb, to 
a.ssimilate is a concern for unity, an expression of his passionate belief 
in the oneness of the source of all truth, however it may have been 
refracted in the human milieu. It is not an aflBrmation of the relativism 
of truth, tJlough it may sometimes have degenerated into that, or the 
assertion that the quest for truth matters not, so long as we act sincerely. 

Is there no substance then in the claim for Hindu doctrinal 
tolerance and comprehensiveness ? I think there is — in so far as 
there remains a procedural openness in the modern Hindu mind that 
is unique and distinctive. Whereas the Christian tradition has a long 
history of identifying heresies and seeking sacrosanct verbal formu- 
lations of doctrine, the vedantin has been more concerned with the 
spirit than with the letter, fully aware that too much stress on the 
letter kills. This has resulted, within the quest for truth, in the earlier 
vedantins striving to grasp the Transcendent through a common fund 
of scriptural images and metaphors rather than in more analytic, 
propositional forms, and for the moderns in an ability and willingness 
to wrestle with conceptual models of understanding drawn from schools 
and traditions other than one's own; in “the recognition”, to borrow 
a statement from John Robinson's recently published and excellent 
book. Truth is Two-Eyed,^ “that the light that enlightens every man. . . 
in no way cancels but on the contrary crowns the revelation in and 
through the multiplicity of lights. The unique does not absorb or 
exclude the many’’ (p, 99). The reason for this, in my opinion, is not 
only the vital awareness on the part of the Hindu of the unicity (rather 
than the identity) of all truth and of the oneness of its source, but the 
absence of an institutional, magisterial Church in Hinduism — a fact 
which in the broader context has its advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. The much more restricted access generally experienced by the 
Christian to conceptual models of religious truth other than those of 
his own stream, has presented him, in his efforts to articulate the 
uniqueness of Christ, with a paradox of daunting proportions. Again, 
let me quote Bishop Robinson: 

Any stress ... on the uniqueness or finality of the Christ will have to take 
into account the fact which the Christian finds he has to live with much 

3. London, SCM Press, 1979. 
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mote (bftB the Hindu — that the more ode talks of a tmci and for all revelation 
or of an eschatological act of Ood in history the more paradoxical and problem 
matic this appears (p. 100). 

... On the one hand, it is possible so to elevate add isolate the particular 
to the point at which the Christ becomes an anomalous exception, who is 
unique because he is abnormal, a cuckoo in the human nest, without conti* 
nuity with or relevance for the rmt of history and mankind (p. 101). 

. . . Meanwhile, from the other side, there is an emphasis on the non- 
exclusive, on the here but also there (and everywhere), which soon reduces 
revelation to sheer relativity and loses any criterion of discrimination ... (p. 102). 

We have noted that this last judgement applies more readily to 
some recent lines of Hindu thinking than to the majority of the tradi- 
tional sects. We may conclude this section by noting that the vedantin’s 
greater freedom to range more widely in his theologising, to test and 
to experiment in the articulation of religious truth and experience, 
has not yet resulted in a full-blown historico-critical handling of his 
sacred texts. While he has always been more ready than the Christian 
to read symbolically rather than literally, it is the characteristic absence 
of a stress on historicity in his interpretation of religious events 
throughout, that has resulted in a symbolical rather than historico- 
critical appreciation of the scriptures. Not for him the confrontation 
between science and faith, between the scriptural genesis of man and 
the theory of evolution. This is not because this is a crisis the Hindu 
has still to face, but because he has bypassed it through the very nature 
ot his understanding ot the scriptures and the world. For the vedantin 
the scriptures have always been regarded as essentially inculcating 
truths about brahmavidya, i.e. the knowledge of Brahman and his 
relation to the world, not about the origin of man and the universe. 
Of course, in the sacred writings of the Hindus, myths concerning the 
genesis of man and the world abound, as do myths about nearly 
everything else, but the Hindu has always tended to look upon these 
as instructive stories pointing the way, shaping perspectives and 
building frameworks for thought, and not as statements of fact. And 
even if these stories were accepted literally, their purport was essen- 
tially didactic for truths about the Spirit rather than for the mechanics 
of the material. Once again there are strengths and weaknesses for 
one’s stance-for-living in the implications of both viewpoints: the 
historical as opposed to the symbolical. Here I am only concerned 
to define the stance and discern its pointing — the implications I shall 
leave alone. 

Christian Approach to Inter-Faith Understanding 

Let us consider now, in the light of all that has gone before, the 
sorts of Christian approach one may follow towards other religions. 
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Let us accept as a working definition the statement that dialogue is 
an open-ended meeting between two or more persons committed to 
different outlooks, based on mutual attentiveness and respect. It is 
open-ended; in other words, one puts oneself at risk; one is ready to 
change one’s view; to reconstruct, to accommodate insights oflEsred or 
initiated by the other; to be sensitive to criticism. If one is not pre- 
pared to do this, if one a priori takes up a position in which points of 
contact between one’s own faith and those of others are either in 
principle irrelevant, or de facto unprofitable, one can then hardly speak 
of dialogue or even serious inter-religious understanding. I detect 
in the Barthian stance from the Christian side, and in Radhakrishnan’s 
position on the Hindu side, which place all human endeavour at arti- 
culating religion under the judgement of a noumenal transcendent 
revelation, a bias towards the first alternative. Hendrik Kraemer, 
on the other hand, in such works as The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World* and Religion and the Christian Faith* seems to follow 
the second alternative when he is not prepared to acknowledge any- 
thing of healing value for the Christian faith-response, emerging from 
the encounter with other religions. These views may be genetically 
called “absolutist” stances to inter-religious contact, and if they imply 
an unwillingness to listen to unfamiliar voices, do they not also deaden 
one’s sensitivity to the call of one’s own faith to review and renew 
constantly the meaning of one’s own commitment ? Nor will it do to 
say that the moic one investigates promising insights in other faiths 
in their own context and discovers how embedded they are therein, 
the more one becomes aware of how profitless it is to incorporate 
these into one’s own position? For it is precisely one of the goals of 
dialogue to follow up illuminating aspects and questings in other 
viewpoints and to creatively transform and integrate them into one’s 
own changing perspective. This is what the early Christians sought 
to do with a number of the Jewish and Hellenic ideas with which they 
were familiar. The experiment must be continued by the Christian 
in terms of the teachings of other cultures, and if it be fraught with 
risk, this is but an indication of how necessary the task is. I must 
now indicate how the Christian message of its o-yvn nature tends to open- 
ended dialogue in the way described. The reason is not very far to 
seek. It lies in the heart of the Christian revelation. Let me start 
by quoting from an article entitled “Christ in the Non-Christian 
Religions” by Karl Rahner.® ** 


4. London, Edinburgh House Press, 1938. 

5. London, Lutterworth Press, 1956. 

• God's Word among Men, edit«l by G. Gispbrt-Sauch, Delhi, Vidya- 

jyoti, 1973, pp. 95-104. 
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. . i presiqq;K>«tioiu ^uld be stated I%st of all we presu|)poae a 
supematiual salvific will of God which U uoiversai and truly operative in the 
world. TIms iiDi^ies the possibility of supernatural faith in God's revelatian 
everywhere, namely in the whole length and breadth of human histmy (p. 96). 

The second prest^osition is this: when g non-Oiristian gains salvation 
through faith, hope and love, we cannot accept that the nonOiristian rdi- 
gions play no role or only a negatiw role in that gaining of justification and 
salvation .... If on principle a non-Christian religion could not and ou^t 
not to have absolutely any positive influence on the supernatural salvation 
of a man who is not Christian, then the salvation of such a man would be 
conceived as totally non-social and non-historical — and this contradicts the 
historical and social (ecclesial) character of Christianity itself. Special theories 
of private revelations, extraordinary illuminations (specially at the hour of 
death), etc., have been proposed to account for divine revelation to a man who 
has not been reached by Christian preaching. Such postulates are arbitrary 
and improbable, and one does not see why they should be allowed to come 
into play only in connection with extraordinary circumstances. Such special 
interventions contradict the fundamental character of Christian revelation 
and the nature of man who even in his most personal history is always a bong 
in society whose innermost decisions are mediated by the concreteness of his 
social and historical life and do not take place in a sphere which on principle 
is separated from his life (p. 97). 

On careful reading, this passage makes three points. Firstly, it 
speaks in the abstract, in terms of principles. It says that in principle, 
God may reveal himself in non-Christian religions if we take his salvific 
will for all seriously, but that it is up to the worker in the field to see 
if and how this js so. In this lecture we have gone further than 
Rahner’s starting point and indicated concretely, in the context of 
Hindu and Christian viewpoints, where fruitful dialogue may be 
pursued. Secondly, it says that using the historicist nature of the 
Christian revelation as a clue to discerning how God deals with man, 
we perceive that God may reveal himself in and through the non- 
Christian religious tradition itself, i.e. publicly, rather than by extra- 
ordinary and private ways for non-Christian individuals (though it 
does not absolutely exclude such ways of divine intervention, of 
course). This again is a very important observation and str-ikes at 
the root of the absolutist approach; it is also the principle underlying 
such approaches as Abhishiktananda’s in which one plunges dis- 
cursively or on a more practical level into the world of the non- 
Christian religion. Rahner’s statement represents an important shift 
in the official Roman Catholic stance over the last 30 years or so and 
ratified by the Second Vatican Council, in which the normal locus of 
divine revelation outside the Church, under the normative guidance 
of its explicit Christian expression, becomes the non-Christian com- 
munity rather than the non-Christian individual. In the light of this 
reappraisal of the age-old dictum “ extra ecclesiam nulla salus ” one 
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may with sotne justification Conclude that in this instance tfuth is 
two-faced rather than two-eyed, but this is a separate issue. with which 
I am at present not concerned. Thirdly, Rahner’s comments point 
to the sort of relationship existing between God’s self-revelation dnd 
the non-Christian religion, without going into the types of Christian 
response that may be made in this situation. Here too we must be 
more specific. For it seems an inescapable conclusion to me that on 
whatever plane the Christian may respond — whether on a discursive 
level, or on a contemplative one — he must be possessed of a twofold 
awareness. First, he cannot expect, for the success of his enterprise, 
his own familiar version of the truth, nourished by a particular his- 
torical conceptual and cultural stream, to be echoed straightforwardly 
in its various aspects in the non-Christian tradition. He is not 
meeting this tradition on his own terms, i.e. as crypto-Christian, but 
on God’s terms which are not exhaustively bound to any one milieu. 
From this it follows that for the Christian message to take root in a 
non-western culture having its own particular modes of thought and 
other conditioning factors, the structure and expression of that 
message will be transformed in that culture in a way analogous to the 
transforming function of communication-media, such as television 
and radio, upon their material. In time this will result in an articu- 
lation of the faith in eastern lands not always readily recognisable by 
western Christians, yet within a shared pattern of meanings and res- 
ponses for living that mark both eastern and western perspectives as 
distinctively Christian. Or consider another model if you will. Just 
as a shaft of white light when refracted through a prism is substan- 
tially altered by being split into its component colours each of which 
derives from the same source, is capable of illuminating, but because 
it is different from the other colours throws a different light on things 
— so too the Christian message must be refracted in and differently 
light up the diverse cultures it penetrates. 

Second, serious engagement in inter-religious understanding does 
not mean trivialising or abandoning one’s own faith. On the con- 
trary, I have discovered, in common with others who have taken part 
in dialogue, that the perception of the riches of one’s own tradition is 
enhanced and one’s involvement deepened. I do not advocate what 
I have called elsewhere’ “reduction dialogue” which to my way of 
thinking is represented by the authors of The Myth of God Incarnate,^ 
that is, the demythologising of the core of Christian belief based on 


7. In an article entitled “ Truth-claims and Inter-religious Dialogue ”, in 
Religious Studies, Vol. 12, n.'2, June 1976. 

8. Edited by John Hick, London, SCM Press, 1977. 
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a raiitfaatistU; {r«tlier than rational) approach to thooenteot of liriigioas 
faith. 

Models for a Fruitful Dialogue 

How are we then to proceed in the enterprise ? The time has 
come now, I believe, for us to look increasingly towards the role of 
models in our approach. Models incorporate frameworks of thought, 
each self-containkl, with its own life and attendant vocabulary — 
though a model can be more or less open to other models. The 
purpose of a model is to make its referent, or that of which it is a 
model, more manageable and therefore intelligible. When so much 
of the world of religious experience and discourse concerns what is 
essentially a mystery — its very core is the fathomless Transcendent 
— models serve to illuminate aspects of the mysterious, to open its 
secrets even if only partially, to our understanding. Take for instance 
the well-known example of the Church. In its profound reality, the 
Church is a mystery. We cannot penetrate it and often find ourselves 
living on its surface. So we resort to models to understand it, often 
without admitting that we have done so. We talk in terms of the 
model of the Church as Institution, with its explicit vocabulary of 
(visible) sacramental signs, an ecclesiastical hierarchy, liturgical prac- 
tices and so on. But we have been finding this model increasingly 
deficient to cover our experience of many other aspects of the Church, 
so we try to make up for this by also speaking of the Church as the 
People of God, Body of Christ, Witness of the Word, and so on, each 
of these models comprising its own distinctive terminology which 
partially but not totally, overlaps with that of others.. Thus, in 
contradistinction to the “external” vocabulary of Church as Institution 
we have the “hidden” language of Church as People of God — the 
latter emphasising the hidden dimension of the Church’s membership, 
i.e. all those, call them what you will — “implicit” or “anonymous” 
Christians — who are persons of good will, whether they have been 
formally baptised or not. Another phenomenon that is at heart 
beyond the scope of human reason, in spite of so many attempts, 
some of penetrating value, to understand it, is the relation between 
what the west has been wont to call the “spiritual” and the “material”. 
I shall mention this matter briefly again presently. But the point to 
note here is that models often cannot be logically dovetailed ; that is not 
how they work. This is because the distinctive vocabulary of each 
tends to have a normative and exclusivist emphasis with respect to 
that of the others. Also you cannot logically map out what is at 
heart a mystery — this is the misguided hope, it seems to me, of the 
rationalist reductionists of religious belief. To acknowledge the need 
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for models of discourse is to acknowledge that human understanding 

to il» tail! 0»' T"”" Z“Tn'7^^ 

,, tl» nudei of a mato for illuraitoing lanjuage •l»«t God and 
the world; as launching pads for saving contact with the divine. 


Let me conclude with a brief word about some of the more fertile 
models, to my way of thinking, for a dialogue between Hindu and 
Christian. I submit that the figure so beloved of Christian missionaries 
and indeed of Christians in general — that of Christ as Sovereign 
and King -must be played down. The kingship of Christ is still 
too readily and bitterly associated with colonial rule and the kingship 
of the men who spoke in his name; with the economic sovereignty 
and political power of the west. By this I do not mean to imply that 
the concept of lordship (maheivaratvam, aiivar<yatvam) plays no signi- 
ficant role in theistic Hinduism. Quite the contrary. But its deploy- 
ment at present is not one for the western theologian to make in his 
encounter with Vedanta. Rather the Church in India, which alas is 
still so firmly associated with the west, may be more wise to stress Christ 
as the suffering servant, as one who ministers and heals, as he who 
invites all to his fellowship through the gateway of the Cross. This 
image will surely speak deeply to the India now groaning in poverty 
and deprivation. Again, may we not consider, for our purposes, 
Christ as liberator — he who frees from the shackles of caste and fear, 
from sujjerstition and anxiety ? One of the most distinctive epithets 
describing the liberated state for Hindus, is “abhayatvam” or fear- 
lessness. This is not only or even specifically the fearlessness of a 
hero on the battlefield, but religiously, connotes the lack of fear that 
stems from the deep-rooted anxieties attaching to. selfishness, the 
angst of the human situation. 


What models may the Christian study with profit, from the 
Hindu side, to deepen his understanding of God and the world ? One 
touched on before, comes readily to mind, and indeed, without its 
Hindu colouring, is receiving increasing attention in the west. I am 
thinking of the model of the world as God’s body, so richly developed 
by the great vedantin, Ramanuja. Today, as we more clearly perceive 
that the relation between God or spirit and world or matter is reflected 
in the intimate but mysterious union between soul or atman and body 
or ^arlram, it is challenging to unpack Ramanuja’s multidimensional 
model of this union; to investigate the world as depending on God 
even as the body depends on the soul ; as expressing and being expressed 
by him even as the body expresses and is expressed by the soul; as 
accompfishing his end in all things, even as the body brings about the 
soul’s ends and chief End. Further, Vcd&nta has developed more 
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powerfully than any other theology models of Ood’s immanence to 
all things and the self’s interiority. fint this cannot be developed here. 
What I have tried to do in the time at my disposal is to show that the 
attempt is both called for and worthwhile. 


Continued from p. 176 

previously thought, willed, moved about, and been worried about 
each and every thing. Disconnection. All that consciousness with 
which I was moving about was no longer mine, but as for myself, I 
still was...” (Diary, 11.9.73)., 

It may be seen from the above extracts how deeply Abhishikta- 
nanda drank in the upadesha of Sri Ramana, and then went on to live 
his own authentic experience of the unique Mystery. 



Sri Ramana Maharshi and Abhishikt- 
ananda 

J. D. M. Stuart 


" ▼ N our days how great was the spiritual radiance spread throughout 
I Tamil Nadu and far beyond by that young brahmin of Madurai 
^ who one fine day quietly walked out of his father’s house and made 

straight for Arunachala During the fifty years which he passed on 

the Mountain, how many thousands of those who thirsted for truth 
and salvation came to prostrate before him and to sit at his feet, eagerly 
drinking in the teaching of his lips, and far more deeply still quenching 
their thirst from his silence.”* 

These words were written by Swami Abhishiktananda in 1954, 
when he himself was living as a hermit in one of the caves on Aruna- 
chala. He was one of those who drank deeply from Sri Ramana’s 
words, and much more so from his silence. To the end of his life he 
never ceased to speak with love and reverence of the Sage whom he 
regarded as the perfect example of Vedanta. 

Abhishiktananda had the darshan of Sri Ramana on only two 
occasions, once in January 1949, just before his last illness, and again 
six months later. He recorded his impressions in his Diary and later 
wrote them up in his book The Secret of Arunachala.* 

He noted in the Diary^ that when he was introduced to Sri Ramana, 
“the Maharshi replied with a gesture of the hand, accompanied by 
a smile filled with a kindness that was impossible to forget.” But at 
first he did not know what to make of the Sage to whose darshan he 
had looked forward for so long. He gazed at him, but all that he could 
see was “a kindly grandfather. . .happy, peaceful and smiling among 
his grandchildren” {Diary, 24.1.49). Where was the ‘halo’? 

He took his problem to an English lady who was living near the 
ashram. ‘‘Your trouble is that you are not receptive; you want to 

1. Ermites du Saedddnanda, Paris, Casterman, 1956, pp. 48-49. 

2. Delhi, ISPCK, 1979. 

3. AbMshiktanan^’s Diary is still unpublished. The extracts from it have 
been very kindly supplied by Mme Odette Baumer-Despeigne, without whose help 
this article could not have been written. 
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know, to uadertftaQd; instead, simply be open before Bhagavan’^ was 
her advice* ' He took the point and began trying to ‘listen’ at a deeper 
level. As he sat in the darshan hall the chanting of the Vedic hymns, 
assisted perhaps by the feverish cold which came upon him, Mad the 
effect of relaxing the fetters, of his mind. “Even before my mind was 
able to recognize the fact, and still less to express it, the invisible halo 
of this Sage had been perceived by something in me deeper than any 
words.” 

The fever soon forced him to return home tq Kulittalai. But as 
he lay in bed, “in my feverish dreams. . .it was the Maharshi who 
unremittingly appeared to me. . .the Maharshi bringing the true India 
which transcends time and of which he was for me the living and 
compelling symbol.” Then he added significantly: 

My dreams also included attempts — always in vain — to incorporate in 
my previous mental structures, without shattering them, these powerful new 
experiences which my contact with the Maharshi had brought to birth; new 
as they were, their hold on me was already too strong for it ever to be possible 
for me to disown them.* 

After this Abhishiktananda only saw Sri Ramana once more, 
in July 1949, when he gave darshan shortly after an operation. This 
time he was better prepared to profit from the grace : “I did my best 
not to allow my efforts at rationalization to get in the way as on the 
first visit, and tried simply to attend to the hidden influence.” As he 
had already begun to glimpse the eternal in Sri Ramana, the withdrawal 
of his physical presence (his mahasamadhi occured on 14.4.1950) did 
not break the bond that was forming. 

Abhishiktananda had been studying the Upanishads for several 
years and felt the attraction of advaita. His contact with Sri Ramana, 
a living example of advaita, gave to his study and meditation an exis- 
tential direction. He realized that advaita is nothing until it is lived. 
He therefore sought to open himself to Sri Ramana in every way that 
he could, by meditating on the Maharshi’s own profound poems and 
on the Sri Ramana Gita, trying to listen beyond the words to the depth 
of spirit from which they came; at the same time he took every opportu- 
nity of meeting those of his disciples who had most deeply realized 
Sri Ramana’s ‘message’. One of these spoke to him of the ‘mystery 
of the heart’: 

Find the heart deep within oneself, cut all the bonds which restrain this 
heart and hold it at the level of sense and external consciousness, all the fleet- 
ing identifications of what one is with what one has or what one does,* 


4. The Secret of Armichala, p. 9. 

5. The Secret . . . , p. 14. 
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On his next visit to the Sriramanasramam in Novembw i95l, 
Abhishiktananda discovered - or was discovered by — AmnSefeak ; 
and this also drew him nearer to Sri Ramana. “It was wkb me as 
with Ramana; Arunachala awakened me” (Diary, 30.5.72); be was 
“truly reborn at ArunSchala under the guidance of the Mahushi” 
(Dhry, 29.7.55)- For many years the Swami had been leading an 
austere life as a Benedictine monk, and since coming to India he had 
begun to live as a sannyasi in his ashram at Kulittalai. Now he dis- 
covered what it was to live as a hermit in the caves of the holy moun- 
tain. In 1952 he spent five months there, mostly in mauna and living 
on bhiksha, and he returned for further periods each year until 1955. 
Before him was the ideal of Sri Ramana, of the Desert Fathers in Egypt, 
and of his own St Benedict of Nursia, who loved the solitude of his 
cave where “alone in the presence of the heavenly Witness, he abode 
with himself.” 

In these times the grace of Arunachala took hold of him in ways 
which are of course indescribable in words, though he gives hints in 
his Diary and in letters to his friends; while the books which he later 
wrote — so say those who ‘know’— could only have been written by 
one who was evamvid. 

It was Sri Ramana who led him to Arunachala, and it was there, 
partly through the silence, and partly through the words and example 
of other holy people, that he deepened bis understanding of Sri 
Ramana’s upadesha. This experience, so early in his life in India, 
was decisive. Although in his case there was no sudden, once-for-all, 
illumination, there were moments which he afterwards called “the 
high points of my whole life” (Diary, 30.3.53), In fact it was many 
years before this experience was fully ‘integrated’, and finally, it seems, 
only in the heart-attack of July 1973, when he hung be tween life and 
death, and realized that “the Awakening is independent of any situation 
whatever, independent of all the dvandvas, and in the first place of the 
dvandva called life-death” (Diary, 11.9.73). In the last year of his 
life he wrote to a friend; “(There has been) nothing new since Aruna- 
chala. But the ‘mind’ finds itself always carried a little further on, 
so there art stages” (Letter of 1 .2.73). And to another friend, a month 
6r so before his death, he said: “There were times there (in the caves 
of Arunachala) that were so high. And this was vastly deeper than 
I thought at the time. Words that I wrote in those days were not 
fully understood until very long afterwards.” 

Some hints of his experience on Aruo^hala are given in these 
passages from his Diary: 



SH fiAl^Al^A AitD ABitfSiil^tAWANDA Ifl 

... the lealizatton of this '■ll-pervadkig' pteseooe of Ood is mj^ asts as 
u my bring, as in evetythmg . . . Satori, the Blumiitation, is the noi biqMiria, 
this new view ctf oneself and of the worid, not an intellectual knowdedge, but 
an abyssal, catadyamal transfiguration of one's bring iDUay, 14, 17.7.52^ 

There is a mystoy in ArunSchala. What is this ntystery 7 Wl^ have 
so many in the past been drawn by its * magic ’ 7 Like rider sona have 
come from every dkection. And I have come from beytmd the seas. Fasci- 
nated. Why this strange sensation 7 Why, despite all the inconveniences of 
life, do 1 feel happy and at peace hne as nowhen rise 7 This fascination 
which has attracted ascetics over the centuries. There is something in the 
caves of ArunSchala. Sages have lived there and have impregnated die rocks 
with their inner life — and yet there is more to it than that . . . Brahman 
himself inhabits the cave of the heart, say the Upanishads. Here is the cave 
of Brahman himself, not so much that he lives in me, as that I live in him. 
If it is still possible for there to be he and me ! Tad ! Ramana lived the 
mystery of the unity (i.e., advaita] in Arun&chala, the illuminated, the illu- 
minating . . . (Diary, 4.3.53). 

On entering this place which is so isolated aod so pure, these words sang 
in my heart: ‘This shall be my resting-place for ever; here will 1 dwell for 1 
have a delight therein’ (a verse sung at the profession of a Benedictine monk] 
. . . How will God's wilt for me be manifested in the coming days 7 . . . 
‘Boldly take the final plunge into pure advaita’, is what is constantly whispered 
by the voice which continually sings in the depth of my heart, and which the 
other day employed Sri Ram of L. Ian advaitin friend] to convey the same 
message to me from outside also. In fact I am more and more distant from 
'saguna' Hinduism. But for the moment I am only playing at advaita. Like 
one who is about to take a bathe in the sea, I feel the temperature of the water 
and keep on deferring the headlong plunge which alone will give peace (Diary, 
23.3.53). 

A few days after the last entry he took the opportunity of medi- 
tating in the underground crypt of the Patala Linga, which he later 
called his true ‘meeting’ with the Maharshi. This meeting “took place 
on a plane that has nothing in common with any visual, auditory or 
psychic phenomenon whatever — literally at the one level where 
Ramana can always be truly met.’’ 

The place of birth and the changing circumstances of life are really of 
little importance to him who has chosen — or rather, has been granted — to 
exist in this world as no more than a sign, a linga, of the Lord, while his own 
self, his /, has been swallowed up for good in the overwhelming ci t periww. 
him who alone IS. This is what the young Brahmanasami understood at the 
moment when, in the heart of the Temple, he had recognized the Lord ArunA- 
chala. And that is why from then on also it was only at that level that he in 
his turn can truly be met by anyone who is himself engaged on the inner quest 
for bis true being.* 

They — Ramana and Arunicbala — have become infused into my finch 
they are woven into the fibres of my heart ! (Diary, 24.11.56). 


6. The Secret..., pp. 112, 114. 
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The following quotations will indicate how deeply Abhishiktananda 
digested, integrated the upadesha of Sri Ramana: 

(His teaching) is simply to go back to the source of myself and to grasp 
(but not intellectually) that the ‘authorship’, the Aham, which governs our 
corporal and mental activity, cannot be divided into two -God and myself. 
Understand this as best you can ! {Diary, 17.7.52). 

the submersion of the self in the Self. The great mistake is surely 
to wait for the submersion. The goal is neither the submersion nor an eter- 
nal life. There is no goal to attain, there is only an eye to open — rather, not 
to open, still less to close, or even to gaze — the gaze is just there, eternal, 
timeless,’ spaceless, the gaze, the love, the bliss, the divine shanti which is in and 
through’ me .... it is merely to be no longer diverted from the Real {Diary, 
19 . 7 . 52 ). 

The'sahaja' is not something to be produced in myself. It is just there. 
It is only a matter of discovering it, or recognizing it, of finding the way to it, 
clogged as it is with stones, thorns, so many ‘vdsanas' since the time of my 
birth {Diary, 22.3.53). 

Advaita is neither a doctrine nor a system. It is the supreme experience 
here below, one which forbids giving an absolute meaning to the form of 
multiplicity which marks everything in the world that comes before our senses 

or our mind Advaita is the fundamental dimension of being {Diary, 

30.3.64). 

The jndni neither realizes nor discovers anything that is new. He simply 
sees reality in all its splendour. He penetrates to the essence of things and 
there discovers Yahwch-Brahman (Diary, 12.11.66). 

The teaching of advaita is not a matter of negation — no rites, no dogmas, 
etc.; It IS the blazing discovery of a secret, of an interior level. The level into 
which Jesus entered (at his Baptism ?) and remained there {Diary, 21.12.71). 

In chapter 3 of his book Saccidananda, Swami Abhishiktananda 
gave a clear and forceful account of Sri Ramana’s teaching, for 
example : 

It is the worst po.ssible illusion to imagine that we have to struggle to find 
liberation or imkti, or to experience the Self, which is the same thing .... To 
strive consciously and deliberately to arrive at this ‘realization of the self’ is 
paradoxically the greatest obstacle in the way of reaching it; for it involves 
the assumption that man’s natural state — the sahaja sihili, as he called it — 
is something that man does not yet possess — as if a man could be without 
being himself ! . . . This method leaves no place for subconscious transference 
or for the inflation of the ego. It is through and through a method of relaxa- 
tion, of detachment, of flight towards whai is inward and authentic ... It 
cuts at the root of any self-satisfaction and so achieves the most radical puri- 
fication.’ 

Some of Abhishiktananda’s references to Sri Ramana, showing 
how he reverenced him as a supreme advaitin and grasped 


7. Sacciditumda: A Christian Approach to Advaitic Experience, Delhi, ISPCK, 
1974. p. 37, 
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the Mahsrshi’s own explanation of his role as a guru, nii^y ' 
quoted: 

Ramana is not a brahmavid; there is no other brahmavid than Brahmai 
Brahman knows himself in Ms Ramana^mwti. Ramana is Brahman’s ow 
pure consciousness of himself. There is nothing left in Ramana whidi cou 
congratulate itself or delight in knowing Brahman or in the fact that Brahma 
knows himself in him, Ramana. There is only pure Clt in itself, eitsvarUpt 
pure Ananda in itself, svarUpdnanda, dnandamaya, because he is nothing in 
pure sanmitra. The mental and physical functions of Ramana are put 
Brahma-shakti, pure radiance of the self'awareness in himself of Brahman an 
Ramana-murti. There is nothing in them to deflect them from their essentii 
object ... the essential object of the divine cosmic sport which also is nothin 
other than Brahman, if one may so express it ... , The skakti of the Hvai 
mukta is the very power of Brahman at work in the world (Diary, 23.1 1.5f 

The true guru, precisely because he ha.s ‘ realized ’, is able to penetrat 
the soul of his disciple. The whispering of the sacred mantra in the disciple' 
ear on the day of his initiation is the symbol of a mysterious and effectiv 
whisper from heart to heart. The disciple is united to God through his gun 
Not that the guru would be an intermediary between the disciple and Got 
It is in the person of the guru that God appears to the disciple. The guru i 
for him an authentic revelation of God; so the only true guru is he who ha 
‘realized’ (Diary, 3.4.52). 

Books and guru can only point the way. It is for the Self to find the wa 
to the Self. The intellect can merely give assistance; it is not able to ope 
the door. It makes preparations, but only the Self opens the door of tl 
Self. Lightning, thunder . . . ! (Diary, 17.7.52). 

Why trouble about a guru ? about Ramana ? about ArunSchala ? Tc 
tvam asi ! The guru, Ramana, Arunachala, and the rest, they are the outwari 
projection of the Self, who hides himself in order to be found (Diary, 26.4.64] 

My deepest ideal — that to which unconsciously everything in me ■' 
referred — is that of Ramana, who is such a perfect example of Vedanta; am 
this ideal of Ramana could never have rooted itself at thi'- depth in my psych 
if there had not been a meeting with an obscurely felt call, a ‘surfacing’, at 
awakening (Diary, 2.7.71). 

Finally, it will be of interest to note another very important aspect 
of the advaita which Abhishiktanandaji lived as a consequence of his 
‘initiation’ by Sri Ramana and Arunachala. He once described him- 
self in his Diary as “at once so deeply Christian and so deeply Hindu 
at a depth where Christian and Hindu in their social and menta! 
structures are blown to pieces, and are yet found again ineffably at th 
heart of each other” {Diary, 30.6.64). In his Diary he oft^ write, 
‘we Hindus. . yet he was, and remained to the end of his life, a 
Christian and a Christian priest with a profound sense of responsibi- 
lity towards his Christian brethren. He could say without qualification : 
“The experience of the Upanishads is true, / know it is" (Diary, 1 1 .^.72): 
yet equally he would never deny the truth of his Christian — of Christ’s 
— experience. At the same time he realized very clearly that on anj 
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level except the deepest, and most certainly at the level of the intellect, 
these ‘truths’ are distinct and are not wholly compatible. But there 
cannot be more than one Truth, and he continued to live with hia 
Christian and hrs Hindu experience, refusing any easy identification 
or re-interpretation of one in terms of the other (as for instance is 
offered by some popular forms of neo-Vedanta), convinwd that in 
their source they are not— two. 

It is impossible briefly to set out Abhishiktananda’s insight into 
the Christian experience — that must await fuller publication of his 
writings, especially of the Diary. However he would have said that 
he owed to Sri Humana two things in particular : (a) an advaitic puri- 
fication of his Christian faith, and (b) a deeper entry into the Christian 
mystery. 

(a) It has already been noted that as a result of his first darshan 
of the Maharshi he recognized something that did not fit into, and 
indeed ‘shattered’ his ‘previous mental structures’, i.e., the formulation 
which till then he had accepted of Christian theology. But this did not 
involve the abandonment of these deeply valued ‘structures’. Rather 
he came to see (often painfully, because he was ahead of his time) 
that no formulation or structure can be given an absolute value. They 
always have the nature of ‘signs’ and arc inevitably limited and cul- 
turally conditioned; their value comes from the authentic experience 

out of which they issue, and their function is to point to what 
IS Beyond. 


Because Abhishiktananda gave full value to his Hindu and to his 
Christian experience, he was in a position to grasp the fact that the 
advaitic purification’ applies to every attempt at formulation, including 
that of advaitic philosophy itself. 

experience. But the advaitin theolo- 
dhist fhLC Christian, Muslim or Bud- 

«sSs by deduction from syllo- 

wiTthTn h coaid be attained by the intellect othcr- 

29TL56) ^ ‘I*' ^y^bol never exhausts reality (Diary. 

Advaita is not the idea that God and the creature are ONE That is 

er^. . , . Advaita is neither a sacred nor a religious nor a supernatural nor 

*bese qualifications imply dmUty It is an 

categories (Diary. 30, 11.7?)! 

spirit^"?? of the 

P . It IS far more the impossibility of saying • Two’ than the affirmation 
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of ’One*. What is the use of saying ‘One* in one’s thought, if one says ‘Two’ 
in one’s life ? Not to say ‘Two’ in one’s life, Uut is love {Diary, 15.4.64). 

Christianity, Vedanta, are th^ not in the end two points of view from 
whMi man sedcs to understand the mystery of God ? Two irreconcilable 
perspectives — but is not God precisely the meeting point of opposites {coin- 
cidentia opposttorumy! {Diary, 16.S.S8). , 

(b) A few extracts may now be given which hint at the deepening 
of Abhishiktananda’s entry into the Christian mystery: 

Ramana’s ashram helps me to understand the Gospel {Diary, 4.12.53). 

There is one fact which overrides all: the religious experience which I 
have had in a non-Christian environment with an intensity never known in 
my previous life, and in real continuity with all that I had obscurely felt hither- 
to. Ramana’s advaita is my birthplace, milagarbha. Faced with that, all 
reasonings are shattered {Diary, 3.9.55). 

There is much more in the Gospel than Christian piety has ever discovered 
So what is to be done ? One thing only. If the Christian mystery is true, 
it will be found again ‘intact’ beyond the advaitin experience {Diary, 18.4.56). 

The essential task is the absolute ‘surrender’ of the peripheral ‘1’ to the 
inner Mystery {Diary, 3.2.56). 

Part of Abhishiktananda’s discovery was undoubtedly to realize 
more clearly the advaitin ‘dimension’ in Christian experience. He 
tirelessly drew attention to this in his writings for Christians, calling 
for a real recovery of contemplative prayer and exposing the shallow- 
ness of popular ‘dualistic’ forms of Christianity. And it was no small 
consolation to him that a number of Christians wrote to tell him that 
his books had helped them for the first time to understand their own 
experience. 

The last thing that meditation is, is a ‘ face-to-face’ with God. ‘ Face-to- 
face’ implies at least something on each side which would be the same, which 
could be added together and make two. But there is nothing between God and 
man which could be numbered. 1 do not say that God is man, or that man is 
God; I simply deny that man plus God makes two {Diary, 5.7.56). 

But if advaita is the experience that God and man are 'not two’, 
and if we resist the temptation to rationalize this into the ‘idea’ that 
God and man are therefore ‘one’, there remains at the heart of advaita 
a mystery of relation. This is of course an essential aspect of the 
Christian experience, and indeed of all experience : 

Man has constantly and at all times oscillated between these two poles 
of the apprehension of the Absolute: the Other — and the true ‘I’ of my I 
{le Moi de mol), the Self of the self. There is no advaitin who some day or 
other docs not -say THOU to God; and there is no sociological religion, how- 
ever dualistic, in which one or other of its followers does not cry out like Al- 
Hallaj: ‘Remove this Thou which is between Thee and me !* {Diary, 9.2.56). 

The act of God and myself is absolutely non-dual It is then that in 

the depth of this advaita itself arises the dawn of the Christian faith, the gaze 
of the Father and the Son in the non-duality of the Spirit {Diary, 28.3.64). 
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Christ is the revelation of what 1 am. Christ, Son of the Father, the pie- 
romatic [total] Christ, who extends to all times and to every being, is the 
mirror in whMi I discover mysdf (Diary, 9.2.65). 

Jesus is the Sadguru. For that reason he leads beyond his fOTtn. He 
constantly points to the Father. ... The Father is greater, which means de^r, 
more primordial, more original. And in his ‘form’ Jesus has to disappear, 
so that the Spirit may come (Diary, 23.3.70). 

The depth of the Spirit is the very mystery of Christ, the place of the 
essential meeting, the essential Presence. Christ is essentially man’s awaken- 
ing to his origin from the Father, man’s entry into the greatest depth of the 
self, beyond his own depth, his own self (Diary, 22.12.54). 

... the Father’s heart, the original darkness, the abyss which man finds 
when once he plumbs the mystery of his being, whether by turning back into 
the past in terms of time, or by plunging into the depths of his consciousness 

at the existential level. The original abyss discovered by the Seers The 

Father is the mystery of my origin, and the Spirit is the mystery of my relation 
to my origin (Diary, 5.6.55). 

Jesus, the revelation of the face-to-face in the depth of the advaita of the 
Spirit (Diary, 26.6.69). 

Advaita in Christianity means to have as my ‘face’ (personality) only the 
person of Christ, and as my being only the depth of the Father’s love, and to 
discover myself again in this totally free gift of love (Diary, 30.3.64). 

The Gospel gives the face of God, the Upanishad the mystery, or rather, 
the immediacy of this mystery. There is no doubt that no other divine figure 

adored by men is as pure as is that of Jesus Jesus is the Face of God 

towards men and the face of man towards God. The purusha of the Upani- 
shads is the non-dual interiority of man and God (Diary, 28.12,71). 

Some of the above extracts call for further explanation, but this 
is not the place for that. A close friend and disciple of Abhishikta- 
nanda wrote of him shortly after his death: 

His spiritual path essentially consisted in the complete appropriation of 
the advaitic experience of the Upanishadic rishis, without however losing hold 
of his own rootedness in the Christian tradition He never ceased to con- 

template the My.stery— at once the Mystery which has a Face, even as the 
Gospel presents it to us in the person of Jesus; and at the same time, the 
Mystery that has no face, as it was revealed in the heart of India’s rishis. For 
him there was but one single and unique act of contemplation, centred unfail- 
ingly on the non-dual experience of the absolute and unique aham asmi, preg- 
nant with the resonance of the T AM’ of Yahweh which Jesus pronounced 
in his own name. That Aham is the mystery realized by Swamiji, the essence 
of his illumination.* 

The severe heart-attack in July 1973, from which Swami Abhi- 
shiktananda nearly died on the spot, was an experience of intense 
realization. “In seeing myself so weak, so incapable of thought, of 
movement, I was freed from being identified with this / which had 

Continued on p. 167 

8. Abhishiktananda, The Further Shore, Delhi, ISPCK, 1975. pp. ix-x. 



A Prophet Disowned 

Sttwai Vpadhyaya Brahntabandhav* 

\ 

C. FONSBCA, SJ. 


U PADHYAYA Brahmabandhav was born Bhavani Charan Baner- 
jee on February llth 1861 in the remote village of Khanyan, 36 
miles due north of Calcutta in an orthodox Bengalee Brahmin 
family. The family came under the influence of the reform move- 
ment in Bengal and had a strong aflSnity for Christianity. His ujicle, 
Kalicharan Banerjee was a protestant minister and his father had 
leanings towards Catholicism. He was brought up in a traditional 
Hindu household and his EngUsh education in several protestant 
schools in Calcutta was supplemented by an exposure to Sanskrit lore 
and learning at a pathshala in Bhatpur. 

In his boyhood, he was characterized by physical, moral and 
intellectual vigour. He topped his class, played a good game of 
cricket and foot-ball and was the terror of the local bullies. His 
youth culminated in two juvenile escapades in which, caught up in 
the growing nationalist sentiments of his time, he endeavoured to 
enlist in the armed forces of a native state, to liberate his country from 
political subjection. He returned home disillusioned. He was com- 
pelled in 1880 to give up his post as a teacher after a bout of illness. 
He sought to recuperate his health by a visit to the holy places on the 
Himalayas. The mystique of the mountains worked a spiritual 
transformation in him and he returned a mature young man with his 
juvenile fantasies behind him. 

In 1882 he was back in Calcutta, a teacher at the Free Church 
Institution. It was these years which gave a new direction to his 
life. He came into contact with most of the leading lights of the Bengal 
renaissance, Vivekananda, Keshub Chandra Sen, Priya Nath Mullick, 
Ramakrishna Pramahamsa and P. C. Mozumdar. But it was to 
Keshub Chandra Sen that he was most powerfully drawn. He was 
formally initiated into the New Dispensation Church of Keshub 
Chandra on the 6th of January 1887, as a Brahmo missionary. At 

*This paper was read as Inaugural Lecture at the beginning of the academic 
year of Jnana Deepa Vidyapeeth, Pune, in June 1979. 
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the invitation of a fellow Brahmo student, Sadhu Hiranand, a Siadhi, 
Bhavani left for Sind the following year to help in the founding of a 
school at Hyderabad. 


Spiritual Odyssey 

Bhavani arrived in Sind, bringing with him more than an ability 
to teach. He was pervaded with what Sibnath Shastri describes in 
his History of the Brahmo Santa j as that “Christian sentiment, namely, 
an enthusiasm for saving fellow-sinners by carrying to them the new 
gospel”.’ Bhavani’s enthusiasm was infectious. He gathered an 
increasing number of followers around him. He delivered lectures 
in the Brahmo Samaj, won admiration by his knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and, in general, played the part of a Brahmo missionary. 
This was 1888. In the course of the same year, he was to undergo 
an experience which proved to be the turning point of his life. While 
nursing his father in Multan during an illness from which he never 
recovered, Bhavani chanced upon a copy of Bruno’s Catholic Belief 
— a popular exposition of the faith — from his father’s library. It 
was an experience similar to that of Debendranath Tagore, when a 
scrap of paper containing a puranic verse was blown by the wind to 
lodge against his foot and the reading of which turned him to religion ; 
or nearer still, like the “tolle, lege” of St Augustine. From boyhood, 
Bhavani had grown up with a personal attachment to Christ, a feeling 
no doubt fostered by his Christian uncle and the Protestant schools 
he had attended; and still more by Keshub Chandra’s lyrical effusions 
on the person of Christ. Now his mind was in a ferment. It took 
him all through the years 1889 and 1890 amidst his various activities, 
to give final shape to his conflicting thoughts. At the end of 1890 
at a meeting of Protestants in Calcutta, he said: "1 am longing to be 
engrafted on the vine of which you are already the branches and the 
body of which you are members.”’’ Rejecting the Church of England, 
in which he was baptized on the 26th of February, 1891, he entered 
the Catholic Church on September 1st, 1891. He took the name, 
Theophilus. 


But Bhavani remained true to his vocation of a missionary, only 
his allegiance was transferred from Brahmoism to Catholic Christian- 
ity, “Ever since I became a Catholic”, he used to say, “my one 
object has been to bring India to the Faith.”® Accordingly, he deli- 
vered lectures and held prayer meetings in Karachi and Hyderabad 


1. Sibnath Sastri, History of the Brahma Samaj, I, p. 
Kumar Das, The Shadow of the Cross, p. 97. 

2. B. Animananoa, The Blade, p. 43. 

3. The Blade, p. 50, 
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in the style a l^i^uno mioUter. His frieods, Parmanand and 
' Khondia^ soon joined him and were baptized. In the tradition- 
bound and strait-laced Latin Christianity of North India, he was an 
odd figure. An evangelical free-booter, be fitted in nowhere. He 
woo the sympathy of some; others tolerated him, and pot a few 
viewed him with suspicion and distrust. Always a man of action, he 
needed the discipline of journalism to give shape and substance to his 
thoughts and wider diffusion to his ideas. In 1894 he founded the 
Sophia, a monthly Catholic journal at Karachi, after he had wrung 
grudging permission for its publication from the Superior Regular of 
the Jesuits, Fr Jurgens. It continued publication from January 1894 
till March 1899, when it was suppressed by ecclesiastical authority in 
circumstances that can only be described as tragic. The Sophia was 
both the vehicle of his thoughts and ideas and the record of his intel- 
lectual development. In it can be traced his pursuit of his ideal — 
the conversion of India. Writing in October 1894, under the title, 
“Conversion of India — An Appeal”, he says: “Theism is the pre- 
amble of faith and it will be unwise to attempt to build up the structure 
of the supernatural religion of Christ before the solid foundation of 
Theism is properly laid.”* He called, therefore, for a “deadly warfare” 
against the Arya Samaj, the Brahmos and Tljeosophy which had led 
the Hindus astray. While the Sophia continued publication, he was 
everywhere, in Lahore, Amritsar, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, and 
Trichinopoly, lecturing and arguing in defence of his new-found faith 
with Pauline deal and perseverance. In December 1894, he published 
in the pages of Sophia a “Declaration”; “I have adopted the life of 
Bhikshu (mendicant) Sannyasi. . .my new name is Upadhyaya Brahma- 
bandhu.”® Arrayed in the saffron robe of the Indian Sannyasi for 
which he was expelled from the Church in Hyderabad, he took to 
wearing a large ebony cross suspended from his neck to set at rest the 
suspicion of his fellow-Catholics and to re-assure the Archbishop of 
Bombay, whose permission for free access to the Churches of his 
archdiocese he had obtained with some difficulty. 

With his identity as a Catholic Sannyasi now assured, he entered 
the lists against the presiding religious sects in India on behalf of the 
faith he had embraced. He condemned the potter God of the Arya 
Samaj, which taught the eternity of matter ; the changing God of the 
Brahmos, which evolved into the non-ego; the zero God of the Theo- 
sophists, which had no existence. He attacked the Brahmo editor 
of Unity and Minister “for his extreme virulence against Christianity” ;« 


4. Sophia, October 1894, p. 16. 

5. Sophia, December 1894, p. 1. 

6. Sophia, September 189S, p. 11. 
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the Arya Samaj for denying the religious belief that “the state pf sal- 
vation is everlasting”;^ and challenged Mrs Besant to open dehate. 
In his eyes, Sophia wds “an honoured instrument in carrying out his 
(Christ’s) glorious work of the conversion of India”.* 

By 1896, he realized that his attitude of sustained antagonism to 
the non-Christian religions would not produce the results he anti- 
cipated. His approach became more positive and turned increasingly 
so over the years. In January, 1896, he proclaimed a “new programme” 
for Sophia: it included “to baptise the truths of Hindu philosophy and 
build them up as stepping stones to the Catholic Faith”.* The idea 
took a whole year to mature. In February 1897, he appealed to the 
Bishops of India to take note of a “great crisis in the history of 
India”. 

Who . . . will save India at this juncture ? . . . The Catholic Church 

alone A score of learned and zealous missionaries, holy men of ascetic 

habits, and a metaphysical turn of mind issuing from a common centre of 
operations established in India, subject to a common central authority, travel- 
ling all over India, giving lectures and holding public disputations with pundits 
can, we feel sure, transform the face of educated India within a few years . . , , 
We appeal 4o the noble dignitaries of the Church to give this matter their 
serious consideration. 

In July 1897, he returned to the subject of the relation between 
Christianity and Hindu philosophy: 

We have no definite idea as regards the mocins operandi of making Hindu 
philosophy the handmaid of Christianity. The task is difficult and beset with 
many dangers. But we have a conviction, and it is growing day by day, that 
the Catholic Church will find it hard to conquer India unless she makes Hindu 
philosophy hew wood and draw water for her.’* 

In December 1897, Upadhyaya left Bombay for Calcutta which 
he now made his permanent home. The Sadharan Samaj, a dissident 
group of the Brahmo Samaj, invited him to address its young men. 
He lectured on Vedanta, on the doctrine of Karma and Brahmoism, 
in his usual critical style, bu^ the crowds gathered around him and 
visitors flocked to converse with and consult him. The Sophia now 
shifted its offices to Calcutta with Animananda, later the author of 
his biography. The Blade, as its manager. The May number of Sophia 
carried an article under the heading, “A Catholic Monastery in India”. 
The tone of the article is subdued and tentative. “The scheme has 


7. Sophia, October 1895, p. 3. 

8. Sophia, January 1896, p. 1. 

9. Sophia, January 1896, p. 5. 

10. Sophia, February 1897, pp. 11-12. 

11. So^ia, July 1897, pp. 8-9. 
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not been elaborated” bnt Upadbyaya outlines its object add its 
main features. He writes: 

Monastic life is exceedingly congenial to the sc^ of India. In this age 
of materialism when contemplative life is despised, India is still dotted over with 
monasteries. . . . This natural asceticism, if elevated to the supernatural order, 
will bear luxuriant fruit.' . . . The ancient land of the Aryans ^ to be won 
over to Catholic faith and who can achieve the conquest but Hindu Catholic 
Sannyasis inspired with the spirit of the ancient monks ?'> 

The idea of an Indian monasticism met with immediate favour- 
able comment from several quarters. Upadhyaya reports that “a 
prelate, well known for his missionary ztal, has been gracious enough 
to offer his apostolic protection and patronage to the monastery”; 
that a high circle of ecclesiastics and laymen have welcomed the idea 
with enthusiasm; that a European gentleman has selected a site for 
the monastery and promised cooperation in finding ways and means 
to secure it. An appreciative leader in the Catholic Watchman of 
Madras, obviously under clerical editorship, given the times, has 
favoured the scheme, but raised the first warning note that its practical 
execution ‘‘must be necessarily involved in great difficulties”.** The 
Jaffna Guardian, quoted in the August number of Sophia, commented: 
‘‘Upadhyaya Brahmabandhav is so full of the love of souls that he 
now aims at ‘‘carrying the torch of Catholic faith to the darkest nooks 
and corners of India !” But it could not refrain from expressing its 
doubts on its acceptability to ecclesiastical authority.*® These pro- 
gnostications proved only too true in the event. 

In his article on ‘‘A Catholic Monastery in India” Upadhyaya had 
mentioned Hindu Catholic Sannyasis as the only agents who could 
achieve the conquest of India for the Catholic faith. The expression 
Hindu Catholic was not a peripheral reference, but contained in seed 
a concept that when developed would throw light on a line of thought 
central to his whole life and character. This he did in another article, 
‘‘Are we Hindus ?”*• 

By birth we are Hindu, he explains, “and shall remain Hindu till death. 
But as dvija (twice born), by virtue of our sacramental rebirth, we are Catho- 
lic. .. . The more strictly do we practise our universal faith, the better do we 
grow as Hindus. . . . Do we believe in Hinduism 7 The question must be 
understood before it can be answered. Hinduism has no definite creed .... 
The test of being a Hindu cannot, therefore, lie in religious opinions. . . . We 
are Hindus so far as our phjrsical 4nd mental constitution is concerned, but 
in regard to our immortal souls, we are Catholic. We are Hindu Catholic.*’ 

12. Sophia, May 1898, p. 79. 

13. Sophia, May 1898, pp. 78-79. 

14. Sophia, July 1898, pp. 107-108. 

15. Sophia, August 1898, pp. 125-126. * 
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Early 1899 saw the foundation of the eagerly awaited Catholic 
Math at Jubbulpore under the aegis of the then Bishop of Nagpur, 
Mgr Pelvat. There were three monks, Upadhyaya, Anitnananda and 
another. They prayed, fasted, studied, and begged for their support 
in the streets of Jubbulpore. During the Lent of that year, Upadhyaya 
retired to a hill where he lived in solitude, in prayer and severe 
asceticism. 

In October 1898, Fr A. Hegglin who had befriended Upadhyaya 
in Hyderabad had recorded in his diary that “Upadhyaya’s daring, 
independent procedure caused anxiety to his superiors.”** This 
anxiety had already translated itself into action by a letter of Mgr 
Zale.ski expressing his opposition to the project on Junj 17th 1898 — 
a stand which received approbation from Rome three months later 
(September 13th, 1898). 

The monastery was closed and the inmates dispersed ; Upadhyaya 
and Animananda retired to Calcutta to continue the publication of 
Sophia. But Upadhyaya carried away with him from his hours of 
solitary meditation on the banks of the Narmada a new identity, that 
of a Catholic Vedantist. From being an intransigent and uncom- 
promising opponent of the Vedantism of the Brahmos and of Viveka- 
nanda, he stood forth as the champion of a Vedanta that “was a purer 
form of theism than that even of Aristotle”. He came to realize that 
the central problem of the Vedantists — the relation of the Absolute 
and the world — could be resolved only in a Christian sense. “Maya”, 
he wrote, “is what St Thomas calls ‘creatio passiva’ — passive creation. 

It is a quality of all that is not Brahman and is defined by the Angelic 
Doctor as ‘the habitude of having being from another and resulting 
from the operation of God’.”** “Maya is more expressive of the 
doctrine of creation than the Latin root creare.”*® So much for 
Upadhyaya’s Maya. 

The first number of the Weekly Sophia (as distinguished from its 
predecessor, the Monthly) appeared on June 16th 1900. It proclaimed 
itself to be a review of politics, sociology, literature and comparative 
theology. In September 1900, Mgr Zaleski wrote to the Vicar General, 
of Calcutta, Fr V. Marchal, complaining of the tone of the review and 
asking him to make Upadhyaya resign. Upadhyaya did so. But 
the Apostolic Delegate struck again. This time a mortal blow. 
Sophia's largest readership was among the Catholics of the then Madras 
Presidency, especially the new converts. In a letter to the Archbishop 
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of Madras, Zale^ warned the Catholics of his delegation ‘^against 
associating with and reading the said periodical Sophia".* ^ 

The unfortunate incident is best told in Upadhyaya’s own words. 
In a Hy-leaf addressed, with his usual delicacy of feeling, “For Catholic 
Readers Only”, he writes: “A little over a month ago the Catholic 
community of India were startled by the publication of a ]^aragraph 
followed by a letter over the signature of His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, denouncing Sophia of all other papers in the world.” 
Upadhyaya bowed to authority and stopped publication in December 
19(W. 

But journalism was his passion. In 1901, he launched the 
Twentieth Century, a journal that “will discuss and agitate all questions 
involving the welfare of India. It will infuse public spirit into the 
Catholic body and bring us into touch with our countrymen.”*® Mgr 
Zaleski was in Rome when his attention was drawn to this new jour- 
nalistic venture of Upadhyaya. In a letter given at Rome, outside 
the Flaminian Gate, dated 20th June 1901, he forbade Catholics residing 
in the limits of his Delegation “to read, to subscribe to, and have any 
connection with the above said monthly review.”** In a letter to the 
Bombay Examiner, Upadhyaya challenged the action of the Delegate 
and clarified his position: “My writings in Sophia have never been 
found to contain errors by the ecclesiastical authorities. I have never 
shown any inclination not to submit my writings to ecclesiastical 
judgment. I am not alone. There are high-placed ecclesiastics who 
are on my side.” But all to no avail. Zaleski was adamant. 

Catholic though he was, and of impeccable credentials, inspitc of 
his conflicts with Church authorities, Upadhyaya remained at heart 
the 19th century Bengali reformer he was, in the tradition of Ram 
Mohan Roy, Vivekananda and Keshub Chandra Sen. A voyage to 
England was integral to their intellectual development. Contact with 
England and English thought seemed necessary to round off their 
western-oriented education. Upadhyaya embarked for Genoa on 
the 5th October, 1901, leaving to the care of Animananda his school, 
the Saraswat Ayatan, he had recently founded. Rome overwhelmed 
him when he arrived there on November 1st, 1901. In England, he 
was in demand as a lecturer at Oxford and Cambridge. But Western 
civilization, contrary to the expectations of his friends in India, who 
thought that “contact with Europeans would sober him down in his 
denunciation of Western culture”,®* repelled him by its materialism. 
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He was back in Calcutta in August 1903. convinced that “India should 
not give up her ancient wisdom and her hoary, time-tri^ social insti- 
tutions”.®'' His views underwent a sea-change. His nationalism 
surfaced and became the driving force of his life. He became the 
editor and publisher in Calcutta of the Sandhya, a virulently nationalist 
daily. He moved closer to the political circles of his time. The paper 
was published in Bengalee and both its contents and language preserved 
it from the interference of ecclesiastical authorities. But the style and 
policies it pursued — a sustained attack on the British government — 
drew down upon it the resentment and animosity of the Bengal govern- 
ment which initiated repressive measures against it. 

Freed from ecclesiastical control upon his activities, Upadhyaya 
now sought to put into practice, in his own life, his cherished vision 
of what an Indian Catholic should be — in custom and manners, in 
observing caste and social di.stinctions, “genuine Hindus, but in their 
immortal souls, Catholics”. The experiments, bold and innovative, 
led to serious doubts amongst his Christian friends as to whether he 
had not abandoned his faith. Animananda, his earliest and most 
faithful companion, felt it his duty to sever connections with him after 
the Saraswati puja which was performed in the school they conducted 
in Simla street. In July 1904. he delivered a lecture on ‘Sree Krishna’ 
in refutation of an attack on the personality of Krishna, by the Rev. 
J. N. Farquhar. “There is a vast difference between Christ and 
Krishna”, he admitted in his lecture; nevertheless, his Catholic friends 
were not satisfied and his lyrical description of Shree Krishna’s life 
and teachings seemed to confirm their worst fears. Upadhyaya re- 
mained impervious to criticism. A few months before his death, he 
underwent at his own request the Hindu rite of Prayaschitta. “This 
is the consummation of your Vedanta”, exclaimed a friend.*® Upa- 
dhyaya defended the legitimacy of his action. In the August number of 
the Twentieth Century he had written: “Society cannot arrogate to itself 
the power of removing moral defilements, but it has every right to 
punish social defilements.” The social defilement from which Upa- 
dyaya sought purification was his recent voyage abroad and his inter- 
dining with foreigners which was prohibited by Hindu law-givers. 

Under the influence of this new attitude, Upadhyaya’s religious 
practice showed, at least externally, a marked diminution, though 
Miss Agnes Khemchand, the last surviving member of his intimate 
associates, states in a letter that “he was known to slip off to Serampore 
to hear mass”®* and f ulfil his obligations. His political activities 
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seemed to require this suppression oi^ his Christian identity in public, 
though whether this was warranted or not, is arguable, 

On September 10th, 1907, the Government 'decided to strike, 
Upadhyaya, with his printer Sarada Charan Sen, and the manager of 
the Sandhya office were taken into custody. Bail was granted, but 
they had to attend court, day after day. Long hours in the dock told 
on his physical condition and aggravated an incipient attack of hernia. 
An operation seemed imperative. In the Campbell Hospital in Cal- 
cutta, as an under-trial prisoner and hence under police surveillance, 
he underwent the operation successfully. But three days later, in cir- 
cumtances that seem dubious, though not necessarily so, he succumbed 
to an infection showing all the apparent symptoms of tetanus. He 
died on Sunday, 27th October 1907, in his 47th year. The end was 
sudden and unexpected. Fr Berghmans, his parish-priest, hurried to 
the death-bed to claim the body, but was refused his request. Upa- 
dhyaya had not made any entry in the hospital register under the 
heading religion, as that was, he affirmed, no concern of anybody but 
himself. His death was regarded as a providential release, since some 
of his friends feared as Miss Agnes Khemchand states, that “he would 
have been hanged as an extremist, or, at least, given a life-term.”' * 

The funeral procession was more a triumphant march accorded 
to a national hero than the lonely and hurried cremation it might 
ordinarily have been. Yet the enthusiasm was short-lived. The ashes 
were consigned to the river and the broad stream of the Ganges carried 
them away into oblivion; forgotten not only by his countrymen, but 
even by his co-religionists. The Catholic Church in India did not even 
record the event, if she was aware of it at all; and ignored, with an 
indifference she could ill-afford, the passing away of one of the greatest 
and most devoted of her sons in recent times. 

Jesus Son of God 

Upadhyaya has left us no apologia. The spiritual odyssey of so 
unique a convert who made his own way into the Church from a back- 
ground deeply coloured by the dominant Hindu sectarianism of his 
day, cannot but find a place in any effort to understand his mind and 
character. Perhaps it is an attribute of his unobtrusive and selfless 
nature, that he never, inspite of being constantly engaged in polemics 
of one form or another, felt it necessary to lay bare his soul to his 
readers. But he has left behind numerous clues which when viewed 
together present, to a quite marked degree, an accurate picture of his 


28. Ibid. 
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mind as it passed from a reverence of and devotion to the Christ of 
Jiriibcrals to a whole-hearted acceptance of the Christ of the Gospels. 


It will be recalled that the young Upadhyaya had fallen under 
the spell of Keshub Chandra. One can imagine the impact on his 
mind as the master poured out, in burning eloquence, his singular 
devotion to the person of Christ: “Christ, my sweet Christ, the brightest 
jewel of my heart, the necklace of my soul, for twenty years have I 
cherished him in this miserable heart. Though often defiled and 
persecuted by the world, 1 have found sweetness and joy unutterable 
in my master Jesus. “Who rules India ? Not politics or diplomacy, 
but Christ. None but Jesus ever deserved this bright precious diadem 
India. And Jesus shall have it.”^® 


Upadhyaya, four years after his conversion, recalled these words 
and asked himself; 

Why did not Keshub Chandra Sen accept Christ as the eternal Son of 
God 7 . . . Was it not he who checked the tide of the conversion of educated 
India to Christianity .... He considered Christ to be ‘the culmination of 
humanity’, ‘the last manifestation of Divinity’, ‘an example of true sonship’ 
and ‘perfect self-surrender’. Therefore he calls him the Son of God, even the 
only-begotten Son, but not because he believed Christ to be an eternal person 

in the bosom of the Godhead The eternal distinction of Persons in the one 

same Godhead . . . (was) to Keshub either a verbal quibble or polytheism. . . . 
Let us now see what was the real cause which made the mind of Keshub . . . 
wholly impervious to the Christian doctrine of his eternal Personality. To 
our mind the principle cause was that he was not aware of the supernatural 
destiny of man as taught by the Catholic Church. He knew what was the 
Protestant doctrine of supernatural life . . . ; he saw very little difference be- 
tween his idea of natural life and the Protestant idea of supernatural life. He 
had no conception of the supernatural except in the sense of its being anti- 
national, unreasonable and superstitious.’' 

Two years later, he takes up the same thought and enlarges upon 
it. He states that the Brahmas, under the influence of Christian 
theism, rejected the Vedantic idea of the absolute God and affirmed 
that creation was “a derived and contingent existence". But their 
protestant spirit has led them to the other extreme that “God is not 
self-sufficient, that actual, finite existence is a necessary correlative 
to the Infinite. ... If they had stuck to Christian theism. . ., they would 
have seen the wonderful fitness of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity 


29. Quoted in R. De Smet, “Hindu Philosophy in English”, 
Philosophical Quarterly, March 1968, p. 12. 

30. Quoted in V. S. Naravane, Modern Indian Thought, p. 43. 

31. Sophia, February 1895, pp. 14-15. 

32. Sophia, August 1897, p. 9. 
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Could it.be that these reflections mirror the movements of his 
mind as he reflected on the new doctrines that be discovered in Bruno's 
Catholic Belief which started him off in quest of the truth ? Did Bruno 
carry him beyond Keshub Chandra and the Brahmos, beyond the 
Unitarian influences he would surely have imbibed from his contact 
with them, and reveal to him the world of the supernatural and the 
Triune God, the goal of the Vedantic Brahmajynyasa — the desire to 
know God as he is; the mysterious Sat-CitMnanda of the ancient 
rishis ? There seems to be a confirmation of this. The enlightenment 
that the first moments of his conversion brought him remained to 
dominate his thoughts and found expression in the magnificent canticle, 
Vande Saccid&nandam,^^ now sung in our Churches. It remains the 
only tribute of recognition which — belatedly — the Church in India 
has paid to one of her noblest sons. 

Hindu and Catholic 

Upadhyaya was the last of the Bengal Reformers who grappled 
with the problem of tradition and change which was the central con- 
cern of the religious, social and political movement that began with 
Ram Mohan Roy. Under the Moghuls, Hinduism easily moved into 
an acceptance of the monotheism of the Sufis but with the arrival of 
the British and with them, the aggressive protestant missionaries, the 
Baptists and the Unitarians, they saw that their traditional religious 
positions were subjected to a grave intellectual assault. The conti- 
nuity of their traditions had to be maintained against the danger of 
its ultimate disintegration. On the other hand, the new social and 
political policy that the new rulers had introduced forced its accep- 
tance upon them by a rationality which appeared to them to be un- 
answerable. Each reformer wrestled with this problem in his own 
mind and proposed a solution which his contemporary or successor 
either rejected or sought to improve upon. The catalyst of this intel- 
lectual ferment was the magnetic person of Christ, the lode-star, to 
whose attraction they reacted in their various ways. As Sisir Kumar 
Das says: Since Ram Mohan Roy “all religious movements in Bengal 
became related directly or indirectly to the Christian challenge.”** 
It can be claimed for Upadhyaya that, having inherited this problem 
from his intellectual forbears, he was the first to resolve the dichotomy 
between Hinduism and Christianity which had so exercised the minds 
of his predecessors and had defied a solution at their hands. 

The problem existed at two levels, philosophical and religious, and 
the Serampore missionaries based their objections on both grounds. 

33. So^ia, October 1898, p. 145. 

34. Sisir Kumar Das, The Shadow of the Cross, p. 40. 
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“What puzzled them most was the apparent absence of any i&eta- 
Dhysical basis for Good and Evil. The doctrine of maya, they thought. 
Lnics the very reality of the world and leaves no room for ethitS.”*® 
From Ham Mohan Roy to Pratap Chandra Mozumdar the whole 
succession of reformers fot almost a centuty took up the challenge 
and attempted a defense which varied according to their individual 
predilections. Their attitude to Christianity remained ambivalent, 
for there remained an insoluble conflict between their respect for 
Christ and attachment to their national tradition and social practices. 
The strategy evolved was to avoid all metaphysical involvement. Ram 
Mohan’s ethical Christ was isolated from all claims to divinity, hence 
also from the Incarnation and the Trinity. He attempted, in reality, 
to found “a non-Christian Christianity”.®' He favoured by preference 
“moral doctrines, tending. . .to the maintenance of the peace and 
harmony of mankind at large” and “beyond the reach of metaphysical 
perversion”.'^ Dcbendranath Tagore rejected Advaita and his 
Western-oriented theism ended in mysticism. Keshub Chandra who 
inherited the mantle of Dcbendranath moved closest to Christianity. 
Less rationalist than Ram Mohan Roy, he sought a synthesis of all 
religions “in a fundamental intuition of God or a God-vision”.®* The 
“polished abstraction of modern metaphysics” found no place in his 
philosophy.®* 

Unlike his mentor Keshub Chandra, Upadhyaya approached the 
problem from a Christian stance and successfully reconciled Christ 
with Hinduism. His doctrine of maya led man “to his true goal, creat- 
ing him, as it were, in himself outside God, but preventing him all the 
time from resting anywhere except at the feet of God”.*® His dis- 
tinction between Samaj and Sadhana Dharma allowed him to affirm: 
“We are Hindu Catholics.” 

Faithful under Trial . . . 

The high-light of Upadhyaya’s life, the reason for which he is 
most remembered, is not so much his successes as the final failure of 
the career he had charted out for himself. It began with the closure 
of his Jubbulpore monastery, followed, in succession, by the suppres- 
sion of the monthly and the weekly Sophia, and finally of the Twentieth 
Century, by a fiat of the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr Zaleski. After this, 

35. Ibid., p. 35. 

quoted in Sisir Kumar Das, The Shadow of the Cross, p. 39. 

37. Ibid., p. 25. 

^38. Quoted in C. Gaou, Modern and Contemporary Indian Thought (MSS), 

39. Ibid., p. 13. 

40. The BMe, p. 86. . 
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Upadhyaya vanished beyond the horizon of the Church in India and 
th^ was little awareness of the loss that was suffered. 

“Friends and admirers of Upadhyaya have blamed the personality 
of the Delegate. But if Mgr Zaleski was autocratic, Upadhyaya was 
deliberately provocative.”*^ Thus Animananda, his closest , associate 
and partner in every enterprise he undertook. Fr Hegglin considered 
the foundation of the monastery a “daring, independent procedure 
which caused anxiety to his superiors”. Mgr Zaleski condemned the 
(weekly) Sophia as a Catholic publication with no connection with 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities, edited by “unqualified persons” 
who are not Catholics.** 

From an examination of the writings of Upadhyaya, and a study 
of his conduct in relation to the ecclesiastical authorities, it is difficult 
to substantiate these charges. Let us take them in sequence- His 
donning of the saffron garb received the approbation both of the 
Bishop of Lahore and the Archbishop of Bombay, though this hardly 
seemed necessary. The Sophia, similarly, was launched with the 
sanction of the Superior Regular of Bombay, and had as its collabo- 
rator Fr Hegglin, later Professor of Sanskrit at St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. His lecture tour in South India was undertaken at the request 
of the Bishop of Trichinopoly and with the permission of the Arch- 
bishop of Bombay. 

The monastery at Jubbulpore has a history of which Animananda, 
his biographer, either had no knowledge or thought it politic to ignore. 
Writing in the weekly Sophia, on August 4th 1900, Upadhyaya notes 
the passing away of a holy man, in the person of the most Rev. Dr 
Pelvat, Catholic Bishop of Nagpur. He wrote: 

Humility is said to be the queen of virtues. . . . (Bishop Pelvat) was a 
model of humility, ... a man of broad sympathies free from the least preju- 
dice against Indians whom he loved with a paternal heart. Our humble scheme 
of an Indian Catholic Monastery met with a reception from him that 
almost astonished us. He was so far at one with us, in our idea of high caste 
converts observing their caste rules as to eating and drinking, . . . (that) he 
actually held his hands to his mouth, like any poor Indian, to receive the re- 
freshing aqua pura that was poured out into them.*’ 

“Free from the least prejudice against Indians”: was this the 
point at issue between Upadhyaya and Zaleski and others who opposed 
his plans ? 

41. The Blade, p. 107. 

42. Letter to the Archbishop of Madras, dated 20th September 1900, quoted 
in The Blade, p. 91. 

43. Weekly Sophia, August 1900, p. 6. 
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dccriM him a» an ‘■nnnn.USml P«on"-'vord. wlnA 
fi? ^ht oaick He recalled them repeatedly to liij fneiide 

"pTe °„rfaL“lTf thit charge. In June 1896, the CarWc hammer 

reported ; 

Bombay has enjoyed of late the unique sight of a Brahmin convert to the 
Catholic faith delivering lectures as a Catholic sannyasi. ... We congratulate 
the energetic and indefatigable convert on the courage and the si^ss with 
which he has defended the principles of Christian philosophy ““ore his 

countrymen (We) recommend to them again the spreading of the tracts 

from Trichinopoly and of the SopUa** 


Writing in 1928, when he had had time enough to reflect on what 
he said, Fr Castets, who presided at one of Upadhyaya’s lectures in 
the Trichinopoly Town Hall in 1897, testified: “all his expressions were 
perfectly correct.”** 


Recalling his contact with Upadhyaya in England in 1902, Fr 
Rickaby, no ordinary judge in matters scholarly, declared ; “I have 
heard him much spoken against, but he made a good impression on 

me We were very friendly together, and I never discovered in him 

anything unorthodox. . . . Why some of our people talk so much 
against him, I never understood.”^® 

“Upadhyaya”, writes Animananda, “was deliberately provo- 
cative. His strictures on European missionaries were not only offensive, 
they did great harm.”*’ The monthly Sophia commenced publication 
when the Asian world was agog with the turn of events in China. In 
a journal that professedly covered political events, his comments on 
events in China were unavoidable by reason of their importance, and 
caustic by reason of their nature. A few samples will suffice: “The 
Chinese imbroglio is essentially a missionary broil. There are mis- 
sionaries and missionaries. . .those who become all things to all men 
and teach the people to observe the supernatural without violating 
what is natural and national.”** “Our religion teaches us to submit 
with all our heart to the reigning power. ... In spite of this precept 
we advisedly exhort our countrymen to raise a hue and cry against 
European domination.”*® “A missionary paper hailing from Bombay 
docs not approve of the withdrawal of the allied forces from Peking. 


44. Sophia, June 1896, pp, 15-16. 

45. The JBlade, p. 67. 

46. The made, p. 118. 

47. The Blade, p, 107. 

48. Weddy Sophia, July 21st. 1900, p. 2. 

49. Weekly Sophia, August 18th, 19()0, p. 6. 
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... The majority of the missionaries in China — there are noble 
exceptions — religiously believe that China must be brought un^ 
the feet of blessed Europe before she can be brought under the feet of 
"!hrist.”“ “There is the Papal Seminary in Ceylon for the better 
training of indigenous priests — Sanskrit is not to be found insMe 

/ 

Such frank expressions of opinion were obviously not well received 
in certain quarters. But provocation existed on both sides as the 
following quotation aptly illustrates: “We earnestly beseech those 
who have direction of missionary organs to think and speak more 
kindly and more respectfully of the natives of India. If, however, they 
cannot see their way to take a favourable view of Indian political 
aspirations, we would request them to adopt the golden rule of main- 
taining silence.’’®* 

Upadhyaya admitted that the suppression of Sophia was due to 
his political views: “Sophia has been loyal to the Church, and loyal 
shall she remain to the end of her existence.” But, he asked, “should 
she remain faithless to her country’s cause ?”®® Till the publication 
of a rebuttal of the Delegate’s charges in December 1900, his conduct 
as a loyal son of the Church was above reproach. He bowed silently 
and unquestioningly to the arbitrary dissolution of his monastery at 
Jubbulpore; again his submissiveness before ecclesiastical authority 
at the out-Iawing of the monthly Saphia was absolute. Before the 
final suppression of its successor, the weekly Sophia, he resigned the 
editorship to appease the authorities; but, wjien this led to the paper 
being declared to be under heathen management, he resumed the 
editorship. He then requested to be placed under absolute control 
of censorship, but this was refused. “All acts of submissivencss and 
concessions have been of no avail”, he lamented. 

It is difficult to fault the Apostolic Delegate in the performance 
of his official duties. As ecclesiastical proconsul, he took his orders 
from Rome. The Church, under Leo XIII, was engaged in appeasing 
the anti-Catholic states in Europe. It could hardly follow a different 
polity in the sensitive areas of the colonies. Moreover, for all his 
leanings towards liberalism, Leo XIII “was never able to divest himself 
of a somewhat imperialistic conception of the Church’s role”.** The 
Delegate’s office was neither pastoral nor missionary, but bureaucratic. 


50. Weekly Sophia, September 15th, 1900, p. 2. 
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However it was the Jesuits during the last quarter of the 19th 
century- the vigilant watchdogs of Catholic orthodoxy - who first 
raised the alarm- Zeleski was waiting for just such a cue to act, and 
then proceeded to do so with bureaucratic thoroughness. It was not 
Zalcski file Delegate, so much as Zaleski the man, who proved unequal 
to the situation. If the graciousness and benevolence of Mgr Pelvat 
had been his, the Church in India, in a missionary doldrums as it was 
at the time, would have witnessed the opening of a glorious new chapter 
in her history that would have made ample amends for the disastrous 
mishandling of De Nobili’s experiment. In the final analysis, it can be 
said with justification that Upadhyaya, more than those who opposed 
him, emerged with honour from this unfortunate episode. No matter 
what his trials, he remained a faithful son of the Church, till his death. 

. . .Ajtd unto Death ? 

But did he ? This was the question that agitated the minds of 
his friends and associates when the circumstances of his death were 
made known. A controversial figure all his life, he became even more 
so after his death. His last years gave evidence of an ambiguity in rela- 
tion to his faith, so that it was bruited abroad that he had returned to 
Hinduism. Certain actions of his, like the Shuddhi ceremony he under- 
went a few months before his death, the lecture on Krishna which 
extolled the character of the god before a Hindu audience, and his 
refusal to list himself as a Catholic in the register of the Campbell 
Hospital where he died, gave evidence enough for such an impression. 
Yet, he could well have pleaded, as he did with reference to Anima- 
nanda’s defection: “1 have been misunderstood.” Everyone of these 
actions was consistent with his principles. The purification ceremony 
had a social, not a religious meaning: “Society cannot arrogate to 
itself the power of removing moral defilements, but it has every right 
to punish social violations.” Upadhyaya had declared himself a 
Hindu Catholic. He made a clear distinction between his social 
obligations which were Hindu and his religious beliefs which were 
Catholic. “SamaJ Dharma is the strength of Hinduism, but Sadhana 
Dharma is not its characteristic connotation”. Bolai Dev Sharma, 
an admirer of Upadhyaya, wrote in the Journal Devalaya: “To submit 
to the laws of Varna Ashrama Dharma, though having faith in 
Catholicism — there lies the distinct and original contribution of 
Upadhyaya in the matter of harmonizing Hinduism with Christianity.”®'’ 

The lecture on Krishna was occasioned by an attack on Krishna 
from the Protestant scholar, the Rev. J. N. Farquhar. No Hindu 

55. Quoted in The Blade, p. 202. 
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itndit was ready to cross swords with him. Although known to be 
t GathoUc, Upadhyaya was requested to undertake the task. Two 
et^ures were deliver^, the second one in English. Such a lecture, 
Idivered in 1904, by Upadhyaya, was obviously motivated by national 
lenthnent. He came to the defence of the Hindu race. But his 
ihilosophical stand was inspired by Bankim Chandra, whose ihfluence 
yn Upadhyaya was much greater than is generally realized. Upadhyaya’s 
jasic distinction between the avatar of Krishna and the incarnation 
if Christ was inspired by Bankim Chandra. Bankihi’s Dharma “was 
issentially Hindu doctrines explained within the framework of Comte’s 
ihilosOphy. To him religion was culture.’’*** “God is the ideal man’’, 
leclared Bankim, “and therefore, he is the ideal of man. Or to put 

in other words, the ideal man or perfect man is God. Krishna is 
in ideal man, and therefore Krishna is God.’’*’ A friend asked 
Upadhyaya: “Why do you always speak of Krishna and never of 
rhrist ?’’ Upadhyaya replied: “Christ is like the sun. . .and Krishna, 
* ras-golla !’’ He couldn’t have been clearer. 

His refusal to fill the column under ‘religion’ in the hospital register 
vas based on the principle that the state had no right to, pry into such 
natters of conscience** — a principle as valid under the autocratic regime 
f Lord Curzon as it is today. Ultimately the question whether 
Upadhyaya died a Catholic can only be answered by his contemporaries 
ind associates. Rabindra Nath Tagore called him a Roman Catholic 
.*edantin. Hemendra Prasad Ghosc and Narendra Nath Sen, his 
:ollaborators on the Sandhya, were of the same opinion. Fr J. B. 
ioflfmann, who can be trusted to have expressed a well-founded 
)pinion, wrote in a letter to Animananda: “Upadhyaya did not rc- 
lounce the faith in the Catholic Church and he considered himself 
member of the Catholic Church to the end.’’** 

Prophet for Today P 

Is Upadhyaya, with his ideals, his perceptions, his vision of the 
uture Church in India and the programme he elaborated for its ful- 
ilment, relevant to the Church today ? The answer can be in the 
iflirmative, only with certain qualifications. Upadhyaya was a man 
)f his times and his ideas were circumscribed by the religious and 
ocial conditions in which he lived. When he stated, “What strikes 
wery observer of the missionary field of work in India, is its frightful 
barrenness*’,** the state ment was true at the time. He admits that 
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there were conversions of “famine-stricken children, and also of non* 
Aryans not within the pale of Hinduism.’ All too true in the 1900s^ 
but no longer valid in any sense, least of all, in the rather deprecatory 
tone in which he made the concession. “The Gospel is preaciml to 
the poor”; and the caste Hindus in India have no pre-emptive daira 
on that divine ministration. And yet, in respect of them, Upadhyaya 
is right when he says: Christianity “stands in the corner, like an exotic 
stunted plant with poor foliage, showing little or no promise of 
blossom. Conversions are almost nil as far as the Hindu community 
is concerned.’’*! What was the reason for this fatal neglect ? The 
19th century Church in India was not prepared to shed its Western 
and foreign image and make itself native to the soil. If it had heeded 
at that propitious time the prophetic utterances of its greatest convert 
and most erudite and perceptive of its thinkers, it would not today be 
grappling so darkly with the problem of an Indian theology, or the 
even more elusive search for inculturatioi'n. This new conoern is born 
of the realization that Hindu India will accept Christ only on its own 
terms. Upadhyaya realized this early in his career when he assumed 
the identity of sannyasi ; and his subsequent success in gaining admit- 
tance into the social and religious circles of Hindu society only proved 
the correctness of his perception. He was an uncompromising critic 
of the Arya Samaj, yet he was invited to deliver a memorial lecture 
on Dayanand Saraswati; his vitriolic attacks on P. C. Majumdar and 
the Sadharan Samaj did not prevent his being requested to address 
their young men who were leaning towards atheism; he had once 
described the life of Krishna as “the source of incalculable mischief”,** 
but he was called upon to answer Farquhar’s attack on this popular 
deity. Even modern Catholic sannyasis have often expressed surprise 
at the friendly reception they have received in orthodox Hindu house- 
holds. 

Writing of the Church in India, he said: “There has not been a 
single theologian, not even a philosopher, who has made any impression 
on the Christian science of divinity.” In support of this, opinion, one 
could go further and ask; “Has Christianity in India, ia all the 2000 
years of its existence in this country, produced even a heresy ?” 
Upadhyaya s urgent demand for a Vedantic Christianity calls for the 
serious, attention of a Church presently pre-occupied with Western 
European theological debates, and South American social orientations. 
Upadhyaya s message rings down the decades with special relevance 
today. “By birth we are Hindus and shall remain Hindus till death. 
But by virtue of our sac ramental rebirth, we are Catholic.” 

61. Ibid. 
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Correspondence 

A Footnote to " Rethinking Missunt Policies " ' 


Dear Editor 

Thou^ Archbishop B. D'Souza’a article was published in the last November 
issue of ViDYAiYon, our attention was drawn to it recently when a missionary 
rtferred to it to justify his appro^ to conversion. We wish to make it clear from 
the very beginning that whatever is expressed in this letter is written with the greatest 
respect and regard for one of the leading Bishops of India. 

There are many points made by Archbishop Eugene D'Souza which offer us 
ample food for thought. Painful as it may be, we have to accept that the picture 
of our Missions in Northern India is not as bright as we might expect from the efforts 
and missionary labours spent on this region during the last two hundred years. We 
may have to reassess our missicwiary policy and revamp our technique of approadi 
to the non-Christians. 

There are also in the article many valuable suggestions. Correctives for our 
pastoral deficiencies are pointed out, which if brought to bear on our missionary 
planning, will take us a long way towards setting ri^t errors and omissions of the 
past and achieving a greater measure of success in the future. 

And yet on the whole the tone of the article is negative, and one ends up with 
a depressing feeling of defeatism. The article reads very much like a litany of 
failures. This is all the more striking when one knows that Archbishop Eugene 
D’Souza is a confirmed optimist. His criticism of our educational methods and his 
evaluation of the little impact we have made on our students seems to us exa^erated. 
Besides, the Church in North India and in other regions has been present in many 
fields of human endeavour and social concern which hardly get a passing reference 
frcmi the Archbishop. Then again it is difficult to believe that priests in certain 
districts of North India find their field of apostolate so narrow (small Christian 
communities) and their scope so limited (difficulty of contact with the non-C^hris- 
tians) that they don't know what to do with their time. Is this possiUe in the 
Northen dioceses and missions where the tasks are so immense and the missionaries 
so few 7 We know a Bishop of one of the dioceses of North India who coidd 
immediately employ one hundred more priests if he had them, and they would 
have their hands full. Surely there are other bishops who are clamouring for more 
priests. 

The final lines of the article leave one with doubts about the very purpose of 
our missionary effort. Archbishop E. D’Souza writes: “To say that “conversion” 
(inverted commas his) or salvation of souls is the only or primary motive of mis- 
sions is to miss the point Christ tried so hard to drive home to his apostles.” It is 
not clear to us from the article what was the point which Christ tried so hard to 
drive home to his apostles. 

The sentence quoted above seems to us a rather ambiguous statement, and one 
triiicb may give rise to serious misunderstandings and wrong interpretations. What 
does the Archbishop mean by salvation of souls ? For, we do believe that salva- 
tion of souls is the primary, if not exclusive, motive of missions. 

In the very opening sentence of the decree Ad Gentes, on the Church’s Missio- 
nary Activity, Vatican II defines the Church as “the universal sacrament of salva- 
tion”, and while this salvation extends to the whole man, the integral man, the 
Church is primarily a spiritual reality, being more directly concerned with the 
spiritual nature of man. “Acting out of the innermost requirements of her own 
(htholicity and in obedience to her Founder’s mandate (Mk 16, 16), she strives to 
proclaim the Qospel to all men” (^.G. 1). 
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Th-n »<»m in the same decree Ad Gentes, while declaring what this “sactamemt 
nr Vaton ^quotes Mk 16, 15f: “Go into the whole world; preach 

to e’vrw creature^ He who believes and is baptized shall be saved, but 
kn not believe shall be condemned.” Hence, continues the decree, “the 

dSty of sSding the fakh and the saving work of Christ” is impiMed on the Ohurch 
S aris'^ exploit command (A.G. 5), In all these texts salvation seems to be the 

key word. ■ . „ , 

Further on the Council explains what Missions are; “The particular eflforts of 
(he Gosoel preachers sent by the Church throughout the whole world, to aniwunce the 
Gospel message and plant the Church among people and groups vvhich do not 
yet believe in Christ, are commonly called Misstons {A.G. 6). It is mfncalt to 
.m how the Church can be “planted among peoples and groups which do not yet 
believe in Christ”, unless through conversion. 


We certainly accept with EvangelU Nuntlandi that there is no dichotomy between 
evangelization and development (human promot.on, liberation, etc.), and that human 
development is an important factor of evangelization. The proUem arises when 
undue emphasis is laid on human development to the detriment of direct procla- 
mation of the Gospel. 


By saying that “conversion” or the salvation of souls is neither the ei^usive 
(transeal) nor the primary motive of missions (non conceditur), aren’t we tryiiig, 
more or less consciously, to provide a rationale for our failure — and consequent 
frustration — to bring people to Christ, or to justify our overemphasis on human 
development while neglecting the direct proclamation of the Gospel 7 


The writers of this letter are missionaries in the field. We are not professional 
theologians and are not therefore adept in couching our thoughts in modem theo- 
lo^cal jargon; but we wish to express in simple, but unmistakable, terms that we 
believe that to accept Christ, becoming his disciples through conversion, is to rdease 
the most potent liberation force in the world. “If you obey my teaching you are 
really my disciples; you will know the truth and the truth will make you free” 
(Jn 8, 31-32). “If the Son makes you free, then you will be really free” (In 8,3^. 
We believe that a person is not fully humanized and fully liberated until he has 
accepted Christ as his Saviour and the Church as “the sacrament of salvation”. 


It would be presumptuous on our part to pretend to teach one of the official 
teachers of the Church. We dare not. We just wished to humbly ex|ness our 
reaction to Archbishop Eugene D’Souza’s article. We wanted to declare our agree- 
ment with the many good points in which the article abounds, and our reservations 
regarding certain expressions with which we And it difficult to agree. 


Mount Carmel Cathedral, 
Mizrapur, 

Ahmedabad 380001 


Leslie D.Souza 
Pablo Oil, SJ. 
Swami Rahulanand 
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The eight volumes rapidly reviewed here are sufficient indication 
of the broad range of the proposed collection. Its ecumenical ap- 
proach (in the broad sense) is especially welcome. If, as we can 
expect, the collection maintains its present scholarly standard, it will 
become indispensable for research libraries on the history of spirituality. 


G. Gilleman, S.J. 


Note 


A New C^eodoa on Western Spiritnal Mnstm 


“In one series, the original writings of the universally acknow- 
ledged teachers of the Catholic, Protestant, Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, 
Islamic and Native American Traditions have been critically selected, 
translated and introdu^d by' internationally recognized scholars and 
spiritual leaders.” It is in these terms that the Paulist Press, New 
York, under Kevin A. Lynch, C.S.P., President and Publisher, announces 
its new 60 volume series on “The Classics of Western Spirituality — 
A Library of the Great Spiritual Masters”. The series is concurrently 
published in Great Britain by SPCK, London. The editorial board 
of twenty-eight members, with Richard J. Payne as Editor-in-Chief, 
gathers an impressive international list of university scholars. 

The aim of the collection is to provide an accurate English trans- 
lation of the more significant classics of Western spiritualty, made 
from the best critical texts established by specialists. 

Each volume contains: a biographical note on the editors of the 
volume, a preface by an eminent scholar or spiritual personality, 
an introduction to the classic writer and his /her work, the translation 
with notes of a text which has been selected for its special interest 
in the history of spirituality and in our time, a bibhography, and 
a double index of topics to the introduction and to the text. 

From the start, the scholarly standard is high: the editors of 
each volume are authorities in their field, mostly university professors. 
The volumes are sumptuously produced, with an artistic and colourf^ul 
cover design, though in paper-back. 

The publication is timely, as books on the great Western mystics 
are not easy to go by. The venture offers an ecumenical dimension 
in a field where all men of good will look for unity. 

Of the twelve volumes already announced, we have received eight 
which we briefly review here below. They are: 1. Origen. An Exhor- 
tation to Martyrdom, Prayer, On First Principias: Book IV, Prologue 
to the Commentary on the Song of Songs, Homily XXVII on Numbers 
(1979. Pp. xvi-293. £ 6.50). By Rowan A. Greer. Prel'acc by 
H. Urs von Balthasar; 2. Gregory of Nyssa. The Life of Moses 
(1978. Pp. xvi-208. £ 5.50). By Abraham J. Malherbe and Everett 
Ferguson. Preface by John Meyendorff; 3. Richard of St Victor. 
The Twelve Patriarchs, The Mystical Ark, Book HI of the Trinity (1979. 
Pp. xviii-425. £ 6.50). By Grover A. Zinn. Preface by Jean 
ChAtillon; 4. Julian of Norwich. Showings (1978. Pp. 369. £ 6.50). 
By Edmund Collbdgb, O.S.A. and James Walsh, S.J. Preface by 
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T 1 n <! B • 5 Caflieriiie of Genoa. Purgation and Purga- 

xvi-163. £ 4.80). By Serge 
SSSl® aoft/nedicl J. Groeschbl, O.F.M.Cap. Preface by Cath^iM 
De SSeck Do^ty; 6. Johann Arndt True Christianity (1979,. 

By Peter Erb. Preface by Heiko A. Oberman; 
r Btoehme. Ae Way to Christ (1978. Pp. xviii-307. £ 6.50). 
Bv P'ter Erb Preface by Winfried Zeller; 8. Nahman of Bratsiav. 
ne Tales (1978. Pp. xx-340. £ 5.50). By Arnold J. BAND. Preface 
by Joseph Dan. 


1. Origoi. In his preface, H. Urs von Balthasar stresses the 
fact t^t, in spite of the limits and dangers inherent in his philosophy, 
Origen (185-254) wanted first to be a Christian within the Church, 
nourished by the Word of God and burning with a passionate love for 
the Logos in Jesus Christ. Origen unites intimately the moral, 
intellectual and contemplative aspects of the Christian search. When 
the Roman empire was collapsing, he dreamt of transforming the 
best of Hellenistic thought to make the Christian spiritual quest 
intelligible to the educated non-believer and to light the fire of hope 
in the darkness of his age. This explains both his influence on 
Christian theology, monasticism and spirituality and the flaws and 
limitations of his thought. The present selection reveals the heart of 
Origen’s spiritual insight: the Christian ideal of martyrdom goes 
hand in hand with his understanding of piayer and is derived from 
Scripture. Hence Book IV of On First Principles gives Origen’s 
approach to the Bible as basis of his spirituality; the last two excerpts 
illusirate his use of Scripture in his commentaries and homilies. 


2. Gregory of Nyssa (332-395) has been called by Cardinal Danidlou 
the founder of mystical theology in the Church. From the abundant 
work of the most subtle of the 4th century Cappadocian theologians. 
The Life of Moses, or Treatise on the Perfection of Virtues, has been 
selected as a typical example of St Gregory’s spiritual exegesis and 
of his synthesis of Hellenistic (Alexandrian) and Jewish traditions. 
He uses a traditional method, influenced by Philo and Origen, but in 
a very original way. Throughout the treatise he first gives the history 
or paraphrase of the Biblical narrative, and then the theoria or spi- 
ritual meaning of the story. Characteristic of the work is the theme 
of the eternal progress in following God “from glory to glory”, 
towards an ever greater transformation into his likeness in true love. 
This particular work is part of a programme to provide an under- 
girding for the monastic movement organized by St Basil, Gregory’s 
brother. This volume, which won the Christian Research Foundation 
Award in 1967, is the first complete translation of the Life into English. 

3. RMiard of St Victor (d. 1173) came from Scotland to the then 
young Abbey of St Victor of the Canons Regular living under the 
Rule of St Augustine in Paris. After Hugh, he developed the Vic- 
torinc biblical and theological spirituality. As an exponent of the 
mystical life, he greatly influenced St Bonaventure, the author of The 
Chud of Unknowing and some of the German and Flemish mystics. 
He is the link between the Greek tradition of Pseudo-Dionysius and 
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tbe Latin Mystical awakening of medieval Burope. TAe Twelve Patrh 
ardtSf known as P&tfamin Mimr, deals witti the preparatk)n ftH* 
Cont<»^lation; The Mystic^ Ark, or Benjan^ Mqfor, is a detailed 
expo^ion of the graces of contemplation in their various modes. 
Richard makes frequent use of bibUc^ symbolism and personification 
allegory — methods commonly used in the Middle Ages, but which 
for us require an initiation. Such an iniiiaiion is provided here in a 
long introduction. The last text presented in the 'volume is a theo- 
logy of love. It throws light on the mystery of the Trinity by attempt- 
ing to account for the plurality of Persons in God through the demands 
of interpersonal love. It contains admirable pages. We have here 
the first full English translation of this work. 

4. .T bHmi of Norwich. This volume presents a modernized version 
of Julian of Norwich’s Showings, based on the first complete ciiiical 
edition, made by the same authors and published under the tide: 
A Book of Showings to the Anchoress Julian of Norwich (Toronto, 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1978). The 16 “showings” 
or revelations of God’s love to the English mystic of the late 14th 
century (1342-1423) have come to us in a shoit and a long form. 
The present translation contains both texts. They are introduced 
and situated in the context of Catholic spirituality by a detailed ana- 
lysis, which gathers also the few bio-data of the now famous anchoress. 
A preface by Jean Leclercq, the well-known monk and medievalist 
of Clervaux, shows the importance of this mystical work for our 
time, stressing its theology of the fulness of divine love and of the 
“courtesy of God” experienced in prayer. Julian experienced God 
also as “our Mother” and had visions of Christ’s humanity and passion. 

5. Catherine of Genoa. Catherine De Hueck Doherty, foundress, 
with her husband, of the Madonna House at Combermerc, Ontario, 
and an apostle of the slums, whose vocation evokes someliiing of the 
Genoa saint, writes the preface to this volume. She tells us that 
“a mystic is simply a man or a woman in love with God”, who radiates 
love; “extraordinary phenomena arc secondary to loving God and 
only lead to spiritual disaster for those who persue them” (pp. xiiif). 
St Catherine (1447-1510) also was a mairied woman, heioicaily devoted 
to the poor in a Genoa hospital, while throughout that very peiiod 
experiencing mystical visions and ecstasies. Her “doctrine” was 
consigned to writing by her friends. The present volume presents the 
translation with notes of the best critical text available of: 1. Purgation 
and Purgatory, traditionally known as Treatise on Purgatory, but based 
on a revelation of the meaning of purgation in this life and hereafter; 
2. Tfie Spiritual Dialogue, describing, partly in allegorical figures and 
partly through biographical data, the stages of Catherine’s spiritual 
development up till her dramatic and saintly death. The introduction 
deals with her doctrine and with the problems raised by the mystical 
phenomena she underwent. It highlights her deep influence on both 
Catholics and Protestants at the time of the Reformation and after. 

6. Joham Anidt. It is thanks to Pastor Johann Armdt (1553-1621) 
that the riches of medieval monasticism and its mystic^ tradition 
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have been preserved within the Lutheran Refor^Uon. He was iaa. 
S ^St Bernard, Angela of Folfgno. John Tauler ponas a 
Cnis True Christianity, his main “mwticai wotIc and -bne of 
the most important in the Protestant tradition, nmked him as the 
“mophet of interior Protestantism” Schweitzer) and the “father 
of German pietism” in its true prinutive form of late 17th century. 
For this Lutheran “mystic”, a follower of Melanchton, justification 
bv faith alone does not preclude but unleashes Christian love and 
action in the Church and the world. His work is more concerned with 
practical spiritual revival than with the scholarly speculation of 
Lutheran orthodoxy with which he entered into some controversy. 
Arndt published the first book of True Christianity in 1605; books 
2 to 4 in 1610. These four books went through 20 editions in his life 
time. Books 5 and 6 were added after his death. The present 
volume translates substantially Book 1, and the 2nd part of Book 5 
on mystical union. Of the rest of the work only selected excerpts 
are translated and connected by paraphrases. 


7. Jacob Boehme. The Gorlitz Lutheran shoemaker and visio- 
nary, Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), did not only write the theological, 
or rather theosophical works which brought on him the attach of 
the orthodox churchmen of his city; but, during the last four years 
of his life, this “Christian gnostic” (N. Berdyaev) also wrote the nine 
separate treatises, making up The Way to Christ, which were published 
together by his followers after his death (1682). As they represent 
his final theological positions, they may serve as the best introduction 
to his thought and to the floehmist tradition. They were meant as 
a meditation guide for the Christian, from a sinful state to the joy of 
ecstatic experience and maturity through a repentant self-understand- 
ing and the birth to a new life. They include practical devotional 
rules, the prayer of the heart, material for edification and meditation. 
Not unlike J. Arndt, Boehme unites speculation with living piety. 
He believed his writing to be inspired by the Spirit and by his experi- 
ences of burning love. This work has greatly ii^uenced the Protestant 
pietism and revival of the 19th century. From the 4th Treatise onwards, 
traces of his earlier speculations, at times pantheistic or dualistic in 
expression, make for difficult reading. 


8. Nahman of Bratslav. With The Tales of Nahman of Brat- 
SLAV in Ukraine, we enter into an altogether different kind of “spiritual 
classic”, of Jewish origin. Rabbi Nahman (1772-1810) was a zadik 
or spiritual leader of a group of Hasidim. A charismatic leader, 
consumed with both absolute faith and abysmal doubts, he seems 
to have believed that he was the messianic redeemer. He took to^ 
the genre of popular tales to convey his religious illumination. The 
Tales axe an intense spiritual autobiography where his personal experi- 
ence intermingles with mythological, cosmic elements borrowed from 
the Kabbalislic, or Jewish mystical, non-biblical tradition. The 
thirteen allegories have earned the veneration of the Hasidim who at 
Bratslaw have considered them as scripture. They are translated into 
English in their entirety for the first time, from both the Hebrew and 
Yiddish texts published after Nahman’s death (1815). 

Continued on p. 196 
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In Tftis Issue 

Christian dialogue with Islam has been notoriously difficult. 
Yet considerable progress has bepn made in retxnt years, as is elo- 
quently borne out by such international meetings as the Mpslim- 
Christian Congress held at Tripoli in 1976. It seems ho eXaggeihtion 
to say that Indian Muslims and Christians are in a privileged position 
to promote this dialogue. For one thing, the Muslim population of 
India, its minority status notwithstanding, is the second highest in 
the world, lower only than Indonesia’s; for another, MusHms and 
Christians in India share common persuasions on human and religious 
issues which, not to mention the monotheistic faith common to both 
religions, offer ground for mutual understanding. In this contm^it 
is heartening to witness in the Indian Church a heightened interdu; |n 
Islam. We on our part wish to devote this issue of VroYAJYOjjn |o 
the Muslim-Christian dialogue. 

Theologically, the Christian understanding of the mystery of 
Jesus Christ has been in the past, and remains today, the main dividing 
line between Islam and Christianity. While this touches on the very 
core of the Christian faith which admits of no compromise,^ the fact 
remains that prejudices accumulated through the centuries have 
hardened the antagonisms. There is need for dispelling deep-seated 
misunderstandings, for stressing the Qur’an’s genuine appreciation 
of Jesus the Prophet, for sympathising with the motives for which, 
in his historical circumstances, Muhammad refused the Christian 
interpretation. In an article, entitled “Jesus — A Sign for Christians 
and Muslims’’, Fr M. Fitzgerald shows the way towards a fruitful 
dialogue on this central issue. Fr C. Troll pursues the line 
while reviewing some recent Christiaa literature on nascent Islam. 

But, no matter how importapt theological dialogue may be, it 
is bound to remain sterile unless accompanied with a dialogue of life. 
Or rather, to set things in their right order,^ dialogue ought to begin 
with life. This, perhaps, is where we still' mostly faiL Hence the 
interest of Fr L. Mascarenhas’ article on “Basic. Commut- 

nities in an Islamic Setting”. He speaks from his own experience, 
in Karachi, Pakistan, of sharing with a group of Franciscan students 
the life of their Muslim rieighbourhood. He shoWs how communion 
of life causes prejudices to crumble down and interaction td tdke piece. 

The Second Bishops’ Institute for Inter-Religious Affoirs <BIRA 11) 
of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences (FABC) took place 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, in November 1979, with the purpose of 
deepraing “our understanding of and commiti|Mnt to diiaihgue with, 
Muslims”. We publish in our DocuiUentation Section unpottont' 
Statement issued by the Conference* 


Jesus-A Sign for Christians 
and Muslims 


Michael Fitzgerald, W,F.* 

You see this child; he is destined for the fall and for the rising of many 
in Israel, destined to be a sign that is rejected — and a sword will pierce your 
own soul too so that the secret thoughts of many will be laid bare. 

(Lk 2, 34-35) 

And she who guarded her virgiiiity, so We breathed into her of Our 
Spirit and appointed her and her son to be a sign unto all beings. 

(Qur'sn 21, 91) 

B oth the Gospel and the Qur’an present Jesus as a sign, and 
in that sign the Virgin Mary is associated. A sign points to 
something else; it leads us on. In the Gospel Jesus is essen- 
tially a sign of salvation; “My eyes have seen the salvation which you 
have prepared for all the nations to see” (Lk 2, 30-31). He is a sign 
of the irruption of God's love in the world, fulfilling the OT prophecies 
(cf. Lk 4, 18-19), John sums it up by saying: “God’s love for us was 
revealed when God sent into the world his only Son, so that we could 
have life through him” (1 Jn 4, 9). 

In the Qur'an this dimension of love is largely absent. The Qur’an 
insists much more on the power of God. God, who created the 
world simply by his word, has no difficulty in bringing about the 
virginal birth of Jesus. He who brought about this miraculous birth 
will also be able to bring about the new birth of mankind at the general 
resurrection. In this sense Jesus can also be said to be a “sign of the 
Hour” (Q. 43, 61). 

Thus if Jesus and Mary arc brought onto a height (Q. 23, 50), 
this is not the Mount of Golgotha from which Jesus, in the presence 
of his mother, showing that love than which there is no greater, would 
draw all men to himself and through him to the Father. For Islam, 
Jesus and Mary are united in the single sign of God’s creative power. 

It is worth perhaps stressing that a sign is only perceived as such 
where there is faith. J esus replies to the Baptist’s question : “Are you 

Mchad EmroB^, W. R, is m-ofesior at the Pontifical Institute of 
uaumc Studies, Rome. This paper was written in view of the International Con- 
on Mission, held at Manila In DeoembR’ 1979 (cf. Vidyajyoti 1980, pp. 76- 
82). It b published here with permisdoa. (Ed.) 
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the oae who is to come ? Oo back md tdl what you have seen and 
heard : the blind see again, the lame walk, the lepers are.ci^^, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised to life, the Good News is proclaimed 
to the poor, and happy is the man who does not lose faith in me” 
(Lk 7, 22-23). Similarly the Qnr’An, which insists very much dn the 
signs of God’s power, will often proclaim: “in these are signS'for those 
who believe" (cf. Q. 16, 79). Faith is a gift and a mystery. It is ndt 
surprising that the sign of Jesus should be perceived in different 
ways. 

In discussing the Islamic perception of Jesus, I jM'opose to arti- 
culate my paper in the following way. First, to ask how far the 
Good News of the Gospel is known and received in Islam. Secondly, 
since the Good News can be identified with the person of Jesus, to 
inquire into the Islamic understanding of his person. Finally, to 
discuss briefly in what way Jesus can be a subject of dialogue between 
Christians and Muslims. 

The Gospel Annoutued by Jesus 

The Qur’an insists that Jesus has been sent as a Messenger, aivd 
that he has been given as his special message, the Gospel (cf. Q. 3, 48; 
5, 46; 19, 30; 57, 27). It is said that in this Gospel are to be found 
guidance, light and admonition for the God-fearing. It is enjoined 
upon the people of the Gospel that they judge according to what God 
has sent down (Q. 5, 46-47). The global evaluation is thus positive. 

Yet if we inquire as to the actual content of the Gospel, the Qur’in 
gives us little information. Jesus says: ‘T will inform you too of 
what things you eat, and what you treasure up in your houses” (Q. 3, 49). 
There are; ^Ycral passages in the gospels of which these words could 
be a reminiscence. There is Jesus’ teaching on the clean and the 
unclean, with his insistence that it is what comes out of a man’s mouth 
from the heart which makes a man unclean (cf. Mt 15, 10-20). Or one 
thinks of the words in the Sermon on the Mount which conclude: 
“For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also” (Mt 6, 19-21). 
Or is it an allusion to the parable of the foolish man who wished to 
hoard up all his goods, counting on his own wealth to subsist, instead 
of making himself rich in the sight of God (cf. Lk 12, 13-21)? This 
does in fact find an echo in Qur’Anic preaching: 

As for bhn who gives and is Qod-fisariug and believes in the trath of Ibe 
reward most fair. We shall ease him to the Easing, 

Whereas the one who is miserly and . considers himsdf suffideot, and 
says the reward most fair is a lie, him We shall ease to the Kard^p. Ifis 
wealth will be of no use to him wben he perishes" (Q. SO,, S-11). 
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Woe to every backbto. staiKteer, w4»o has catbraed xklia «od oooatpd 
them Over thinking Ws riches have made him immOTtal J No indeed; he 
shall be th^t into the Crusher; ... The fire of God enkin^ roarhig over 
the hearts, coveted down upon them in columns outstretdied ” (Q. 104iNHMM). 

Jesus gives the following description of his mission. He has come 
“to confirm the truth of the Torah” and “to make lawful to you certain 
t h in g s that before were forbidden to you” (Q. 3, 50). We Can think 
here of Jesus’ conflict with the Pharisees over human traditions (cf. 
Mk 7, 1-13), or about the observance of the Sabbath (Mk 2, 23-3, 6). 
However the description would appear to be rather one-sided, for 
■Jesus, in confirming the Torah, also refined its provisions, drawing 
attention to the need for purity of heart, and showing how the law of 
love must go beyond the strict minimum (cf. Mt 5, 20-48). 

Jesus concludes: “Surely God is my Lord and your Lord; so 
serve Him. This is a straight path” (Q. 3, 51). This is repeated later. 
God questions Jesus: “O Jesus, son of Mary, did you say to men: ‘Take 
me and my mother as gods apart from God’?” Jesus replies: “It is 
not for me to say what I have no right to. . . . I said to thepi only 
what you conjmanded me: ‘Serve God, my Lord and your Lord’ ” (Q. 5, 
116-117). A slightly different version is given in another passage: “I 
have come to you”, says Jesus, “with Wisdom, that I may make clear 
to you some of the things about which you differed. So fear God and 
obey me. God is my Lord and your Lord. Serve Him. This is a 
straight path” (Q. 43, 63). 


Jesus’ message is pared down to the essential, and thus agrees 
with the message repeated down the ages by all the prophets: “So fear 
God and obey me” (cf. Q. 26, 108.126.144, etc.). One would tend to 
hgree with Father Jomier when he remarks that Jesus describes his 
mission at the level of the most ordinary religious expieriiillCe. His 
words are cliches, or at the most the expression of lirM triftHis, without 
any allusion to the specific message of the Gospel.' 

One last point is to be mentioned. In the Islamic view of things 
Jesus is one of a series of prophets. He is not the last of the prophets. 
This place is reserved to Muhammad. Thus we find in the Qur’anic 
preaching of Jesus the prediction that another prophet is to come. 

I am the Messenger of God to you. . .giving good tidings of a 
Messenger who will come after me, whose name will be Ahmad” 
(Q. 61, 6). Islamic tradition has always seen here the foretelling of 
the coming of Muhammad, whereas Christians naturally have denied 
that such a prediction is to be found in the Gospel message. 

1- Les grw^ thimes du Cortm, Paris, Centurion, 1978, pp, 86-87. 

ma fuller trettmeiu of the ^’^ic figure of Jesus see G. Pakrindbr, Jesus In 


Ike Qur’an, Leodon, l^ber swl Faber, l5<5. 
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Bat ^8 discossiofi takes us b^nd Hw actual Qttr*d^ iext to 
the text of tie Gospel itself. How far is this known to Miugms ? ! 

MmtUm AtHtude to tha Gotpat 

The Qur’dn is said to have beea sent down to confirm and correct 
the previous holy books. This has been judged necessarjF because 
it is felt that the Torah and the Gospel are not the origin^ Scriptures 
revealed by God. The Qur'an in several places accuses toe Jews of 
having tampered (tal^rif) with their Scriptures, of perverting words from 
their meanings, of having forgotten part of the message (cf. Q. 2, 75; 
4, 46; S, 13; S, 41). Sometimes this accusation is extended to Chris- 
tians, though in actual fact the Qur’an does not say that Christians 
have altered their Scriptures, but only that they have forgotten part 
of the “reminder” given to them (cf. Q. 5, 13). The prediction of 
Muhammad’s coming would be a case in point. 

Generally however the Gospels of the Christian tradition are not 
held to be authentic documents. They do not come up to the Qur’anic 
standard of Scripture. They are too full of biographical details — 
not a straight record of Jesus’ preaching — and there are far too 
many discrepancies in the various accounts. These four Gospels (and 
were there not others too ?) are held to be based on unreliable tradi- 
tions. This has led the majority of Muslims to give scant attention 
to the actual gospel texts, and to be content to judge Christianity by 
what the Qur’an says of it. 

There are exceptions to this. Ghazalf, in his refutation of Scrip- 
tures is one. The historian al-Ya’qubl, in his universal history, gives 
an objective presentation of the Gospels. In his account of the 
Annunciation according to Luke, for example, he does not scrt^le to 
report the angel’s words; “He shall be holy and shall be called Son of 
God.” He summarizes the prologue of St John’s Gospel. He records 
the Gospel description of the crucifixion and death of Jesus. It is only 
after this that he recalls the Qur’anic doctrine, as it were, dotting the 
i’s and crossing the t’s: “This is what the Gospels say, but there is 
complete discrepancy between them. God has said: ‘Yet they did not 
slay him, neither crucified him; only a likeness of that was shown to 
them’ (Q.. 4, 156).* 

Yet the diffidence with regard to the Gospel text perhaps ej^plains 
why words of Jesus appear in Islamic tradition, but severed from their 
context. It is probable that many such sayings were fashioned into 
ftadith-s (oral traditions) by Christian converts to Islam. A cchiple 

2. cf. Andr4 Fbxre, “L’hbtorien al-Ya'qSbi et les Evangfles”. Ih IsJdmMhrif 
tUma 3 (1977), pp. 65-83. 
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of examples will be sufficient In a hadith qudsi (a tradition in which 
Muh^inniad speaks in the name of God) we find God saying: 

O Son of Adam, I was sick and you did not visit me ! 

How could I visit you, O Master of the Universe ? 

Did you not know that so-and-so, my servant, was sick 7 

And you did not visit him. Did yon not know that had you visited 
him you would have found Me by his side 7 

O Son of Adam, I asked you for something to eat and you refused me 
nourishment. 

How could I nourish you, O Master of the Universe 7 

Did you not know that so-and-so, my servant, asked you for food 7 

And you gave him nothing. Did you not know that had you fed him 
you would have found Me by his side 7 


O Son of Adam, I asked for something to d7ink and you did not quench 
my thirst. 

How could 1 quench your (hirst, O Master of the Universe 7 
So-and-so, my servant, asked you for something to drink. 

And you did not quench his thirst. Had you done so you would have 
found me at his side.* 

The following is a tradition found in the Book of Repentance of 
GhazSli’s IlfyS, culum aUdin: 

God rejoices more at the repentance of a believing servant than would 
teioke a man who, as the story goes, went down to an unhealthy desert land 
with his mount laden with food and drink. He stretched himself out and 
slept for a bit. When he woke up, behold his mount was gone. He went 
off to look for it until he was weighed down by heat, thirst and all that God 
permits in such a situation. Then he said to himself: •! wUl go back to 
where I was and sleep until death comes.’ He put his head on his arm to 

j j his provisions 

and dnnk. Well then, God is more delighted at the conversion of his believ- 
mg servant than this man at the return of his mount.* 

This cannot but remind the Christian reader of the Gospel parables 
of the Lost Coin, the Lost Sheep and the Lost Son (cf. Lk 15) where 
God’s joy at forgiving sinners is revealed to us. 

A well-known ftadith, also found in Ghazali’s Ihya\ has God 

3. by M. Borkmans in hlamochrtstlana 4 (1978 ) d 31 

turn”: ”■ “ “Love Sf God iu MusUm Tradi- 
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Thus it is that in Islamic spiritua! writu^, through tlm traditioas 
particularly, some of the Gospel values and even sa-iptural sayiags have 
been hand^ down, without the sources being explicitly recognized. 

There are Muslims who are not satisfied with this vague debt to 
Christian Scriptures. They feel that the doctrine of ta^rtfis not so 
clear that these Scriptures can be dismissed out of hand. Th^y would 
say that Muslims have a duty to investigate them, and re-discover the 
true Gospel. 

This attitude is not entirely new. It can be found for instance 
in the writings of an influential Indian author of the last century, Sayyid 
Ahmad Kh^n. So far was he from considering the biblical text totally 
corrupt that he set himself to write a commentary on the Gospel. 
His choice of the Sermon on the Mount in St Matthew is significant. 
For Ahmad Kh3.n, applying Islamic principles in his exegesis, did not 
accept the Gospels in their entirety. But he felt that the genuine //yf7/ 
referred to in the Qur’in could be discerned within the Gospel texts. 
He held that Jesus, born solely through the influence of the Spirit, had 
brought a spiritual light which had been lacking to mankind prior to 
his birth. And for Ahmad Khan the teaching of Jesus on the inner 
practice of the religious law corresponded to what is best in Islamic 
spirituality. Thus he could . say that the Christian Scriptures, criti> 
cally read, are still relevant to Muslims.® 

Contemporary Muslims too have re-awakened their interest in 
the New Testament. The “Good News” of Jesus is addressed to all 
men, to Muslims as well as Christians. So they too have the right 
and duty to read and scrutinize the NT writings in order to re-discover 
Jesus’ message.’' It may be appropriate here to recall the following 
recommendation accepted at the Christian-Muslim dialogue in Tripoli, 
February 1976: 

The Christian side expresses the wish that the Muslim side pursue histo- 
rical research and studies of relative in-depth interpretation for a real and 

scientific evaluation of the Holy Book {.Recommendations , n. 13). 

It is known frbm the context of the meeting that what is requested here 
is an investigation not of the Qur’an but of the Bible.* 

On the other hand a good number of Muslims familiar with the 
Gospel tend to dismiss it, not for being unreliable, but for being too 
idealistic. The Commentary of the Manfi,r, the work of Muhammad 

6. Cf. Christian W. Taou., "Sayyid Ahmad KhXn ott Matthew S, 17-20", 
in hlamochristtam 3 (1977), pp. 99-105. 

7. Cf. R. Caspar, "Le groups de recherefaes islamo^hr^tien”, in tskuno- 
christiana 4 (1978), p. 182. 

8. Ot. “Muslim-Otristian Congress, Trimrii 1-6 Pebruary 1976", mi/e 
Fathers Current Documentation, a. S (April 197^ pp. 81, 83-84. 
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‘Abduh (d. W05) and his disciple Rashid Rida (d. 1935), puts it this 
way: 

TheM came at last the great “ reformer ” of Israel, Jesus, the MessWi, 
to destroy this attitude of theirs (Le. Materialism) and to invite them to its 
opposite or contrary. He therefore opposed to their excessive desire for mate- 
rial goods an exaggerated quest for spiritual goods; to their excessive egoism 
he opposed a similarly exaggerated altruism (according to vi^hich Christians 
are cited as an example of self-forgetfulness), to their excessive cult of the 
letter of the Law he opposed a demanding quest for its spirit.* 

In an apologetic, familiar in Islamic writings since the time of 
M.'Abduh, Jesus’ message is said to have corresponded to humanity’s 
adolescent period. It was a necessary stage, following on that of 
infancy when men had to be given the strict do’s and don’ts of the 
Mosaic Law. But the adolescent 6ian, with all its excesses (blessed 
are the poor, love your enemies, turn the other cheek, etc.), cannot last. 
Its energies have to be canalized. Justice and mercy have to be 
•harmonized in a way which appeals not to sentiment alone but to 
man’s reason. This combination is to be found in Islam, the religion 
for a humanity which has come of age. 


Tha Person of Jesus 

If the message of Jesus is firmly placed within the Islamic frame- 
work, so too is his person. As has been pointed out above, Jesus is 
seen primarily as a prophet. He figures prominently in various lists 
of the prophets, of whom Islam is proud to say that it makes no division 
between any of them (cf. Q. 3, 84). By this is meant that Islam accepts 
all the prophets, even those whose stories have not been related (cf. 
Q. 4, fl&4). This does not mean that all the prophets are equal, for 
some are preferred above others (cf. Q. 2, 253). It would seem that 
Jesus is amongst this number. Not only is he one of those who have 
received a Book (together with Moses — the Torah, David — the 
Psalms, and Nfuhammad — the Qur’an), but he is included in a list of 
prophets (Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad) with whom 
God has made a covenant (Q. 33, 7). Thus it can be said that Jesus 
occupies an important place, an essential place even, in the Islamic 
vision of mankind’s religious history. 

Yet Jesus transcends the ordinary run-of-the-mill Messenger. 
He has certain privileges, certain titles, which set him apart. He is 


9. Cf. M. BOrrmans, “Le conunesteire du Manar 4 propos du verset cora- 
I’anjid^^des Musulmans pour les Chretiens (5, 82)”, in hlamochristiana 
1 (1975)1 p. 81. See also M. cAbduh, Bisaht-al-tawbid; in English. The Theology 
of Krtf/y, translated by I. Mus’ad and K. Cragg, London, Allen and Unwin, 1966. 
Siimlar i^s hre to toTound in K. Hosavn, al-wadi al-muqaddas, Cairo, 1968 (in 
English, The HallovM Vale, translated by K. C^Aioo). 
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born of a virgin (Q. 3, 47); be speaks while still in the cradle (Q. 3, 46); 
he works many miracles (Q. 3, 49); he is lifted up to God (Q. 3, 46); he 
and his mother are protected from Satan (Q. 3, 36). So he is pure 
(Q. 19, 19), illustrious, one of God’s favourites. His name is Messiah 
(Q. 3, 45). He is known as a Word from God (Q. 3, 45; 4, 171), a Spirit 
from God {Q. 4, 171). As we have seen already, together with his 
mother he is a sign for all beings. 

Some commentators seem to minimize the exceptional qualities 
of Jesus. The example I have to hand is that of the Azharite ‘Abd al- 
JalllTsa.i® With regard to the title “Word of God” he follows the 
majority of the Muslim commentators in seeing in this a reference to 
God’s creative word. Jesus is not the Word itself, but rather the 
“outward minifestation” of this word. God has only to say “Be” and 
a thing is. By bringing about Jesus’ birth of a virgin, God gives a sign 
of his immense power. But in fact this is not the most wonderful 
thing he has done. In Qur’an 3, 59 Jesus is compared to Adam. 
‘Abd al-Jalil ‘Isa comments: “Jesus’ birth is easier to Understand than 
that of Adam, who had neither father nor mother,” 

Jesus is also called “a spirit from God”. Now the exact meaning 
of the word Spirit {ruK) is hard to determine in the Qur’an. The 
commentator’s explanation of this is that Jesus is one of God’s 
mysteries {sirr min asrarihi). with regard to the way he has been 
brought into existence, and with regard to his miracles. In several 
places it is said that Jesus has been strengthened by the Spirit of 
Holiness {ruh al-qudus) (Q. 2, 87; 5, 110). It is said succinctly that 
this refers to the Angel Gabriel. It is not made clear whether the 
angel’s role in Jesus’ birth is meant (cf. Q. 21, 91), or whether, as the 
angel of revelation, he plays a further role in Jesus’ life. 

One last example of this minimizing tendency. Tn the Qur’an, 3, 30, 
Jesus, speaking in the cradle, declares: “I am God’s servant. He has 
given me the Book and made me a Prophet.” The commentator takes 
the verbs as indicating God’s irrevocable decision to bring this about. 
While this interpretation can be Justified grammatically, it nevertheless 
takes away one of the privileges of Jesus. It is held that Prophets are 
called in their maturity, at about the age of forty. Jesus (and John 
the Baptist) are special cases in that they were made prophets right 
from the very first moment of their exi.stence. 

It may be that I am reading too much into these summary anno- 
tations. However, if Muslims wish, as it were, to put Jesus in his 
place, in order to counteract what are seen to be exaggerations on the 


10. Al-mus^f al-miiyassar, Beirut, D.»r al-fikr, 6th edition, 1394 (1974). 
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Christian side, there are many Qur’anic texts they can appeal to. The 
Qur’an constantly calls Jesus “Son of Mary”, and just as constantly 

denies that he is Son of God. Jesus “is but the Messenger of God 

Glory be to God that He should have a son” (Q. 4, 171). In Qur’gn 
5, 116, Jesus is asked by God: “Did you say to men: Take me and 
my mother as gods apart from God V ” He replies: “To You be glory. 

It is not for me to say what I have no right to I only said to them 

what you commanded me to: ‘Serve God, my Lord and your Lord’.” 
I should like to return to these texts later on to reflect on them from 
a Christian point of view. Here let me just repeat that for many 
Muslims they provide a definite and definitive statement about the 
person of Jesus. The conclusion added to the well-known passage 
in Surat Maryam would appear to be admirably clear: 

That is Jesus, son of Mary, in word of truth, concerning which they are 
doubling. It is not for God to take a Son to Himself. Glory be to Him. 
When He decrees a thing He but says to it: “Be”; and it is. Surely God is 
my Lord and your Lord; so serve Him. This is a straight path (Q. 19, 
34-36). 

Yet strangely enough — and is this not a cause for gratitude ? 
— there are Muslims who will not accept this as a final word. A 
Muslim friend of mine has said how important it is for Muslims to be 
open to the Christian understanding of Jesus, not just as this is to be 
found in the texts of Scriptures, but perhaps even more in the living 
tradition, in the experience of Christians. The Algebrian scholar, 
Ali Merad, who is very active in Christian-Muslim dialogue, has put 
it this way. He first of all appeals to passages in Sura 3, where the 
Qur’an exhorts both Christians and Muslims to compare their under- 
standing of the truth, and to seek humbly, in earnest prayer before 
God, to grasp the truth better.** He goes on to ask whether the 
Qur’an, with regard to Christ, really wishes to present the ultimate 
meaning, a truth forever fixed by divine decree. Is not its aim to 
provoke questions regarding God’s plan, rather than to give definitive 
answers ? On the basis of the Qur’anic texts he himself puts the 
following question: there is in the Qur’an a refusal to confess the 
divinity of Christ; but is the “humanization” of Jesus so absolute, is 
the “demythologization” of his divinity so radical ? He refers here 
to the titles already discussed, “God’s Word”, “a Spirit from God”. 
Elsewhere he haS also pointed out that, whereas Muhammad states 
“I am only a mortal, like you are” (Q. 18, 110; 41, 6), echoing the 
words of other Messengers (cf. Q. 14, 11), the term mortal (bashar) 
is never found on the lips of Jesus. This simple negative indication 
confirms the mysterious character of Jesus which is very hard to 


11. He tefffs to Q. 3, 53.61.64,65,66, 
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grasp.’® So, concludes Merad, it would be presumptuous for Muslims 
to declare that they hold the absolute truth concerning Christ and 
that therefore they are dispensed from dialogue. But, similarly, 
Christians must recognize that Christ remains at the centre of the 
questions the Qur’an puts to them.*® These remarks may provide 
a pointer to the way forward. 

The Way Forward 

As Christians Jesus is certainly at the centre of our preoccupations, 
and Merad tells us that he is central, too, to the interrogations Islam 
puts to us. So the question of Jesus can hardly be avoided. Yet it is 
a very difficult subject to approach. How are we to proceed ? There 
are two extremes to be avoided, both an excessive belligerence and 
an excessive irenicism. 

There is no point in engaging in polemics, in trading text for text. 
This is a completely sterile venture. Where convictions are solidly 
anchored, they will not be changed by argument. If they are not 
strong, it is unfair to attack them in this way. If in some quarters, 
there is a renewed interest in the polemical literature of medieval times, 
it cannot be in order to revive unprofitable arguments. It can only 
be that there are lessons to be learnt from the past. First, that the 
worst examples of polemics are to be found when the argument is 
conducted on the basis of inadequate knowledge, on half-truths and 
prejudices. Secondly and on the other hand, the most interesting 
examples are where the discussion is carried through on the basis of 
sound information and is animated by respect. And here it will be 
seen that Christians, trying to explain the mysteries of Christ to their 
Muslim interlocutors, did not hesitate to innovate and forge a new 
vocabulary. They were modest, too, especially the Nestorians, in ad- 
mitting that the Incarnation cannot be fully explained. Yet, because 
of this respect for the mystery, thev were able to be firm in maintaining 


12. As against this one could point to 0- 5. 75: “The Messiah son of Mary, 
was only a Messenger; Messengers before him passed away, his mother was a just 
woman ; they both ate food." This would seem to underline the quality of mortality. 
On the other hand, when it is said of Jesus that he is “near-stationed to God” 
(Q. 3, 45), the word used, min al-miiqarrahin, is found elsewhere api^ed to the 
angels (Q. 4, 172; 83, 21) — perhaps doc to the influence of the like-sounding Cheru- 
bim. The fact that Jesus is raised up alive could also be taken as an indication 
of an angelic, or at least super-human nature. In this context one could recall 
that in early Judeo-Christian speculation — a theological current which probably 
permeated in some degree into Arabia — the category of angel is applied to Jesus 
Cf. J. DANikLOU, The Theology of Judeo-Christianity. 

13. All Merad, “Dialogue Islamo-Chr^tien ; pour la recherche d’un langage 
coramun”, in Islamochristiana 1 (1975), pp. 1-10, e.specially pp. 4-7. See also his 
article “Le Christ dans 1e Coran”, in Revue de TOccident musulman el de la Midi- 
terranie 5 (1968). 
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the absolute transcendence of God, which is so important for 
Muslims.'* 


It is not profitable cither to be too accommodating, and to overlook 
oppositions where they redly exist. The temptation here is perhaps 
not so much for the Christian to forego his own beliefs as to read these 
into the Quranic texts. One might say, for instance, that since the 
Qur’an gives the title “Word” to Jesus it is obvious that it admits that 
he is the Second Person of the Trinity. An extreme example of this 
tendency is to be found in G. Baselti-Sani’s The Koran in the Light of 
Christ, where the general piinciple is adopted that the entire content 
and whole aim of the Quran is christological. It is obvious that such 
a forced interpretation will destroy dialogue, not promote it."’’ 

Docs I his mean that the NT writings are to remain closed to 
Muslims, the Quran closed to Christians ? Not necessarily so. One 
can read the Scripture of the other religion in the light of one s own 
faith, provided one respects the total context. 


As an example of this one could refer to Kamil Husayn’s book 
on the c-iicdlxion, aUQarya ai-zalima (City of Wrong: A Fridav in 
JeriixaU’iii, iranslalcd by K. Cragg, Djambataji, Amsterdam 1959). 
This IS a psychological study, a meditation on Ihe attitudes of various 
categories nl people to the Passion of Jesus; because of this the author 
IS able to leave aside the question of what actually happened at the 
crucilixion,"' Another example would be the forthcoming book by 
an Indian Muslim, Hasan Askari, on Hie Sermon on the Mount. 


From the Christian side Kenneth Cragg provides a striking illus- 
ration. He considers the Qur’anic text: “Messiah will never scorn 
to be servant to God” (Q. 4. 172). He sees there a kinship of thought 
w h the cliiistological hymn in Philippians 2, 6-8. In the Qur’an 
the truth IS made the giound for the view that the Christ-servant would 
never pretend (o “sonship”. Paul sees the acceptance of servanthood 

7 of contact, the 

denona inator of servanthood’, but the conclusions drawn are dia- 
metrically opposed. 


to selJxpmSrc "Sonship” in Jesus, namely the will 

sav are umS i , u ir. The two, we might 

The Christian conviction is that there is a “ser- 


christimw, and the^sfudi^ 'of '' m S'" ' n hhmo- 
2 (1976), pp. 69-113, and of J< Caipak nn ih/. A fAamochristiami 

.3 (1977), pp, 107 - 175 , Timothy 1, 
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vice only the Son can toing, in that the divine deed, namely redemption, is 

divinely done.” 

There are many statements in the Qur’an which can spark off 
reflection. Let us consider the words put in the mouth of Jesus; 
“You know what is in my soul, whereas I do not know what is in your 
soul” (Q. 5, 116). A Christian’s first reaction to these words spoken 
to God might be negative, contrasting them with the statement, of 
Jesus in the Gospel; “Everything has been entrusted to me by the 
Father; and no one knows the Son except the Father, just as no one 
knows the Father except the Son and tiiosc to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him” (Mt 11, 27). Is there not a cummiinion here which the 
Qur’anic text denies ? And yet on fuither reflection the words of 
the Qur'an are seen to express the ti uth. A sound Christian theology, 
which takes seriously the affirmaiioii of Chaiccdon that the Incarnation 
brings about no “mixture” of the two natures in Christ, must conclude 
that Jesus, the son of Mary, had to live by his human wits — to put 
it rather crudely.^® 

Is there not a danger here of falling into the trap mentioned above, 
namely that of “Christianizing” the Qui'an ? There is, 1 think, an 
essential difference. One is not saying: “This is the real meaning of 
the Qur'an which you Muslims have failed to understand.’’ That 
would be sheer arrogance. One is saying: “I know, or 1 think I know, 
what the Qur'atiic text means to you. Here is what it suggests to 
me.” What is proposed is not a take-over of the text, but a plurality 
of “readings”. It is obvious too that (his procedure must be reci- 
procal; the way must be open to the Muslim partner also to give his 
understanding of the Bible. 

Such an undertaking requires a gieat deal of trust and openness, 
a serenity in one’s own faith which will be a guarantee against aggres- 
sive defensiveness. It demands modesty, tael, and an understanding 
of religious sensibilities. This is extremely important. A Muslim 
should be aware of what is likely to be tire Christian reaction if the 
texts on the Holy Spirit are interpreted as referring to Muhammad 
and the Qur'an. Similarly a Christian must take into account the 
Muslim’s instinctive recoil at anything wliich seems to impugn the 
divine transcendence. In a mysterious passage in the Qur’an Muham- 
mad is commanded to say: “If the All-Mercilul has a son, then 1 am 
the first to serve him” (Q. 43, 81). That the condition, grammatically 

17. Kenneth Craoo, “Legacies and Hopes in Clirisli.in/Musltm Theology”, 
in hlamochristiaiw 3 (1977), pp. 2-3. 

18. In this context it is interesting to note the remark niade by Ali Mitrad to 
the effect that current reflection in the field of Cliristoloav opens up new perspec- 
tives for Christian-Muslim dialogue; cf. Istamoclimtimu! 1 ( 197 .\), p. 6, n. 10. 
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open, is considered to be impossible is confirmed by another text. 
“They say the All-Merciful has taken to himself a son. . .the heavens 
would almost be rent, the earth split, the mountains come crashing 
down. ... It is not fitting for the All-Merciful to take a son” (Q. 19, 
88-92). This cry of horror is echoed in the Qur’an commentary of the 
great Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: “How can the Christians who claim to 
love Jesus give him the attributes they do ?” So, remarks Roger 
Arnaldez, dialogue produces painful wounds in the sensibility of 
both Christians and Muslims, more serious even than dogmatic 
opposition.’® 

Taking this into consideration the best way forward in many cases 
may be simply to witness to one’s own faith, without exploring con- 
vergences and divergences. At the second Muslim-Christian Congress 
of Cordoba, March 1977, which considered the figures of Muhammad 
and Jesus, considerable heal was generated when Christians outlined 
their position on the status of Muhammad as prophet or their reaction 
to the Islamic presentation of Jesus. On the other hand simple state- 
ments of belief were well received. A Muslim participant commented: 
“J learnt much about Christians who practise their religion and are 
competent. 

This leads to a final remark. Dialogue is not an academic 
exercise. It is a venture of faith. It is not sufficient to trot out 
dogmatic formulae, however hallowed they may be. Our words must 
reflect our experience. Thus, for example, if Christians wish to 
witness to the Trinity, they have to show that it is not just an incom- 
prehensible doctrine but, a.s Samuel Rayan has said, an experience 
and a praxis (socio-economical and political, as well as ecclesial), the 
only .safeguard against the dangers of idolatry, absorption and imma- 
nentism.*' If they wish to convey something of their understanding 
of redemption, they will have to show how the death/resurrection of 
Jesus is operative in their own daily dying and living. If they wish 
to share their conviction that the Eucharist is central to the Christian 
community, they will have to show, as the Qur’an itself would seem 
to suggest, that it is a source of peace, a confirmation of the truth of 
Jesus, and an invitation to bear witness to this truth (cf. Q. 5, 

1 12-113). 

19. R. Arnaldiz, “Dialogue islaino-chreiien et sensibilites religieuses”, in 
Islamochristiam I (1975), p. 18. 

20. Cf. E. Galindo-Aguilar, “Muslim-Christian Congress of Coriioba (1977)”, 
in hUunochristiana 3 (1977), pp. 207-228. Lahbabi’s remarks are to be found on 
p. 225. 

21. See his contribution in Pedro S, de AchOteoui, (ed.), “ Towards a ‘Dia- 
logue of Life’: Ecumenism in the Asian Context”, Cardinal Bea Studies 4, Loyola 
Seboed of Theology, Ateneo de Manila University, Manila, 1976, 
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If religion can be shown in this way to be an active force in life, 
we shall have forestalled that ever-recurring objection: Why discuss 
questions of belief which only divide ? Why not concentrate on the 
practical problems of community relationships ? The answer to 
these questions can be discerned in a recent memorandum put forward 
by a group of Christians and Muslims who had come together to 
discuss Faith, Science and Technology: 

As Christians and Muslims wc looked still more closely at our own 
traditions to see in the simplicity and frugality and readiness to suffer shown 
by Jesus and Muhammad humbling but inspiring correctives to the extra- 
vagance and greed which bring suffering to many of our Christian and Muslim 
nations of today. 

The role of suffering and of willingness to suffer, of potential defeat and 
ultimate victory for persons as they plunge into the present crisis, received 
considerable attention. We addressed the specific question of the connotations 
of the Cross for not only person but city, for society and social justice. While 
Muslims spoke of the potential significance of the Christ figure for their 
community, Christians spoke of the Qur’an as reminder to theirs of social 
covenant, of corporate Justice and racial equality.''^ 

As a conclusion to this paper, which has only touched upon a 
few of the problems raised for Christian-Muslim dialogue by the 
figure of Jesus, let me quote once more from the words of Kenneth 
Cragg: 

Dialogue may have temptations into irrelevance and of these we must 
beware. But, if realist and honest, its theological content is inseparable from 
its practical liabilities. To know God transcendentally over man, to see man 
truly under God, is to be within the criteria by which all other issues must be 
identified and faced. For there arc no problems which do not take us into 
those reaches of our human meaning for their proper resolution.*’ 


22. Cf. Islamochristiam 4 (1978), p. 233. 

23. Ct. Islamochristiana 3 (1977), p. 10. 



Basic Christian Communities 
in an Islamic Setting 

Louis Mascarenhas, O.F.M.* 


A lmost everywhere in Asia today we hear of seminars and 
meetings held about the building of Basic Christian Commu- 
nities. This is an important aspect of Church development 
today. We are slowly moving from the concept of large anonymous 
communities to small intensive gioups of Christians, where each one 
is recognized by name, and where around the Word and the Eucha- 
ri.st, Christian life is deepened, leading to an active involvement in the 
life of the country and nation. However, far too often an important 
aspect of the Asian situation is forgotten, its Asian-ness, the wisdom 
of the ancient cultures and religions. Whilst Basic Christian Commu- 
nities have been horn and have gunvn in a Latin American situation, 
in countries wlicic the jiiajority of the population is Christian, here 
in Asia the Cliurcli mce»s a vast majority of peoples whose life and 
inspiration arc derived from their ancient cultures and religions. This 
is what makes jne feel a little sceptical about the use of the term “Basic 
Christian Communities'’ in an Asian setting; for I wonder sometimes 
how relevant tlie Latin American situation is for the Church in Asia. 

I am sure we have a common element in our own Third-Worldness; 
and yel religiously and culturally we arc so dilferent. In the recent 
meeting of Third World Tlicologians of Asia in Sri Lanka, January 
1979,’ we faced the same problem when talking about the theology of 
liberation. We were reminded by the Latin American delegates that 
Asia must find its own theology and its own way. The success of 
Basic Christian Communities in the Philippines should not be cited 
as an example, since the Philippines is so largely Catholic and does 
not really have the experience of other Asian counliics with large non- 
Christian populations. 

If we in Pakistan wish to move into the direction of small inten- 
sive Christian communities, wc must do so within the context of the 
Muslim world in whicli we live. The Church is born in this situation 


*Fr Louis Mascarenhas is Director of Darakhshan, a small community of 
young Fransciscan friars under iraining, in Karachi, Pakistan. 

1. On this meeting see Vidvajyot; 1979, pp. 246-260. 
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and it is scat to this world. For oth^wise there is a great danger 
that in bnildiflg small Christian communities, we might make our 
people even more ghettoish and lose an important aspect of Christian 
life and witness. It is within this context of the Muslim world that the 
Church has to search for new ways. It is here that it must find new 
charisms and new ministries. 

The Situation in Pakistan 

In Pakistan with a population of over 75 millions, the Christian 
population (Catholic and Protestant) is around 1 million. For the 
most part the Christian population is rural and poor, at the mercy of 
the rich landlords. Those who live in the cities and towns are en- 
gaged for the most part in sanitary work and arc despised by the rest 
of the population. In such a setting it is really difficult to talk of 
dialogue, because dialogue presupposes some equality of status. Fur- 
ther, the Christians coming from a Hindu background find it strange 
and unpleasant to talk with Muslims who to many of them come 
across as oppressors. On their part Muslims see no reason why they 
should dialogue with such a small minority community. 

In the Church of Pakistan, specially among Catholics, much time 
and money, and almost all the personnel is directed towards the main- 
tenance of the Christian community, spread over vast areas, 
scattered over many villages. Maintenance, not mission, characterizes 
our pastoral policy. Then the limited number of ordained personnel 
makes it next to impossible to build up anything that might resemble 
a Eucharistic community. It is a blessing if some villages see a priest 
more than once a year. Often it might be less. In the cities and 
towns where the Christians cluster together in bastis, a little more 
attention can be given to them. Still this is a far cry from the ideal 
of a deeper Christian life. Given the political situation we have at 
present, the increased Islamicization of life, the continuous emphasis 
on Islam in the radio, press, T.V., and the Islamic bias in text-books 
for schools, it is not surprising that our Christian communities do not 
want to hear of dialogue, still less of accepting the religious values of 
Islam. 

The official Church does speak of the need of breaking through, 
and of dialogue and respect for one another’s religious convictions; 
but then the Church is so absorbed by its pastoral concerns for its 
own fiock that, in fact, outreach is not one of its priorities. It is true 
that Christians and Muslims do work together in factories and mills, 
and that here and there individual Christians take it upon themselves 
to maintain good relations with Muslims, businessmen, youth, and 
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even with the maulvis and ulemas. The Christian Study Centre at 
Rawalpindi and Loyola Hall at Lahore are well known for their deeper 
study of Islam, and for their efforts to create more understanding and 
interest among the Christian people; but these two centres do not 
really figure in the mainstream of Christian life in Pakistan. In the 
Major Seminary, a real effort is made to make the students appreciate 
Islam. There is a course in Islam for almost all the 12 semesters of 
the Seminary training. At the Franciscan Friary in the city of Karachi, 
a young mauhi conducts retreats and reflections for groups of Muslim 
studen's. 

In 1975, a National Seminar on Ministries was held at Multan. 
Originally meant to study the question of the Diaconate, it providen- 
tially broadened out to include other forms of ministry, mainly due to 
a publication by Pro Mundi Vita on Pluriform Ministries, which 
appeared about that time.* The Seminar emphasized the need of 
recognizing charisms among the laity, and of building intensive groups 
of Christians around the Bible and the Eucharist. There too the need 
of Christian communities open to Islam was voiced. Later, in 1979, 
two renewal courses were organized in Multan and Karachi for all 
the clergy of Pakistan by the East Asian Pastoral Institute. These 
four weeks generated a great deal of enthusiasm about establishing 
Basic Christian Communities in Pakistan. Follow-up programmes 
were drawn up to bring about greater presbyteral unity; once again 
the need for mission was stres.sed, and listening to the laity underlined. 
The follow-up has been slow. The Diocese of Rawalpindi has moved 
ahead with the help of the Better World Movement, and has collected 
a series of meetings where clergy and laity seek together a better 
understanding of the developments of Vatican II, the meaning of the 
Church, the importance of prayer groups, bible reflections, etc. How- 
ever, it is admitted that openness to Islam has remained, very much 
to the background. Prayer groups and bible sharing groups have 
developed in the various dioce.ses, and have served to give people a 
sense of belonging. Recently the dioceses of Hyderabad and Karachi 
have had seminars on Basic Christian Communities, organized by two 
Franciscans from Brazil. The need of sharing responsibility with the 
laity was stressed again. 

Commuuities in an Islamic Setting 

If we look for examples of Christian communities where open- 
ness to Islam really plays a role, then we inevitably come to speak of 

2. See “ New Forms of Ministries in Christian Communities ”, Fra Murufi Vita, 
n. 50, 1974. 
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small rdigious communities like the Little Brothers of Jesus and the 
Little Sisters of Jesus. Both these communities, spedally in Karachi, 
have succeeded very well in inserting themselves among Muslims in 
areas which are economically limited. They are treated like honoured 
guests by the Pathans and Baluchis. The Sisteis, in particular, are 
protected by, the Muslim neighbours. The two communities maintain 
themselves by very ordinary work, and for the rest build up their reli- 
gious lives around the concept of prisence de Vtglise. There aie no 
Christians in the immediate area in which they live. One of the rea- 
sons why they are accepted so well is that they come without any show 
of power or prestige. This aspect brings out the best in their Muslim 
neighbours. They have nothing to fear from these religious. The 
two communities take up their life-experience into their prayers and 
community reflections around the Word and the Eucharist. This 
setting also binds the group very closely together. 

Another religious community is DARAKHSHAN (Light). This 
is a small community of young Franciscan students in training. The 
students are formed into Franciscan life through living and working 
in a Muslim Housing Society. Since 1 am involved in this commu- 
nity, I would like to describe it as a way of building up a deeper Chris- 
tian and religious life within the context of Islam. The setting is 
very challenging; it helps to deepen the life of the students and brings 
out the best in them. In describing our .style of life and the llirust of 
our religious life, I would like to cmpha.si/e that we are able to do 
what we are doing precisely because we arc small, and so pose no real 
threat to anyone. However, I long for the day when more commu- 
nities will move away from their safe Catholic surroundings. Further, 
we have only been living in this way for the last five years, and I feel 
we have a long way to go yet. Our experiences and reflections are 
just initial, as wc move on and allow things to happen. 

After having taught Mission Theology and History at the Major 
Seminary for some 12 years, and seeing so few of my students really 
opening up to Muslims, I decided it would be better for me to move 
out into Muslim surroundings, to use the experience as my own learn- 
ing process, and to share my experiences with my students. I began 
in 1974 together with three Franciscan novices. When 1 first started 
I was very afraid. I had no experience whatsoever, and T could recog- 
nize how much my early catechism, my early years in safe Catholic 
surroundings and the fears of my parents had to do with my own 
fears. What kept me going was a growing conviction that a Church 
which looks outwards begins to live, My study and teaching of 
Church History had shown me that the most encouraging periods in 
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the Church’s life were when it went out to various nations and places. 
The same study had also shown me that when the Church was in 
distress, renewal and reform came from small intensive Christian 
groups. The main thrust of my teaching and life came from the com- 
mission of Christ: Go (Mt 28, 20); and for me that meant to go to the 
Muslims. As a student friar I had studied Islam. Later, after my 
doctoral studies in Mission, History, I spent a year studying Arabic 
and the Qur’an in the Middle East; but I found that for the most part 
my understanding of Islam was based on books, not on a living con- 
tact with Muslims. I had not come very close to them. So, when 
we started in 1974 in totally unknown surroundings, we just allowed 
things to happen to us. Slowly our fears disappeared since we were 
very well received by our neighbours. In fact, much of the encourage- 
ment we get for our way of life also comes from our Muslim neigh- 
bours who respect us. Once again we come to them without any 
power or prestige, just as ordinary persons. Till today there has been 
no objection to our presence, even though we sing and pray aloud in 
this completely Muslim area. 

We live on the third floor of a whole block of flats. This is a new 
housing complex, all the flats being built the same way, like cement 
boxes; but we feel we have been able to bring life into them. We 
have been lucky to get flats for ourselves, since the flats are mostly 
sold to families and not to bachelors. The families are sensitive to 
this, since during the day the husbands are often out for work. Here 
too we have been trusted very much. In fact we have found the setting 
in our area very healthy; and, living as we are so close to young 
families, it becomes easier to talk to our students about marriage and 
family life, and so too about celibacy and respect for women. The 
mothers of the families in our block come to visit us, they trust their 
children with us; and we in our turn have been able to arrange outings 
and picnics for them, since some do not get a chance to go out. The 
people know I am a priest and that our students are religious students. 
They appreciate the regularity of our lives and the regularity of our 
prayers. 

When we first came to this area we had no precise plan of action, 
except that we wanted to be closer to our Muslim people, and to learn 
from this experience. Opportunities came our way without any special 
effort on our part. We remember the first incident very well. While 
playing on the road side, one of the young boys was knocked down 
by a car. I was away for my classes at the Seminary, Our novices 
noticed the accident and immediately set to work. They helped the 
boy, then got in touch with the family. When they heard that the 
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husband had already left for work, they went along with the mother to 
the hospital, and saw that proper care was taken of the boy. That 
was the beginning. We have had a variety of pleasant experiences 
and surprises ever since. The time of the curfew in 1977 was another 
beautiful time for us. Whilst parents were getting tired with their 
children all cooped up at home, we arranged games for some of the 
children in the compound. We also helped buy provisions and medi- 
cines for those who were unable to go out to the market. We were 
even asked to do night duty in one of the neighbour’s houses because the 
mother was sick in hospital and there was no one to look after the 
children. 

In our assistance to the block we have moved further still. Now 
we have started giving tuitions, helping the rich and the poor children 
who sit together for an hour a day at our place. We have come to see 
how inadequate the education in our schools is, and how irrelevant 
it all is for the lives of the children in this age. We feel that since we 
ourselves have received education, we should also be doing some- 
thing for others. This assistance to children is also our way of sup- 
porting the house. The novices and the professed students in our 
house are made to work and earn something for our own running 
expenses, or for some particular need outside. We are able at the same 
time to help the students who come to us to reflect on some of the 
values which are missing in the education they receive. We are also 
lucky in that our novices, instead of the daily routine of just polishing 
the floors, can engage in some home industry — another means of 
sustenance for the house — whereby they come to understand something 
of the monotony of life in a factory. We have a contract with some 
small business. We spend an hour a day making small boxes for toy 
tea sets. This is a very monotonous work with poor remuneration. 
Together we have come a long way in earning our living. Having 
no servants and living from our work brings us closer to the life-style 
of many families around us. I do believe it is possible to change the 
life-style of our seminary and religious training if we can go back to 
smaller groups. In a developing country, to have everything provided 
by the seminary strikes as luxury. 

Our plans develop because we spend quite some time praying 
and reflecting together. We are quite strict about our times of prayer 
in the mornings and evenings, and about meals together. These are 
very valuable moments, which give depth to various ordinary happen- 
ings around us. Guests join us for prayer and meals; by sharing 
with us their life and inspiration, they have often opened for us new 
possibilities for dialogue, or offered new exposures for our students, 
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or provided opportunities to stand up for human rights, or to make 
space for persons in need. 

Ours is an open house, in the sense that we do not want to be 
possessive about what we have. We really have a good house, and 
we like to share it. The best room is reserved for needy guests, 
mostly youth who have emotional problems or who need refuge or 
lodging and have no other place where to go. I counsel with them, 
but very often the atmosphere of the house and the community itself 
helps persons find thejnscives. We could write beautiful stories about 
the many persons who have lived with us. There is an atmosphere 
of trust in the house, and the guests are taken into the community. 
Very often we have gone out and left the house completely to them. 
Once we even let our house to a Muslim couple whilst our students 
were out for their pastoral exposures. As easily happens among flat- 
dwellers, we too have entrusted neighbours with our keys — without 
ever having to regret it. Maybe this is also because there isn’t much 
to rob from the house, except books ! We do have a very good 
library, which wc want to share with the people in the block. 

Our living close to Muslims has helped us to become aware of 
the many things we have in common. In the heart of our hearts we 
arc very much the same: same longing for acceptance, for security, for 
justice and peace; satne aspirations for self and others, especially the 
children; same feelings about success and failure, birth and death. 
In fact we have seen that when one goes back to one’s cultural roots, 
walls stem to fall apart and a closeness develops which goes beyond 
religious beliefs and laws. Poetry and song draw persons together. 
In common celebrations here, wc have witnessed how keenly everyone 
listened to the songs and poems of our students. 

Islam in Our Study and Prayer 

Our closeness to Muslims has been further developed by our own 
study and reflections on Islam. We aie in the process of letting our- 
selves be influenced by the local folklore, poetry, music, the religious 
songs and hymns, the variety of Islamic prayers. Everything that 
offends Muslim sensitivities is avoided. Pork and any strong drink 
are totally absent in our house. We are also slowly developing our 
home into a centre of Sufi prayer and reflection; we read and study 
about Sufism, ask Muslims for advice, and see how much we can do. 
Even though orthodox Islam does not look too positively on Sufism, 
we do believe it is an aspect of Islamic life in this sub-continent which 
is there to stay. Since the members of our community come from 
closed Catholic surroundings and are not used to prayers taken 
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In our understanding of Islam we are further helped by the Pro- 
fessor of Islam of the Major Seminary, who encourages students to 
gather information by contacting Muslims. Because of their ideal 
situation for such kind of learning, our students have fared very well. 
I myself encourage this very much, so that their knowledge of Islam 
may not be only from books and Christian sources, but from believing 
Muslims themselves. This gives their information more credibility. 


Another means for building up our religious community is the 
celebration of Muslim feasts. This is a new experience for us. Whilst 
in the past we talked about Muslim feasts, we always felt ourselves as 
outsiders and distant. Now we find we have cojne very much closer 
to our Muslim friends. We prepare ourselves mentally and spiritually 
for the big feasts by reading about them, by asking Muslims about 
their own feelings about those feasts, by prayer services on the theme 
of the fea.sts, by posters and slogans in the house which sharpen our 
awareness of feasts about to be celebrated. Our experience has been 
that the more we involve ourselves in those celebrations, the moie 
the Muslims accept us. We do not fast during the whole of Ramzan, 
but we definitely make it a point to fast on Jumat-uI-Wida, the last 
Friday of Ramzan; and, as for Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, 
we observe the fast in the Muslim way, getting up before dawn like 
our neighbours, having the sahri morning meal, and then breaking 
the fast only in the evening at the sound of azdn. We do this out of 
a sense of solidarity, and to experience something of what Muslims 
experience when they fast. It helps us to look more positively at the 
fast as well. Eid-ul-Fitr is a beautiful feast and a real celebration 
for all of us. The children are the first ones to come to wish us, in 
their new clothes and always with sweets. A little eiddy (festive gift) 
is eagerly awaited from us. That day we do not have to cook. The 
families send us a variety of food. At Christmas, even though we 
have to be out on that day, we celebrate together with the block. As 
we have a contract with the neighbouring diocese, we lock our house 
and go as a group to celebrate Christmas in an area where there is no 
priest. But we make it a point to present a little gift to each family 
in the block and to contact them when we are back. The feast of 
£id-ul-Azha offers us an even greater opportunity. As it has similari- 
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ties with the Biblical story, it is not at all difficult to enter into the 
spirit of this feast. I expect that in the years to come we will deepen 
our understanding of Muslim feasts, and so will be able to insert our- 
selves still more deeply into the lives of our Muslim neighbours. 

This outgoing thrust and the very enjoyable experiences it brings 
convince us of the need for a close brotherhood and a deep sense of 
hospitality. There is a strong sense of belonging and the setting gives 
direction to our lives. The three years that each friar student spends 
here help him to mature. The experience of living close to each other 
in the house and the openness of the community to Islam and the world 
around it are deepened through our reflections on the Scriptures and 
become a kind of catechesis. Every evening one of us prepares the 
prayer service; we do this in turns. We may use the evening prayer 
of the Breviary, or we may have extended moments of silence; but 
there is always an experience in the house or around it which serves 
as a point of focus. Despite our limited field of experience we find 
for this plenty of variety. So too with the readings in the Eucharistic 
Liturgy. The first readings are prepared by the students in turns. 
They are not only helped to read and proclaim the Word, but also to 
let the Word speak to them. The Gospel is commented on by me. 
On Sunday mornings we spend more time together in a shared reflec- 
tion on the Gospel of the day. Once a month we have a longer reflec- 
tion on the Scriptures. Desert experiences, spending time alone, 
joining with other religious communities for Scripture sharing — all 
these help to reinforce the basic experience of our calling in this Muslim 
setting. 

And yet, as regards prayer we feel we are still a long way off from 
anything that might be called genuinely oriental or Islamic. We need 
time to assimilate; and more contacts with Islamic mystics and with 
scholars for guidance. We need time also to assimilate our own Chris- 
tian tradition. There is, however, a growing atmosphere of listening, 
and we hope this will help us develop a style of prayer which will assi- 
milate the best of our oriental traditions. Meanwhile 1 feel it is 
already an important step to be able to relate the experience of daily 
life and our contacts with Muslims to our reflections on the Word and 
our celebration of the Eucharist. Definitely our prayers are very ordi- 
nary, and yet at times quite deep. 

We try to continue the same kind of reflection on experience and 
the discovery of God in the theological-pastoral education of our 
friar students. The inductive method of theology is followed wherever 
possible. There is the danger that the academic standards may go 
down; we supplement this by insisting that the students spend at least 
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three hours a day in intensive reading. The students do need a broaden- 
ing of their minds, coming as they do from small towns and villages, 
and plenty of information; but we have learned that when students 
are given information based on their own interests and discoveries or 
related to their own experience, assimilation takes place more quickly. 
However, due to the limited number of professors available, we have 
not been able to follow this throughout. 

Whilst we are grateful for the way we are received and accepted 
by our Muslim neighbours, we also believe that we too have a posi- 
tive influence on their families. Our presence here, our witness, our 
dedication to the life we have chosen docs have its impact on our 
surroundings. I also believe that we are a blessing to them. Parents 
do come and ask us to pray for them or for their children, and we do 
pray very regularly for our neighbours. This is something that comes 
quite naturally to us because of the surroundings in which we live, 
and we do not have to remind ourselves that we must be a Church for 
others. All this deepens our lives and fills us with a sense of mission. 
Even though all of us are so much part of a ghetto Church, I do believe 
we have been able to make a breakthrough. Our community remains 
small, from four to eight members, but the experiences have been so 
fulfilling that I wonder why so few dare to make mission the starling 
point of religious formation. ) do believe religious communities and 
Basic Christian Communities will grow and mature if from the very 
beginning they open up to mission. 

Looking towards the Future 

The question is sometimes put to me: Has this way of formation 
produced anything ? Have the students really responded to it ? 
it more than a thin covering or veneer ? It is difficult to answer these 
questions fully at this stage. We only have five years of experience; 
but I do believe that our students have experienced something which 
has enriched their lives, and that one day it will bear fruit. It is true 
the Christian groups we are dealing with arc very young, and often 
the only form of pastoral ministry they have known is that presented 
by the touring foreign missionary. Even though the number of Pakis- 
tani personnel has increased, the set-up of our Church still remains 
quite traditional. Will our friars move into something new, or will 
they fall back and copy the pattern set before them by the Church at 
large ? Many of our young priests have indeed fallen back on old 
patterns. This is due to many reasons, but mainly because, after for- 
mation, there is no atmosphere to support the students in the new 
things they have learned. Formation can never take place in a 
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vacuum; so tliere is need for corresponding changes to take place in 
ihe Church at large and in religious communities if the new formation 
programmej are to bear fruit. This is why we are already planning 
follow-up programmes and new forms of apostolic life. 

Formation in a setting such as ours does demand a great deal of 
giving. I do believe that as formator I have gone through a radical 
conversion, but 1 enjoy what the students do to me and what I do to 
them. Close living of staff and students in a family atmosphere and 
in an fslamic setting gives our life a certain intensity and purposeful- 
ness. We need to develop more groups of this type, small and vul- 
nerable, who consider themselves as guests among their Muslim 
hosts, listen to the Spirit who speaks to us in our surroundings and 
then allow things to happen. Such groups will have beautiful 
stories to tell, for they will become good-news to people 



Notes 


Recent Studies in Nascent Islam 
Muhammad and Jesus 


Commonly Accepted Positions 

A central concern of the theological dialogue between the adhe- 
rents of the three great monotheistic religions is a deeper and more 
adequate understanding of one another’s Scriptures, the Bible and 
the Quran. One way of initiating a dialogue in this area is to con- 
centrate exegetically on figures that hold an important place in both 
Bible and Quran, as, for instance, Abraham/Ibrahim, Moses/Musa, 
Mary/Maryam and Jesus/'Isa. 

Over the past two or three decades a good number of books and 
articles have been written on Jesus as depicted in the Quran. ^ The 
approach generally adopted has been to select and examine relevant 
passages of the Quran in an attempt to present a coherent picture of 
the life, teaching and nature of 'Isa ibn Maryam. Comparisons with 
the Jews of New Testament times figure in most of these writings, 
more or less explicitly. 

Among earlier works Heikki Raisannen’s exegetical study of the 
quranic portrait of Jesus (1971) excels in depth and precision. His 
weighty conclusions may be summarized thus: 

(1) Without any doubt the Quran honours 'Isa. greatly. Whereas 
it criticizes the Christians in various passages, not a single negative 
word is said about the Messiah, 'Isa is in no way held responsible for 
his followers having made him and his mother gods. 

(2) However, the importance given to 'Isa must not be overesti- 
mated ! The Quran does make unique statements regarding 'Isa’s 
birth and elevation to heaven, his miracles and titles. Yet, all these 
fit neatly into the overall theological framework, that is, above alt, 
the uncompromising monotheism of the Quran. 

(3) One can doubt whether the Quran puts 'Isa really highest 
among the prophets. On the basis of a quantitative analysis one 

I. Cf. Don WisMER, The Islamic Jesus: An Annotated Bibliography of Sources 
in English and French, New York; Garland Publ., 1977. As the title indicates, this 
work does not confine itself to the quranic Jesus. Some of the more important 
books on the subject are: Henri MfCHAOD, Jisus selon le Coran, Neuchatel (Suisse): 
Delachaux et Niestl^, 1960 (Cahiers Th^ologiques, 46); Geoffrey Parrinder, Jesus 
in the Quran, Isted., London: Faber and Faber, 1965 (rpt. London: Sheldon Press, 
1976); Heikki Raisannen, Das Koranische Jesusbild. Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des 
Korans, Helsinki: Missiologian Ja Ekumeniken, Seura R.Y., 1971, Also contain 
important chapters on the subject e.g.: Olaf A. Schumann, Der Christus der Mus- 
lime. Christofogische Aspekte in der Arabischislamischen Literatur, Giitersloh: Giiter- 
sloher Verlagshaus, 1975; and, for a wider readership, in India, Ernest Hahn, Jesus 
in Islam: A Christian View, Nagercoil, T. N.: I.E.L.C. Board for Literature, 1975. 
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would rather conclude that the Quran is interested predominantly in 
Musa and Ibrahim. Whereas Musa is mentioned in thirty-six suras 
and five hundred verses and Ibrahim in twenty-five suras and two 
hundred and forty-five verses, ‘Isa is mentioned in only fourteen suras 
and about ninety verses. 

(4) No doubt, ‘Isa is characterized by a few traits without parallel 
in the other prophetical stories of the Quran, e.g. his birth and his 
‘elevation’ to heaven, the kind of miracles he works. . . . However, 
Miisa, for instance, too, works unique miracles. In any case, the 
Quran gives more importance to the factors which are common to 
the life and function of all the prophets than to those distinguishing 
one from the other. The strictly monotheistic message of all the 
prophets remains totally unchanged throughout. Each prophet 
adduces ‘dear proofs’ and ‘signs’, even if there are variations in detail 
All prophets are models in godliness. All of them have been, in one 
way or the other, in the same position as the last Prophet. Their 
inessage, their trials, their activities point to and prefigure Muhammad’s 
life and career. In this ‘Isa is no exception. He, too, is a predecessor 
of Muhammad. 


As Raisiinnen puts it: Muhammad has in fact interpreted the 
life of ‘Isii on the basis of and through his own life experiences and 
his own responses to it. Thus Muhammad’s life experience becomes 
as It were the yardstick by which he measures the past. If ‘Isa never- 
theless holds a special place among the prophets, it is because he happens 
to be the closest predecessor of Muhammad, the one who expressly 
prcdicN his appearance (Q. 61, 6). ‘Isa points to someone who is 
more important and greater than he himself. 

• Raisiinnen suggested — in the epilogue to his work — that 

“'l^^^Po^ary biblical research. jn.stead of contrasting 
the Chrismlogy of the Quran with one, supposedly homogeneous'; 
iblical picture of .le.sus, one should differentiate between the Christo- 

Preexistent Christ 

and Saviour of the Pauline writings and the eternal Logos of John’s 
indeed quite different from the ‘Isa of the Quran. The 

wJvl; n 'end itself in many 

E ^"/ ‘,'="'ative structural comparison with the quranic ChrisJ- 

ChdstoLier'l',"nnr' '’^vvecn these two 

Lhmtologies do not concern the essence of Jesus but rather the res- 

Krallv "Sre^eJf of suffering. 

‘pSure’ of S the overall 

picture ot Je.sus m Luke’s Gospel and in the Quran. 

Cfaus Schcdl’s General Approach and Method 

Jesus^^SSS Inkei" Muhammad and 

->esus vigorously takes u p a further suggestion made by Raisiinnen. 

d*s Koran neu P*® Christologiseh relevanten Teife 

qualified in Schedl, 

at the University of Graz (Austria^ ’ * *’^**®"‘ professor of biblical theology 
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Instead of simply putting together the various traits of Jesus by way 
of the phenomenological methods, one might gain new insights by 
inquiring into the motivating forces which have contributed to shape 
the quranic portrait of Jesus. This then leads to an enquiry into the 
motives and tendencies at work in the shaping of the biblical tradition. 

Schedl’s method consists in (1) analysing whole relevant suras — 
not just isolated verses, and in (2) keeping throughout close to the 
text, leaving aside the post-quranic developments of the image of 
Jesus. Schedl wants to make a deliberate effort to enter the world of 
Semitic religious thought. He scrupulously avoids imposing the 
thought-patterns of the Greek culture of Catholic-conciliar Christianity 
on the mental world of the Quran. This, he alleges, has been the 
mistake made again and again since the days of the first outstanding 
Christian apologist vis-a-vis Islam, John of Damascus (d. 749 A.D.). 

A prominent feature of Schedl’s work is his consistent application 
to the exegesis of the Quran of the so-called ‘logotechnical’ method. 
He has developed and tested this method in various previous studies 
in the field of biblical and of Syrian Christian literature.^ He applies 
this method here — probably for the first time — on a grand scale to 
the Quran. The logotechnical method represents a highly elaborate 
theory of ‘number symbolism’. The symbolic use of numbers is 
located through word, and sometimes letter, count. Schedl analyses 
the suras by dividing them into ‘narrative’, ‘introduction’ to direct 
speech’ and ‘direct speech’. As would be the case with biblical texts, 
so here too Schedl maintains that the suras of the Quran are compre- 
hensively composed and structured, according to certain numbers 
indicating structures (Strukturzahlen), to ‘houses’ or models (evolved 
in his earlier works). They arc listed at the end of the present work 
(cf. pp. 579f.) and count no less than twenty-six. 

We cannot enter here into a detailed explanation or even critical 
examination of the author’s ‘logotechnical’ method, into an assess- 
ment of its merits and its defects. Competent reviewers of his earlier 
works, in biblical exegesis, have done so. On the whole his ‘logo- 
technical’ analyses have met with a good deal of scepticism, although 
they have not been rejected out of hand. The great number of 
‘models’ employed, their combined application and the numerous 
exceptions and variations allowed for by the author in the actual 
counting of words, make one wonder about the stringency of his con- 
clusions. At the same time the results achieved by the method so 
carefully employed by Schedl do not fail to impress. 

It hardly needs mentioning that Schedl’s theory implies a radical 
transformation of the traditionally held view of Muhammad and the 
manner he received and communicated divine revelation. Muhammad 
emerges in Schedl’s work as a master-builder of the word. Should 
the logotechnical analyses of the author withstand scholarly criticism, 
be it only in part, the momentous conclusion would impose itself that 

3. See among his many other publications csp. ; Hislory of the Old Testament, 
5 vols, Staten Island, N.Y. : Alba House, 1973; Baiiplane ties Wortes. Einfuhrung 
in die biblische Logotechnik, Freiburg; Herder, 1974. 
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MMiniiinvid in tlic linguistic formation of the qiiranic revelation owes 
more ' 10 early lewish-dinstuin biblical scholarship than to the poetical 
rt ol the ancient Arabs. Schcdl is convinced that the logotechnical 
tradition plavc-l an im(iortant role in the literary creation of the 
Icwish and ■Cliiistian Scriptures. Since Muhammad undoubtedly 
wintcd his new Scripture, that is the Quran, to be received as confir- 
mali.>n and liiHilmeiil of the previous Scriptures, he would naturally 
employ and as far as possible, perfect the logotechnical method. In 
whatever wav then we may react to Schcdl’s intensive use of number 
synibolisin, the lesulls of his diligent and original text analyses cer- 
tainly merit close attention. 


Miiluiiwihiirs Prophetic Experience 

Bel'ore |ire,senting Muhammad's Chnstolngy in the Meccan and 
Medinan periods,' SeliedI discusses his prophetic vocation. What 
kind ol experience was his receiving of the divine call 7 The relevant 
texts of the Quran'' do imt porlrav a visionary or a recipient of auditory 
halluematioiis, but ralher a preacher of repentance who is totally taken 
up by the belief m the One and Unique (iod and his imminent Judgement. 
Muhammad's experience has to be qualified as typically and truly 
relimous, esseniially an experience of awakening and conversion, a 
breaking tliroii;'!i of a clear perception of faith in the One and Only 
God who previously had revealed himself in Judaism and Christianity. 
SeliedI holds llie controversial view that Muhammad was more pro- 
foundly influenced by Cliiiuianity than by the Jewish faith. Me goes 
so far as to state: "One could I'ali Muhammad :i convert to Christianity, 
a Clirislianity of a kind u he defined subsequently in detail, . .” (p. 163). 
Ihis ‘breaking through’ can be .seen as the fruit of Muhammad’s 
earnest search and prayer. 

In Muhammad's experience tlic finding of God goes together with 
liis eonseiousness of having been sent {rcishl), a consciousness most 
succinctly expressed in the short Muslim profession of faith (shalirldah): 
‘There is no god but (i<'d, and Muhammad is His messenger !’ His 
mandate was to pieatli pure monotheism to the pagan Arabs as it was 
I’aul’s mandate - if the comparison may be allowed — to address 
the Hellenists and Peter’s mandate the Jews. 

Schcdl, being a seasoned Bible e.xegete, approaches the Quran 
with Ih.e attitude and the (nohs uf u Bible scholar. His belief m the 
inspiration of Muliaiiim.ul goes together with the conviction tluit the 
characteristic features of Muhammad's personality play their role in 
the revelatory event and can and must be elaborated by the exegele. 
As a result of his analyses of early sums, Schcdl concludes that we 
must abandon the slightly romantic view of Muhammad uttering the 
suras forth ecstatically. No, “he worked at the formation and strue- 
iLiring of his dicta until he could release them as a perfect work of art’’ 
(p. 166). Thus emerges a completely new image of Muhammad the 

4. The suras of the Our.iii arc grouped into the Meccan ones (revealed between 
610 and (i22 A.L).) and ihc Mcdiiiaii ones (revealed between 622 and 632 A.D.) 

5. This part is based on Schedi’s analy-sis of ihe following suras: 96; 68: 73; 
74; 1; 97; 83; 55. 
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literary artist and scholar. Yet: Muhammad’s foundational experi- 
ence is religious and as such permeates all his later actions and words. 

Muhammad's Christology at Mecca 

Schedl has chosen seven Meccan suras (19; 6; 42; 43; 21; 23) for 
close analysis. He sees them, in the order given here, as it were as 
seven acts of Muhammad’s personal wrestling with the question; ‘Who 
is 'Is.-' ibn Maryam T The climax is reached with Q. 43, 81 : ‘If the 
All-mcrciful has a son, tlicn 1 am the first to serve him !’ This verse 
is contrasted by the statement in Q. 19, 89-90: ‘You have indeed ad- 
vanced something hideous ! The heavens arc wcllnigh rent of it and 
the earth split asunder, and the mountains wcllnigh fall down crushing 
for that they have attributed to the All-mcrciful a son.” The Quran 
thus shows that the Christ-question was central to Muhammad and 
stirred the depths of his soul. 

Instead of entering into a systematic discussion of the manifold 
picture of the Jesus of Christianity, the Quran concentrates on high- 
lighting those few aspects which it holds to be decisive. Thus the 
strikingly ftagincntary character of the quranic picture of Christ be- 
comes undcrsl.'indabic. It may help to recall in this context how little 
we learn from the writings of Paul about the details of the life of the 
historical Jesus. 

The ‘infancy gospel’ of the Quran in sura >9 breathe:-, the spirit of 
the Christian gospels, bchedi views Q. 19, 16-21 as a free imitation 
of the Lukan annunciation narrative (l.k I, 26-38), formed under the 
palpable inllucnce of the apc'cryphal gospels. In both accounts, that 
of Luke and that of the Quran, the dialogue is conducted not directly 
betw'ecn God/Allali and Mary/Maryam but, indirectly, by the medi- 
ation of the announcing angel, 'the frequent WL of the Quran, 
according to Schedl, very often refers to the angel or angels. In Q. 
19, 17 for instance (Then Wt: sent unto her our Spirit that presented 
himself to her, a iii.in without fault'), the angcl-spirit is announcer. 
Yet, he does nut work the miracle of the conception as in Luke. 
Allah alone can create life. 1 1ms the spirit-angcl refers to Allah him- 
self (Q. 19, 21; ‘Isven so tlfv Lord has said’). ‘Isa is miraculously 
cijnceivcd and born through the commanding, creative Word of Allah 
(Q. 19, 33). He is therelbre ‘Word of God’ I’nly insofar as he has 
come into existence through the commanding word of Allah. The 
miracle consists in this extraordinary, creative act of God. ‘Word of 
God' (kahmah min Allah), as applied to *^Is.i in the Quran, is not 
lefentical in meaning with ‘Word of God’ in the Gospel and therefore 
cannot he linked with the Logos-Christology developed there. 

Whereas the apo,stulie creed says; ‘Conceived of the Holy Spirit, 
born of the Virgin Mary’, one would have to formulate quranically: 
‘Conceived through the creative Word of Allah alone, born from 
Maryam, the Virgin'. Islamic and Christian faith agree, however, in 
that they profess Jesus/‘Ts.3 a (mir.iculous) sign of God (for men)," 

6. See M. Fizoerald’s article above in this issue. 
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and thus a.ssign him a unique position within the total history of man- 
kind, from Adam onwards to the last judgement. 


The Meccan suras nowhere use the term ibn (son) but rather the 
term walad (child or, collectively, children) and, in this context, the 
verb akhadha (to take to himself). The relevant passages (cf. e.g. 19, 
,15; 19, 181T; etc.) all deal primarily with the unicity of Allah, not with 
divine sonship. The unicity of Allah would be affected by attributing 
to him a child and with the child, by implication, as the Quran reflects, 
a female partner, a spouse: ‘The Creator of the heavens and the earth 
— how should He have a son. seeing that He has no consort (sahibah)' 
(Q. C, 101). 'He has not taken to Himself either consort or child 
(or: children)’ (Q. 72, 3). Muhammad’s first and foremost concern 
was the defence of pure monotheism. To attribute to Allah a ‘son’ 
would have meant falling back into a polytheistic outlook. The 
rejection of the ‘divine sonship’ of ‘isfi docs not really affect the original 
Christian belief statement. In the rejection of the heathen gods and 
in the single-minded struggle for pure monotheism there was no room 
for the Christian belief in the sonship of .Icsus as Muhammad perceived 
it. What the Christians professed concerning ‘Is;i, appeared to 
Muhammad similar to the old, powerful Arab idolatry. Muhammad 
wanted to preserve ‘Isa, too, from being idolized. 


Thus Muhammad coneentrated all his energy on the servant-of- 
God Christology. Isa. s first word, when emerging from the womb 
of his mother, is: ‘Lo, 1 am God’s servant’ (pr 19, 31). With this 
word is suniinarized the only possible attitude towards Allah: total 
surrender.^ Is.i personilies and fulfils the basic ideal of Islam (cf Q 43 
61.64). ‘Isfi delinilely is_not ‘son’ but servant (Q. 43, .59). In dress- 
ing the servaiilhood of *Is.i/.lesus the Quran is indeed not alone The 
preaching of the primitive Cliurch as reilccied in the gospels and 
espeeiaiiy, in the Acts, took up the songs of the servant of Isaiah (cf! 
Mt 3. 17; Act 2, 22). However, the early Chureh’s preaching advanced 
trom the servant to the ‘son -statements and the title ‘son’ there 
appears 111 a light radically differcnl from the quranic context. There- 
fore, SchedI suggests, in order to tackle the questions posed in the 
context ol dialogue one would have on the one hand to agree with 
Muhammad s defensive battle; on the other hand, one would have 
and ^h'-istian kcrygma and its exact purport 

dia1ogue^i ^ ^ Christian-Muslim 


Muhammad's Christology at Medina 

Christology of the Meccan period is maintained in Medina, 
perceive a few emphases. Whereas in Mecca Muhammad 
Mends his monotheistic faith, above all. against polytheism in 

companions.”'’*’"'"' ^od as 


2; 3; 33; 4; 57 ^‘ansldlion and analysis o)' the following suras: 
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Speaking about this kind of ‘associating’ he uses the term sharaka 
which, according the Schedl, would be the Arabic equivalent of the 
Greek theoretical term hotiioousios (equal in essence). Muhammad 
opposes the idea of a triad in God. He understood it in fact to mean 
that besides Allah two more ‘gods’ would be held to coexist, namely 
cisa and Maryam. The correction of this false triad in God is stated 
in Q. 4, 117: ‘And say not as to Allah but the truth ! The Messiah, 
cisa, son of Maryam, was only the messenger of Allah, his Word that 
He committed to Maryam, and Spirit from Him. . .and say not, ‘Three’, 
Refrain; better it is for you to say: God is only One God. . .a child 
(walad) He has not.’ 

It follows that whereas Muhammad certainly opposed the idea 
of a triad or plurality in God he did not oppose the correctly perceived 
Christian idea of the Trinity. He rejected simply the fact of asso- 
ciating with the One God sonic ‘children'. Arabia was at that time 
the refuge of various Christian heresies. When Muhammad rejects 
the current (false) ideas of the Trinity he is actually in agreement with 
the Church of the Councils. Yet, from Muhammad’s way of defending 
his position, wc must conclude that he did not comprehend properly 
and in all its depth the mystery expressed by the teaching of inner-divine 
processions. 

From Muhammad’s perspective, the title ‘son of God’, applied to 
cisa, the son of Maryam, appeared highly misleading and of no use 
because it would destroy the belief in the One God, By qualifying 
Jesus — in the context of Muslim-Christian dialogue — as ‘son of God’, 
one does evoke in the Muslim mind ideas that have nothing to do with 
the reality of the ‘son of God’ of the New Testament writings. 

As in the Meccan so in the Medinan suras the title cabci Allah 
expresses most properly the nature of cIsa. son of Maryam. How then 
does the quranic cahd Allah compare with the ebed Yahweh of Isaiah 
(Is. 42, 1-4; 49, 1-6; 50, 4-8; 52, 13-53, 12)? The biblical servant of 
Yahweh has much similarity with that of the Quran: he has an open 
ear for God’s command, is obedient and patient and does not deviate 
from his path in spite of the manifold sufferings he has to meet as a 
prophet (naht) and messenger (rasfil) of Allah. Contradiction, perse- 
cution and even being killed belong to the mission of the <^abd 
Allah. 

But does the Quran not flatly deny the crucifixion of cIsa ? Q. 
4, 157 says: ‘They (the Jews) did not slay him, neither did they crucify 
him. Only a likeness of that was shown to them.’ Schedl regards this 
verse as part of a unit (Q. 4, 153-159) which he entitles: Religious 
Discussion with the Jews. It is to be viewed as a challenging statement, 
coined in polemical language against the Jews, shortly before the con- 
sequential battle of Badr in 624 A.D. The Jews are made to say 

proudly; ‘We have killed cTsfi, the son of Maryam, the ra-iul of 
Allah ! Muhammad’s reply is: They have not killed hint, nor crucified 
him ! 

Obviously, Schedl insists, Muhammad could not have reasonably 
denied a fact well known to the whole civilized world ! The emphasis 
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is therefore not laid upon the denial of the fact of cTsii’s crucifixion, 
but rather on the false interpretation given by the Jews to their state- 
ment. Both, the Jews and Muhamm.id use the verb ‘to kill’ (qatala) 
but understand it dirt'erently. The difference arises because of the 
different concept eoncerning the person of the Crucified. The Jews 
in this passage arc portrayed as regarding rlsfi as a mere human who 
because of bi ispliLany had been condemned to death. Muhammad, 
in contrast, confesses cTsa a n/.vw/ Alliili, saved. He cannot be destroyed 
even by death. ^Isfi lives with God. 

Schcdl tries to strengthen this argument by adducing contemporary 
gnostic sources, especially the apocalypse of St Peter of the Nag 
Hammadi texts. Q. 4, la?, read in the lighi of lliis gnostic literature, 
would go to show that the crucifixion of the man cTsfi has — for 
Muhammad -no salvilic function; it dwindles into an almost insigni- 
ficant phenomenon of .secondary importance. Really important for 
Muhammad is solely the fact of the exaltation of the ‘servant’ by God. 
The Jews intend to destroy the servant of Allah on the cross, yet Allah 
has ‘exalted’ his servant on the cross. 

Conclusion 

One may well remain sceptical vis-a-vis such hypothesis of the 
author as the one reported just now. Yet Schcdl’s original study has, 
to say the least, the merit of showing us how fruitful a diligent and 
unprejudiced study of the quranic texts turns out to be for the dialogue 
with Muslims. When meditated upon and studied deeply, the words 
of the Quran and of the Bible can suddenly make us discover common 
aspects and approaches, hitherto hidden. One of the most fascinating 
aspects of Claus Schcdl's work is llv; impressive manner in which is 
highlighted in it the servant-of-God Christologv of ihe Quran — a 
C’hristology which is found, in a fragmentary way, in the Acts as well. 
The Hellenist Church of the West did not further elaborate this parti- 
cular line of theology. For the Syrian-Semitie Christianity of the East, 
the contrast, the designation of Jesus as servant/taN/ seems to have been 
the dominant christological theme. If, therefore, Muhammad puts 
this title into the centre of his preaching about cTsa, he thereby takes 
up an early Christian concept and purifies it from contemporary mis- 
interpretations. Yet the fact that Muhammad did not elaborate precise 
ontological concepts — in the spirit of Hellenistie-Wcstcrn thought 
-—should not misleail us into assuming that he had only a very rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with Christianity. And the author concludes 
his study thus; 

True, Muhamm.id does not discuss in (he Quian the dogmatic elabora- 
linns of Ihe f oimcils of Ihe I l^.•llcnis^ic-Wcslern Chuivh. Yet lltc overall 
picture which we have gained from our inquiries should demonstrate that 
Muhiimmad knew Ihe hasie siruelure of the Syrian-Scmilic Chrislology very 
well and that he developed it further with originality and in an independent 
spirit. In order to he (ruilful, the Muslim-( 'hristiaii dialogue (on a scholarly 
level) must start from Ihese rtindamental data To this end we have pro- 
duced a fresh translation and detailed commentary of the christoloaicallv 
relevant texts of the Quran (p. 566), 
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Muhtimmad and the Jews 

Muhammad’s relationship with the Jews of Medina, as depicted 
by critical historiography, has come to be viewed as a Mack spot in 
his character. The eviction of the two Mcdinan tribes, the Banu Nadir 
and the Banu Qainuqa, and c.specialJy the alleged mass execution of 
several hundred members of the third Jewish tribe there, the Banu 
Quraiza, as reported by Ibn Hisham (d. 8.33/218) in his classical bio- 
graphy of the Prophet, has again and again been adduced as a clear 
proof of Muhammad’s enmity towards, if not hatred and contempt of, 
the Jews in general. This discussion surely is of more than academic 
interest. In one way or another it has to do with one of the major 
persistent political conflicts of our century. 

The hislorians have taken the view that when the Apostle left 
Mecca (Hijra of 622 A.D.), he looked forward to his acceptance by 
the three Jewish tribes of Medina (then still called Yathrib). On his 
arrival he tried to win them over by adopting Jewish religious rites like 
the fast of Ashura and the turning towards Jcru,salcm for liturgical 
prayer. However, soon disappointed by thi- Jewish rejection, he broke 
with them and crushed them. 

A recent study by Barakat Ahmad reexamines the entire question.* 
He argues that the traditional picture repre.senis a di.storted reflection 
of events. Dismissing in .an elaborate discussion Ibn Hisham’s account 
and basing his argument mainly on the Meccan suras 17, 4-11 and 10, 
93, he states that the Apostle knew well before his arrival in Medina 
th.at he would he rejected and yet offered the terms of the Sahifcih (the 
pact with the Jews) on the sole basis of the common confession of 
God’s Unity (tauliid). This pact, according to the author, erroneously 
called ‘The Constitution of Medina’, was not signed immcdi.atcly after 
his arrival in Medina but only towards the concluding period of the 
Apostle’s life, tt lays down the guiding principles for building a 
multi-cultural and multi-religious iiminali and thus is a very important 
document for the understanding of the status of non-Muslims in a 
Muslim-dominated society. Its basis, Barakat Ahmad insists, was 
neither territorial nor tribal. Under its terms, the Jews were not 
required to pay any tax and there was no explicit clause demanding 
their subjection. 

However, Muhammad did not live long after the conquest of 
Mecca and the signing of the Sahifah. With his death this pact and 
the kind of iimmoh created by it, as well as the Jews who were part of 
it, passed out of the picture. Now the term unimuh acquired a new 
definition, the one familiar to us, evolved in the context of the 
Shariah which, as is well known, did not derive .solely and directly from 
the Qiifati. In the Shariah the status of non-Muslim monotheists 
was defined as that of “protected ones’’ (dhiininis), with special 
tirivileges and duties, for instance the payment of the special poll-tax 
(jizyah). 

1. Barakat Ahm\u, Muhammad and the Jews: A Re-examination. New Delhi: 
Vikas, 1979. Pp. x-140. Rs 75. 
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Barakat Ahmad sees the confrontation between the Jewish 
population and the Muslims in Medina under Muhammad’s leadership 
as determined by social, political and economic rather than merely 
religious factors. Decisive was the fact that the Muslims in Medina 
were trying to take over the oases from the Jews. The muhajirum, 
that is, those Muslims who had emigrated with Muhammad from 
Mecca,' posed a danger to the Jewish tribes by their superior business 
acumen. The Jewish farmer and landowner in and around Medina 
was threatened by the merchant. Not only his social values but his 
prosperity was faced with danger from the new merchant class. In 
other words, Barakat Ahmad highlights the socio-economic nature of 
the Muslim-Jewish conflict in Medina. At the same time he endea- 
vours to prove the restricted, limited nature of the conflict between 
Muhammad and the .Tews. Muhammad’s and the Muslims’ encounter 
with the Jewish tribes in Medina “was a local affair. It was not an 
encounter between the two religions” (p. 122). The “ghetto-minded- 
ness” of the Jews of the Hijaz, their economic self-interest and their 
pride as a declining elite group prevented them “from accepting the 
invitation to join the ummah" (p. 124). 

With this Barakat Ahmad contrasts the encounter between Islam 
and the Jewish religion. This began much earlier, in Mecca, where 
there were no Jews. It reached its highest point under the Abbasids 
in the Eastern Caliphate and under the Umayyads in Spain, periods 
of “the great Jewish-Muslim symbiosis during the golden period of 
Islam” (p. 123). 

Barakat Ahmad’s depiction, of Muhammad’s encounter with 
the Jews bears the marks of a tentative hypothesis. It relies on ques- 
tionable assumptions. We cannot be totally sure of the authenticity 
and chronology of the Sahifah and, with it, of the assumption that 
Muhammad worked out and even implemented the concept of a wider 
ummah, embracing all monotheists and without discriminatory taxes. 
In the same way one may legitimately question the complete rejection 
by the author, of the earliest biographers’ version of the events as 
highly biased and exaggerated. 

We would nevertheless agree with the author on a number of 
important points. The Jews of Medina were fought by Muhammad 
in battles and expelled, not because of their faith, but rather because 
they formed within the ummah of Medina closed groups which could 
become dangerous for Muhammad, especially when he was menaced 
by danger from outside, c.g. from Mecca before its subjection. Also, 
Muhammad’s actions concerned only the three Medinan tribes, not 
Jewery in Arabia as a whole. Finally, the massacre of the Banu Quraiza 
may well have been less bloody than depicted by Ibn Hisham and, 
in any case, it obviously is not to be judged by the standards, say, of 
the Convention of Geneva. The customs of conduct of war then were 
more brutal. Muhammad has to be measured by the criteria of his 
own time and milieu. It may sound strange: In public opinion, then, 
Muhammad became guilty by cutting down a number of palm-trees 
of the Banu Nadir when besieging them (cf. Q. 59, 5), but not by having 
killed the five hundred or so men of the Banu Quraiza. Earlier these 
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had surrendered unconditionally to him together with the other two 
Jewish tribes, and they now had broken their pledge. In the eyes of 
their contemporaries, they had forfeited their right to survive. The 
cutting down of the palm-trees of the besieged Banu Nadir, in contrast, 
constituted a breach of customary Arab law on the part of the Prophet 
(cf. Q. 59, 5). 

However, the real problem, it would seem to us, lies not so much 
in Muhammad’s biograpliy as in the substantial quranic passages 
concerning the .lews or “the Children of Israel”, as the Quran fre- 
quently denotes them. Not a few of these are outspokenly critical 
of the Jews and lend themselves easily to fuelling in the believing 
listener anti-Jewish sentiment. 

The Quran not only accusc.s the Jews of not accepting the “mes- 
sage of God and Ilis Apostle”. It counter-attacks. The Jews of 
Medina are the worthy descendants of their ancestors, the Children of 
Israel: unbelieving and ungrateful to God who has favoured them again 
and again with special blessings (cf. e.g. Q. 2, 40ff; 5, 7-26; 4, 155ff). 
They have broken the covenant, have revolted against Moses, adored 
idols and killed one another. More, they have killed the prophets, 
have not believed in Jesus, even set out to crucify him, and they have 
spoken calumnies against Mary his mother. In short, they were dis- 
obedient. traiisgrcssois of divine injunctions. They were of hard and 
uncircunicised heaiLs. 

Their descendants, the Jews of Medina, are no better. They are 
avaricious, usurers, eating up the goods of the people. They have 
watered down the true monoiheisiic faith by saying, tha Uzair (Esdras?) 
IS son of God and by believing in the idols Jibt and Taghut and taking 
their rabbis as Lords (Q. 9. .30-31). They arc hypocrites, professing 
outwardly belief in the Quran without truly accepting it in their heart 
(Q. 2, 76; 5, 61). They listen to the lies of the unbelievers and align 
themselves with them secretly in order to betray the Prophet (Q. 5, 80; 
58, 14). They refuse to inibrm the Projihct about their Scriptures (Q. 
2, 76), hold back what they know (Q. 2, 42) and give him false infor- 
mation (Q. 2, 78), and then make fun of his errors (Q. 5, 57f.). 

Since they refuse to submit to Muhammad, their God-sent arbiter, 
or to accept the Quiau a.-> the sole ab.solute ciitcrioii of truth and 
falseliood, their religion and community arc condemned and merit 
divine wiath (Q. 5, 13.60). Because of their refusal to believe in Allah 
and the Last Day as preached by the Quran, they must be fought 
“until they pay the Tribute readily, being brought low” (Q. 9, 29). 

Barakat Ahmad does not deal in any way with these passages of 
the Quran. His silence seems to imply that these pose no tiicological 
problem, once we accept the main tiicsis of his book. They would 
simply lay open and qualify the unbelief of the Old Testament Jews 
and of the Jews of Medina respectively. They would not reflect on the 
Jews and their religion, as such. 

However, it can hardly be denied that these passages of the 
Quran, in practice, have been and continue to be applied to the Jews 
collectively. They thus have contributed shaping the attitude of many 
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Muslims towards the Jews. Even in serious works of Muslim scholar- 
ship on the Quran one finds again and again a subtle gliding from 
applying passages as those quoted above to distinct groups of Jews 
in the past to applying them to Jews in general, taking them to be a 
statement on the Jews of all times and places.^* The problem is not 
unknown to those familiar with the question of the so-called anti-Semitism 
of New Testament passages and their exegesis throughout the centuries. 

Today in various parts of the world a tri-lateral dialogue of the 
“religions of Abraham” is being initiated. ^ Political events have fur- 
thermore led recently to a reconciliation of parts of the Muslim world 
with the Jewish State of Israel. In this context, how do Muslim 
scholars and believers who arc involved in these and other comparable 
developments, read the “auti-Jewish” passages of the Quran ? Can 
the Quran be interpreted in such a way as to justify and buttress a 
bilateral Muslini-Jewish and trilateral Jewish-Christian-Muslim ecu- 
menism of those belonging to the ‘family of Abraham’? Also, what 
arc the theological implications of such an ecumenical reading with 
regard to evolving new Muslim concepts of revelation, inspiration 
and of the historicity of the Quran, the eternal message of God to the 
believers, in time ? 

This exceptionally well-produced book of Barakat Ahmad should 
help clearing the ground for an ecumenical consideration of such 
questions. 

Christian W. Troi.l, S.J. 


Guioklinks for Muslim-Ciiristian Dialogur 

The K.C.M. Press, Cochin, Kerala, has given us an Indian edition 
of the Guidelines for a Dialogue between Muslims and Christians, 
published by the Vatican Secretariat for Non-Christians in 1969. Un- 
fortunately the original work received very little notice in India, pro- 
bably reflecting the Church’s scant interest in the topic at that time. 
Indeed, it was only in October, 1973, during the All-India Consultation 
held in Patna, that a workshop first spoke out on this topic. This 
neglect was a pity, for the first chapter of the Guidelines, “The Attitude 
of a Christian Taking Part in Dialogue’’, merited reading by anybody 
seriously interested in the whole field of dialogue. The book is mostly 
the work of two men eminently qualified to speak on the topic, in view 
of their long and profound contact with Muslims. This is particularly 

2. Mazheruddin Siooigi, The Quranie Concept of History (Islamabad: Islamic 
Research Institute, 197.S), p. 1 34, as jus* one example. 

.3. E.g. : “The Graymoor Papers II. Jewish-Christian-Muslim Dialogue”, pre- 
sented in Journal of ecumenical Studies, vol. XIV (Summer 1977), n. 3; Islamochris- 
tiana (Rome), vol. IV (1978), pp. 225-230. Cf. ibid., pp. 230-231 and 236-242. 
Aspects of Interfaith Dialogue, Yearbook 1975-1976 (Tantur/Jerusalem: Ecumenical 
Institute for Advanced Theological Studies, 1979). These publications report on 
tri-lateral dialogue meetings in Germany, Portugal and Israel. 

1. Guidelines for a Dialogue between Muslims and Christians. Sccrctariatus 
pro Non-Christianis. Indian Edition. Cochin, K.C.M. Press, 1979. Pp. 182. 
Rs 10. 
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true with respect to Louis Crardet, not merely a highly respected scholar 
of Islam, but one who is greatly revered by Muslims from near and 
far. The co-author of the book, Fr Joseph Cuoq, is the author of the 
masterly work, Les Musiilmans en Afrique (1975), and is well-known 
in French speaking Muslim circles. It might well be argued that the 
first chapter is the most precious in the whole book precisely because 
it deals with the more universal aspects of dialogue and the funda'mental 
attitudes necessary for it. 

The chapter begins with the point that "dialogue can only take 
place with people. . . . Dialogue cannot lake place between systems 
of philosophy or between religions” (p. 2). This does not mean that 
these latter encounters have no meaning, but rather that they have no 
meaning “apart from facilitating the encounter of minds, by lessening 
prejudice and eliminating obstacles.” What is of prime importance 
is “the relationship which is established between myself and the other 
person.” Tlie authors assert that “wc encounter God himself in the 
person who is asking us questions and challenging us to reveal what 
wc consider as essential and to express this in new ways" (p. 3). They 
state frankly that “the one thing that really matters is that our heart 
should be lull of welcome for the other person” (p. 6). Trying to 
maintain such an attitude in an unfriendly milieu is no easy task ! 

Absolutely fundamental is the disposition described in these 
words: “In entering into relations with others my first concern... 
must be to receive rather than to give, to learn rather than to teach, 
and above all to listen and understand rather than to do all the talking 
myself” (p. 11). This is very hard to put into practice, especially for 
a person who has been ordained to preach the Good News to all men ! 
Being himself perfectly convinced of the truth of liis own position, the 
zealous evangelist is all eagerness to communicate his faith in Jesus 
Christ and feels the impulse to tell his Muslim friend all about it. 
Deliberately choosing to listen rather than speak may seem a self- 
defeating position but it will prove far more fruitful, for it is based on 
an attitude of res|X'ct for the other person and a desire to get to know 
him ever more and more as a pi elude to loving him more truly. A 
person may, in these eircunistances, experience the Joy of “discovering 
that our partner really believes” (p. 15). 

The other chapters provide many valuable suggestions and infor- 
mation about how a person who is genuinely interested in approaching 
a Muslim can do so. The final chapter, added by Fr Christian Troll, 
S.J., for the Indian edition, gives a line survey, in a few pages, of Indian 
Muslims. With specific reference to dialogue with Muslims, the last 
section of this chapter, entitled “Contact with the True Leaders of the 
Muslim Community”, is of special significance. Troll rightly points 
out that, although it is good to establish contact with English-speaking 
Muslims, wc should not entertain the illusion that wc have thereby 
made contact with Muslim religious leaders in India. The fact is that, 
until contact is made with the i(/d/wa — the products of the madrasas 
— and the Shah Sahibs or heads of various Sufi groups, one has not 
reached the real religious leaders of the Muslim masses. Contact with 
these is not easy, for English will not serve the purpose; one has to 
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move into Urdu (at least in the North) and, through Urdu, enter their 
world, which is a very different one from the one we live in, as any 
leader of the Urdu press well knows. 

The final chapter makes one more point of great importance in 
the sa-tioti entitled “Indian Muslims and Intcr-Rcligious Prayer 
Meetings". It is a well-known fact that there exist in the country centres 
of dialogue which arc in reality, if not in name, centres of Hindu-Chris- 
tian dialogue, with no place for Islam. The very word “dialogue” 
indicates the prime importance of the one-to-one encounter, and nobody 
can possibly take objection to people who, because of background and 
training, find it easier to engage in dialogue with Hindus than with 
Muslims. In the Indian context, however, it would be a mistake to 
engage in dialogue with iiicinbers of one other religion to the exclusion 
of those of the other ones. Such cxclusivism svould be unacceptable, 
especially in the North; the above-mentioned section gives valuable 
hints for those occasion.s, perhaps legitimately rare, when members of 
various religions gather for prayer and dialogue. 

As for the get-up of the book, one would have appreciated a 
thicker cover; an un-split Table of Contents; a more careful proof- 
reading of the final chapter and the cover design, for any Muslim will 
immediately spot a mistake in the Arabic. 

In conclusion, f may refer to the Pro Mnndi Vita HnUclin, n. 14, 
September-October 1978, which contains an e.xcelleiil coverage of 
"The Muslim-Chrislian Dialogue of the l ast Ten Years” on the inter- 
national level, as well as to the very line bibliography at the end of 
the Guidelines. 


Paul .Iack.son, S.J, 


Raniakrishna's Anirriiaiis. tA lt.:pi>il 
of IntcrcuIUiral Miinasli'iNin). By 
Charles S.J. White. Delhi. Yiiftniiiar 
Prakii.slmn, 1979. I’p. 106. Rs .JS, 

This short css.iy is a sympalli.aic 
study of the cITorts at ineuliiir iiion nu J- 
by Ramakrishna Mission rnonasticism iii 
the Western hemisplieio. Being llic 
earliest and probably the most solidly 
established Hindu movement in Aincriea, 
the Ramakrishna Mission offers an 
interesting ca,se for enquiring mio the 
possibilities open to Hindu religious 
ideals in a new cultural setling. The 
male branch is shown to keep, more than 


Ibe feiiule ordei', .i .sliuiig depeiulence 
on the Indian pa'.-m organization. Anti 
perhaps rightly so, if ii wants to rem.iin ;i 
witness in the We ,t of the specili ; eonln- 
biuion of Indian spirituality. More 
than half o! the report deals with a 
general preionialioii of rnonasticism and 
the Riin.'ikrishna Drdcr. In only 14 
pig.-s the aullioi deseribes the six .Ame- 
rican monasteries of the Order visited 
by him in sum ner 1974, and repuil. 
conv''rsations th it took place then. His 
balanced and sympathetic account of the 
movcniDiit will interest the general reader. 

O, GiSPERI-S MICH, S.J 
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Second Bishops’ Institute for Inter-Beligious AITairs 
of 

the Federation of Asian Bishops' Conferences 

(Kuala Lumput\ 13-20 November 1979) 
STATEMENT 


Introdurtion 

1. The pnrticipaiits from the Episcopal Conferences of Bangladesh, 
India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines and Thailand came together 
13-20 November, 1979, at the Residence of the Archbishop of Kuala 
Lumpur in the Second Bishops' Institute for Intcr-Relijpoiis AITairs 
(BIRA II), sponsored by the Office of Ecumenical and Inter-religious 
Affairs of the Federation of Asian Bishops’ T'oiiferenees (FABC). 

2. The purpose of this colloquiimt was to deepen our understanding 
of and commitment to dialogue with Muslims. The intention of our 
meeting was pastoral. We approa' hcd our subject in three steps: 

(i) A reading ofthe situation: reports on the dialogue with Muslims 
in the various countries represented and the difficulties encountered; 

(>') Theological reflection on the nature and role of dialogue in 
Christian life; 

(iii) Pastoral orientations and specific recommendations. 


A I'eaJ/w of the Situation 

3. Since the Second Vatican Council’s call for Catholics to dialogue 
with Mu.slims. we sec a picture of multiple openings and considerable 
advances, side by side with frustrations and failures. Certain shared 
altitudes towards life in our modern world have encoura 'cd dialogue 
between Christians and Muslims. 

4. Christians and Muslims share an eagerness to serve the one God, 
await his judgment and hope in his eternal reward. Both search for 
true moral values in the midst of a fast-changing world, and endeavour 
to apply them to the complex demands of daily life. Both are com- 
mitted to the establishment of a more just and human social order. 
Christians and Muslims can see one another as servants of God striving 
to bear witness to his sovereignty and to carry out his Will for men in 
the midst of modern forms of idolatry (con.sumerism, egoism) and 
godlessness (materialism, atheistic ideologies). 
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5. A further encouragement for dialogue between Christians and 
Muslims is that both are involved in a religious renewal of their own, 
by which they hope to realise more deeply the divine message in which 
they believe. This renewal process may help them overcome the 
enmity and suspicion that have often existed between them. Christians 
and Muslims today are challenging themselves to centre their attention 
on the divine message at the heart of their faith. Those who sincerely 
seek the will of God should come closer in love to one another. 

6. Despite these factors which bring Christians and Muslims 
closer together, both groups mu.st be aware of negative attitudes and 
situations which inhibit and present obstacles to dialogue. Predomi- 
nant among these is fear — fear of a minority group towards a majority, 
of the politically or economically disadvantaged towards those in the 
position of strength, fear of being proselytised, as well as nameless 
and irrational fears based on centuries of strife, prejudice and ignorance 
of the other’s religion. 

7. A second factor inhibiting dialogue is a triumphalist attitude 
still present on both sides. Many Christians and Muslims consider 
themselves superior to all others and feci that they have nothing to 
learri from any partners in dialogue. Such an attitude makes im 
possible any true dialogue, which pre-supposcs attitudes of humility, 
openness and equality as persons, without sacrificing one’s religious 
identity. 

8. The political implications of religious questions hinder dialogue 
in many Asian countries. Islam and Christianity have a genuine interest 
in influencing every aspect of man’s life. Neither of them can ignore 
the political, economic and social surroundings in which man lives. 
Only in an atmosphere of mutual trust can the participants in dialogue 
find the patience and forbearance necessary to continue their exchange 
in the face of political issues which often arise. 

9. In spite of these obstacles, there is a growing awareness on the 
part of Christians for the necessity of dialogue as an activity intrinsic 
to the Christian response to God’s message. 


T heolooical Reflection 

10. From all eternity God has spoken his message to mankind, to 
make the power of his word rule over the individual and social life of 
man. This eternal message of God became incarnate in .Tesus, who 
announced ,the Good News of Goil’s reign in this world. 

11. The Church, the sacrament of God’s ines.sage in the world, 
continues Christ’s work of dialoeue. Her duty is always to proclaim 
the reign of God, to bring the proclamation of this message into every 
a^ct of human life, and to seek the fulfilment of all things in Christ. 
The Church is particularly concerned with man’s religious experience, 
the motivating and leav jning agent in his culture. This means that the 
Church must constantly be involved in dialogue with men of other 
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religions.! The Christian finds himself continually evangelizing and 
being evangelized by his partners in dialogue.® 

12. Christians believe that God’s saving will is at work, in many 
different ways, in all religions. It has been recognised since the time 
of the apostolic Church, and stated clearly again by the Second Vatican 
Council,® that the Spirit of Christ is active outside the bounds of the 
visible Church.* God’s saving grace is not limited to members of the 
Church, but is offered to every person. His grace may lead some to 
accept baptism and enter the Church, but it cannot be presumed that 
this must always be the case. His ways are mysterious and unfathom- 
able, and no one can dictate the direction of his grace. 

13. The purpose of the Church’s proclaiming the message of 
Christ — which is its central mission — is to call man to the values 
of the Kingdom of God. We find such values also pre.sent in Islam. 
In dialogue, therefore, a Christian hopes that both he and his Muslim 
brother will turn anew to God’s Kingdom, their own faiths becoming 
richer by their mutual inter-change, their mission to the world more 
fruitful by their shared insights and commitments. 


Pastoral Orientations 

14, Dialogue of Life. Christians living among Muslims should 
recognise the importance of dialogue with their Muslim brethren. For 
most Christians, this means what can be called a dialogue of life. This 
is the most essential aspect of dialogue, and it is accomplished by 
Christians and Muslims living together in peace. Each gives witness 
to the other concerning the values he has found in his faith, and through 
the daily practice of brotherhood, helpfulness, open-heartedness and 
hospitality, each shows himself to be a God-fearing neighbour. The 
true Christians and Muslims offer to a busy world values arising from 
God’s mes.sage when they revere the elderly, conscicntiou.sly rear the 
young, care for the sick and the poor in their midst, and work together 
for social justice, welfare and human rights. We encourage Christians 
to be ever more deeply involved in this dialogue of life. 

1. Nostra Aetate, n. 2. 

2. Evangelii Nuntlaiuli, n. 13. 

3. St Justin Martyr attributed all truths in non-Christian religions to the Word 
of God (Christ). St Gregory Nazianzen, at the funeral oration of his father who 
was converted just before his death said : “Even before he entered our fold, he was 
one of us. Just as many of our own are not with us because their lives alienate 
them from the common body of the faithful, in like manner many of those outside 
are with us. insofar as by their way of life they anticipate the faith and only lack in 
name what they possess in attitude.” 

Vatican Council II in line with Scripture and Tradition teaches; “We ought to 
believe that the Holy Spirit, in a manner known only to God, offers to every man the 
possibility of being associated with this Paschal Mystery” (Gaudium el Spes, 
n. 22). In Lumen Gentium, n. 16, the Council Fathers say; “The plan of salvation 
also includes those who acknowledge the Creator. In the first place among these 
there are the Muslims . . 

4. Redetnptor ffominis, n. 6. 
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15. Formal Dialogue. This also has its pi ce in the relationship 
between Christians and Muslims. When they come together for this 
purpose they must do so in attitudes of humility and openness. They 
should direct their attention to the issues that confront believers who 
have a special missitfn to their societies, and share the experiences that 
arise from their own religious heritage, from such common roots, 
Christians and Muslims can search together for solutions to the pressing 
needs of our nations and our world. 

16. Theological Dialogue. Scholarly dialogue also has a special 
role. In this work the real differences which exist between Christia- 
nity and Islam must he acknowledged, but these differences must not 
be exaggerated or distorted. This attempt to clarify misunderstandings 
and to delineate the areas of convergence and divergence between 
Christianity and Isl.tm is a goal of formal, theological dialogue. 
Irreconcilable thcologicd dilTerences need never be an obslaele to 
dialogue. 

17. Education for Dialogue. Many Clirislians feci tliey know very 
little about Irdain, and thus find it difficult to understand the practices 
and ideals of Muslims. Christian parents, catechists and educators 
.should teach their children about Cod’s love for Muslims and about 
the many good and holy values in the Islamic religion. Basic knowledge 
about Ihe belief and practices of Muslims, taken from reliable and 
objective soitrcos, should forni a part of Catholic catechetical training. 
Education about Islam should giv*; an unbiased presentation of the 
religion of Muslims, while at the same time avoiding any tendencies 
towards iiiditlerentism. While firm in their commitment to Christ, 
Christians must respect the beliefs and pr.ictices of Muslims. 

18. The Role of Bishops. Bishops livin" in areas where there arc 
Muslims should try to present an example lo their people by their 
knowledge of the teachings of Islam and by fostering cordial and open 
relations with Muslim leaders. Bishops arc urged lo provide training 
for priests, brothers and si.stcrs, and lay leaders so that they have 
understanding and respect for Islam. Bishops' Conferences should 
also send individuals lor specialised training at established institutes, 
with a view towards their working as animators in their respective 
countries. 

19. Ecumenical Dimensions. Catholics must not forget the ecu- 
menical aspect of this dialogue. In a number of countries, Christians 
ot other denominations have preceded Catholics in the area of dialogue 
with Islam. Catholics are encouraged to co-operate with other Chris- 
tians in common projects and in sharing rosonrecs. Catholic Bishops’ 
Conferences could give Icddersliip to Catiiolics in this matter by working 
together with national Councils of Churches. 


Comlusion 

20. What the participants of BIRA II are calling ft)r is dialogue. 
Tliis means a change of attitude towards Islam. In the past, the atti- 
tude of Christians towards Muslims has not always followed the 
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example of love ^ven by tbeir teacher and saviour, Jesus Christ. We 
exhort Catholics in Asia to let their lives be guided by the spirit of the 
Second Vatican Council: 

Although in the course of the centuries many quarrels and hostilities 
have arisen between Christians and Moslems, this most sacred Synod urges 
all to forget the past and to strive sincerely for mutual understanding. On 
behalf of all mankind, let them make common cause of safeguarding and foster- 
ing social justice, moral values, peace, and freedom.” 

The Participants of BIRA II wish God’s blessings upon their 
Muslim brethren on this First Day of the new Islamic century. 

21 November 1979/1 Muharram 1400 

5. Nostra Aetate, n. 3. 


Correspondence 

Dear Editor, 

It is good to find that you are opening the pages of your monthly to new 
authors and writers. It would be helpful if a short bio-description be given of 
them so that we could situate their views in the proper context. 

Fr Paul Jackson has written a fine article on the “Jesuits at the Mughal Court”, 
in the March 1980 issue. But in this article he has made the following statement ; 
“It is inadmissable to have conversion to faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
and one’s Saviour as the aim of any mission enterprise.” It is ditficult to find any 
way to justify the statement as it stands. No doubt faith cannot be forced, but 
to say that one’s aim should not be this seems to me to be completely false and 
against all documents and teaching of the Church. 

With best wishes. 

Yours faithfully, 


St Theresa’s Seminary, 
33/36 Jaipur Road, 
Ajmer 


Cyril Pereira 




Correspondence 


Dear Editor, 

Discussion on sex, especially in ecclesiastical circles, tends to generate more 
heat than light. The letter of Anthony Coelho, S.J., which you published in the 
March issue of Vidyajyoti (p. 144) is a case in point. The tone and language of 
the letter, it seems to me, little befits a counsellor; moreover, the letter is very one- 
sided. Anthony Coelho’s remark, “What was the use of Mervyn Carapiet’s ‘Mas- 
turbation and Sacred Orders’ ?”, surprises me since he himself admits that “The 
problem of masturbation among seminarians and candidates to the priesthood is 
a real one and needs our attention.” It would be presumptuous on the part of 
Anthony Coelho, to think that the problem can only be approached from a coun- 
sellor’s point of view — a point of view of which Mervyn Carapiet himself is not 
unaware, since he wrote in his article: “The subject of counselling in this area cannot 
be pursued here as it is too vast and specialised for one article” (Vidvmyoti, 
December 1979, pp. 518-519). Anthony Coelho’s letter only makes negative com- 
ments on the article; I personally regret the absence of any constructive criticism. 
Instead, he ends his letter with an exhortation for a pastoral approach to the pro- 
blem-one, incidentally, which the author docs reflect in his article when he writes; 
“Once the candidate is accepted for the priesthood he must be taken as he is, with 
all his faults and proclivities”: and on the same page he adds; “The humble frank- 
ness of the student will be matched by the understanding and competence of the 
councellor” (ibid., p. 518). 

I for one would agree in substance with what the author has to say about the 
problem of masturbation, its symptoms and the underlying psychodynamic factors 
that unconsciously motivate the person into this unhealthy outlet. But, while 
granting the legitimacy of the author’s approach to the problem, I would insist, in 
the context of seminary (priestly or religious) training, that it be complemented by 
some of the following considerations in order that the help offered to the candi- 
dates be made therapeutic. As a spiritual director, I would also insist that hasty 
and categorical conclusions lending to exclude candidates from major orders be 
avoided. The problem of masturbation is a complex one and, therefore, needs to 
be tackled from a global perspective that takes into account the moral, spiritual, 
social and psychological dimensions of a candidate’s personality. Hence, by way of 
observations I would like to make the following points; 

First of all, the problem must be approached with a Christian vision of Human 
Sexuality that highlights the aspect of self-transeendenee, central to both human 
and vocational maturity. In this context masturbation can be seen as a hindrance 
to self-transcendencc and intenializaiion which ts the main objective of priestly and 
religious formation. 

Secondly, there is need to relate the problem of masturbation to the ‘psycho- 
sexual’ integration of the person. And this in turn is related directly to the forma- 
tion of the ‘core gender identity’ that gives basic sense to one’s masculinity in man 
and femininity in woman. It is the distortion of this ‘core gender identity’ that 
brings about sexual disorders, of which masturbation is one of the most common 
manifestations. And therefore any meaningful discussion of the problem of mas- 
turbation should tackle this basic issue. 

Thirdly, although the problem of masturbation can cause serious difficulties 
in the vocational situation of priesthood and religious life, yet it is important to 
take into account that it is basically a human problem, caused primarily by certain 
typM of family constellations that may have created insecurities and inadequacies 
during the early years of a person’s life. Hence in our approach to the solution of 
the problem, it is crucial that we take into consideration the family upbringing of the 
person, thus avoiding pious and ready-made answers. 
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Fourthly, because of the diverse etiological factors there is need to distinguish 
lifferent manifestatKHis of the problem: 

a) at the developmental process of adolescence, masturbation can be a pro- 
>lem propm to that stage. 

b) occasional or incidental reaction to stress, tensions and pressures of life, to 
ense of loneliness and rejection. 

c) in abnormal situations, as in the case of married people when the spouses 
ire separated from each other for a long duration of times. 

d) neurotic type, where the penon is compulsively driven to masturbate, 
-esulting into a habit. 

e) hedonistic masturbation, for the sake of pleasure, motivated by narcissistic 
rends. 

f) compensator' masturbation, as an expression of revenge, hatred, aggression, 
lostility and rebellion. 

Fifthly, because of the various manifestations of the problem it is of great 
mportance in the helping process to see what symbolic meaning the person mastur- 
bating attaches to it: e.g. anger, revolt, reaction against castration by parents, ex- 
bression of inadequacy, self-assertion, pleasure, etc. Once the symbolic meaning is 
discovered, there is ne^ to restructure and reorientate the symbols and their meaning 
D the person’s life. 

Sixthly, in a helping situation, the counsellor or the spiritual director should 
lelp the individual to recognize, accept and integrate feelings like shame, anger, 
ear, disgust, guilt, depression, etc., that are proper to the act of masturbation, both 
before, during and after the act. 

Seventhly, since they suffer a distortion of their sexual identity, the people with 
he problem of masturbation need a good model to identify with, someone who is 
understanding, consistent, trustworthy, firm and yet kind, non-judgemental, disci- 
plined, etc.— endowed, namely, with those qualities whose acquisition will set them 
bn the healing process. 

Eighthly, in the helping process do not focus on the problem, the symptoms or 
ven on some ready-made solutions. It is often therapeutic to defocalise the problem 
by helping the person to take an active part in social activities, games, hobbies, 
recreations, friendships, etc. 

Ninthly, in order to discover what is the person’s motivation and what inner 
strength he has to bring about his own healing, find out what kind of fantasies he 
has before, during and after the masturbatory acts. If the fantasies are of the homo- 
sexual kind, the motivation and the inner strength are weak; if they are of hetero- 
sexual type, the prognosis is good. 

Finally, the candidate to the priesthood having the problem of masturbation 
often needs qualified help because masturbation is related to some deep-seated 
personality conflicts. I agree with Mervyn Carapiet that the normal seminary train- 
ing is not sufficient to resolve this problem. This unfortunate situation is, accord- 
ing to me, abnormal. It should be remedied by training formators or spiritual 
directors capable of offering professional help. Many a times the solutions or ans- 
wers proposed by formators or spiritual fathers in our seminaries are very one-sid^, 
based as they are on the mistaken supposition that the ‘supernatural’ alone will do 
the job of healing. While granting tliat supernatural help is therapeutic, I would 
strongly insist that the natural or human means are equally important to bring 
about real healing in the persons affected with the problem of masturbation. After 
all grace builds on nature. 


Vidyajyoti, 

23 Rni Niwas Marg, 
Delhi n00S4 


Joe Mathias, S.J. 
See also p. 245 
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The Second and Third Eye 


Truth is Two-Eyed. By John A. T. 
Robinson. London, SCM Press, ]979. 
Pp. i6i. £ 4.95. 

U has often been remarked that it is 
easier to write a book about India after 
a short visit as a tourist than after a iong 
stay in the country; and it has been o^ 
served that such first impressions, rapidly 
jotted down, are often superficial. What 
is basically lacking is the ability — if not 
the will — to understand ; this ability can 
only come through a long acquaintance. 
Jt would, however, be a mistake to dis- 
miss a priori, on this or any other score, 
Robinson’s theological reflections after 
his recent two-month stay in India. He 
was invited to deliver the Teape lectures 
in Delhi, Madras and Calcutta, for the 
winter 1977. He himself admits his 
thorough lack of preparation to speak 
with professional competence on the sub- 
ject of comparative religion and inter- 
faith dialogue. But he came to India, 
thrilled at the prospect of discovery and 
with a sure instinct that he had much to 
gain from entering into her religious and 
theological world. Truth is Two-Eyed is 
the basic conviction verified in this book. 
Robinson makes it clear that his interest 
in Hindu-Christian dialogue is based on 
a broader and more fundamental concern 
with two irreducibly distinct perspectives 
on the relationship between human exis- 
tence and the mystery of divine transcen- 
dence. These are the “ two eyes ” with 
which truth can be apprehended and 
which need to be combined lest our vision 
should remain one-sided. The values of 
communion and of union are clearly 
exemplified by M. Buber’s “primary 
word ’ J-Thou and Shankara’s ‘Thou art 
That , respectively. Robinson rightly in- 
sists that the two perceptions of reality 
cut across the boundaries of East and 
West; nevertheless the first predominates 
m the Western hemisphere and the pro- 
JMietic religions, the other in the Eastern 
Md mystical religions. Hence the value 
for a Western Christian of an Indian pil- 
grimage, to help him open or heal his 
often atrophied second eye. 


That the treatment has worked in 
Robinson’s case is made clear by tiw book. 
He seeks to show the complementarity of 
the two eyes in four central chapters on 
“God and the Personal”, “The Christ 
and the Historical”, “Man and the Mate- 
rial”. and “The Uniqueness of Christ”. 
It is not difificult to recognize here the 
fundamental topics which have in fact 
engaged the attention of Hindu-CMstian 
dialogue for quite some time now, and 
on the Christian side have prompt^ 
various attempts at an Indian theology. 
Whether the complementarity has on all 
the issues been shown convincingly re- 
mains, however, arguable. To this writer 
It seems more professed than argued. In 
a senM Robinson makes the task too easy 
for himself. His allergy to ontology in 
the elucidation of the Christtan mystery 
is well known; the same remains at work 
m his approach to the encounter b^ween 
Hinduism and Christianity. There results 
the danger of a combined but blurred 
vision, lacking finally a sharp focus. A 
case m point is Christology. Robinson 
has exposed his Christological position in 
Tjw Human Face of Cod (cf. VloyAlYon 
1974, pp. 115-277). He continues to 
refer to this work ; and, though he profes- 
ses that the incarnation of the Word of 
God “represents one of the bed-rock cate- 
gories of distinctly Christian truth” (p. 
117), it should in his mind be “redeem^ 
from dependence upon any particular . . . 
interpretation” (ibid.). Rejecting as he 
does the ontological interpretation, be 
finds himself in harmony with interpreta- 
tions of Jesus Christ where less than full 
justly appears to be done to the mystery 
of his person and, consequently, to the 
decisiveness of the event. 

This is not to say that Robinson’s 
theoretical approach to inter-religious 
dialogue is to be faulted. He rightly 
stresses as a matter of honesty the ne^ 
for partners in dialogue not to compro- 
niise on the content of their faith; syncre- 
tism IS not the way to dialogue. But the 
fact remains that a de-ontcuogised inter- 
pretation of the Christian mystery com- 
bines more easily with currents of Eastern 
mysticism than does an ontological one. 
Does it not too easily ? 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 



REVIEWS 


ThWtfiye IlMolqiiy. Theology in For- 
Mtion in Asian Settings. By Choan- 
Seng Song. AfaryknoU, Orbit Books, 
1975. Pp. 279. i 9.95. 

The author, a member of the Re- 
formed Churdi and a prominent Chinese 
theologian from Taiwan, is also a much 
^laimed writer. In particular, his 
Christian Mission in Reconstruction — An 
Asian Attempt (cf Vidyajyoti 1976, pp. 
429430) has made an important contri- 
bution to the current rethinking of the 
Christian mission in the Asian situation, 
with aU that this involves by way of con- 
textuaiiution and inculturation. From 
the Asian mission in reconstruction, 
Cboan-Seng Song turns in this new work 
to Asian theology in formation, namely 
to the kind of thralogising which in the 
^an context ought to animate the mis- 
sion. This theology he calls “Third-Eye 
Theology”. 

Defining the term, derived from Buddh- 
ism, Song notes that the Western theology 
traditionally taught in Asia, was two- 
dimensional, incapable of a third-dimen- 
sional insight. “Because of its two- 
dimensionality it is a flat theology” 
(p. 11). Time has come in Asia to open 
the third eye and to do theology with it. 
Asia, of course, is a very broad setting, 
which the author does not cover in its 
entirety. The religious background he 
has in mind is mostly Buddhist, Taoist. 
Confucianist ; the scene extends to Taiwan, 
Chink, Japan, Korea, Vietnam .... The 
Indian context and Hinduism hardly enter 
info the picture, though an inspiring 
parallel is drawn between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King. Song 
cannot be faulted for this, which rather 
confirms that there is room and need for 
more than one Asian theology. Yet 
Asian-ness is a reality, and even though 
the Indian scene is not directly evoked, 
the book should raise a deep echo in 
India also. 

The book provides a model for the kind 
of inductive theology that reflects on the 
light of Christian revelation on the con- 
crete situation, social, economic, political, 
religious and otherwise, of people and 
p^les. It turns out to be inter-religious 
dialogue in practice and a powerful plea 
for the praxis of liberation. Running 
through all this is a theology of the “pain- 
love” of God: the “God of Asia” is a 
Ged sufUers with and in his people. 
This insight into the mystery of God is 
punued to its last conclusion in the cross 
of Jesus Christ. Song depends much 
here on the Lutheran tradition, renew^ 
by J. Moltmann (cf. The Crucified Cod, 
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reviewed in Vidyaiyott 1978, pp. 240- 
241) after Bonhoefler. But the C^istian 
God is also a God of hope, and this too 
has been manifested in Jesus Christ, in 
the mystery of his resurrection. As the 
suffoing of God’s people is his own 
suffering, so too their resurrection is his. 
The Christian God is a “politic#!! God”, 
and the last word of his politics belongs 
not to death but to resurrection. 

I have indicated what seems to be the 
main thread of Song’s theology, but 
nothing can replace the reading of the 
book itself. Only then will one be able 
to discover the light thrown by the third 
eye on what otherwise would simply 
appear to be familiar themes of liberation 
theology. Song’s chief merit consists in 
pioneering an Asian model for this 
theology. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Begegnung mit dem Buddbismus. Einc 
Einfuhrung. By Heinrich Dumoulin. 
Freiburg, Herder Verlag, 1978. (Herder- 
biicherei, n. 642). Pp. 173. (No price 
given.) 

In Asia as well as in the West the en- 
counter of Christianity with Buddhism 
has entered a new phase. More and more 
gifted and truly searching persons from 
the West or from the East enter into a 
deep study of these two great living reli- 
gious traditions and participate actively 
in important aspects of the other tradi- 
tion’s spiritual practice. For some the 
encounter takes place mainly at the level 
of spiritual practice, for others it consists 
above all in study and research. 

The present pocket-book offers to the 
reader brought up in the Western tradi- 
tion a precious introduction to such an 
encounter. It, moreover, provides sign- 
posts for it and vision. All the great 
themes of Buddhism are dealt with: 
suffering and existence, the self, morality, 
faith and meditation and, in great depth 
and precision, the experience of transcen- 
dence. 

An encounter of this kind automati- 
cally removes widespread misunderstand- 
ings of Buddhism as being marked by 
joyless pessimism, by life-denying passi- 
vity and irreverent atheism. The work 
combines with concise and balanced infor- 
mation a life-long experience of active 
participation in Christian-Buddhist dia- 
logue in Japan at the highest level. Fr H. 
Dumoulin S.J., originally from Germany, 
came to Japan in his student years and 
became there one of the outstanding 
Christian scholars of Buddhism. His 
work, moreover, betrays a solid know- 
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other, the function of feeling and fantasy- 
dominated thinking; and, on the other 
hand, active dependence on oneself 
with its function of domination and 
conquest of the external world. This 
oscillaiion between the two is always 
necessary, as one moment of the move- 
ment gives the resource enerpes required 
by the other. The former is ** oriented 
towards images which may be connected 
with the public world” but which ori- 
ginate in imagination, “in the mind”. 
T!w latter “ is oriented towards recogni- 
tion and dealing with present and future 
realities of the ‘public’ world" (p. 25). 
Man, homo duplex, is in need of this 
double movement at all levels of his life, 
individual and corporate. Religion is “a 
social institution which provides a setting 
in ritual for the regulation of the oscil- 
lation processes in a social grouping” 
(p. 52). Religious behaviour is “the 
behaviour of people, either individually 
or collectively, which represents (symboli- 
cally) dependence on some idea, thing or 
person, the implied n.iturc or power of 
which is not wholly susceptible to rational 
explanation” (p. 71). The book makes 
a plea that religion should take into 
consideration its primary function as 
focussed on dependence on the external 
world, to find there the source of energy 
and courage to engage in worldly tasks 
with a feeling of self-dependence. In 
theological terms, the Church has its 
function in the first moment of the 
oscillation, while the Kingdom represents 
the second. One should not be confused 
with the other. This analysis has con- 
sequences for the types of leadership and 
management of the local Churches. 

Movement in the subtitle means 
(strangely) the ideology or ‘rationale’ 
which a religion provides for the process, 
whether in myth or in theology. While 
the movement gives form to the process, 
the process gives life to the movement. 

There are many insights and sug- 
^tions in the book that will interest the 
thralogian. For instance it claims that 
religion is lived not only by those who 
either regularly or occasionally practise 
it personally, but also by those who by 
proxy, as it were, feel the need of a 
church building or other religious symbols 
in their surroundings, even though they 
twer make use of them in their personal 
lives. There are many ways in which 
the Mj^tery of life touches the depth of 
the religious consciousness of man, and 
therefore one need not be in a hurry to 
discard what appears as no longer 
accepted or relevant. According to the 
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author there are two types of Churches; 
the ‘communal’ type that is formed by 
traditional membership and provides ttie 
whole religious culture of a place, ex- 
tending therefore to the non-practising; 
and the “associational” type whim 
depends exclusively on voluntary and 
committed membership. Re^, a 
minister of the Church of ^glaad, 
clearly favours the former type. This 
implies for him the need for parishes 
to be really local, closely bound to the 
place of residence of people, for it is 
primarily in the home, and not in the 
place of work, that men and women 
experience external dependence in their 
lives. Irrespective, therefore, of the 
promise of greater efficacy offered by 
larger conglomerates, the Church must 
try to be present in residential areas; 
its norms of efficacy cannot be derived 
from the patterns of business manage- 
ment, which are based on the moments 
of dependence on self and domination of 
the world. Analysing folk religion on 
the one side and the secular religious 
movements on the other, the author 
thinks that the former remains too 
narrowly enclosed within the individual’s 
need for external dependence, and does 
not lead him to an active response to the 
world; while the secular religions do not 
give sufficient importance to the need for 
external dependence, and therefore fail 
as sources of energy for their followers. 
Only ’apostolic’ religion fulfils both ends 
of its function properly. 

The book offers many interesting ideas, 
though often explained in rather abstract 
language and somewhat repetitiously. 
The author claims that, though his re- 
search is done primarily on the Church 
of England, its results are equally 
applicable to other denominations and 
indeed to other religions. One may get 
the impression that at times he interprets 
the data too much in function of a chosen 
schema. Some, moreover, will find that 
too much stress is given to the psycho- 
logical aspects of religion, as if these 
constituted their whole reality, and that 
too much emphasis has been placed on 
the “ external dependence” function . But 
one must remember that this function is 
viewed primarily at the level of the 
corporate life of people and that the de- 
pendence mood is related to its opposite 
pole. At any rate sociologists of religion 
will find here an original study, and 
pastoral theologians will find many of 
their own assumptions challenged by its 
theses. G. OtsPERT-SAUcH, S.J. 

See also p. 240 
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In This Issue 

“Authority and Freedom” is one of the great 
day in the Church as well as in society at large. It is a ' 
and it is a theological problem. Theologically, the i1 
an initial chapter on the “People of God” in the Vatican 
on the Church, Lumen Gentium, has placed the problem in 
Starting from there, authority needs to be re-detined and re-interpreted 
at the level of all relationships: laity-hierarchy, priests-bishops, local 
Church-central authority. Vatican II has given guide-lines and estab- 
lished structures of participation and co-responsibility; but it has not, 
and could not solve all the problems. We live in a period when the 
Church is painfully searching for a new equilibrium and a more evan- 
gelical style; when also vastly divergent concepts of authority are 
encountering each other. 


Some recent events call the problem to mind in a vivid manner. 
The relationship between bishops and theologians has been for some 
time a particularly .soft area; the central authority has now found it 
necessary to intervene in the Kiing affair. The local Churches must 
develop their life with a legitimate measure of autonomy; but Pope John 
Paul 11 has called a Synod of Dutch bishops in Rome to study de- 
velopments in the Church of Holland. In his article, Fr J. Nf.uni’r reflects 
on the problem of Authority in the Church Today in the light of these 
events. He points to some aspects of Church leadership which need to be 
cultivated in order that crises may be avoided and communion fostered. 


An important point where Church leadership is in need of a new 
style is the Participation of Lay People in Church Decisions. The 
Clmrch, as we know well, is not a democracy where decisions are taken 
by majority vote. The hierarchy has an unassailable role to play, and 
authority is part of its charism. Yet, as J. M, de Mesa argues in his 
article, if the mission of the Church is the common responsibility of 
all the members, must not the laity share also in the exercise of autho- 
rity ? How this is to be realized requires further reflection and 
elaboration; but the principle of participation should be clear. 

The Encyclical Humanae Vitae remains even today the most dis- 
puted papal document of recent years and has figured in the forefront 
of discussions on authority, of papal authority in particular. Pastoral 
guide-lines for its interpretation have been offered by various episcopal 
conferences. In his article on Pastoral Aspects of Family Planning, 
Fr F, PoDiMATTAM clarifies the teaching of the encyclical and shows 
what pastoral guide-lines may be expected from the forthcoming Synod 
of Bishops in Rome on the Family, with regard to contraception. This 
is the first in a scries of articles we hope to publish on the theme of the 
Synod. 



Authority in the Church Today 

J. Neuner, S.J. 


T he crisis of authority in the Church has again surfaced in the 
recent discussion of the verdict which denied Hans Kting eccle- 
siastical approval to teach theology. The highly emotional 
issue has been widely divulged through the mass media and often 
stirred by them. (K.. Rahncr estimates that 85°;^ of the articles on 
the Kiing affair are based on emotions rather than on adequate infor- 
mation and serious reflection). But many are a'so seriously disturbed. 
It is, therefore, important to reflect on the meaning of ecclesiastical 
authority today and on the way of its functioning. 

This short article points to some aspects of Church authority 
which are significant in the present context; it then offers some 
reflections on the burning issue of Kiing's case and on another event 
which has stirred the mind of many modern Christians, the recent 
Dutch Synod. 

Four Aspects of Ecclesiastical Authority 

We encounter today two opposite attitudes towards Church 
authority, both widespread among Christians. Many welcome it as 
a source of security in the Church, frequently stressed in former times; 
We have the truth, enjoy safe guidance, are protected against aberra- 
tions. Today this attitude becomes vocal and the desire is expressed 
that in the many discussions of our time bishops should give clear 
guidance, offer again the sheltered assurance which Catholics used 
to have in former times. On the other side, authority is strongly 
suspected and resented as it seems to conflict with the deepest aspira- 
tions of contemporary man who, as the Council observed, “is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the dignity of the human person”, so that 
“the demand is increasingly made that men should exercise fully their 
own judgement and responsible freedom in their actions”.' 

(1) Vatican H presents authority as responsible leadership in the 
Church. Ecclesiastical offices “aim at the good of the whole body". 
Office bearers are “dedicated to promoting the interests of their 


1. Dignitatis Humanae, n. 1. 
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brethrea”, so that all “through their free and well ordered efforts 
towards a common goal may attain to salvation”.'^ 

Authority in the Church is the continued guidance of the faithful 
through Jesus Christ who leads his followers not only through his 
Spirit, who will teach them all things (cf. Jn 14, 26), but also visibly 
through those to whom his authority and mission are entrusted. Thus 
the responsibility of the pastors for the community is deeply engrained 
in the consciousness of the early Church. Paul’s epistles are dictated 
by his pastoral concern, which, in his turn, he shares with the local 
leaders. According to the Acts he addresses the elders of Ephesus: 
“Take heed to yourselves and all the ftock in which the Holy Spirit has 
made you guardians to feed the Church of the Lord which he obtained 
with his own blood ” (Acts 20, 28). 

The concrete structures in which ecclesiastical offices developed 
is of secondary importance. Decisive is the fact that from the outset 
there is authority in the Church in the name of Jesus Christ, not dele- 
gated by the community of believers, but coming from God; not 
autonomous as if any man could put his own stamp on the Church of 
Christ, but exercised in a community of which Jesus Christ himself 
is the only Lord. Jesus told Peter: “Feed my sheep” (Jn 21, 15). 

Thus the Constiluion on the Church of Vatican II can introduce 
the section on bishops in terms which express Christ’s own presence 
in the Church: “In the person of the bishops, then.. . .our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the supreme High Priest, is present in the midst of the faithful. 
The primary task of Church authority is to represent Jesus Christ in 
the community. It is responsible for the faithful proclamation of the 
Christian message and the unity of God's people. It is therefore neces- 
sary that today, in a time of change and new trends, of differences and 
conflicts. Pope and bishops should be keenly aware of their respon- 
sibility. 

(2) This responsible leadership must be kept in mind when we 
turn to the second feature of Church authority: its openness to the 
realities of world and man. This openness, characteristic of Vatican II, 
is not a pragmatic attitude, a readiness to yield to passing fashions in 
world and Church. Rather, it is rooted in the very essence of revela- 
tion. God’s word is addressed to man. It does not remain in the 
timelcssness of God's transcendence but embodies itself in a developing 
world, in society and history; “The Logos was made flesh. Thus, 
according to Vatican II, Jesus is not only the prodaimer of good news 
and divine doctrine; his very coming and living among us is revelation, 


2, Lumen Gentium, n. IS. 
,1. Lumen Gentium, n. 21 
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he “completed and perfected revelation by the total fact of his presence 
and self-manifestation".* From the beginning of the Churdh the 
Christ event was accepted and interpreted in concrete relation to the 
Christian communities. Each of the gospels is distinct, written in 
response to specific needs and as a challenge to concrete problems in 
the local Churches, yet faithful to the one mysterium of the Risen Lord. 

It is a necessary consequence of gradual developments that the 
ongoing reflection on, and responsible defence of the full meaning of 
the Chris event should express itself in conceptual systems, and that 
Christian life should form stable social structures. In this process 
the Church is subject to the general laws of social and cultural de- 
velopments. Still, the Christian community has as its source and centre 
the Christ event. The duty of the Church at all times it to relate this 
event anew to changing situations and needs of the world. 

This sense of responsibility for the needs of the world appears in 
the vast range of encyclicals and addresses during the pontificates of 
Pius XI and XII; it found its full expression in the Council. The 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World is its mo.st conspi- 
cuous result. This Constitution innovates in ecclesiastical documents 
not only through, its worldwide openness and concern, but mostly 
through its new orientation. The world is understood no longer merely 
as the addressee of a message and a doctrine, already definitely fixed, 
but as a partner in its own right and with its own laws which must be 
acknowledged by the Church.® In our fast changing world, with ever 
new questions and pressing problems, God’s kingdom must be realized 
in new ways. 

In this process the Church is not only teacher, but shares in a 
dialogue. She stands for the word of God and has the unalienable 
message of God’s saving love and power. But she must also read 
the signs of the times and be aware of the real needs of the world. She 
has to respect the personal conscience of people, because truth cannot 
be forced on them; it “can impose itself on the mind of man only in 
virtue of its own truth which wins over the mind with both gentleness 
and power”.* This holds good not only in relation to those outside 
the Church but also for the faithful who resent any display of authori- 
tarianism. 

In the dialogue with a changing world the Church has also to 
learn. The Council acknowledges “how much the Church has profited 
from the history and development of mankind”. Through the contact 


4. Dei yerhum, n. 4. 

5. Caudium et Spes, nn. 36 and 59. 

6. Dignitatis Humantie, n. I. 
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with men of many cultures she comes to a deeper understanding atul 
expression of her own message. She also gains better insights into 
the working of her own visible and social structure, which “can be 
enriched, and is being enriched by the evolution of social life”.’ 

All these are far-reaching statements on the Church and her atti- 
tude in modern society. They were proposed by the Council in the 
atmosphere of a certain euphoria, a liberating expetience of new open- 
ness and freedom, which, however, had to be put to the test and borne 
out in the realities of the post-conciliar era. The proper realisation 
of this new approach is the problem with which the present situation 
confronts us. 

(3) In this openness to a changing world the crucial requirement 
is discernment: What in Christian tradition and doctrine is unalienable, 
and what can be changed and adapted ? And further: if something 
is open to change, when and how should such a change be brought 
about ? Both questions are difficult. 

In matters of doctrine no easy answer can be given to the question 
of distinguishing the truth which must be proclaimed and the formula 
in which it has been enshrined in the past. The most pressing example 
today is the faith in Jesus Christ which has been handed down through 
the centuries in the formula of Chalcedon: the one person of the Logos 
who subsists in two natures, the divine and the human. Can such for- 
mulas, which are alien to modern ways of thinking, be replaced by 
modern patterns of thought without prejudice to the full faith in Jesus 
Christ ?8 

The second question is equally important: The Church is not an 
academic institution concerned with doctrines only, but a community 
of faith and life. Authority in the Church is pastoral, responsible for 
the community. Not only doctrinal issues, but also and mostly 
questions of discipline and Church structures are at stake. The Church 
must be careful not to give way to passing fashions or to tactics of 
pressure groups. However, she must be open to changing needs in 
modern society. 

These needs will not be the same all over the world. A Church 
discipline with uniform patterns for all Christians, e.g. the Latib mass 
in all continents, which prevailed in the past and gave a strong and 
secure sense of coherence, will not be applicable in the same way in times 
to come. These patterns developed in the Western world and had been 
obediently adopted in all countries. But the irreversible awareness 

7. Gaudium et Spes, n. 44. 

8. The attempt made by E. Schillebseckx in this direwtioa will bi discussed 
in a forthcoming issue of Vidyajyoti. (ed). 
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of tbe real universality of the Church and the need to include the vast 
diversity of culture into her unity will demand much diversification. 
Hence the proper relation of the local Churches to the universal com- 
munity of all believers will also have to be spelled out in actual 
practice. 

(4) One more dimension of Church authority must be mentioned: 
the personal care and concern. The biblical symbol of this care is that 
of the shepherd, applied to Jesus in a unique way; he not only feeds 
his flock, but lays down his life for them. 

Obviously the pastoral care for a Church spread over the conti- 
nents requires an elaborate administrative set-up which easily tends 
to become impersonal. Still, within and above the Sacred Congrega- 
tions of Rome and the episcopal curias pastors must be present to 
their people with personal care and concern. “Bishops are to regard 
their priests as brothers and friends.”® People are more important 
than rules. The future of the Church depends to a great extent on 
the degree to which personal communion on every level can be realized. 
Never should Christians have the feeling that they are confronted with 
an impersonal, anonymous institution. It was the secret of Pope John 
XXlIl’s popularity that people sensed his personal closeness. It was 
the greatness and burden of Paul VI that for him, in a different way, 
Church events were personal concerns, his own joys and sorrows. 
Most problems have a personal dimension and cannot be solved apart 
from their personal implications. 

The general perspectives Just outlined may serve as a help to 
reflect on the actual use of ecclesiastical authority in our time. We 
turn to two recent events which have received wide publicity: the 
withdrawal from Hans Kiing of the faculty to teach theology, and the 
Dutch Synod. 

The Case of Hans Kiing 

It is obviously beyond the scope of this article to enter into an 
exposition of Kiing’s teaching.'® On December 15th, 1979, the Congre- 
gation for the Doctrine of the Faith declared that “Hans Kiing in his 
writings deviates from the full truth of Catholic faith and hence cannot 
be considered any longer a catholic theologian and teach as such”. 
This decision was the climax of a number of admonitions made to him 
to abstain from proposing doctrines in conflict with the teaching of 
the Church, mostly his denial of papal infallibility. 

9. Presbyierorum Ordinis, n. 7. 

10. An analysis of H. KUng’s Christology is found in Indian Theological 
Studies, 1977, pp. 51-71. 
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A full documentation of the development of the Case has 
published by the German bishops on 18 December 1979, contaioiag 
58 documeots and filling 64 folio pages, in 128 colums. Yet, even so, 
for most people it will remain difficult tp form a balanced judgment. 
How many can read and digest these lengthy documents ? Who is 
able to analyse the complex doctrinal issues involved ? People are 
puzzled: Kiing was able to write about Jesus Christ convincingly, in 
an attractive manner, and to draw modern people to him. So what 
is wrong with his Christology ? For most readers it is not possible 
to enter into the doctrinal issues of the later sections of the book. As 
10 infallibility: Probably there are few terms in the theological voca- 
bulary less popular and intelligible than this. Cannot all people err ? 
and they do err ! The claim to infallibility appears as easy self-pro- 
tection by Church authority against criticism and searching questions. 
How difficult it is to explain its real meaning: that truly only God is 
infallible, but that a weak and groping Church, confronted with ever 
new and puzzling questions, is convinced of the incredible assurance 
given her by Jesus Christ that, when it really comes to ultimate alter- 
natives in interpreting God’s word, his Spirit will not allow her to go 
wrong ! If explanations are of little avail, upheavels in the Church 
are a sufficiently clear sign that such an assurance is required. 

The controversy began with a letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Doctrine 
of the Faith, dated 30 April, 1968, about Kung's book, The Church (1967). After 
his later book, Infalliblel An Enquiry (1970), he was invited to a colloquy in Rome. 
Kiing made his appearance dependent on certain conditions; the discussion of 
these conditions remained inconclusive. In February 1971, the German Bishops’ 
Conference took up the problem of infallibility. On July 12th Kiing was informed 
that a process had been started by the Sacred Congregation against his book; the 
themes were indicated to him which, according to the Congregation, seemed 
dihicult to reconcile with Catholic doctrine. On 23 June 1973 there followed the 
Declaration of the Sacred Congregation, Mysterium Ecclesiae, which dealt with the 
problems raised by Kung’s book without mentioning his name. On July 4th 1973, 
Kung was presented with the alternative either to accept Mysleriiim Ecclesiae without 
further discussion, which would bring the case to an end, or to come to Rome for 
the proposed colloquy. Kiing refused. In the correspondence that followed he 
mentioned that eventually, through further study, he might come to change his 
views. In view of this possibility, the Congregation admonished Kung on 15.2.1975 
no longer to propagate the objectionable teaching. For the present the proceedings 
against him were dropped. 

In the meantime the book Christ Sein (On Being a Christian) 
(Munich 1974) was published, which created further concern. Cardinal 
Dopfner used his personal influence to keep the case in Germany. 
With deep personal concern he wrote to Kiing seriously to examine 
his position. However Cardinal Dopfner died 23,7.1976. The day 
before his death he had drafted another letter to Kiing, proposing a 
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colloquy with the German bishops, which finally took place on 12 
January 1977, in Stuttgart. The bishops felt that the questions placed 
before Kung were not answered by him satisfactorily. Hence 6n 21 
April 1977 they put before him the specific issues of Christology whith 
still needed clarification. Kiing excused himself with other serioiis 
engagements; a detailed answer would demand much time. In a letter 
to Cardinal Hoffner, now President of the German Bishops’ Conference, 
he indicated that in his new forthcoming book, Existiert Gott ? (whidi 
appeared in February 1978), the questions would be clarified in a wider 
and relevant context. However, on 14th November 1977 the German 
bishops published a declaration about On being a Christian, which Kiing 
called an authoritarian self-justification without self-criticism. In 
1978 Walter Jens published a book on Kiing’s life and work (Urn nichts 
ah die Wahrheit, Munich 1978), which included an appeal by Kiing 
for reconciliation. He asked Georg Moser, Bishop of Freiburg, to 
which Tiibingen belongs, to divulge this appeal; but bishop Moser 
could see in this appeal only Kiing’s own intransigence which, he felt, 
was bound to lead to a break. 

The final confrontation was sparked by Kiing’s introduction to 
A. B. Hasler’s book, Wie der Papsl Unfehlbar wurde (How the Pope 
Became Infallible, Munich 1979), a summary of the author’s 2 volumes 
of documentation on Vatican I. In his introduction Kiing once more 
proposed his thesis on infallibility which, he claimed, is affirmed not 
of the Catholic Church but of the curial system. He called for the 
establishment of an international ecumenical commission to examine 
the problem. For him primacy can do without infallibility; it is “a 
pastoral service to the whole Church. . .which could be a great help to 
the entire Christian world today”. Besides, Kiing also published a 
booklet of theological meditations on the Church. Bishop Moser 
saw in these publications a renewed provocation and wrote to Kiing 
that they must lead to unpleasant consequences. 

The consequences followed in the form of (he Roman Declaration of 15th 
December, 1979, mentioned above. With a deep personal concern, Bishop Moser 
tried once more to intervene. On December 28lh, he and the German Cardinals 
went to Rome to discuss the mailer, but no basis for a revision of the verdict was 
found. As to the legal question of H. Kimg’s chair in Tubingen, it has finally been 
solved by the separation of the Institute of Ecumenical Research — of which Kung 
remains the director — from the Catholic Theological Faculty. 

One must acknowledge, and actually welcome, the sense of res- 
ponsibility of bishops and pope in the proceedings. One surely cannot 
deny the right and duty of Church authority to decide who can be 
trusted with the task of teaching Catholic theology and to prepare priests 
for their ministry in the Church. One will also admire the patience and 
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deep pCfsonal conoero expressed through all the stages of the pro*' 
ceedings. 

Still, one would desire that in our times, with the keenly awakened 
awareness of tlw inviolable rights of the human person, forms of inquiry 
and procedure would be found in tune with modern requirements. 
Concrete proposals to this effect have repeatedly been ma<ie.“ Niih. 
only would much bitterness and criticism be avoided, but in a climate 
of freer communication many issues could be resolved before they 
lead to final confrontations. 

While demands for better procedures must be urged, it still does 
not seem helpful to refuse cooperation within the existing system. 

E. Schillebeeckx went to Rome when he was invited (also last December), 
and answered questions concerning his book, Jesus: An Experiment 
in Christology, while raising difficulties to some aspects of the pro- 
cedure. Kling's refusal to cooperate led to the final breakdown of 
communications, which harmed both sides. 

One more point in Kiing’s protest seems significant: his complaint 
that he was not given the opportunity to present his case before the 
pope though he had repeatedly asked for this. This request has been 
called presumptuous as it seemed to imply that no one except the pope 
was competent to deal with his problem. But there is another side to 
it: the pastoral office of the Church must keep its personal character; 
offices alone are inadequate. The pope receives dignitaries and diplo- 
mats of many colours in private audience. Is not a Catholic theologian, 
who is in serious trouble, more important ? He should feel that he 
is not confronted with an anonymous system but with a father and 
friend. Not only could Kiing then propose his case, but the pope 
could also speak to him with persona! concern. Many may think that 
under the given conditions such an interview would have proved use- 
less — but who can prove it ? In God's kingdom the important things 
happen not in offices but in personal encounters. 

11. New norms of procedure have been issued by the Congregation for the 
Hoctrine of the Faith on 15th January 1971 (4AS 63, pp. 234-236). The defence 
of the author is entrusted to a “relator pro auctore", chosen by the Congregation; 
no advocate is forseen, chosen by the author himself (n. 2). Only the relator has 
the right to sec all the documents concerning the case (n. 6). Where it s^ms neces- 
sary, the author can be invited to a colloquy with a group of theologians appointed 
by the Congregation (n. 13), the report of which interview, signed by the theologians 
and the author, is to be submitted to the Congregation (n. 14) for its decision (n. 15). 

It is with this interview that H. Kung refused to comply, objecting to the entire 
procedure. While E. Schillebeeckx responded to a similar invitation and declared 
hirnself satisfied with his colloquy with the theologians appointed by the Congre- 
gation, he nevertheless expressed his disagree menl with the procedure to be followed 
thereafter: the Congregation will decide the case on the basis of the report, without 
having heard him. 
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Tke Dutch Synod 

More important for the life of the Church at large is another 
event, the Synod of the Dutch bishops in Rome, 14th to 31st January 
1980. A renewed vision of the Church had emerged from the Council, 
focused not on the clergy but on the entire people of God with the 
ifcognition of the dignity and mission of the laity in Church and 
world. Offices in the Church are “ministries”, in the service of God’s 
people. The supreme and full authority over the universal Church 
rests in the college of bishops together with their head, the pope.’- 

At the beginning of a new pontificate in the post-conciliar era 
the question arises how this renewed vision is being put into practice; 
How will the collegial authority be exercised ? How will the ministry 
of priests be conceived ? What will be the real place of the laity ? 
The Dutch Synod is therefore important not only for the Netherlands, 
but for the whole Church as it may indicate the style of Church life 
envisaged for the future. 

The Church in Holland should not be considered an exception, 
a deviation from the situation and life of other local Churches. Rather 
it reveals the development of the Church under the irreversible impact 
of secular culture, as it is found in various degrees all over the world, 
hastened, however, in Holland for special reasons. Therefore the pro- 
blems of the Dutch Church will have to be faced also in other parts 
of the world, and the way of dealing with them may set a pattern of 
universal significance. 

The Dutch Church is characterized by a highly developed laity 
which today is involved in Church activities more than ever before. It 
has also become very vocal through the mass media. The strong 
influence of the laity is part of the culture of the Netherlands with their 
age-old democratic traditions. It is highly polarized, with at times 
extreme positions on both the conservative and the progressive side. 
Polarization has also entered into the hierarchy through the nomi- 
nation of conservative bishops, J. Simonis of Rotterdam and J. M. 
Gijsen of Roermond. 

Changes in Holland are more radical than elsewhere, at times 
alarming. In 1965 the number of priests ordained was 237 while in 
the same year 45 left the priesthood. In 1972 only 26 were ordained 
and 148 left. 1977 had only 16 ordinations. Mass attendance in 1960 
was 70-75%, in 1979 only 27%. Obviously the priestly ministry and 
the pastoral care for the communities constitute major problems. 

12. Lumen Gentium, n. 22. 
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Mfflibers of the Syaod in Rome were originally to include: the 
Pope, the seven Dutch Irishops, Bishop G. Daneels of Antwerp, two 
major religious superiors, Fr J. Lescrauwaert (special secretary), Ardi- 
bishop J. Torhko ’(secretary of the Synod of Bishops) and Cardinal W. 
Rubin’ Shortly before the Synod opened it was announced that the 
pope had invitwi six of the Cardinal Presidents of Roman Congregations 
to attend, taking part in all the discussions and voting “in matters 
related to their respective competencies”. 

From the many spheres of Church life which were dealt with in 
the Synod, we reflect here on three only which seem of special signi- 
ficance for the understanding of authority in the Church: the role of 
the hierarchy, the priestly ministry, the place of the laity. 

From the outset it was clear that the Synod had to re-assert epis- 
copal and papal authority in a situation which seemed confused. A 
hierarchy which is disunited cannot function properly. The individual 
bishop needs the support of his brother bishops, especially in a country 
which is comparatively small and has a closely knit network of com- 
munications. Bishops also need the strengthening support of the 
Pope. Hence the persistent emphasis in the final document’” on the 
responsibility of the hierarchy: Bishops are “not delegates of the faithful 
but ministers of Jesus Christ in the service of the ecclesial community” 
(art. 3). They must be closely united and follow a common policy, 
though the bishops frankly admit “the particularly difficult problem 
to reconcile the exercise of their own office within their diocese and 
their adherence to the directions of the conference or the majority of 
its members” (art. 4). At the same time the local Church must be 
integrated into the universal Church; this will be better achieved 
through frequent and intense communication with the Roman Congre- 
gations (art. 12). 

Thus the Synod bases itself firmly on the Council doctrine, the 
collegiality of Church authority consisting of the united body of the 
bishops closely linked with the Pope. Still, the question remains which 
trend prevailed in the Synod: the search for answers to the local needs 
and challenges, or the desire for a closer alignment of the Dutch Church 
with the universally accepted patterns of Church life ? The need to 
strengthen the ties with Rome is forcefully urged in the final document 
as it was already emphasized by the very set up of the Synod: Rome 
as the venue, the participation of Curia Cardinals, the almost conti- 
nuous presence of the Pope himself. The question arises whether 
the Church model, which underlies the resolutions, does not lean too 

13. The final document consists of 46 articles, plus three “additional dispositions” . 
See -Otservatore Romano (English edition), 1 1 Fet^afy 1980, pp. 4-8. 
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heavily on uniformity, with little acceptance of a legitimate pituilfem 
in the life of the local Churches. 

The most crucial issue in the deliberations was the renewa,! of the 
priestly ministry. The rapidly dwindling number of ordinations . and 
the great number of priests leaving the ministry creates a serious 
problem. Seminaries had been closed though one was later opened 
at Rolduc by bishop Gijsen, on strictly traditional lines. Most theo- 
logy students, who are enrolled at the universities, do not prepare 
themselves for the priesthood but for the exercise of ministries as lay 
people. Vacancies in the parishes are filled by “pastoral workers”, 
mostly married men, who for all practical purposes guide the tom- 
munities except in the celebration of the Eucharist. Tn many cases 
married priests carry out the pastoral ministry as “pastoral workers”. 
Clear orientation was needed. 

The line chosen by the Synod consists in a call for a concerted 
effort to re-establish the traditional structures of the priestly ministry. 
The Synod sharply reacts against the frequent trend to minimize “the 
essential difference between the ministerial or sacramental priesthood 
and the common priesthood of the baptized” (art. 17), and pledges 
itself to be “watchful over the practical consequences deriving from 
it” (ibid.). As to the growing number and infiuence of “pastoral 
workers”, the Synod refuses to give them a status analogous to that 
of priests: There can be “no question of envisaging a new office or 
ministry. . or a pirmanent function of global significinci”, as must 
be avoided “the creation of a parallel ’clergy’ presenting itself as an 
alternative to the priesthood and t'le diaconate” (art. 36). 

With regard to the problem of married priests, the bishops un- 
animously express their readiness “to follow faithfully the decision 
of the Popes to maintain the rule of celibacy”, in the hope “to find 
the sufficient number of priests”, with “trust in the Lord of the harvest” 
(art. 21). They express their common determination to embark on 
a campaign to foster priestly vocations (art. 22). Seminaries will have 
to be re-established which will care for the spiritual and priestly for- 
mation of candidates to the priesthood, even if they have to do their 
studies at public universities. 

Only history will tell the outcome of these decisions. One may 
safely assume that a common and lasting effort to renew the traditional 
forms of priesthood will bear some fruit. Whether, however, at this 
late hour it will still be possible to provide through those means a 
sufficient number of priests remains to be seen. The trust “in the 
Spirit, that the gift of celibacy be liberally granted by the Father”, 
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since is »*«6 t® <*• priestiiood of.fhe New Testantftiit’*^ 

had airee^ bttfft CJ^essecl in Vatican 11. « ITje same cenadeftcfe Itag 
been reapwed i»' tte Encyclical SacerdotJis CoeUbutus. (1967) and 
in tlw Rooian Synod (i'Sf?!). The real question is not whether celibacy 
is apiwopfiate for priesthood — we should trust that there will always 
be celibate priests — but whether it is right rigorously to keep up a 
tradition of the Latin Church at the risk of no longer fulfilling the 
divine precept that Christian communities must be able to celebrate 
the Eucharist. This is being questioned more and more. For Ger- 
many it is calculated that by 1987 there will be 3000 priests less — they 
will be replaced by pastoral workers. Yet, in a pastoral conference 
Professor H. Fries (Munich) pleads: “It is a contradiction in terms to 
speak of a parish without a parish priest. A priest can be replaced 
only by another priest.”'-’ The problem is worldwide and has difierent 
forms in various regions.'® Far-reaching changes cannot be made 
suddenly, but must be tried out. The Dutch Synod, confronted as 
it was with the acute problem of the Netherlands, could have opened 
a door. One should not say that any step would be too dangerous 
as it would create a precedent with consequences for the whole Church. 
Rather it would have been a first step, which would have .shown the 
way to deal with similar situations in other countries. 

The third main concern of the Synod was the laity. Its involve- 
ment in the Church activities had increased to unprecedented propor- 
tions. One counted an average of 129 voluntary workers per parish, 
most parishes having an administrative board, a parish council, a litur- 
gical committee. This active participation of the laity in parish life 
was highly appreciated in the Synod. On the other hand the bishops 
complained that some vocal groups have become so powerful as to 
make the guidance of the bishops difficult. The Synod sees the need 
to counteract groups which “sometimes exercise excessive pressure 
on the life of the Church” (art. 34). As for the pastoral workers, the 
Synod does not envisage any new structure of ministries; it does not 
even conceive of new lay ministries analogous to those of ‘reader’ and 
‘acolyte’. The status of laymen working in and for the Church thus 

14. Presbylerorum Ordinis, n. 16. 

15. See The TMet, 8 March 1980, p. 243. 

16. The conclusions of the Research Seminar on Ministries, held in Bangalore, 
1976, and the Pastoral Consultation that followed have suggested.for certain areas, 
new forms of the priestly ministry emerging from the ministry of catechists. If 
better prepared, catechists could, after adequate experience and testing be ordained 
deacons, and eventually priests. “The Holy Eucharist presided over by this pres- 
byter will celebrate the life of a community that has reached full naaturity. This 
presbyter could well be a married man who normally will continue to exercise his 
secular profession. His pastoral involvement will be at the level of the basic com- 
munity”. See Conclusions of the Research Seminar, n. 63 in D. S Amxlorpavadass 
(ed.) Ministries in the Church in India, New Delhi. CBCI Centre, 1976, p. 536. 
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remains undefiiwd;' clarifications are left to be worked out by a post- 
synodal commission. 

Here obviously the Synod was caught in a diflSetilt dileminar 
either to keep the leadership and responsibility Tor the Church iti the 
hands of the ordained ministry, or in the spirit of the Coundl to Call 
on the entire people of God to unfold the gifts of the Spirit and tO take 
their full share in the life and mission of the Church. It seems that 
a comprehensive rethinking of the entire ministry of the Church will 
be needed, in tune with the changed social and cultural situation of 
our age. Such a broad task was, obviously beyond the scope of a special 
Synod whose task was to settle on immediate and concrete solutions. 
Much will depend on the way the dilemma is actually resolved in the 
future. The problem is not merely theological — the danger of re- 
clergifying the life of the Church; real social and economic issues are 
involved. Pastoral workers have formed themselves into a union which 
is bound to defend their rights. 

The Dutch bishops foresaw that it would be difficult to take the 
decisions of the Synod to their people. Some feared a new estrange- 
ment between hierarchy and laity. In a joint pastoral letter after the 
Synod they assured the faithful that their suggestions have b«?en helpful 
“even if you cannot recognize your own ideas in the Synod’s conclu- 
sions”. They asked for loyal collaboration in carrying out the new 
directives, “even if you find it difficult to understand some of the 
decisions”.*’ 

Conclusion 

It is not for this article to speculate about eventual future de- 
velopments; its task was to reflect on the meaning of authority and its 
exercise in the Church. Authority will always have to search for the 
proper balance between firmness and freedom, guidappe and sponta- 
neous growth, unity and pluralism. There is no clear cut formula for 
a solution. In every situation those in authority have to discern 
God’s guidance in responsibility and openness. The future of the 
Church is God’s; but it is also ours, for God guides his people through 
their free decisions. 


17. The Tablet, 16 February 1980, p. 169. First reactions to the Synod are 
footKi in The Tablet, 8 March 1980, p. 232. 



Participation of Lay People , 
in Church Decisions 

Jose M. DE Mesa* 


V ATICAN II will be remembered for a number of things. The 
heavy slant it gave to the pastoral needs of today’s Church has 
been truly remarkable. The absence of polemics which has 
coloured a number of previous councils in the past is very noticeable, 
For example, in contrast to the Council of Trent, which projected to 
the world an image of a fortress Church, isolated, closed and defen- 
sive, Vatican II opened the windows of the Church to let fresh air in. 
It advocated solidarity with the world to whom she is meant to be a 
sign, openness to the world from whom she can also learn, and colla- 
boration with the world with whom she is a partner for the well-being 
of people. Perhaps, one can surmise that Vatican II will also be 
remembered for its unsure but bold steps towards a more positive 
view on the role of lay men and women in the Church. 

1. The Challenge of Contemporary Thought 

Recent developments in ecclesiological reflection are pointing 
towards the appropriateness of a more democratic manner of making 
decisions in the Church today. The FABC-sponsored “Asian Collo- 
quium on Ministries in the Church”, held in Hong Kong in 1977, 
mentions that “basic Christian communities are raising questions about 
leadership styles in the Church.” In view of this “bishops and priests 
must learn to listen to the voice of their people.” Indeed, “the local 
Christian community leaders have also to develop a style of leadership 
that fits the culture, attitudes and values of their local situation.” If 
all groups of Christians are challenged “to ask whether or not they 
are true Christian communities shaped in the pattern given in the Acts 
of the Apostles” ,1 their response ought to take note that “the acts of 
the Church are always the acts of the whole Church, not of its officers. 

♦Mr Jose M. de Mesa, a Filipino lay-man, has a doctorate in theology from the 
Louvain University. He is at present Professor of Fundamental and Systematic 
Theology at the CICM Maryhill School of Theology in Quezon City, Philippines, 
and Assistant Academic Dean of the School of Theology. 

1. Pedro S. de Achutegui, S.J. (ed.), Asian Colloquium on Ministries in the 
Church (Manila: Federation of Asian Bishops’ Conferences, 1977), pp. 33-34, 52. 
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The Apostolic Church was a true assembly.”^ In answer to Uiia, the 
colloquium proposes: 

We believe that shared participative leadenhip can be protpqted as a 
for our Basie Chris(ian Communtties Where there is cons(ittation, diato^ 
and sharing. Thus the people will feel responsible for and part of the decision- 
making process in matters that affect the whole community.* ‘ ‘ ' 

This development is understandable because an ever-increasing 
number of men and women are becoming aware that “they themselves 
are the artisans and authors of the culture of their community. Through- 
out the world there is a similar growth in the combined sense of indepen- 
dence and responsibility” (G.S., 55). Consequently, “praise is dife tS 
those national procedures which allow the largest possible number isof 
citizens to participate in public affairs with genuine freedom” (G.S., i\). 
If the Church encourages this style of leadership in society, why can she 
not implement it within herself ? Will she allow her actions to belie 
what she preaches ? It is clear that our era challenges all of us, “the 
whole people of God to be more fully involved, more participative, more 
outward looking, more responsive and more self-giving, thereby bringing 
about a style of leadership that underscores genuine co -responsibility.”* 
I would like to suggest that the biblical view of the one people of 
God, which Vatican II restored to its place of importance, gives us a 
theologically sound basis for a relevant answer to such a challenge. 

2. The Laity iti the Church; Yesterday and Today 
a. Misconceplions about the Laity 

Wc need not trace here the unfortunate development of a very 
clerical ecclesiology that hardly rendered justice to the dignity and 
responsibility of the laity. It is important, however, to be aware of 
the rather wide.spread misconceptions that have served as basis for 
pastoral policies and practices up till the Second Vatican Council. 

First of all, the all loo direct and explicit statement from the 
schema of Vatican I is illustrative of the mentality that has influenced 
the theological climate prior to Vatican II. It states that 

. . . The Church of Christ is not a community of equals in which all the 
faithful have the same rights. It is a society of unequals, not only because 
among the faithful some are clerics and some arc laymen, but particularly 
because there is in the Church the power fro.m God whereby to some it is given 
to sanctify, teach, and govern, and to others not.* 

2. John L. McKENZiii, S.J., “The Gospel According to Matthew,” in The Jerome 
Biblical Commentary, Vol. II, ed. by Joseph A. FirzMYEa, S.J. and Raymond E. 
Brown, S. S. (Englewood Clilfs; Prentice Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 95. 

3. DE AafUTEoui, op. cit., p. 34. 

4. Ibid., p. 52. 

5. Josef Neuner, S.J. and Heinrich Ross, S.J., The Teachirtg of the Catholic 
Church (Cork: The Mercier Press, 1967), pp. 219-220. 
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dknrcli,' it i» ktedty ' i^pti^uig to discover that hty people have ao 
oftttfT ri^ in ^eCkufdt tlian to ^ led By ttteU' pastors. In toe words 
of ’Pti{te Was X^5 encyclical Vehentmter nos (1906): 

‘ The college of pastors alone has the right and the authority to lead and 
guide all the membtfs toward the goal of the cornmonity. Tite maj^ty have 
the duty to let themselves be led, and follow the shepherds like an obedient 

■ ' “'''Hock.*"’"' ' ■ . ^ • 

;Whiic lay people were conveniently dropped out of the picture of 
responsibility fof the Church and her mission as Church, it was also 
said that lay meh and. women were responsible for brining the world 
back to Christ. $0 while the clergy took care of the Church, the 
world was the lay persons’ area of responsibility, naturally, under the 
prudent guidance of the clergy. That was to be their task as membere 
of the Church. 

b. A. Renewal of Attitudes 

If one would characterize Vatican II theologically, one sure cha- 
racteristic wonld be its representing an ccclesiological breakthrough 
for the laity. The Council exploded many theological misconceptions 
by a series of affirmations based on the principle. One People of God. 
We read in the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church (Lumen Gentium) 
the following: 

Therefore, the chosen People of God is one: “one Lord, one faith, one 
haptam^’ (Eph. 4:5). As members they share a common dimity from their 
birth in Christ. They have the same filial grace and the same vocation to per- 
fection. They possess in common one salvation, one hope, and one undivided 
charity. Hence, there is in Christ and in the Church no inequality on the basis 
of race or nationality, social condition or sex, because “there is neither Jew 
nor Greek; there is neither slave not freeman; there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all ‘one’ in Christ J»us“ (Gal 3 ; 28 ; cf. Col 3 ; 1 1) (n. 32, emphasis 
added). 

Haying stated the fundamental equality of every member of the 
Church, be he a cleric, religious or lay person, “for you are all ‘one’ 
in Christ Jesus”, the Constitution puts forth a second affirmation; 

If therefore, everyone in the Church does not proceed by the same path, 
neverthelKS all are called, to sanctity and have received an equal privilege of 
faith through the justibe of God (cf. 2 Pet 1 ; 1). And if by the will of Christ 
kome are made teachers, dispensers of mysteries, and shepherds on behalf ctf 
others, yet all share a true equality widi regard to the dignity and to the activity 
eommen to all the faithful for the building up of the Body of Christ (n. 32, 
emphasis added). 


6. Acta Sanetae Sadis 39 (1906-1907). pp. 8.9. 
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So theJt is not c«ily equa% with respect to Hjne of Imag 

a Christian and a member of the Church, but ulso in the twthitx popr 
moB to all the faithful for the welfare of the Cluiroh. , ThnefOjp. 
equality in the one community implies coresponsibiUty for the Chun;h* 9 . 
mission — with respect to the Church herself (ad intra) and with respect 
to the world (ad extra). 


But lest there be misunderstanding concerning this double^faceted 
mission of the Church, let it be clear that this is not two missions, each 
of which may be relegated to a particular group in the Church. It is 
the one and the same mission with a double aspect. The Churdi, 
after all, is the sacrament and instrument for intimate union with God, 
and for the unity of all mankind (L.G., 1). This incarnational inte* 
gratipn of human effort and world history in Christ (in the light of 
Eph 1 : 10) rules out any dualism which would divide the two orders, 
juxtapose Church and world as if indifferent to each other, or blur the 
newly won vision of the unity of the Church. Consequently, the Church 
cannot be divided into specialists for natural things (the laity) and the 
experts for supernatural matters (the clergy). Moreover, the Council 
has explicitly said that the laity “carry out their own part in the mission 
of the whole Christian people with respect to the Church and to the 
world'’ (L.G., 33). This really means that Vatican II has implicitly 
rejected the theologically unsound splitting up of the double-faceted 
mission of the Church and the assigning of each aspect to a specific 
group. Being a Christian in the Church means to be co-responsible 
for the Church s mission. So both laity and clergy are responsible for 
the Church and her mission in the world, for it is only in being Church 
that this community becomes a sign and instrument of saving unity 
in the world (cf. L.G., 9). Put in another way, the Church becomes 
Church in and through mission.’ The Church is, indeed, mission. 
And this mission is a ministry, a service both within and outside the 
Christian community. 

Hopeful as the vision of Vatican II might be, the reality does not 
allow for pure optimism. For while the biblical view of the one 
people of God was restored in principle, its vision did not penetrate com- 
P etely into the Council and elements of the older antithesis between 
the clergy and the laity are still discernible in the conciliar doc ume nts. 
^ instance, the priest is still primarUy for the Church, even though 
fie <!an also at times engage in secular activities (e.g. L.G., 31). What 
^aracteriws the lay person, on the other hand, is his involvement in 


T/tnnl,' “T**® Missionary Mandate of the Church” 

Japan Missionary Bulletin 5 (1978), pp. 231-238, 250; see pp. 236-237.. 
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tk0 world, ,abi]ioii^rfae rIso has «q a^aatia] foii^on in the €hN«cii#t 
la wmda, the deeWiealizatkMi of the Church in the Cpunc^ waa 
noti tComiiihM/ sucQji^u/. The inessure of a thousaad years of tisiilt-* 
tion was too strong for this. A sustained theological effort to sp^ 
out the impUcations of the IdbUcal view is definitely called for. 

A decisive point to develop this subject further is the issue of joint 
decision-making of both clergy and laity. I would like to concentrate 
here on this one issue. 

3 The Laity tatd Deeision^Mahing in the Church 

a. Communality of Decisions in the Church: Why Not ? 

After rectifying the misconceptions mentioned above concerning, 
the status and role of the laity in the Church, we come to a more posi- 
tive point which is a further development or implication of the basic 
insight of the Council on the Church as the “One People of God”. 
The primary element in our ecclesiological discussions must always 
be the one Christian quality common to all and the mission given to all. 
It must permeate our theological reflection and practical decisions and 
be the framework within which all differences between various services 
in the church are discussed. 

The years after the Council have witnessed to a renewed vigour 
of ministries. The Research Seminar and Pastoral Consultation on 
“Ministries in the Church in India” (1976)* and the Asian Colloquium 
on Ministries in the Church attest to this development. More and 
more lay men and women are becoming truly active participants in 
the ministry of the Church towards her own members and to others 
to whom she is a sign. As a matter of fact, conciliar ecclesiology has, 
in a sense, finally caught up with this growth as is reflected in her 
theology. 

In the Decree on the Apostolate of the Laity (Apostolicam Actuo- 
sitatem) the Council has already boldly asserted that the laity “share 
in the priestly, prophetic, and royal office of Christ” and that from 
there they “have their own role to play in the mission of the whole 
People of God in the Church and in the world” {A.A., 2). It is dear 
from this that the movement known as Catholic Action, in which lay 
people merely shared in the threefold task of the hierarchy to teach, 
govern and sanctify, has already been transcended by Vatican 11. 
Despite the measure of success it has had by providing both impetus 


8. Cf. Edward ScHOiXBEECKX, The Mission of the Church (New York:< The 
Seabury Press, 1973), pp. 124, 129. 

9. Cf. D. S. Amauorpavadass (ed.). Ministries in the Church in InsUa (New 
DeBii; CJ,C.I. Cehtie, 1976), 
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and outlet for the “apostolic itch” of lay men and Tramwi, ^JirtlioUc 
Action must decrease so as to allow lay particifatioft in the 
and her miss’on to the world to grow in its own right. FHiplhh Bishop 
Miguel Purugganan writes: 

What we should be most concerned with nowadays is not the promotion 
of the hierarchy’s work, in the manner, say, of Catholic Action. W^t should 
concern us more is to promote the Christian witness and apostolate of the 
bulk of the Christian community, namely, the laity.’* 

Vatican II was not satisfied with saying that the laity are truly 
co-responsible for the Church’s mission; it further affirmed that if the 
laity’s presence in the Church is not felt, the local Christian commu- 
nity cannot be said to have been truly established. In the words of the 
Decree on the Church’s Missionary Activity (Ad Gentes): 

The Church has not been truly established and is not yet fully alive, nor 
is it a perfect sign of Christ among men, unless there exists a laity worthy of 
the name, working along with the hierarchy. For the Oospel cannot be deeply 
imprinted on the talents, life, and work of any people without the active presence 
of laymen (A.G., 21). 


Hence, it is readily understandable why the Church would insist 
that “even in the very founding of a Church, the greatest attention is 
to be paid to raising up a mature Christian laity” (A.G., 21). And 
as though it had not said enough, the document again asserts that 
“the lay faithful fully belong. . .to the People of God” (A.G., 21). 


It should be obvious by now that full participation in the Church’s 
life and task is confirmed by conciliar ecclesiology. But while lay men 
and women are enthusiastically encouraged to be involved in the life 
of the Church, and to participate actively in the decisions of the world 
(cf. among other text.s, G-S., 31, 43, 65, 68, 75), the Decree specifically 
edicat^ to the laity is silent on the question of lay partidpation in 
the decisions of the Church (the whole people of God !). And it is 
precisely here that the question of the status of both lay men and 
women meets its acid test. For, as long as I can contribute advice and 
work but am excluded from decision-making, I remain, no matter how 
many fine things are said about my status (and there are many !), a 
second class member of this community. By decision-making I mean 
r®Uy making decisions, and not just offering advice, suggestions and 
recommendations all of which, it must be acknowledged, are part and 
parcel of the decision-m aking process. If the mission of the Church 

Apostolate After Vatican 11”, 
^ (December, 1978), pp. 24-29. Bishop Purugaanan 
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U Jtmiy my wsajon too, truly itey respomibilHiy as a full member of that 
Chuilt^ Itoi hiow caa It be^titet { am oot iaclulSed in dechwm aSeottag 
that miasloit 

After Lumen Gentium (an. 31-33) and Apdstolietm ActuosHatem 
(n. 2 ) haVe laid out the basis for joint decMon-makijOg 5f laity and 
clergy in the Church, one misses a very important consequence of the 
principle of unity and equality in the one Church.’* This ftmdamental 
collegiality and co-responsibility of the one People of God does not 
conre through when actual decision-making in the Church is spoken 
of.’® Was this a blind-spot, a by-product of the clericalism (a mentality 
found among clerics and lay persons alike) that had developed in the 
Church ? 

For if the community of all those in the Church goes so deep that 
even differences of gift and services find their purpose in such oneness 
(cf. L.G., 32), then why, considering the communality of the one Lord, 
of the one Spirit and the one Body, of one hope and love, and finally 
of one responsibility and task, is there not also in the Church a com- 
munality of decision ? 

If we are, moreover, in earnest when we speak of Christian bro- 
therhood and the equality of the members of the local Church, a move 
towards a far-reaching democratization of the structures of the Church 
is called for. A democratization like this would not only be consonant 
with a genuine stream of Christian tradition in the Church^* and 
current ecclesiology, but also with the mentality and structures of 
contemporary secular society. Conforming to these should not be 
looked upon as a concession made by a self-sufficient Church to the 
modern mentality, but rather as a humble admission of a pilgrim Church 
that is ready to listen and learn, too. Vatican II, in fact, was not afraid 


11. “Authority in the New Testament is conceived in a way which must be 
called democratic rather than absolute. Authority in the Church belongs to the whole 
Church aiul not to particular officers . . . Both the idea and the use of authority in the 
New Testament show no signs of rigorous control of the members by authority. 
Since the mission of the Church is the responsibility of all the members of the Church, 
all members have a concern in the exercise of authority.” John L. McKenzie, S.J. 
Authority in the Church (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1966), p. 85. 

12. Cf. Mrs Theodore O. Wedeu, “A Response” to Apostolicam Actuositatem 
in The Documents of Vatican It, edited by Walter M. AsBorr, S J. (New York ; Guild 
Press, 1966), . 524. 

13. Article 10 of Apostolicam Actuositatem may be an exception to this: “The 
laity should accustom themselves to working in the parish in close union with their 
priests, bringing to the Church community their own and the world’s problems as 
wdl as questions concerning human salvation, all of which should be examined and 
resolved oy common deUberation" (emphasis added). 

14. See Charles E. Curran and George 3. Dyer (eds). Shared Responsibility 
in the Local Church fOttholic Theological Society of America, 1970). Shared res- 
ponsibility in tte New Testament and in the early Church are among the topics discussed 
m the book. 
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to say that “since the Church has a visible and social Shnu:tui^.;ai 4 
sign of her unity in Christ, she eon and ought to be enrbdied,hy tei- 
velopment of human social life” (G.S., 44; emphasis added). Otm th^ 
ought to be clear: one cannot speak of co-responsibility of the laity if 
their participation in decision-making is not realized. The call of the 
laity to co-responsibility and care for the local Church has meaning 
only if they are assured in concrete a genuine role in the decisions of 
the local Christian community. If, however, this is not the case, the 
possibility of regarding such summons as a farce is high. A question 
that ought to be asked by those who often complain about lay people’s 
indifference to active participation in the apostolate (i.e. the Mission 
of the Church as in A. A., 25) is whether lay people have been given 
their rightful place in the decision-making structures of the Church. 
For only under this condition of genuine participation in decision- 
making will it be possible in the long run to integrate the laity into the 
Church in any authentic way. 

b. The Office of Leadership within the One People of God 

It may be objected that, although the laity are, together with the 
clergy, fully equal participants in the life and mission of the Church, 
still the two are not identical. There remains a difference because 
“each of them in its own special way is a participatbn in the priest- 
hood of Christ” (L.6., 10). Would not the laity be usurping a 
function that is not theirs by sharing in the decision-making in the 
Church ? 

That the laity are distinguished from the hierarchy and the reli- 
gious state is undeniable. However, they are so distinguished not by 
a lesser participation in the life of the Church and her mission, but by 
their manner of being Christian in the world, as is clear, for instance, 
from the description of the laity in Limen Gentiim (n. 31), and from 
the repeated stress on the calling and dignity common to all.^** After 
all, it was not for nothing that prior to any treatment of specific groups 
withb the Church, it is the whole which is considered. 

This is why the orientation of the ecclesiology of Vatican II clashes 
against partisanship within the Church on the one hand, and promotes 
brotherhood on the other: it goes against the grain of clericalism 

15. “Every form of being a Christian, in whatever kind of service or function 
in the Chiirdi f either lay or clerical), is a manner of being a Christian in the world. 
Even relimous life cannot be interpreted in any other way than as a specific manner 
of beh^m the world. The Church is the 'universal sacrament of salvation’ (G.S., 
45), the sign of salvation in and for the world. All Christians are implicated in fiits 
sign, cadi according to his own service or function in the Chtirdi." E. ScHiLiiaBECKx, 
op. cih, p. 130. 


ii«ibm' ci<xw& iliii' Ctit£^ ^ lQidtig!b ;«h^ ^we^ ^ 0^9^ ones 

te^pMsHiie;’ atid agaiost ' ‘of latdism' tiw iaity daiitt^ !yi 
oofitroi of the Qhn’ch. The fact of being'one oommonity itnitod in 
love caianot be disregarded without serious consequences on the life 
uf the Church. ,. : < 

It is a fad: that when men turn aside from ccmmunity tife ^they spon> 
taneously organize themselves into classes, even into aH kinds of castes. This 
... . is a historical fact ... The commonity itself has never known classes,' social 
, . .er otherwise, and yet it has always recognized the need of n leader or a nroup 
of leaders who, while having extensive powers, are first of all brothers anjon 
their brothers. The tensions between episcopate and presbyteratie, ' episcopate 
and laity, presbyterate and laity, are typical of a Chufch sontowhat “decom- 
munaliMd,”“ 

By affirming the right and responsibility of the laity to partit^ate 
in the decisions of the Church, I am not implying in any way that the 
special apostolic succession of the diverse pastoral seivibe (office of 
leadership) is thereby negated and abolished. On the contrary, It is 
affirmed and situated in its proper context, namely the one People of God, 
the one Church wherein every member, whether lay, religious or cleric, 
is responsible for the mission of the Church. For it should be borne 
in mind that the Church as a whole, and therefore each individual 
Church member, stands in succession to the apostles. Credo eccksiam 
apostolicam, we confess in the Nicea-Constantinople Creed. The 
reason is that all of us in the Church are bound to the basic witness 
and service of the original witnesses, without which there would be 
no Church. It follows, therefore, that all the faithful are supposed 
to succeed the apostles in apostolic faith and witness, life and 
service. 

Within this framework of apostolicity of the entire Church, the 
special apostolic succession of ecclesial leadership must be affirmed. 
TTiis office continues the special task of the apostles of estaWishing and 
guiding the local Churches. This service of guiding the Church confers 
on the office-bearers (bishops, priests, further co-workers) a special 
authority; but it is only in service that their authc»'ity can have any 
foundation at In no way can the leaders uf the Christian CoiUi- 
munity be considered as a management class with unilateral imperial 
power. For tf this were So, the only proper response lay men and Wninen 
oould give to them is obedience. This would bring us back to the 
ecclesiology of Vatican I and Vehementer nos* 

16. Max Delespesse, Church Community. Leaven and Life-Style (Indiana: 
Ave Maria Press, 1968), jm. lOO-Wl. 

17. Cf. the study of H. HendwciCX, CICM, "Matthew and the Church”, The 

Japan Musicnay Sdktln 10 (1978), pp. 532-539, See also Xavier KoddapuzlA, 
"Nature of Authority in the Church" m Amalorpavadass (edi), op. cit., 165-172* ' 
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The issue of authority in the Church, however, is very dw ;in 
the Gospel according to Mark (10:42-45) wher? we re«d Je$us 

You know that among the pagans their scxalled rulers Iprd (t over them, 
and their great men make their authority felt. This is not . to Imm 
you. No; anyone who wants to become great among you must be yom servant, 
and anyone who wants to be first among you must be slave to all.’ the 
Son of Man himself did not come to be served hut to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many. 

The leaders of the community are told by Jesus that they have 00 
dominium in the community but rather a ministerium. Servanthood 
and service must not only be understood attitudinally but structurally 
as well; they form no power structure but a special service structure. 

The end for which appointed leaders exist in the Church, is service 
to the apostolic Church. In the words of Vatican II : 

For the nurturing and constant growth of the People of God, Christ the 
Lord instituted in his Church a variety of ministries, which work for the good 
of the whole body. For those ministers who are endowed with sacred power 
are servants of their brethren, so that afl who are of the Poeple of God, and 
therefore enjoy a true Christian dignity, can work toward a common goal 
freely and in an orderly way, and arrive at salvation (L.G., 18).’^ 

The term “hierarchy” or “holy rule” (customary only since the 
time of Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, five hundred years after 
Christ) is in this context inappropriate. It would be more biblical to 
speak of diakonia or Church service. 

We can conclude from this that the Council wishes to emphasize 
the service structure of ordained leadership. But if from both biblical 
and conciliar perspectives the leaders are not the masters but the 
servants of the community (=laity), is it not rather strange that 
those who are served are excluded from joint decision-making 7 

c. Shared Responsibility in Decision-Making as Dialogical 

We have taken the implication of the principle of one people of 
God for decision-making seriously. We should do no less with regard 
to the diversity and flexibility of services and to the special fulness of 
power of the pastoral office. A question particularly important for 
our subject is the relation of the community (= laity) leadership to the 
special office of leadership in the Church. At this juncture, we might 
be helped by some insights from Scripture. We shall merely indicate 
the key points of two texts that have a bearing on our discussion: 
1 Corinthians 5 and Matthew 18. 

18. Yves CoNOAR notes that “Vatican 11 does not speak of ‘potestas ordinis’ 
and ‘potestas iurisdictionis’; it unites both in the phrase ‘sacra potesta” which denotes 
a pastoral leolity: not a power in itself, but a commission and authority related to 
the ecclesia." See “Ministry in the Early Church and Subsequent Historical 
Evolution”, in de AenuTEOtn (ed.), op. cit., p. 354. 
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Paulioe tea^ng about the; local ChuriA.’* For our jmrpc^ we altaH 
focus, oar attoatioQ oa the . passage where Paul gives djriectiyes for the 
e^jelsiqn thie i^stuous maa (1 Cor 5)> Paul, Jtaviag |ieet4 that 
a fflember of the Christian community is .living in . an . incestuous rela- 
t|oitsh®» the- community for its complacency. 1 Cor ^5: 3-5 

st3;tc5, a^ecjsfon:. , 

, .. <: . lA^d even though I sm far away from you in body, still 1 «m there with 
, ^ yc(U in spirit; and as though I were ihe^e with you, T have in the.nawe of our 
^ Lord' Jesus already passed judgnunt on the man who has done this torible 
Sling. As ydu meet together, and 1 meet with you in my spirit, by the power 

Of Our Lord Jesus pment with us, you are to hand this man over to Satan for 

his body to be destroyed, so that his spirit may be saved in the Day of the 

Lord. 

.There are differences of opinion with regard to the interpretation 
of. this passage. ,pn the one hand, some maintain that the commu- 
nity merely constitutes the forum but does not share in the decision.*® 
On t)he other hand, there are those who say that Paul does not simply 
impose his will as an apostle on the local Church of Corinth. Rather, 
he urges them, strongly to be sure, to make a solemn judgment of their 
own and thus to assume the responsibility for the expulsion of the 
notorious sinner.*' In the last analysis it is the community that 
counts. 

Perhaps, without compromising the exegesis of this passage, one 
can ppsit with George MacRae that it illustrates best of all “the prac- 
tice of shared responsibility which rests on the interaction between 
Paul and the Corinthians, between apostolic authority and local com- 
munitarian decision-making”.** 

Our second text is from Matthew’s Gospel. In the well-known 
“ehurch-order” passage in chapter 18, we find another illustration of 
shared responsibility in the local Church. Mt 18: 15-17 describes the 
procedure for dealing with offences within the local Church community. 
The disciplinary action taken by the community {ekklesia) amounts 

19. George W, MacRae, S.J., “Shared Responsibility — Some New Testament 
Perspectives”, in E. Curran and J. Dyer (eds), op. cit., pp. 3-15. 

20. For instance, Hans ConzBlmann, 1 CotinthUmr. A Commentary vn the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), p. 97. 

21. MacRae, art. cit., p. 8; “In the text Paul’s emphasis on the solemnity of 
the proceeding, on the fact that the power and authority of Christ resides in the 
assenibled copimunity and on his own srarituai presence in the assembly strongly 
suggests that the decisive, act is not bis judgment but that of the community.” ^ 
alu EliJabeth gcftussLEg-FioRENZA, "Judging and Judgment in (he New TestauMmt 
Communities", Concilium,' “Judgment in the Church”, edited by William Basset 
and P^er Huizinq (New York: The Seabury Press, 1977), pp. J-8, especially p. 6. 

MacRXe, art. dt., p. 8. Cf. also Rudolf Scmnackenburo, “Community 
CoopWglion in the New Testament”, Concilium VIII. 8 (Sepfember,, 1972), pp. ?-19, 
espedaHy p^. 15-16. 



really to an expulsion that is similar in principle to ^ action tir^ 
by Paul in 1 Ck»r 5: 

And if he will not listen to them, then tell the whole thixw to the Cfutreh. 

Finally, if he will not listen to the Church, treat him as though he were « pagan 

or a tax collector (Mt 18: 17). 

We are not interested here in tlw actual details of the 
procedure of such disciplinary action, but rather in the fact that ft was 
the entire community that had to make the decision. But wftUe ft was 
a community decision and the responsibility for ft was shared in the 
ekkiesia, the context suggests that this shared responsilHlity "depends 
on an interaction between the hierarchical leadership of the universal 
church and the local community itself”.** 

It cannot be denied, first of all, that the whole discourse where 
the passage under discussion is situated is addressed to "the disciples”. 
But this does not mean that “the power of binding and loosing” (Mt 18: 
18)** could be the sole prerogative of the ordained leaders of the 
Church. To affirm this would mean ignoring the significance of the 
redactional activity of the Evangelist who, by inserting the saying at 
this point of the discourse, clearly links ft to the disciplinary action of 
the community. Moreover, in the Gospel of Matthew the meaning 
of “disciples” cannot be restricted to the Twelve, as is shown by the 
injunction found in Mt 28; 19 to "make disciples of all nations”. 

On the other hand, the role of Peter and the service of Petrine 
primacy are highlighted in the same Gospel. For in Mt 16: 19 the 
same power of binding and loosing is promised to Peter as leader and 
spokesman for the disciples, on the occasion of his confession of Christ. 
It would be a logical and legitimate conclusion to say that Matthew 
uses the key saying about binding and loosing in both these contexts, 
to point out and to emphasize the interaction between hierarchical and 
communitarian authority in the Churdi.** 

In this interaction between pastoral (that of the ordained leaders) 
and communitarian authority three principles, applicable to lay people 
and derics alike, must be kept in mind. First, to each his own. Both 
the clergy and the laity have their particular contributipji to make in 

23. MacRae, art. cit., pp, 9-10. 

24. The pbraW “binding and loosing” refers to the exercise of authority in geue- 
Tm’, but the nature and use of authority are not speci6ed. However, it cleariy means 
^ force of “condenm” or ‘‘acquit” in this context. The whole assembly of the 
Church has the power given to Peter in 16: 19. Cf. J. L. McKenzie, art. cit., 
pp. 92-95. 

25. 'MacRAe, art. cit., pp. 10-11, We ought to keep in mind that “the distinc- 
tion which the 1-ord made between sacred ministers and the rest of the People d God 
entirils a mrifyb^ purpose, aiiKx pastors and the other faithful ate bound to each other 
by mutual need" (L.G., 32). 
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the itthwifeh aM towtUrd^ 1^ {idvamocmi^ crf her' mtssion. 
difforooee does not bring any advantage in tte tong mo (cf. 1 CkMr 
If this priad^le is foltowed, the apphioted lead^ wiii not assume a 
superiority ovM ri» community and vicewVersa. MeHliier {mster i^r 
laity wdl wish to lord it over and subordinate everything to themselves, 
but'they will each give and relinqui^ what belohgs to the other. The 
second primaple, with one another for one another, orients both pastor 
and laity to use their gifts not for selfish reasons, but rather for serving 
one another and the whole Church. The supreme principle for co»- 
responsibility is none other than obedience to the Lord. Guided by this 
criterion, neither pastor nor laky will want to arrogate to themselves 
the place of the Lord Jesus in the Church.®* 

The joint decision-making of both clergy and laity would be a 
healthy perspective to avoid all absolutistic decision-making by either 
the pastors or the communities alone. But we cannot leave the matter 
at that. The special office of the presiding officers in the Church must 
also be taken very seriously. This particular office is the special vocation 
of individual believing persons to the permanent and regular, public 
service to the community as such through the laying on of hands or 
ordination. A special authority emanates from this special diakonia, 
and this cannot simply be eliminated or passed over in the Church, 
Together with the conclusions of the FABC-sponsored Asian Collo- 
quium on Ministries in the Church, it could be said that the heart of 
this service is one of unifying spiritual leadership, a leadership that 
evokes and harmonizes the different gifts of the Spirit in the local 
Church.*® Nevertheless, the primacy of unity and equality within 
the community ought to make itself felt in this area of special service. 
Thus, the pastors only have their authority from this special ministry 
within, for and in collaboration with the whole Christian community. 
The appointed leaders are, from the very outset, oriented to joint 
collaboration, decision-making, and regulating of the community. 
This has been beautifully phrased in the Decree on the Ministry 
and Life of Priests, Presbyterorum Ordinis: “By their vocation and 
ordination, priests of the New Testament are indeed set apart In a 
certain sense within the midst of God’s people” (P.O., 3; emphasis 
added).*® 

In conclusion, we can say that joint decision-making in the 
Church of both clergy and laity (the One People of God) is a consequeuce 


26. Hans KOng, The Church (London; Search Press, 1971), p. 395. 

27. OE Achutequi (od.), op. dt., pp. 52-53. 

28. One is reminded here of Ausustine’s “1 am a bishop for your sake but 1 

am a CShristian with you.” 
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and reflection of the fundamental coUcgiality of the whole Chucdii It 
would do away with individual decisions on the part of the commuoity 
and of the clergy. Rather than a going-it-alone, either of the laity 
without the pastor or of the pastor without the laity, there would he 
solidarity and unity. Sole control, that is either a dictatorship of the 
one or of the many, would have no place in the Church. Seclusion, 
isolation, paternalism and despotism would be replaced by service 
and love for others. 

4 . Post-Conciliar Developments 

Vatican H has reminded us of the significance of the local Churches 
in ecclesiology. The 1974 Synod on evangelization made it one of its 
key topics. Together they have made local Christian communities 
aware of their responsibility of becoming a sign of saving unity in their 
own socio-cultural contexts. In connection with this, basic Christian 
communities are being established and developed. Different lay 
ministries are becoming recognized so that acknowledgement may be 
made and benefit derived from the many charisms the Spirit is giving 
to the Churches. 

This recognition of charisms and the subsequent emergence of 
new lay ministries will affect our understanding and practice in the 
Church. Seeing that each person has his proper function and each 
one contributes to the building up of the body of Christ, the necessity 
of integrating all the faithful within the community will inevitably 
precipitate changes in the present ecclesiastical structures. Failure 
to respond to these developments would be tantamount to refusing 
the gifts God is giving to us. What a person offers is not simply a 
human gift, but a gift from the risen Christ and his Spirit (cf. 1 Cor 
12: 11). “The Spirit’s presence”, says St Paul in 1 Cor 12: 7, “is shown 
in some way in each person for the good of all”. To refuse these gifts 
would mean for the Church to deprive herself of enriching contributions 
for her growth. “These charismatic gifts, whether they be the most 
outstanding or the more simple and widely diffused, are to be received 
With thanksgiving und consolation, for they are exceedingly suitable 
and'useful for the needs of the Church” {L.G., 12). 

A serious integration, therefore, will require that the richness of 
Christ be made manifest, and space be made for everyone, above all 
the poor, those who may possibly be overlooked and despised. Autho- 
rity will definitely have a role to play in this regard, for it “exists to 
embody charity as the soul of every gift and as a way of commun ic ating 
and harmonizing all the contributions and as a way of building the 
body of Chii&t. . . i It is the gift which unifies and ensures the harmony 
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of the «g.thv oommuitity^*.**' ' Bui lust as evei^f^oe 10 

beBding i!]) of this body <1^ oiw People of Ciod), everydnfe* 
burden, of umfyiag hamomzing all the gifts ^tWs, too,' Is Tn 
service. If “there is urgent need for all ministries’® to be cxercia^ 
in a team as a sign of co-responsibility and cooperation”,” te^ 
ministry will have to extend to the ministry of decision-making. 

Developments like these require realistic and enlightened decisions, 
and the clergy cannot do this on their own. They are not the whok 
Church; they are not even the majority in the Church. It would really 
not be too much to ask that lay men and women participate in the 
actual decisions that have to be made concerning these and other 
developments, for the mission of the Church is truly their mission. 
As the old principle goes, quod omnes tangit ab omnibus appr^elun 
This need is particularly acute at this time when lay ministries are 
beii^ discussed. If an orderly structuring of these ministries is to be 
a genuine contribution of lay men and women to the Church and her 
mission, then discussion and resolution must bear the stamp of the 
lay voice. 

It is heartening to know that there are already stirrings in this 
direction, inspired, no doubt, by the Council. On the official level, 
the most prominent factor is the establishment within the Roman 
Curia of the Council of the Laity, in 1967, and its subsequent raising 
to permanent status as the Pontifical Council of the Laity, in 1976.** 
In its by-laws three provisions are noteworthy in relation to our 
subject: 

III: The majority of the members of this Pontifical Council shall be lay 
people, chosen from the various areas of the lay apostolate and with a due 
proportion of men and women. 

IV : The Council shall seek the help of consultors who are noted for their 
virtue, learning and prudence. The experts shall be chosen with lay piople 
in the majority and with men and women in equal nun^bers. 

V : The consultors shall form a commission or committee, the function of 
Which is to study in depth all matters on which the members of the Council must 
decide and to carry out faithfully the projects entrusted to them by those in 
charge.’* 

29. Luigi Sartori, “The Structure of Juridical and Charismatic Power in the 
Christian Community”, Concilium, “Charisms in the Church,’’ edited by Christian 
Duquoc and Casiano Floristan (New York: The Seabury Press, 1978), p, 64. 

30. “Charisms are enduring gifts of the Spirit given to Church iitemb^ to be 
put to use in services and ministries. Endowed with them, different members render 
different services, thereby contributing, each in his or her own manner, to the Christian 
mission,” See de Acmmoui (ed.) op. dt.. p. 29. 

31. “Team ministry will not b^ome effective upless both clergy and laity have 
nufiCally changed their attitudes.” Ibid., p. S3. 

32. Sec Paul VI, “A New Form for the Council of the Laity," The Pope Speaks 
XXII; 1 (1977), pp. 26-29, especially p. 28. 

33. Ibid. 
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Important also, especially for the Asian Region, Ate the Reseitt^ 
Seminar and Pastoral Consultation on Minisfws in the Church : 

(1976) and the FABC-sponsoied Asian Colloquim on Ministries in f he 
Church (1977). The latter, as we have no ed, is emphatic on facing 
to the challenge of “bringing about a style of leadership that under- 
scores genuine co-responsibili y”. It speaks of “shared participative 
leadership” where women, too, share in “the decision-making propessw 
of the Church”, since they are “recognized as full partner? and their 
sharing in the ministry is accepted as their duty and right”. It does 
not come as a surprise, then, to learn that “team ministry” is urgently 
needed and highly desirable as “a sign of co-responsibility and co- 
operation”.®* 

But beginnings are beginnings. There is so much more to be 
done before lay people and clerics take this new vision seriously and 
act upon it. The basis has been solidly laid in Vatican II. And as 
with many other things, only an actual implementation can show us 
how shared participative leadership ought to be done. A concrete 
praxis of joint decision-making may be the best way to resolve the 
unresolved. Will we build on the principle of the one People of God, 
or would we rather return to a “perfect society” with two classes of 
members ? 

5 . b Participation of the Laity in Decision-Making a Fad? 

One may, perhaps, wonder whether all this is just a faddish quest 
for relevance in which the Church, like the chameleon, changes to 
harmonize with her environment. If so, the identity of the Church 
is bound to suffer. After all, the Gospel is meant to touch and trans- 
form “the standards of judgment, the reigning values, the points of 
interest, the patterns of thinking, the motives and ideals of mankind 
whidi are now in disaccord with God’s word and his plan of salva- 
tion”.®* With this in mind is it still possible to seriously contemplate 
an alternative way of structuring leadership in the Christian commu- 
nity ? I think it is. For, the Church is not bound exclusively and 
indissolubly to any kind of social structure or customary pattern of 
living (cf. G.S., 58), even within her own internal organization. Hence, 
tiiere is really no reason why the democratization of structures and 
propediups for d(»ision-making could not be put into practice. 

Furthermore, it is even better to speak of a democracy (the entire 
holy People of God) than of a “hierocracy” (a holy caste). The New 
Testament shuns all worldly titles in connection with bearers of office, 

34. Sse DE AcHUTBOOf, op. cit., passim in the ‘'conclusiom”. 

35. Paul VI, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntkmdi, n. 19. 
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bat boaaar is givea to tfae oatice believing peoj^ wbicb is <iesignated 
ciioton nice, n r(^l prieslhood, a consecrated natkm” (1 Pet 2: 9), 
mA made ^‘a Hne of kii^s and prieUs, to serve our Ood and to 
the world” (flw? Thtis is tc411j{ mSitag jfbat 
praais of the Church must be tested again^ the Gospel. For qoon^ 
ration and co-responsibility of the whole commuidiy, so ‘^danh^ 
in New Testament times, are indispensable elements in the life of the 
Church. Truly, the fundamental idea of “brotherhood” (One People 
of God) has to be seen as a constant call to Church renewal- 


36. Hans Kono, Sigtvosu for the Future (Garden City: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1978), pp. 136-137. 
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Pastoral Aspects of* Family 
Planning 

FeVix PoDiMATTAM, O.F.M.C»p. 


1. A Proper Understanding of Number 14 of Humanae Vitae 

A LOT of confusion has crept into the pastoral care of the married 
people because of a misunderstanding regarding the supposed 
teaching of Humanae Vitae (hereafter HV) that contraception 
is a mortal sin. Even some of the dissenting theologians seem to have 
believed that Paul VI was condemning contraception as a serious sin 
in itself. They, therefore, felt obliged to oppose the papal teaching 
in order to save the faithful from the unbearable options of keeping 
away from the sacraments while continuing to have recourse to con- 
traception, or abstaining from contraception in difficult situations 
and thus harming their marriage and their families, or of externally 
showing allegiance to the papal teaching while refusing to abide by it 
in individual cases. They appear to have forgotten that, there is another 
option open to the faithful, namely, that of trying to understand what 
Paul VI taught regarding the gravity of contraception and thus fre- 
quenting the sacraments without rejecting his substantive teaching. 

Did Paul VI condemn contraception as a serious sin ? From a 
cursory reading of HV we might get the impression that the Pope did 
so and demanded confession before receiving Holy Communion. But 
such an impression is not founded. 

1) It is true that HV characterizes contraception as “intrinsically 
disordered” and therefore as something that cannot be resorted to in 
order to achieve a good end.' In the mind of most people what is “in- 
trinsically disordered” is equivalent to what is “objectively grave”. 
But this identification is unwarranted. Intrinsically disordered merely 
means that some action is evil always and everywhere. Intrinsic dis- 
order can be either grave or light. Stealing is intrinsically disordered; 
but stealing five paise from a rich man is light. HV only states that 
contraception is an intrinsic evil. But it does not state that contra- 
ception is a grave intrinsic evil. 

■ "-v T ' ‘ ' J i ' ■ 1" T ^ ' ' i 

1. Humanae Vitae, a. 14. . i . ' . ^ i 
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. 2 ) Paul Vf'wyg: ‘'‘And if «ia should win keep.Us^^A^^ them, 
let them; ttot be diseourag^, but ratber haw: recourse with httinbte 
I»erseverei^e to the msrcy &( God which i& pouted forth in the aacra* 
raent of pettaoce*’,^ From thi& statemefot it is clear that Pop: Paol coa^ 
^dtrs contraception to be stnfui and therefore recommends freqoent 
confession. But he doesn’t make confession oMigatory. The tenor 
of the above statement is hardly httiag for an advice to those who arc 
guilty of grave sin. 

3) If Paul VI wished to condemn contraception as gravely sinful, 
it was sufficient for him to confirm the teaching of his predecessor, 
Pius XI, who stated clearly in his encyclical Casti Connubii that con- 
traception “is an offence against the law of God, an J those who indulge 
in it are branded with the guilt of a grave sin”.® 

4) We have the support of the Holy See itsjlf. In L' Osservatore 
Romano of May 20, 1971, the Congregation for th* Clergy, ‘acting at 
the instance of the Holy Father’, issued the following statement: 

The encyclical Humanae Vitae, which declarer without ambiguity, doubt 
or hesitation the objective evil of the contraceptive act, is an authentic ex- 
pression of this Magisteriura and is to be understooJ in accord with the dogmatic 
tradition of the Church concerning the assent due to the teachings of the 
Ordinary Magisterium . . . Particular circumstances surrounding an objectively 
evil act, while they cannot make it objectively virtuous, can make it inculpable, 
diminished in guilt or subjectively defensible.* 

The above statement of the Congregation for the Clergy highlighted 
the pastoral aspects of the moral norm set forth by Paul VI. Cardinal 
Villot, the then secretary of state, recommended it to the Australian 
hierarchy and Cardinal Seper of the Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith did the same to the Yugoslav hierarchy. This statement 
spells out officially the classical distinction between objective evil and 
subjective culpability. It can be said to be an au horitative interpre- 
tation of HV and several national hierarchies have made this interpre- 
tation their own. 

What has been said thus far should not be miscontrued as to mean 
that objective wrongness is something that can be overlooked. A 
responsible conscience has to take this aspect into serious considera- 
tion. Otherwise it would be failing to live up to the challenge of moral 
norms, which would be demoralizing. Every moral problem is a call 
to moral growth. 


2. Ibid., n. 25. 

3. Cf. Catholic Mind, 29 (1931), p. 38. 

4. a. The Tablet, 22 May 1971, p. 503. Italics added. 
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5) The national hierarchies, too, lend their support They arc 
unanimous in their teaching that contraception is evil in so far, its it 
is a failure to live up to the ideal of coi^ugal chastity. No natktoal 
hierarchy has taught that contraception is a serious sin in itself. 
Indeed, the statements of the hierarchies at least implicitly rule out 
the possibility of such a sin, except in cases where there is extreme 
selfishness. 

The Austrian bishops, for instance, state quite clearly : 

The Holy Father does not speak of grave sin in his encyclical. Therefore, 
if someone should err against the teaching of the encyclical, he nwst not feel 
cut off from God’s love in every case, and may then receive Holy Communion 
without first going to confession.' 

The statement of the British bishops also seems to agree that 
the encyclical does not refer to grave sin : 

There is no threat of damnation. Far from being excluded from the 
sacraments those in difficulties are invited to receive them more frequently.* 

The American bishops feel that 

Hmmnae Vitae does not discuss the question of the good faith of those who 
make practical decisions against what the Church considers a divine law and 
the will of God. The encyclical docs not undertake to judge the conscience of 
individuals.’ 


The Italian bishops consider the teaching of Pope Paul VI as an 
ideal to be attained rather than a prohibition binding under serious sin. 
This teaching according to them, is a fearless expression of the ideal 
that the Church must propose to mankind. With regard to contra- 
ception the Italian bishops exhort the faithful not to be disheartened 
by failures because 

The Church, whose task it is to declare Ihe total and perfect goodness, 
is not unaware that there arc laws of growth in goodness, and that at times one 
passes through stages still imperfect, although with the aim of loyally overcoming 
them in a constant effort towards the ideal.* 


6) We also have the testimonies of individual bishops. W. Bekkers, 
Bishop of Hertogenbosch, in a television programme said: 

If if is true that in human life there is physical and mental growth until 
the moment of death, we ought to have the courage to accept that there are 
many people who find themselves in a period of transition. They have not 
arrived yet at authentic living. Ethics should certainly take this into account. 

And while we know that periodic continence is a solution for many people, 
we are also aware that it presents others with really insuperable obstacles. We 


5. 

6 . 
60. 

7. 

8 . 


“Austrian Bishops 6n Humanae Vitae”, Catholic Mind 67 (April 1969) p 59 
“British Bishops on Humanae Vitae", Catholic Mind 66 (November 1968), 

Cf. Baltimore Sun, November 16, 1968, p. 12. 

“Italian Bishops oo Humanae yitac". Catholic Mind 61 (April 1968), p. 64. 
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Qf.all and ey^ty Cljristitn hu^ni value at the satns ttrae, . ^ 
, . The .Oiurch does consida this from a prejudiced, alooi^ point of view 
to 6e wholly due to sdflshtiess and love of ease — dvCil if, in tOany cases, tWS 
is the inesCapaMe truth. She know^ that Some, sincerely concerned thoi^ they 
are for their familiet) and each other, sometimes feiiow waya .which ^ crnioot 
recognize as the ones, fist the Church also, itnows that what is po^sitde 
. .for one particular individual is not necessarily within the reach of another. 
She realizes that there is room for gradual, though possibly slow and defective 
growth as in all the other spheres of life, such as chastity, sincerity, devotion. 
As long as men have not advanced far enough, she will hold to the principle 
that those who try sincerely and seriously, are on the right track, despite all 
their failures. She has faith in the sincere love arid mutual responsibility of 
the married couple who put their trust in the love and the power of the Lord.* 

Bishop Cashtnan, of Arundel and Brighton (England), observed 
in a pastoral letter: 

However, condenmatioa of artificial birth control is not a condemnation 
of those who in temptation, or through worry and other ditiiculties, transgress 
the moral law in this regard. For those couples who are struggling to keep 
God’s law in their married life, the help of th: sacraments is always available. 
The sacraments are not meant to be signs of perfect holiness already achieved. 
They are there to aid us in our flght against all sin, and the sin of artificial 
birth control is not excluded. Married couples, therefore, provided they have 
the good will to observe God’s law perfectly in their marriage, should meanwhile 
use the sacraments as much as possible..'* 

We read the following in a pastoral letter of Cardinal Heenan, 
Archbishop of Westminster: 

Meanwhile the Church has compassion on the many for whom this ruling 
will bring hardship. Those who have become accustomed to using methods 
which are unlawful may not be able all at once to resist temptation. They 
must not despaii. Above all they must not abstain from the sacraments. 
However often they fail, they must ask God's grace to find the strength to obey 
his law*" 

All these statements seem to infer that if a person did his best, 
his contraceptive action would not be sinful. The advice of these 
bishops to persevere in approaching confession and communion was 
intended to be interpreted in this way. They were re-echoing the 
exhortation of Pope Paul to confessors not to deny absolution even 
when the penitent could not promise that he would not resort to con- 
traception again: 

Arid if sin should still keep its hold over them, let them not be discouraged, 
but rather have recourse with humble perseverance to the mercy of God, which 
is poured forth in the sacrament of psnance.** 

9. Cf. Herder Correspondence, October 1963, p. 29. 

10. Cf. Leo PvLE, Pope and Pill, London, 1968, pp. 172-173. 

11. Ibid., p. 170. 

12. Humanae Vitae, n. 25, 
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7) Many theologians admit all this and go even furrier. Kevin 
Kelly, for instance, feels that HV is primarily concerned with oli^tive 
morality.’* The encyclical is not concerned primarily with sub^ive 
morality, i.e., whether this action is a personal sin separating tliis man 
or woman from the love of God, but with objective morality, i.e., 
whether this way of acting fully respects human values. In other words, 
the phrase Intrinsically evil does not mean subjectively sinful. It simply 
means that this action considered in itself is opposed to the true good 
of man. 

It is interesting to compare the text of Castl Conniibii with that 
of Humanae Vitae on this point. Casti Connubii makes an immediate 
transition from objectively evil to subjectively sinful, whereas Humanae 
Vitae seems to avoid this deliberately. In Casti Connubii we read: 

... the Catholic Church,. . . standing erect amidst this moral devastation, 
raises her voice in sign of her divine mission to keep the chastity of the marriage 
contract unsullied by this ugly stain, and through Our mouth proclaims anew: 
that any use of matrimony whatsoever in the exercise of which the act is de- 
prived, by human interference, of its natural power to procreate life, is an 
offence against the law of God and of nature, and that those who commit it 
are guilty of a grave sin.'* 

But in Humanae Vitae we have: 

Regulating birth is wrong when it involves directly some interruption of 
the procreative process once begun ... All actions are forbidden which stop 
the natural effect of any marriage act, whether done before the act or during it, 
or after it is over ... So it is wrong to argue that contraceptive actions arc 
allowed within a married life that is considered fruitful as a whole.'* 

It is significant to note further that Humanae Vitae does not 
mention the word sin until Part III which is concerned with Pastoral 
Directives; and even there the first attribution of culpability has 
nothing to do with husbands and wives but with “principalities and 
powers of this world", as St Paul would say. 

God's providence is not to blame if governments are lacking in real wis- - 
dom, Or social justice is an empty phrase, if some men keep on growing ever 
richer by hoarding the goods that all should share, while others are the victims 
of their own apathy. God’s providence is not to blame if coa.ntries fail to take 
off as they should towards the better life they could enjoy."* 

Sin is only mentioned with reference to the married couple in 
number 25, and there specilically in the context of God’s mercy, com- 
passion and forgiveness. The only other times when sin is mentioned 

13. Kevin Kelly, “A Positive Approach to Humanae Vitae”, rhe Clergy Review 
57 (1972), pp. 114-115. 

14. n. 56. 

15. n. 14. 

16. Humanae Vitae, n. 23. 
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the refeieaps is to the. forgtyeness and compassion of Christ hitnseh': 

The Church ownot adopt towards maolpivl a different attjtude from that 
, of the divine Redeemer. She knows their weakness; she has compassion oa 
the multitudes; she weicoraes sinners.^' 

, For when he (the Lord) came, not to judge but to save the world, was he 
not bitterly sevoe towards sin, but patient and abounding id mercy towards 
sinners? Husbands and wives, therefore, must And stamped in the heart and 
> v(Hoe of their priests the likeness of the voice and love of our Redeemer. “ 

11. Pastoral Guidelines for Confessors 

A confessor ought to aquaint himself with the norms of pastoral 
theology, besides acquainting himself with the teaching of HV on con- 
traception and respecting it. He should be imbued with the pastoral 
approach of the Pope over and above trying to assimilate his teaching. 

A confessor should avoid two extreme reactions to HV. In the 
first place, he should avoid the extreme of condemning the encyclical 
as wrong. On the other hand, he should avoid the extreme of claiming 
HV to be absolutely binding in all its details so that there can be no 
legitimate divergence from it. He should take HV seriously because 
it contains the teaching of a pope which has considerable tradition 
behind it. He should therefore zealously uphold the body of sexual 
morality that is common to all Catholics, such as that marriage is a 
covenant of love rather than the legitimization of sexual instincts; 
that it has to be open to procreation, etc. An attitude of responsibi- 
lity should be inculcated into the faithful. It would imply the deve- 
lopment in them of a consciousness that is cowmitted to the enhancement 
of all the true values of marriage, which include growth in mutual love 
of husband and wife, concern for the optimum development of the 
partners and their children, readiness to face the multi-faceted challenges 
of marriage in a contractive way, etc. 

We may classify penitents under four categories in reference to 
their reactions to HV; and the approach of the confessor should be 
different, to each of these categories. There are those who accept 
the teaching of HV in its entirety and follow it; there are those who 
accept the papal teaching, but are unable to follow it in certain situa- 
tions and arc therefore in a state of confusion and perplexity; there 
are those who are in doubt as to the correctness of the teaching of the 
encyclical and are therefore in need of guidance; and finally there are 
those who, in good conscience, maintain a position that is contrary 
to the teaching of the encyclical. 


17. n. 19. 

18. n. 29. 
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a. Help for the Assenting Penitent > / 

The confessor will meet several persons who reject contraception 
as intrinsically evil. Since they have the authentic papal teaching to 
support them, he should not seek to “enlighten” them with his personal 
opinion if it differs from the papal teaching. He should desist from 
cleverly manipulating them into accepting his personal vie>ys on the 
matter. His attitude towards HV should be free of short-sighted emo- 
tionalism which is apt to bring down the respect due to it among the 
people of God. 

b. Help for the Perplexed Penitent 

Another category of penitents that a confessor will meet, consists 
of those who sincerely accept the teaching of the emcyclical but are 
having practical problems in observing it. No attempt should be 
made by the confessor to undermine this acceptance. They must be 
encouraged to do their utmost to conform their conjugal life to what 
they think is God’s design for such a life. 

Here we have an instance of perplexed conscience, and the confessor 
should apply the principles enunciated by traditional moral theology 
regarding the perplexed conscience which is faced with two choices and 
sees sin in either of them. In this case, as the manuals teach and as 
clearly expressed by the Canadian bishops, the penitent “may be 
safely assured that whoever honestly chooses that course which seems 
right to him does so in good conscience”.'® The confessor can assure 
the perplexed penitent that he is not culpable in his decision to adopt 
contraception, basing himself, among other things, on the following 
grounds. 

1) There is the support of the various national hierarchies. The 
French bishops wrote: 

Contraception can never be a good thing. It is always a = disorder, but 
the disorder is not always culpable. It c an happen, in effect,, that couples find 
themselves faced with a veritable conflict of duties.*" 

The Swiss bishops have the following to say: 

It may happen that in a particular instance they (the coupIeS) arc unable 
to Comply with all the demands of the encyclical concerning the regulation of 
* births. If they do not act out of egoism or a care for material values, but 

. rather endeavour in all sincerity to do Cod’s will more perfectly every day, 

it is permissible fpr them to conclude that they are not culpable in the eyes of 
God.** 


19. Cf. Doctrine and Life 19 (1969), p. 102. 

20. Ibid., pp, 104-10S. 

21. Ibid., p. 106. 
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. bishops of l^a stated: 

We aie weil aware that the obaervance of this teadikig will iWiag dlUfi- 
cutties to many married people. In such cases if, while exerting all good will 
to be obedient to the encyclical, they are unable to follow it In some pbint on 
Account of unavcfidabte actual and objective chcumstances, the Ihithfol shotdd 
not think ttet they have been separated from the love of Ood.*‘ ^ 

In the statement of the bishops of Indonesia we read : 

There are parents who are troubled because on the one hand they feel 
the obligation to regulate births, while oh the other they are not able to fulfil 
this obligation by temporary or absolute sexual abstinence. In these circum- 
stances, they decide responsibly and do not need to feel that they have sinned 
if they employ other methods . . . 

2) Granted that we are living in a sinful world it is quite under- 
standable that many couples will not be able to realize all the values 
proposed by HV. Natural family planning needs animators and 
educators to teach its methods, and due to the paucity of such educators 
many couples will never hear about these methods, much less learn 
to use them. These are left with just two alternatives, either to abstain 
completely from sexual intimacy or to employ artificial methods. 
Complete abstinence from sexual intimacy seriously imperils two basic 
values of marriage, namely, fidelity between the partners and devoted 
care for the development of their children. Vatican II is quite specific 
on this point: 

Where the intimacy of married life is broken off, it is not rare for its faithful- 
ness to be imperilled and its quality of fruitfulness ruined. For then the upbring- 
ing of the children and the courage to accept new ones are both endangered.** 

The other alternative of adopting contraception goes counter to 
the values proposed by HV. Thus they are in a conflict situation of 
two evils where they have to choose one. Evidently most couples 
will choose contraception as the lesser of two evils. 

In such and similar cases we should not think that fidelity to the 
papal teaching will necessarily mean avoidance of contraception, 
whatever the cost. In the complexity of many related but separable 
values of married life in our sin-infected world, there do arise situations 
where a couple might be forced to sacrifice a lesser value in order to 
safeguard a greater one. This is not a denial of the lesser value nor 
of its violation in the process of promoting the greater value. When 
a person who fully accepts the teaching of the encyclical is forced by 
circumstances to opt for contraception, he may be said to make a 


22. Ibid. 

23. Cf. Catholic Mind 72 (January 1974), pp. 10-1 1. 

24. Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, n. 51. 
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decision of conscience that is “subjecfively defensible” in the- teWhino- 
logy of the Sacred Congregation for the Clergy, 

3) After all, the moral obligation is to do what is possible. Chris- 
tian morality confronts us with ideals to be seriously auned at. It 
expects from us an attitude of generous striving. The values promoted 
by HV represent the ideal of married love, towards which every human 
being must strive. In the process of striving towards this ideal o( 
marriage in this sinful world, we have to allow for its non-achievement 
when it is impossible to achieve all its values. The moral goodness or 
badness of an action will then depend on the best that can be done in 
that situation keeping in view the ideal, and not on the defective aspects 
of the action. A conscience-decision to perform the least bad action 
and therefore the best possible action in a concrete situation is never 
culpable. In a real conflict situation, the decision to resort to con- 
traception is not a decision to do evil, but a decision to do the least 
bad and the best possible in the circumstances. This is not a culpable 
violation of the values inculcated by HV, 

c. Help for the Doubting Penitent 

Often the confessor will be called upon to help a penitent who 
is not sure about the morality of contraception. The penitent wishes 
to do the right thing and seeks guidance on the matter, 

1) The confessor should be cautious of those penitents who want 
permission from him for contraception. They are trying to use him 
in order to evade personal responsibility in deciding for themselves. 

The confessor should refrain from making conscience-decisions 
for his penitents. No confessor can permit others to contracept. He 
ought to help them to form their own conscience and come to their own 
responsible decisions. He can explore with them if they are making 
a conscientious decision when they decide to practise contraception. 

2) The confessor has the duty to tell the penitent that the current 
authentic teaching of the papal magisterium is that contraception is 
evil. In his official capacity as confessor, he represents the official 
magisterium even when it teaches non-infallibly. 

In his endeavour to inculcate the values of HV, the confessor 
should explain to the penitent the various gradations of authority in 
papal teachings. Most Catholics, in their practical life, do not dis- 
tinguish between the infallible and the non-infallibic magisterium of 
the pope. In practice, they regard every teaching of the pope as 
infallible and irreformable. We will not be doing a service to the 
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tiHt^sbianuin if we &lk>W thie aura idf iafalBbllity to spill ifcivet into areas 
af non-infallibility. . .. 

3) If a penitent were to seek his personal opintoo, the coofessor 
tias the right to coointanicate it even if it is in disagreemeat with the 
ilficial teaching provided he takes care not to dimliiish' the 'general 
respect due to the hierarchical magisterium. He mast renliad the 
penitent that his is a personal opinion and that he has no intention of 
spposing the official teaching. He must also inform the penitent that 
[«s personal opinion does not enjoy the same status as the official 
position and that the official position enjoys the presumption of truth. 

After having explained the authentic teaching of the encyclical, 
it is permissible for the confessor to draw the attention of the penitent, 
if necessary, to the fact that there are legitimate dissenting views in the 
Church. This is no more than presenting to him what he already knows 
from the media of communication. 

i. Help for the Dissenting Penitent 

It is unfortunate that there should exist a situation in which a 
jonsiderable part of the faithful cannot, inspite of their loyalty to the 
Church, agree with the papal leaching on contraception. Nobody 
:an deny the fact that many members of the Church consider the 
teaching of HV on contraception to be in need of revision. Their 
x)nscience is settled on this matter and it suffers from no confusion. 
Chey have seen numerous responsible co-believers who consider it 
legitimate not to follow the injunctions of the encyclical on contra- 
option when there is a real need; they have seen numerous serious- 
minded and obedient theologians who have dissented from the cn- 
:yclical and many national episcopal conferences that have defended 
the rights of conscience in this regard. 

1) The confessor should respect the conviction of a penitent who 
holds a position that deviates from the teaching of the encyclical, 
provided he has maturely examined his conscience in an attitude of 
self-criticism, given respectful thought to the papal teaching and eva- 
luated his situation in humble prayer before God. Such a person 
would be free of sin and would not be disloyal to the authority of the 
Church. We should not presuppose that fidelity to the papal teaching 
always implies the affirmation that couples who practise contraception 
in conflict situations are guilty of sin. When a person succeeds in 
forming a sincere and true conscience in this regard, he is in friendship 
with God and need not, in principle, subject the practice of contra- 
ception to confession. 
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Several national hierarchies agree with this pastoral approach. 

The Scandinavian bishops stated: r 

The spiritual guide should bear in' mind the possibility of growth and 
increasing maturity in the persona! and intimate sphere of married life. He 
must also consider the eventuality of one of the partners being convinced that 
he is following the dictates of his conscience, while diverging from the norm 
of the encyclical, and that in this case there exists no sin, requiring confession 
or exclusion from Holy Communion.” 

According to the Australian bishops: 

It is not impossible, however, that an iudivi dual may fully accept the 
teaching authority of the Pope in general, may be aware of his teaching in this 
matter, and yet reach a position after honest study and prayer that is at variance 
with the papal teaching. Such a person could be without blame; he would 
certainly not have cut himself off from the Church; and in acting in accordance 
with his conscience he could be without subjective guilt.®* 

In the statement of the German hierarchy we read : 

Any one who considers that he must think in this way (diverging from 
the papal teaching) must conscientiously examine whether, free from subjective 
arrogance and rash presumption, he can answer for his standpoint before the 
judgment seat of God. In maintaini ng this standpoint, he will have to have 
regard for the laws of dialogue within the Church and try to avoid all scandal. 
Only if he acts in this way will he not be at variance with authority and the 
duty of obedience as correctly understood.®’ 

In another statement the German bishops said: 

We refer to the fact that in the exercise of its task the ecclesiastical 
magisterium can fall into error, and indeed has been known to do so. The 
Church has always been aware of this possibility, has catered for it in its 
theology, and has developed rules of procedure for such a situation. This 
possibility or error does not arise with those decisions whose promulgation 
demands the absolute assent of faith — namely those promulgated by the solemn 
definition of a Pope or General Council or through the ordinary magisterium 

We are concerned with error and the possibility of error in the non- 

defined teachings of the Church, which in their turn demand very ditferent 
degrees of assent. . . . Whoever believes that he must follow his own opinion, 
having a better appreciation than the Church, must ask himself soberly before 
God and his conscience, whether he has the necessary breadth and depth of 
theological expertise to deviate from the explicit teaching of ecclesiastical 
authonty. Such a situation is conceivable, but subjective conceit and idle 
arrogance will have to be answered for before God’s judgment.®* 

The Australian bishops express a similar view: 

Since the encyclical does not contain an infallible dogma, it is conceivable 
that someone feels unable to accept the judgment of the teaching authority 
of the Church. The answer to this is: if someone has experience in the field 


25. Cf. Doctrine and life 19 (1969), p. 104. 

26. Cf. Doctrine and Life 25 (1975), pp. 68-72. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Cf. Catholic Mind 69 (December 1971), pp. 20-21. 
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, ,JM>d Iws rcaclJ«d,ji;<JiWW9t conviction' after serious connderation, free of 
emotional haste, he may for the time beiog fo How it. He doe^ not err, if be 
is wining to, continue tiis examination and otherwise affords respect and fidelity 
to the Owreh.” 

The Canadian bishops stateid; 

It is a fact that a certain number of Catholics, although admittedly subject 
to ihe teaching' of the encyclical, find it either extremely difficult or even im- 
possible to make their own all the elements of this doctrine .... Since they 
are not denying any point of divine and Catholic faith nor rejecting the teaching 
authority of the Church, these Catholics should not be considered, or consider 
themselves, shut off from the body of the faithful. But they should remember 
.that their good faith win be dependent on a sincere self-examination to deter- 
mine the true motives and grounds for such suspension of assent and on a 
continued effort to understand and deepen their knowledge of the teaching of 
the Church .... The confessor or counsellor must show sympathetic under- 
standing and reverence for the sincere good failh of those who fail in their 
effort to accept some point of the encyclical.'"" 

In a pastoral letter of the U.S. bishops we read: 

There exists in the Church a lawful freedom of inquiry and of thought, 
and also general norms of licit dissent. This is particularly true in the area 
of legitimate theological speculation and research. When conclusions reached 
by such professional theological work prompt a scholar to dissent from non- 
infallible received teaching the norms of licit dissent come into play. They 
require of him careful respect for the consciences of those who lack his special 
competence or opportunity for judicious investigation. These norms also 
require setting forth his dissent with propriety and with regard for the gravity 
of the matter, and the deference due to the authority which has pronounced 
on it.*‘ 

There is nothing theologically strange in this .sta^ of affairs re- 
garding contraception, although we are not used to such situations. 
In a transitional period of moral evolution it is legitimately possible 
for a situation to arise in which there is an authentic teaching of the 
hierarchical magisterium on a certain point wh ch is at the same time 
capable of revision. In the history of the Church there have been 
several instances of this kind, although they were not accompanied 
by such a fanfare as today. 

2) The dissenting penitent should be willing to grant the presump- 
tion of truth to the papal teaching. It is true that the Holy Spirit is 
present in all the faithful; yet the presence of the Spirit is greater in 
the visible head of the Church when he proposes a teaching for the 
entire Church. Hence the teaching of HV on contraception should 
be accepted as presumptively true and the opinion of the dissenting 
penitent as presumptively false. 

29. Cf. Documentary Service, October 4, 1968. 

30. Documentary Service, September 30, 1968. 

31. a. Theology Digest 16 (1968), p. 309. 
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The confessor should exhort the penitent to have great love for the 
Church and respect for its authority. The penitent should be able to 
differentiate between infallible teaching which is irreformable and 
non-infallible teaching which is reformabic. He should also be aware 
that the Church authority cannot remain silent on a matter until it is 
able to speak on it infallibly. He should also be open to a re-evaluation 
of his opinion. 

3) Even if the confessor were to feel that no penitent has the ob- 
jective right to disagree with the papal teaching, he should not refuse 
absolution to a dissenting penitent. This penitent could be treated 
as one in good faith, namely, as one who thinks he is doing the correct 
thing when, in fact, he is not doing so. The confessor could presuppose 
that his attempt to make the penitent accept the papal teaching 
would do more harm than good and hence he could leave him in his 
good faith. 

Conclusion 

We do not fulfil our pastoral responsibility to the faithful in the 
matter of family planning by merely repeating what the pope has said 
in HV. The pastors should help the people to appreciate all the values 
contained in the encyclical and to safeguard them as far as possible in 
their particular decisions. The avoidance of contraception at all cost 
cannot be made the touchstone of pastoral work for the married 
people. Stressing one value to the detriment of others is neither moral 
nor pastoral. flEvery effort should be made to understand the papal 
teaching against the backdrop of the wide spectrum of authoritative 
opinions from various quarters in the Church. 

Every pastor, whatever his theological orientation, should be 
inspired by the compassionate pastoral approach of Pope Paul in his 
encyclical. Otherwise he would be giving a stone to the one who 
needed bread. 
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TAt Holy Spirit 


•,** “ I’EsprIt Saint. Tome T; 

L esprit S^int dans 1* ‘‘Economic**; 
R^^Jafion et Experience de 1‘Esprit. 
Tome 11: “11 est Seigneur et n donne la 
vie”. By Yves M. I. Conoar. Paris, 
Cnf, 1979. Pp. 238, 296 (No price 
pven). 


There has taken place in recent decades 
a re-entry of the Holy Spirit into the 
Western tradition of Catholic theology. 
The movement had begun before the 
Second Vatican Council but was 
promoted by it. It has been further 
intensified later, as is proved by the 
abundance of literature on pneumatology 
published in recent years. Related to 
the new awareness of the Spirit are many 
renewal movements, such as the charis- 
matic renewal, prayer movements, the 
new search for community and ministries, 
etc. There was need for a serious study 
which, going to the roots of the present 
renewal in the Spirit, would show the role 
of the Spirit in the life of the Church 
and of the Christian. Yves Congar, a 
prominent ecclesiologist who contributed 
much to the making of Vatican 11, was 
well placed to write such a study. Two 
volumes have been published, and a third 
one is announced. The first volume is 
devoted to “The Holy Spirit in the 
‘Economy’: Revelation and Experience 
of the Spirit”; the theme of the second is 
“He is Lord and Giver of Life”. These 
subtitles, as well as the main title of the 
work, “I believe in the Holy Spirit”, 
borrowed from the Symbol of Nicea- 
Constantinopie, indicate how deeply the 
entire work is rooted in Scripture and 
tradition. Congar’s method is genetic 
and progressive. Some will regret it, 
to whom an inductive metltod starting 
from present-day situation appears more 
^ective, but, presumably, Congar be- 
lieves that an adequate treatment of the 
subject requires that the theme be followed 
jn Its progressive development throu^ 
revelation and the Church’s growing 
awareness. In this sense the work 
remains classical and traditional in its 
method and approach. 


{' 

1. TTte firkt volume on revelation and 
experience of the Spirit in the economy of 
salvation begins with Scripture; the O.T. 
is reviewed rapidly, perhaps too rapidly; 
the N.T. follows with the Synoptics, St 
Paul, the Acts, and the Johannine 
writing. Next the experience of the 
Spirit is pursued “through the history of 
Christianity". Congar does not try here 
to be exhaustive; he rather picks periods 
and currents which have made an impact 
either on the dogmatic development of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or on the 
life of the Church. His vast knowledge 
of the Christian tradition is here put to 
good use. I have appreciated esp^ially 
his analysis of the development of 
doctrine, dogmatic and theological. He 
also excels in drawing the line between 
movements of genuine “spiritual" re- 
newal and "enthusiastic” currents not 
devoid of deformations. He shows how 
oblivion of the Spirit has sometimes led 
to doctrinal imbalance. It is well known 
that even Vatican II has been found 
wanting in pneumatology by Orthodox 
theolo^ans. Congar examines the 
Council documents and shows that the 
role of the Spirit in them must not be 
evaluated only in terms of explicit refe- 
rences; the entire approach of the Ck)uiicil, 
for instance to the mystery of the Church, 
is deeply imbued with pneumatology. 

2. The second volume deals more 
systematically with the role of the Spirit 
in the life of the Church (first part) and 
of the Christian (second part). Congar 
rightly insists on not separating but 
uniting the action of Christ and the 
economy of the Spirit. “Christomonism” 
and “Pneumatomonisra” are both one- 
sided views. The full truth is that there 
is one economy of Jesus Christ through 
the Spirit, or of the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Thus the Church is bom from the two 
“missions” of the Son and of the Spirit; 
the Spirit is “co-founder” of the Church 
with Jesus Christ. He is the principle of 
the Church’s unity, catholicity, apostoli- 
ciiy and holiness. He is also in us the 
“link” of our relationship with God in 
bis Son; his indwelling makes us cry 
“Abba” to God, the Father of Jesus 
Christ. A third part of this second 
volume is devoted to the present renewal 
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in the Spirit. Congar’s approach to the 
charismatic renewal is positive: he shows 
its potential for Church renewal and 
unity. At the same time he formulates 
and discusses questions often rtused, with 
regard to terminology, charisms and 
‘baptism in the Spirit'. 

This is not a summa and much remams 
to be treated in the third volume, in- 
cluding the difficult question of the 
epiclesis which Congar considers very 
important. But the two present volumes, 
to which a short account cannot do 
justice, already constitute a rich fare. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


The Holy Spirit. By C. F. D. Moule. 
Oxford, Mowbray, 1978. Pp. 120. 
£ 4.50. 

Having found Moule’s recent book on 
N.T. Christology (The Origin of Christo- 
logy, Cambridge University Press, 1977) 
very satisfying, I must confess to some 
disappointment with this book on The 
Holy Spirit. Admittedly, the Mowbrays 
Library of Theology in which it is 
published required the author to extend 
beyond Scripture which Is his specialised 
field. The result, however, is that loo 
much ground is covered in too little space, 
and all suffers in the process, the scrip- 
tural treatment included. The N.T. is 
succinctly treated, though there is a 
suggestive parallel between the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man. The “person- 
hood” of the Spirit — to use a modern 
category — in the Gospel of John is not 
sufficiently brought out. Even more 
sketchy is the consideration of subsequent 
doctrinal developments. Moule con- 
siders the binitarian stance, which he 
finds prominent in the N.T., more signi- 
ficant than the trinitarian understanding 
developed later. Not surprisingly since, 
as just mentioned, the N.T. data them- 
selves have not been fully made use of. 
Next, the author draws a parallel between 
“Inspiration and Incarnation”, that is 
between the economy of the Spirit in the 
Scriptures and the unique manifestation 
of God in Jesus Christ. Two more 
short chapters deal with “Spirit, Church 
and Liturgy” and “The Charismatic 
Question”. 

The book will provide for the enquirer 
a gewd introduction to the subject; but 
it will disappoint the theologian. 

J. Dupui-s, S.J. 


The HeUy Spirit. Activating God's 
Power in Your Life. By Billy Qrahau. 
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London, CoUms, 1979. Pp. 224. £ 3.95. 
(Fount Paperback, 1980, 95p.) 

One reviewer described '■the book 
Billy Grahatt^ as “far and away hid bM 
book”. Billy Graham himself said: “My 
sole concern has been to see .what the 
Bible has to say about the Holy Spirit. 
The Bible, which I believe the Hply 
Spirit inspired, is our only trustworuiy 
source.” In his preface he notes that the 
book really began “as part of my personal 
spiritual pilgrimage”. Sensing his own 
need for a fuller realization of the working 
of the Holy Spirit in the world today, he 
began a systematic study of what the 
Bible teaches about his person and work. 
What he shares with his readers is the 
discovery that followed. The Spirit is 
the one who “has come alongside to 
help”. B. Graham’s account will, no 
doubt, lead readers to a greater awareness 
of the presence of the Spirit and to a 
direct confrontation with the one who 
can indwell and empower them. His 
very evangelical approach stands out 
throughout, everywhere leading to a 
decision. Exegetically, one could quarrel 
with a certain fundamentalism, but it 
seems more appropriate to admit a 
diversity of charisms and methods. The 
large crowds which have been influenced 
by B. Graham’s crusades and writings 
will also be moved by this book. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Charismatic Renewal 

Fire in the Fireplace. Contemporary 
Charismatic Renewal. By Charles E. 
Hummel. Oxford, Mowbray, 1979. 
Pp. 255. £ 4.95. 

In the present abundance of literature 
on the Charismatic Renewal, one may 
wonder whether more books still are 
needed. But there seem'S no doubt that 
this one makes a solid and positive 
contribution. The title indicates the 
thrust of the book. Fire is good; it is 
even essential. But it can be dangerous 
if hand! led improperly. The Charismatic 
Renewal is rekindling the fire: but let us 
make sure that the fire is in the fire-place, 
not in the middle of the floor. Then 
only will it heat the house, not burn it 
down. In other words, the Charismatic 
Renewal is for the Church, and therefore 
must be right inside, not on the margin. 
This does not mean that the Church 
herself need not Change; for — the 
analogy goes on — “remodelling the ftre* 
place” will be necessary for the fire to 
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cStmmti. yfe'taeoMge&m MBprooas 
of jrtki M lnt .aaa boRr 

TTOMt be cooM^iiied; 

Onb 'Of the tmhs bf tbb book i* its 
solid base in ScH^tore. ttnedklly Luke/ 
Acts and the letters St Paul. Another* 
is its astareness of oontentporary issues. 
Bat, uiiderlyins all, IS a dem concern 
for imity in the great diveraty of the 
manifestations of the Spirit. The book 
can be highly recommended. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Did Yon Receive the Spirit? By Simon 
Tuqweh, O.P. London, Barton, Long- 
man and Todd, 1979. Pp. 144. £ 1.95. 

This is a revised edition of a book 
first published in 1972. In his new 
introduction the author admits that much 
has happened to the charismatic move- 
ment since the book was first written — 
not least of which is the spectacular 
growth of the renewal in Roman Catholi- 
cism. In these circumstances, to re-write 
the book would have meant to produce a 
new one. He thought it best to make 
only few alterations, thus essentially 
preserving the original message unaltered. 
We may refer readers to the review of 
the original edition, published in our 
columns (Cf. The Ci.ergy MoNrHLv 1972, 
pp. 403-404). 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Miscellaneous 

Suffering Man, Loving God. By James 
Martin. London, Collins (Fount 
Papierback), Revised Edition, 1979. 
Pp. 109. 75p. 

The fact of human suffering constitutes 
a real problem, especially in the context 
of the Christian faith in an almighty and 
loving God. The present author tackles 
very well two questions, the 'why’ of 
suffering and the ‘how’ of coping with it. 

First, he tries to dispel some of the 
common misconceptions regarding the 
cause of suffering. It is not ‘sent’ by 
God in the sense that it is wished by him. 
God only permits suffering which arises 
from human weakness and misuse of 
freedom. The bulk of human suffering 
can in fact be traced to man’s sin and 
folly; the rest belongs to the realm of the 
world as it is and the laws that govern it. 
Secondly, it is too simplistic to explain 
all suffering as a punishment for one’s 
sins. Further, even though God draws 
good out of evil, it is not quite accurate 
to say that he directly decrees it as a 


diacipiiiie or te^ df 
are Kaoes of fetribotive and puahivh 
ju8tux, ’aiid discipline ideas' Ml 8tifferifig< 
is the Did Testament, in thd hfevf 
ment suffering cleariy appears as on evil 
which Jesus seeks to remove or helps 
pe^le to OQpd with. 

(jonfrcHited with suffering, the (2hds-' 
tian wilt not adopt the attitude’ of mere- 
passive resignation, nor the Strnc stanaoe 
of defiance, nor give in to resentment and 
rebrilion, anger and bitterness. He wiS 
try to overcome it as best as possible and 
for the rest see its salvific and trans- 
forming potential. 

At the end, the author has provided 
some helpful prayers for various tragic 
situations. The small book deserves to 
be widely diffused. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Popniation and Manipulation. By 

Paul J. Koola. Bangalore, Aslan Trading 
Corporation, 1979. Pp. \x-257. Rs 18. 

The book is a study on the con- 
temporary problem of population which 
has considerable importance for third 
world countries like India. The author’s 
special interest is in the moral implications 
of population explosion and control. 
He briefly surveys the size, the composi- 
tion and distribution of population in 
the world. In this connection, he 
critically examines different population 
theories, such as those of Malthus, 
Sadler, Doubleday, Spencer and others. 

The author then presents world popula- 
tion trends in an analytic manner, basing 
his study on sources available from the 
U.N. Population control is linked with 
development. Koola’s main contribution 
to the debate lies in his study of the 
moral basis and implications of popula- 
tion control. Starting from the idea of 
the human person (implying moral 
natural law and human dignity), he 
critically examines the nature of man’s 
intervention, especially with reference to 
birth-control manipulation. One of the 
significant chapters in the book is that on 
population education, in which the 
author stresses the cooperative involve- 
ment of family, Church and State. As a 
responsive and responsible venture, popu- 
lation education must be conducted 
within “the limits posed by human 
freedom and dignity’’. Though one 
regrets a lack of sensitivity to the problems 
of the third world, the book contributes 
to clarify the moral implications of our 
choices regarding population control and 
development. 

S. Arokiasamy, S,J. 
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Smw VMn «r Cfaaasc. A Study of 
Some Scheduled Cwtei io Baowore 
Cirtriet, By Mumta* Au Kiun. 
Maiw, ne Cmstian Ifiterftwe Society, 
1979. Pp. ni-232. 21. 

The book is* a sociological study of 
Schooled Castes in Bangalore distri^. 
It is based on the assessmeot dope in 
1970, compared with the conditioas 
mMaiiiing io 1977. The scope of the 
study includes the socioeconomic condi- 
tions of Scheduled castes with regard to 
education, land-holdings, income, in- 
debtedness, habit ition, political parti- 
cipation, leadership and intercaste 
rations. It seeks to identify factors 
either promote or hinder change. 
The author's analysis brings to li^t 
many such factors. His analysis of land- 
holding, education, untouchability. 
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tor ix kwu the huouwt 4 ^, 

cultural ractocs lesponsihle for tjhe 
(Stressed gtat« of Scbpdtiled oastps 
reference to the intecactioo between bha, ; 
and low castes. The Gestes< ww 
larg^ predtu&oBd egainst si^utpd 
castes and favour the status auo. HuMigb , 
some chhQscfS have tidcea puoe betweea' 
1970 and 1977, the structural factors that 
keep the scheduled castes in a state of 
oppression still continue. The study, 
though limited to a district in Karnataka, 
points to a similar situation of scheduled 
castes in other parts of the country. The 
book Should prove valuable to anyone 
interested in the struggle for justice and 
in the betterment of scheduled castes in 
India. 

S. Arokiasamv, SJ, 
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In This Issue 

The Synod of Bishops in Rome on “The Role of the Christian 
Family in the Modern World” will open at the end of September. 
In a sense the theme chosen for this General Assembly links up with 
the previous ones, on Evangelization (1974) and Catcchesis (1977). 
In their Communication to the Synod, the Bishops of India wrote; 
“The well-being of the Church in any country depends very largely 
upon the quality of the Christian family, even as the state of the 
family in general is an index of the state of society in any given time” 
(n. 64). Stressing the Vatican II theme of Christian families as 
“domestic churches”, they went on to say: “These arc in very truth the 
signs and instruments of Christ’s enlightening Wisdom, of the Redeemer’s 
loving care and concern, and of the Saviour’s burning thirst that all 
men be .saved and brought to the knowledge of the truth” (ibid.). 

Yet the family in general, and the Christian family in particular, 
is in our modern world under much pressure. The forthcoming 
Synod is an occasion to survey some of its problems and to indicate 
avenues for their solution. After the article on “Pastoral Aspects of 
Family Planning”, published last month, we have another on the 
“Pastoral Dimensions of Mixed Marriages”. Fr G. Lono studies both 
inter-church and inter-religious marriages, especially in the context 
of India. From a theological reflection on the ecclesial situation 
obtaining in each case, he passes on to the pastoral attitude which 
the situation demands. 

Witnessing to justice and the service of the poor are, at least in 
principle, accepted as a priority task of the mission in India as in the 
entire Third World. But is the clergy being prepared for this task ? 
And are the religious ? In a long article, the first instalment of 
which appears in this issue, Fr J. Velamkunnel briefly outlines the 
Indian social reality. He then proceeds to show that the training 
traditionally given in houses of formation alienates young religious 
men and women from the masses by inserting them into an elite 
culture. Wrong mechanisms are thus created which make participa- 
tion with the poor well nigh impossible. Serious reforms are required 
in the formation programmes, for which the second part of the article 
will offer suggestions. 

Why is our preaching often ineffective ? Preaching is made up 
of four elements: the preacher, the message, the medium, and the 
hearer. Concrete and to the point, Fr V. M. Dasan applies the art 
of communication to the proclamation of the word. 

The liturgical inculturation promoted by Vatican II has borne 
some fruits in India. One such realization in the field of architecture 
is the Church built by the tribals of Zankhvav, Gujarat. Fr I. Galdos 
who inspired the project describes the adivasi Church. 




Pastoral Dimensions of Mixed 
Marriages 

George V. Lobo, S.J. 


A S the Synod of Bishops is about to tackle the theme of the 
Family, the question of mixed marriages particularly comes 
to mind since it is a widespread and increasing phenomenon 
in every country today. The post-conciliar stand of the Catholic 
Church regarding this matter has been crystallised in the Motu Proprio 
Matrimonia Mixia' In this document, mixed marriages are still 
discouraged, but the discipline regarding them has been considerably 
relaxed and there is a strong exhortation to a pastoral approach to 
the whole matter. These pages are intended to highlight some of 
the pastoral issues involved in mixed marriages. 

Inter -Church Marriages 

Eccicsiological Significance of Inter-Church Marriages- 

The Christian family is a 'dome.stic church’, the basic cell of the 
universal Church.'* When both the partners belong to the same 
confession, it is easy to see how the universal Church of Christ is 
realised in the basic marriage community. But when they belong to 
different Churches, the division in the Body of Christ is experienced 
within the family relationship. This can be viewed in a negative light 
and hence mixed marriages can be considered an evil, at times to be 
reluctantly tolerated. But when the partners are convinced and 
practising Christians the situation has a strong positive ecumenical 
potential even if a lot of tension and anguish is implied. 

The Catholic Church admits the sacramentality of any valid 
marriage between two baptised persons. Hence the mystery of the 
‘ domestic church ’ is realised in an inter-church family. There is 
of course an anomaly when on the one hand, the partners constitute 

1. See The Clergy Monthly 34 (1970), 2-30-247. 

2. Cf. Alasdair Heron, “The Ecclesiologicat Problems of Inter-church 
Marriage”, in Beyond Tolerance'. The Challenge of Mixed Marriage, edited by 
Michael Hurlev, London, Chapman, 1975, pp. 73-103; Geoffrey Wainright, 
‘‘The Ecclesiologicat Significance of Inter-church Marriage”, ibid., pp. 104-119. 

3. Cf. 'Vatican 11, Lumen Gentium, n, U. 
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one ' domestic church while on the other hand they belong to two 
different Churches. But this anomaly is after all a manifestation of 
the Church of Christ being split up into different Churches. The first 
anomaly will not be resolved unless the wound of division in the Body 
of Christ is healed. Hence the problems arising from mixed marriages 
should be an incentive to strive for the Christian unity which the Lord 
desires. At the same time, a well integrated inter-church family is 
already in the vanguard of Christian unity. It is a sign of what is to 
come. Hence the Churches, especially the pastors, must give every 
support to the mutual relationship and spritual life of such spouses. 

Difficulties in Intcr-Church Marriages 

These are mainly regarding three areas: the initial celebration; 
joint worship; baptism and upbringing of children. 

There could be three approaches to these problems: a) sinking 
into indifference; b) one party so insisting on his/her point of view that 
an intolerable tension arises or the other makes compromises which 
are not in the interests of the partners or of either Church; c) accepting 
the challenge of building up the partnership in creative tension so that 
the couple find personal fulfilment and at the same time make a 
positive contribution to overall Church unity. 

There is no doubt that only the third approach is proper. It is 
all the more necessary in mission lands where, Christians being in a 
minority, there is a more urgent need to give united witne.ss to Christ. 

Whenever Christians of different denominations meet one an- 
other with an open mind, they invariably find that there is much more 
that unites them than there is that divides them. Catholic and Pro- 
testant groups in several countries have begun to realise that agree- 
ment is possible even on such issues as the Eucharist, Ministry and 
the Petrine Office in the Church. If Christians in India were to take 
their evangelical task more seriously, they would, perhaps, find mutual 
agreement on vital issues even easier. 

Belonging to the Church of Christ, if it is to be real, implies 
membership in one of the concrete existing ecclesial communions. 
Each partner of an inter-church marriage basically belongs to one 
Church. But because of the close unity arising from the sacramental 
community of marriage, each spouse has a vital link with the other 
Church. Whether this is called ‘associate membership’* or not, 
there should be some sense of solidarity which is not without great 
ecumenical significance. 

4. Cf. Alasdair Heron, art. cit., p. 97. 
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Celebration of Marriage 

As is well known, according to Catholic doctrine, it is the very 
mutual consent of the partners that is the essential sacramental sign, 
and it is the partners themselves who are the ministers of grace to 
e ach other. As the Catholic Church recognises the sacramentality 
of inter-church marriages, a satisfactory arrangement regarding their 
celebration should not pose any insurmountable difficulty. Already, 
the Holy See acknowledges the right of the local bishop to grant 
dispensation from the requirement of an authorised priest^ and, further, 
a marriage of a Catholic with an Orthodox with the blessing of an 
Orthodox minister, even without any dispensation, is considered valid, 
though not always licit.® There is no reason why the latter provision 
should not be extended to marriages of Catholics with other Christians. 

The present regulations permit a minister of the other Church to 
take an active part in the marriage service conducted by a minister of 
one of the Churches. This provision could be much more used in prac- 
tice, so that an understanding between the two pastors develops right 
from the start. The point of eucharistic hospitality during the marriage 
ceremony will be discussed under the next heading. 

Common Worship 

There is no doubt that common prayer based on the Word of God 
should be fostered in an inter-church family. Going together at times 
to each other’s churches for Sunday worship would also be helpful. 
The German bishops have explicitly declared that when a Catholic 
partner finds it necessary to attend service in the other partner’s church 
and, therefore, finds it difficult to attend Sunday Mass, he is excused 
from the obligation of doing so.'' 

However, the matter of receiving Holy Communion in each other’s 
churches is more complex. The Instruction of the 'Vatican Secretariat 
for Christian Unity seems to exclude this case from the permissible 
occasions for admitting non-Catholic Christians to the Eucharist.® 
Still, the bishop of Strasbourg has declared that the exclusion need 
not be absolute. Eucharistic hospitality would be permissible when 

5. Cf. Motu Proprio, Matrimonia Mixta, n. 9. 

6. Cf. Vatican li. Decree on Oriental Churches, n. 18; Decree of the S.C. 
for Oriental Churches, Crescens Matrimonium, 22 February 1967. 

7. Sec “ Joint Church Recommendations for the Preparation of Inter-church 
Couples for Marriage”, in One In Christ ]| (1975), p. 394. 

8. Sm Acta ApostoUcae Sectis 64 (1972), p. 518. 

9. Directives on Eucharistic Hospitality for Inter-church Marriages, 30 
November 1972; text in One in Christ, 9 (1973), pp. 371-387. See also “ Theolo- 
gical Reflections” on these Directives by Joseph Hoffman, ibid., 11 (1975), pp. 266- 
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there is basic agreement of the faith of the non-Catholic partner wit^ 
that of the Catholic Church. Communion would then not be a mere 
personal good, but an expression of Christian unity already realised in 
the marriage relationship and of the commitment to full restoration 
of Christian unity. Thereby, the essential link between, the Eucharist 
and the Church, strongly stressed by the documents of the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity, would be maintained. 

Such eucharistic hospitality has been permitted more or less 
explicitly in some places, and practised in an unauthorised way in 
many others. Hence it would be highly desirable that the Holy See 
or the national hierarchies take a clearer and more positive stand on 
the matter. The forthcoming Synod of bishops could also usefully 
address itself to this question. 

It has been frequently noted that unilateral hospitality could not 
be a fully satisfactory solution. On the other hand, strict reciprocity 
encounters the difficulty of the Catholic Church not recognising the 
Orders in the Protestant Churches. According to the Vatican II 
Decree on Ecumenism: “Especially because of the absence of the 
sacrament of Order (the Churches of the Reformation) have not fully 
preserved the whole reality of the eucharistic mystery" (n. 22). But 
this does not mean that they have preserved nothing or that their 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper is an empty and ineffectual ritual. 
There should be no hesitation in admitting that in a Protestant cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, Christ is present to his people, incorporating 
them into his Body and making them participate in his life, although 
the sacramental modality of this presence may not be clear. 

So, even while admitting that some deficiency is involved in the 
celebration, reception of the Eucharist by a Catholic partner in the 
church of his non-Catholic spouse need not be considered meaningless 
or necessarily illegitimate. The bishop of Strasbourg, again, considers 
that in special cases the Catholic spouse can be permitted to receive 
Communion together with his spouse in the latter's church.’® The 
present rigid regulations in this matter are open to revision. 

This is particularly so on the occasion of the wedding itself. 
When the couple is being united in a sacramental bond, representing 
and sharing in the mystery of Christ and the Church, it would only 
be proper for them to receive together the source of all Christian love 
and unity, viz., the Eucharist. Of course, this is not to be done in a 
routine way but with full cognisance of the significance of the gesture, 
and all the necessary conditions being fulfilled. 


10. On* in Chrta 9 (1973), pp. 37$.379. 
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Baptism and Upbringing of Children 

When both the parents are convinced Christians, the denomina- 
tional affiliation of the children is a very difficult problem. Post- 
ponement of Baptism or a neutral Baptism would be a sort of inter- 
church Limbo in which the child would be neither here nor there. 
The argument, “let the children grow up knowing both the Church 
traditions and eventually make their own decision as to which Church 
they wish to join’’, does not seem to take religious psychology suffi- 
ciently into account and overlooks the danger of indifferentism lurking 
behind the apparent neutrality. 

On the other hand, choosing a Church affiliation for the child 
without having any real tie, except indirectly through the other parent, to 
that Church would not be in the interests of the family and of the 
child’s spiritual growth. 

Hence the best solution would seem to be a choice of Church 
affiliation by the parents so that he belongs primarily to one Church 
in which he is baptised but with a real link with the other. This 
would be manifested, on the part of the parents, by an initiation of 
the child in the values proper to each tradition. Thereby, the child 
will have spiritual and ecclesial roots and at the same time be open to 
all that is good in the other confession. Later he could make his con- 
tribution to fuller Church unity. 

The actual choice of denominational affiliation for the children 
is most delicate. The Catholic Church still requires that the Catholic 
party promise to try to do all in his/her power to bring up all the 
children in his/her faith. Although this requirement is much more 
flexible than the earlier absolute promise to bring up all the children 
as Catholics, it may still look as an unilateral imposition on the part 
of the Catholic Church. But really it is a spelling out of the obligation 
which the Catholic party has of sharing his/her faith according to the 
ecclesiological understanding of the Catholic Church. Vatican II has' 
declared that the one Church of Christ “subsists in the Catholic 
Church”, although authentic elements of the Church do exist outside 
its communion. 

Other Churches by reason of their ecclesiology have not the 
same incentive to require the upbringing of the children in their con- 
fession. Hence simply asking for parity without noting the under- 
lying doctrinal issues is not proper. Still, it may happen that particular 
non-CathoHc spouses may be convinced that all or some of their 
offspring must be brought up in their faith. There would then be a 


11. Lumen Gentium, n. 8. 
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conflict of interests which can only be resolved with mutual trust and 
dialogue. The respective pastors would do well to help parents to 
make a satisfactory decision rather than urge them to harden their 
positions, since this latter approach would only alienate the spouses 
and hardly conduce to the proper Christian upbringing of the 
children. 

Some have suggested that the decision regarding the choice of alfi- 
liation of the children be made before the wedding. This seems to 
be unnecessary. It would mean pushing the partners to make a pre- 
mature decision, without being able to take into account the demands 
of a growing situation. However, the partners should understand the 
full implications of a mixed marriage, regarding the upbringing of 
children, before they enter upon the union. 

Ecumenical Celebration of Infant Baptism}^ 

This is not merely a pragmtaic arrangement to please both the 
parties. It is meaningful in the degree to which it is the means of 
expressing and celebrating the ecumenical spirit lived by the couple, 
and a way of helping their partnership forward, along the road to 
unity. It is also a good start for the Christian upbringing of the 
child. 

Although the pastors and faithful of both the Churches take part, 
the Church which welcomes and baptizes the child will be the one to 
which he will primarily be linked. Its minister will be the official 
celebrant, and he alone will perform the central rite of baptism, 
following the main outline of the liturgy approved in his Church. The 
minister of the other Church participates especially in the liturgy of 
the Word, the intercessions and prayer of the faithful. 

Such a celebration will need the preparation of the parents and 
the two parish communities, so that all understand its significance and 
grave misunderstanding is averted. This preparation will make it 
clear that there is only one Baptism which incorporates men into the 
one Body of Christ. Still, it must be admitted that the Body of Christ 
is divided into various confessions and an actual Baptism can only be 
in one of the existing communities. An ecumenical celebration pre- 
supposes a certain ecumenical dynamism in the couple and a certain 
openness in the pastors and people of the two Churches. It is not a 
concelebration in the strict sense since only one of the ministers actually 

12. Cf. “ Note on the Ecumenical Celebration of Infant Baptism ”, Pub- 
lished by the Catholic-Protestant Working Group in France. See text in One in 
Christ 11 (1975), pp. 372-^76, and a Commentary on the document by Rend Beau- 
PfeRE, ibid., pp. 3M-329. 
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J)erfonns the Baptism. As in any ordinary baptismal celebration ody 
one of the celebraftts performs the main rite; any attempt to perform 
this jointly would betray want of confidence in each other. 

Although such a Baptism could be inscribed in the registers of 
both the Churches to express a certain joint responsibility in the 
Christian education of the child, the primary affiliation of the child 
in one Church should be made clear in order not to leave the child in 
a sort of ‘no man’s land’ nor seem to have him admitted into a ‘third 
Church’. 

It is interesting to note that the Ecumenical Directory issued by 
the Secretariat for Christian Unity in 1967 allows an Orthodox Christian 
to act as one of the godparents in a Catholic Baptism. As to other 
non-Catholic Christians, it is said that one may fulfil the role of a 
‘Christian witness’’^* — an ill-defined function. Such roles could be 
performed with much greater significance when the child is from an 
inter-church marriage. 

Preparing the Couple for Inter-Church Marriage 

As there are special difficulties as well as possibilities in a mixed 
marriage, there is also need for a more intensive preparation that 
takes into account the peculiar features of such marriage. It is very 
important that each partner deepen the understanding of marriage 
of his own tradition, and also that he be made aware of the under- 
standing in the other Church. 

The difficulties arising from different beliefs, which often have a 
certain psychological component, must be squarely faced. Although 
there is no need for arriving at a final judgment regarding the up- 
bringing of the children, the general approach to such questions must 
already be discussed in advance. The kind of celebration contem- 
plated for the wedding must also be seriously reflected upon, lest the 
matter become divisive or the celebration be gone through as a mere 
formality without any significance for the couple. 

The preparation for each will on the whole be directed by his/her 
own pastor. Still, there must be an occasion to meet the pastor of 
the other party. Such a contact will help in producing greater con- 
fidence and understanding. Many of the topics of modern marriage 
preparation, like emotional growth, tensions in marriage, child care 
and financial aspects, could be handled in joint sessions for Catholic 
and non-Catholic youth. Thereby, resources could be better utilized 
and eoamenical understanding fostered. 


13. na. 42 and 57. 
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Joint Pastoral Care 

The Motu Proprio Matrimonia Mixta wants local Ordinaries and 
parish priests “to aid the married couple to foster the unity of their 
copjugal and family life, a unity which, in the case of Christians, is 
based on their baptism too. To this end it is to be desired that those 
I»stors should establish relationships of sincere openness and enlight- 
ened confidence with ministers of other religious communities.” 

Any pastoral care of inter-church families should proceed from 
the assumption that there is more that we share in common than 
there is that divides us, that each minister should try to strengthen 
the Christian commitment of the partners and foster the unity of the 
couple. There is no area where ecumenical cooperation is more 
necessary. When there is a real conflict of beliefs or mentality, the 
two parties should be helped to have a sympathetic understanding of 
each other’s attitude and point of view. It does not help to aggra- 
vate the conflict by narrow-mindedness. There is need for concerted 
efforts to educate the clergy and catechists in this area. 

Inter-Religious Marriages 
Special Difficulties 

There exists a bigger anomaly in a marriage between a Christian 
and a non-Christian than there is between Christians of different 
Churches. While marriage is ‘an intimate partnership of love’, there 
exists in this case a basic diversity in religious belief which touches the 
depths of the personality. The Catholic Church does not recognise 
the sacramentality of inter-religious marriage, at least in the full sense. 
There is likely to be found here a greater difference of opinion regard- 
ing the essential qualities of marriage, especially in inter-religious 
marriages with Muslims, who rather easily admit divorce and poly- 
gamy. In practice there arc often cultural differences between the 
partners of such marriages. 

Because of these serious difficulties, the chances of an inter- 
religious marriage succeeding are not very high as is known from 
experience. Conflicts regarding the practice of the faith and the 
upbringing of the children are also likely to be more acute unless the 
non-Christian partner is indifferent to religion or, at the other extreme, 
favourably inclined towards the Christian faith. Hence Christian 
youth who wish to contract marriages with non-Christians must be 
helped to see the very serious implications of the step they are taking. 


14. Norm 14. 
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Positive Attitude 

Still, it does not help to condemn such marriages outright, or 
to have an entirely negative attitude towards them. In some plapes, 
it may not be easy for the Christian to find a Christian partner who is 
suitable on other counts. Experience has ^hown that, although very 
man y intcf-religious marriages have failed or are unhappy, still quite 
a few have been successful. 

Hence there is need for respecting the freedom to choose one’s 
own partner, and at the same time to help the couple to make their 
marriage a success, in spite of so many counter-indications. 

Although inter-religious marriages cannot be proposed as a 
normal means to bring about mutual understanding between people of 
various faiths, still some of them can help in inter-religious rapproche- 
ment; especially today when Christians are more open to the values of 
non-Christian religions. 

Preparation 

The choice of a non-Christian partner should be done only 
with the utmost care. There is need for an in-depth reflection on all 
the issues involved. The time for consideration before the final 
decision should be sufficiently long. The partners need to know each 
other’s faith and each other’s family and community, besides each 
other’s temperament and qualities. 

The Christian must deepen his faith during the time of preparation. 
Any attempt to build up a relationship based on religious indifferentism 
will only result in making it superficial and unable to withstand the 
stresses of life. Although there should be no attempt at unfair 
proselytism, the Christian has the obligation of sharing the Good News 
with his partner by giving sufficient account of it and by manifesting 
it in his daily life. 

Celebration of the Wedding 

The Church normally requires the Christian celebration of inter- 
religious marriages. The main difficulty that arises in the context is 
that the Christian ceremony is taken from other cultures and unsuited 
to the Indian conditions. Most Hindus will not be satisfied with the 
way the marriage is conducted by Christians. They may feel that some 
essential elements are missing. The family of the non-Christian party 
will also have serious reservations. 

Much of this problem could be resolved, at least for marriages 
of Christians with non-Christians of a similar cultural background, 
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by taking more seriously the provision for evolving a new rile. After 
permitting the adaptation of the Roman ritual to different regions, 
the Introduction to the New Rite of Marriage goes on to say: “Each 
Episcopal Conference has the power of drawing up a new rite that is 
suited to the customs of places and peoples” (n. 17). This adaptation 
is for regions within the ambit of the Western culture, whild for other 
cultures an entirely new rite may be prepared to be submitted to the 
Holy See for approval. The only requirement is the presence of the 
priest to ask and obtain the consent of the partners and give the 
nuptial blessing. 

Several rituals would be needed to meet the cultural situation in 
India. In many instances, the whole existing ceremony of a particular 
community could be accepted with some minor modifications and 
some Christian touches. The preparation of such rituals is a most 
urgent need, also from the doctrinal point of view, since marriage is 
‘a secular reality that Christ has transformed into a sacred mystery’. 

In the meantime — and we hope that the interval will not be inde- 
finite — some of the traditional ceremonies could be performed as 
complements during the celebration itself or at some other time. This 
is not an ideal solution, since the whole thing may look hybrid and 
create a lot of misunderstanding. 

The Motu Proprio, Matrimonia Mixta, forbids a double ceremony 
for giving the essential marriage consent.’’^ It should be clear to the 
partners that the marriage covenant is realised normally during the 
Catholic ceremony, or in exceptional circumstances and with the dis- 
pensation of the bishop, during some other ceremony. 

At times, a Hindu partner is ready to go through the Christian 
ceremony which he understands as the real marriage convenant, but 
would like a Hindu ceremonv to be gone through in order to please 
his relatives. There is no reason why this should be absolutely for- 
bidden, although it may look rather awkward, and such problems would 
be resolved by drawing up a rite, fully rooted in the local tradition and 
at the same time fully acceptable from the Christian point of view. 

Education of the Children 

From his Christian conviction on the unique place of Christ and 
his Church in the economy of salvation, the Christian partner will derive 
all the more reason to do all in his power to bring up the children in 
his faith. But this should not be understood as a mere external 
requirement to be practised in a narrow-minded way. The best 
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interests of the child should be the prime consideration. Hence 
attempts to bring up the children as Christians make sense only when 
the Christian parent is convinced about his faith and is faithful in 
practising it. It would be of no avail if the children are baptised 
because one parent is Christian and this person only manages to 
convey religious indifference or moral weakness to them. 

The practice of the faith on the part of the Christian partner and 
the Christian upbringing of the children does not mean that the 
Christian parent and child should not be helped to see the positive 
values present in the non-Christian religion of the other partner. 
Every attempt should be made to evolve some form erf common family 
prayer. 

Pastoral Guidance 

Due to the very acute difficulties in inter-religious marriages, the 
pastor and other Church leaders have a special obligation to help the 
couple in mutual growth. The Christian partner should be helped to 
deepen his faith in such a way that it is open to the values of the 
other’s religious tradition, in such a way that religious difference does 
not become unduly divisive. The pastor himself should have a broad 
vision of the action of God in every religious community, although 
he will retain his conviction in the unique nature of Christianity. 

In India, pastoral action in favour of inter-religious couples is 
still in its infancy. Hence there is need for more reflection on this 
matter in the light of experiences already made. 

Conclusion 

One must recognise that mixed marriages, especially with non- 
Christians, are beset with many difficulties. But one should not look 
only at the negative side of the picture. As the phenomenon is fast 
increasing and is not without its positive potential, everyone concerned 
should show greater understanding and help to make such marriages 
successful. 



Formation of Religious and 
Service of the Poor 

IN THE CONTEXT OF NORTH INDIA 

J. Velamkunnel, S.J. 


Introduction 

These days we see an earnest search in many religious congrega- 
tions for a type of formation more suited to the times and the people 
of India. This desire has found its expression in various meetings on 
formation and in many new experiments conducted at different levels.' 
I would like to discuss in this article one aspect of formation: its 
apostolic character as determined by the social reality of India. The 
paper will have four parts. The first part is a brief exposition of 
certain changes in the theological understanding of the Church and 
her mission. These have direct bearing on formation policies and 
programmes. The second part gives a short survey of the Indian 
social reality which would be the term of reference for our investi- 
gations. In the third part we analyse some of the formation mecha- 
nisms operative in many religious houses, with special reference to 
the North Indian situation, bringing out two predominant tendencies. 
In the last part, by sharing a few insights drawn from apostolic ex- 
periences, we pinpoint some essential elements for a new orientation 
of our formation programmes. 

I. Changes in Theological Perspectives Affecting Formation 

The theological understanding of religious life, which is condi- 
tioned by the ecclesiology of the time, influences the formation policies 
and strategies. The pre-Vatican ecclesiology was very much charac- 
terised by what may be called the concept of the Church as a “sanctuary”,* 
where people are brought in, protected and helped to save their “souls”. 

1. Cf. CRI General Assembly, 1979; Archbishop Eugene D'Sousa, "Re- 
thinking Mission Policies”, Vidyajyoti, November 1979; All India Seminar on 
" Theologising in India”, or^nized by the C.B.C.I. Commission for Seminaries, 
1979; Inculturation Commission Appointed by the Jeruit Conference of India, 
etc. 

2. Joseph Velamkunnel, “Mission Stations: Centres of Conscientization”, 
ViDYAjyoTi 1978, pp. 102-103. 
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Post-Vatican theology emphasises the sign-aspect of the Church. 
In broad terms we could also speak of three phases in the understanding 
of religious life and, consequently, of the nature of formation. 

We could think of a time when religious life was considered almost 
exclusively as “dedication to God”, a “surrendering of oneself’ to God’s 
service, often in an exaggerated sense of “fleeing from the world” to 
save oneself. The vows were thought to be the supreme means of 
realizing this goal. For example, through the vow of chastity one 
is directing one’s whole love to Jesus. He becomes the exclusive object 
of human love, which satisfies all human needs; Jesus is understood 
as the only and unique spouse of the female religious. Statements like, 
“Prayer first, work second”, would express such an understanding of 
religious life. Service to the people was considered an expression of 
this love for God. 

We could speak of a second phase in the evolution of the concept 
of religious life: religious life as the privileged expression of the mystery 
of the Church. The religious orders were considered to be at the 
service of the Church which itself continued to be conceived as a 
“sanctuary”. According to this particular understanding of the Church, 
the gift of vocation is not for oneself but for the Church; the religious 
are a symbol of the presence of the Church in the world; congregations 
are to be at the disposal of the Bishop (not too rarely, of the Parish 
priest 1). The apostolate of the religious must be considered an exten- 
sion of parish activity and is confined within the limits of the parish. 
The emphasis is on the Church-centredness of religious life. 

But there has come about a third phase: religious life at the 
service of the people. The purpose of religious life is for the growth 
of humanity. Its particular contribution to the world depends on 
a special charism and on the needs of the times. It is a specific contri- 
bution because of its religious finality. The religious live in the midst 
of the world, and, rooted in Christ, bear witness to him. Prayer is 
apostolic; the vows are apostolic; personal sanctification is through 
apostolic opportunities and in view of the apostolate. In this parti- 
cular understanding of religious life, religious are within the Church, 
yet their apostolic witness is not simply directed to the visible Church 
but to the world towards which the “sign-Church” is pointing. 

Often enough, the set-up of a religious community, the pattern 
of prayer, the terms of reference for the choice of apostolic priorities, 
etc., follow one or the other of the models of the Church. Often too, 
what hampers changes in apostolic priorities and formation program- 
mes is the particular understanding of the Church and of religious life 
which is being entertained. 
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Another theological eiemeat which seems to bear heavily on the 
Qftture of formation is the understanding of the mission of the Church. 
There has been some evolution in the teaching of the Church regaiding 
ks sdf-understanding and the nature of evangelization. The purpose 
of evangelization is not merely the transformation of individual lives 
but also the collective transformation of society.® It includes not 
only the annunciation of the Good News but also the denunciation df 
sin ai>d sinful structures.* Evangelization of culture would mean the 
evangelization of relations as these are mediated through the socio- 
economic and political realities of life. This would require reinlerpreting 
the original religious charism, the understanding and articulation pf 
which was conditioned by the culture of the past. Sometimes we lind 
religious congregations struggling to bring about changes in their 
apostolic orientations and formation patterns, without adequate suppor- 
tive changes in their theological perspectives. 

Because religious life and formation are oriented to the apostolate, 
the demands of the apostolate today must be examined. This is a 
very complex reality and calls for scientific analysis. Besides faith and 
theology, the tools of social sciences help us to determine priorities 
and modes of operation. They have an indispensable role to play; 
anthropology, sociology, economics, politics, etc., will have to enter 
into formation programmes and affect them substantially. 

If the apostolate consists in bringing more individuals into the 
fold of the Church, formation must equip the candidates with tools 
for reaching out effectively to responsive groups, v.g. language profi- 
ciency. If in India the apostolate is considered to consist in the 
struggle for social justice, the candidates must be offered the tools for 
this: v.g. socio-political analysis, techniques for building up people’s 
movements. If healing individuals or helping the poor are considered 
to be the objective of the apostolate, what is needed is to train agents 
of charity. But if, on the other hand, we have become aware that 
the poor are poor because they are exploited, then we need to train 
well-informed and committed agents of social change. Then too, the 
social sciences will enter into our formation programmes, not merely 
as useful additional courses, but as basic disciplines, offering a context 
for formation which will affect the thinking pattern itself. 

U. Indian Social Reality 

The mission of the religious in India is the evangelization of 
persons as well as of the structures of our society. Given the various 

3. Evangelii Nuntiandi, nn. 18-19. 

4. Declaration of the All India Consultation on Evangelization, n. 27, in 
Light and Life We Seek to Share, p. 373. 
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social groups, and the limited resources and personnel at our command, 
we have to make apostolic choices. Fonnation will have to be in view 
of the apostolic priorities. These are determined by the concrete needs 
of the people. Let us examine some of the elements that make op 
the Indian social reality. 

Illiteracy and Mass Poverty 

India is predominantly an agricultural country. Small and 
marginal peasants along with a large number of middle peasants 
constitute the vast base of Indian agriculture. The bottom 40% of 
the population have hardly any land at all, while the top 10% hold 
60% of the total land.* The land reforms have hardly altered this 
situation." More than 250 million people live at or just above the 
poverty line, while as many live well below the line.’ The poverty line 
is defined as the “minimum required diet for moderate activity”, i.e. 
2250 calories costing per day roughly 1.50-2.00 rupees. Poverty and 
illiteracy go together among the socially deprived classes. Literacy 
among the scheduled castes is 14.67%, and among the scheduled 
tribes 11.3%. In the whole country the literacy rate is about 30 
per cent. Among scheduled caste women the literacy rate is as 
low as 4.85%. In some of the States of N. India the situation is 
incredible. The literacy rate among scheduled caste women in Bihar 
is only 1.03 per cent, in Rajasthan 1.25 per cent, and in U.P. 2.46 
per cent." 

Bonded Labour 

Not too long ago the Gandhi Peace Foundation and the National 
Labour Institute, with the active support of the Union Ministry for 
Labour, conducted a national survey on the incidence of bonded 
labour in India.® The discoveries are really alarming. The survey 
showed that 66 per cent of the bonded labourers belong to the sche- 
duled castes, while 18.3 per cent belong to the scheduled tribes. But 
84.2% of the masters are caste Hindus. One may think that bonded 
labour is a rare phenomenon in India. But it is not so. Among the 
agricultural workers in the Northern States, Bihar has 1. 11 lakhs (1.17 %) 
bonded labourers, while Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan have 4.67 
lakhs (11.8%) and 4 lakhs (11.8%), respectively. 

5. Ouarte Barreto, India's Search for Development and Social Justice, 2: 
Indian Situation, p. 41. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid., p. 9. 

8. "Literacy Statistics at a Glance”, Directorate of Adult Education, Minis- 
try of Education and Social Welfare, Part III. 

9. “Bonded Labour”, Papers Circulated from ISI Documentation Centre. 
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AtrtKitiei an ike Hari^ana 

k careful reading of the newspapers would give a fairly clear 
picture of' the happenings in the States. In an article entitled, “Born 
to Misery’^ India Tdday has published the following figures coupled 
from oflScial sources. They cover a period of seven months; January 
to July, 1978.1® 


States 

Registered Cases of 


Murder 

Rape 

Uttar Pradesh 

89 

94 

Madhya Pradesh 

36 

64 

Bihar 

41 

58 

Gujarat 

26 

6 

Rajasthan 

39 

39 

Maharashtra 

7 

14 

Haryana 

4 

8 

Others 

21 

23 





Names like Belchi, Rupetha, Vellupuram, Bishrampoor remind one 
of the atrocities committed on the “anawims” of Indian society. 

Power Structures 

When we look at the social reality of India, we see two social 
groups. One is characterised by a sense of dependence, exploitation 
and hopelessness; this group is found predominantly, but not exclusively, 
in the rural areas and consists in the vast illiterate majority. Some 
caH it “the culture of silence”, because of its helplessness to raise its 
voice before the legitimate guardians of law and justice. The Harijans, 
scheduled castes, tribes, the impoverished caste Hindus, the women 
in general, slum dwellers, etc., largely constitute this section of society. 
The other group is endowed with economic, socio-political and know- 
ledge power. Most of the westernised and semi-westernised section, 
the rural landlords, the urban businessmen, the upper and middle 
class population of India come under this group. The power to make 
decisions affecting the destiny of the masses is in their hands. The 
legislative members (MLAs and PMs), the executive (police, SDO, 
D.M., etc.), and the judiciary (advocates, judges), the educationalists, 
and the policy makers of the country emerge from this section of the 
population. Economic disparity follows, by and large, the caste lines. 
Even though the division is not absolute, yet power is almost exclusively 
in the hands of this group. The religious of India are called to work 
for the transformation of a society divided by the caste system, and 
characterised by wide-spread illiteracy and social injustice. 


10. India Today, October 1-15, 1979. 
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III. Keligims Formation Alienated from the Mmtes ihmtgh 

Insertion into the Elite Culture 

In the light of the above, let us proceed to a critical look at some 
aspects of the present formation of religious. We view it from two 
angles: its apostolic character and its spiritual content, 

Often enough, one starts the discussion on religious formation 
with the assumption that the present pattern is neutral in its social 
content. One would grant readily that improvements are called for 
to make formation more effective, within the existing value system. 
Consequently one would concede the need for a clearer social orienta- 
tion, but not for radical change. If, however, formation is in vievv 
of the elite, it is not in favour of the masses. In terms of population, 
if the type of formation imparted is geared to catering to the needs 
of the higher 20% of the population, it ill-equips religious to meet the 
needs of the vast majority. In other words, formation cannot simply 
be neutral with regard to its value content. There is a close link — 
a structural link — between the apostolic choices religious are likely 
to make after their formation and the choices they have consistently 
made, the tendencies they have manifested, the apostolic orientation 
they have cultivated or the value system they have cherished during 
the years of formation. Our effort here is to examine the formation 
houses, which condition the young religious in their apostolic orien- 
tation and spiritual life. 

A. Life-Style 

Life-Style is a term which includes a host of items like food habits, 
clothing, customs, etc. It would be educative to examine certain areas 
of life which individually may not seem to inculcate a counter value 
system, but cumulatively do foster a definite set of values which does 
not seem to contribute to an apostolic formation for the service of the 
poor. The value system, manifested in various ways in a formation 
house, is gradually appropriated by those in formation. The values 
and life-style cherished by the formation personnel significantly 
influence the trainees. The climate of the house, the living conditions 
prevalent in it affect the content of formation, perhaps more than 
does the teaching on the charism of the order. It looks as if- we 
are engaged in a self-defeating and contradictory process: the type of 
formation inherited from the past and geared to the elite of Indian 
society inhibits the formation desired for the evangelization of the poor. 

“Spoon and Fork Culture”. Various cultures have their food habits 
and table manners. Using spoon and fork is the common way of 
eating in western countries. In India where do we find forks and 
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knives ^osed habitually ?‘- 'The sophisticated resteuraats, the reHgiQ)^ 
conoaunities and perhaps the most westernised elites of the conntry 
offer these articles at meals. The vast majority of hotels and restau- 
rants in India and families at large do not have them. What wcmld 
be the value system introduced into the mind of a boy or a girl who 
enters the prenovitiate or the candidacy and is carefully instructed 
into the “decent ways” of eating ? Meticulous training is imparted 
in the art of holding and using th^ implements and even of placing 
them before attd after meals. At every vacation the candidates go 
back to their families to eat with their hands. Here we see the begin- 
nings of the slow process of alienation of candidates from their families. 
Arguments are sometimes put forward that large communities cannot 
function efficiently without forks and knives. They may offer some 
advantages. But there are hundreds of hostels in the Indian sub- 
continent which function — though definitely less efficiently than 
religious communities. What about the smaller communities, v.g. 
in the mission stations, where it would seem that those items are also 
indispensable ? Is a particular value system underlying the use of these 
articles and the psychological need they have produced in us ? So many 
religious coming from the South know so little about the food habits and 
the “eating manners” of the people of the North. From the point of 
view of pastoral formation, this is deplorable. Many of us could increase 
our ability to share people’s convictions, their values and their culture. 

Recreations: Language and Content. Let us begin with the most 
obvious: the language habitually used in the formation houses in the 
North. There seems to be a need for a certaig proficiency in English 
for inter-cultural contacts between the various regions of India and, 
therefore, for keeping English in the national centres of formation. 
However, we have only a few such houses. Yet English seems to be 
the officially accepted language in a large number of communities of 
N. India. Language is more than a vehicle of ideas. It is a medium 
of culture. How could a South Indian missionary enter into the 
culture of the people in the North if most of his reading material and 
conversation is in another language ? In public gatherings do we 
not stand out as an elite group, isolating ourselves from the common 
man by entertaining each other in English ? 

It would be interesting to look into the content of our recreations. 
How much of it is related to the vital problems of our people, like 
wages, food, corruption, injustices inflicted on the Harijans, etc. 7 
As soon as one picks up the newspaper or the magazines, what are the 
types of news one is likely to look into first ? Politics ? sports 7 social 
problems ? cartoons ? violation of human rights'? Where does the 
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interest lie in our day to day life ? No doubt, we love the people of 
this couAfry. But there seems to be a priority in our areas of concern 
which li»ns towards the elite of our society. 

Commmty Celebrations. Communities are built up through 
■group celebrations. Celebration through songs, entertainments, deco- 
ration of places and objects create and express certain value systems. 
And these are finally stabilised in certain mental patterns. A signi- 
ficant phenomenon found in a number of recreation rooms, parlours 
and notice boards, is the presence of wall charts of banners made of 
coarse materials like coir or jute, with captions like “Smile, God loves 
you”, “Lift up your heart !”, etc. Such props would seem to be 
reminders about smiling in order to be somebody. Yet, by and large, 
they ^re restricted to religious communities — not being found in any 
significant degree in homes, even among the elite. In some places we 
find crude unpolished stones and rough pieces of wood laid out in the 
corridors and in recreation rooms. What would be the origin of such 
decorative items ? Could they be considered an expression of indi- 
genous artistic creativity ? Or do they show that we imitate western 
religious communities, each particular variety representing the culture 
where the mother house is located ? One could pause for a moment 
over the decorations in the chapels and halls of our houses, to see if 
and how much Indian symbolism is present there. Man is creative. 
But what is, in our case, the source of inspiration or the model for 
imitation 7 The mass culture ? the elite culture ? the western culture ? 
An in-depth study should be made of the captions and symbolic content 
of the advertisements appearing in reviews like The Illustrated Weekly, 
IruHa Today, News Week, etc. These project man into a fantasy world. 
The mythical patterns or the archetypes behind decorations, celebra- 
tions, secular ideologies and advertisements found in the reviews, seem 
t© have a common value content. Are we indiscriminately imparting 
this , to the younger religious ? Are our community celebrations 
based oh such motifs ? Could we not go back to our cultural roots 
to seek inspiration for the modern generation ? Can not the national 
experiences of poverty, oppression, violence, etc., stimulate our creative 
genius, provided we are sufficiently in touch with the masses ? We 
really want to build up generous and self-sacrificing communities; but, 
perhaps, our efforts are rendered, at least partially, futile because we 
have excluded, often unconsciously, from our self-awareness, the Indian 
^sses struggling for survival. Elitist celebrations can produce only 
more elitist heeds and urges. 

One. could fruitfully look into many other customs, games, songs 
fiat enteftainments during community gatherings: the blowing of the 
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bittbd«y casdtes, to&sts, the ccnNeat of dramas and skits put am 
vaiiotis occasions. Whit^ arc the virtues and socid qualities held in 
high esteem and inculcated into the cmutektes ? Which is Am 
laagua^, idiom and mode <N' expression most painstakingly instiUed 
into the young religious in the early period of formation 7 There seems 
to be a process of systematic conditioning of the younger religuMis to 
a culture different from the one in which they were born and which is 
shared by the people at large. Sometimes we come across novices 
beautifully dressed in uniforms, wearing neckties and shoes and 
stockings. Even in summer they are supposed to use all these, if not 
the whole day, at least for the Eucharistic celebration. It is true that 
a certain external decorum is helpful to enter into the mystery of Ood, 
but this could be achieved otherwise than by introducing symbols of 
social elitism into the novitiate. There seems to be an organised 
formation-mechanism through which religious are gradually being 
inserted into the elite culture and made to feel that their rightful place 
is in the elite society. Perhaps, unconsciously, the young religious nia^' 
be identifying the call to religious life with this insertion into the elite. 
Francois Houtart, after an extensive sociological survey and analysis 
of the Church in Sri Lanka, pointed out in his report certain attitudes 
of the clergy and religious in that country. He observed: 

. . . The clergy and the religious resemble very much ... the wester- 
nized (bourgeois) elites; there exists between the clergy and the lay elites a 
common culture whose origin may be attributed to the fact of westernization. 
Although the majority of the clergy and religious were not bom into this 
social milieu, their training has had the effect of establishing them very 
strongly in the cultural outlook of the dominant social groups." 

Sociologically speaking, the situation of the Church and the 
religious in India is not very different from that of Sri Lanka. The 
same cultural uprooting and transplanting has taken place. The 
needs — psychological, social, etc. — created through certain training 
programmes cannot be adequately met except in communities modelled . 
on the formation houses. In this context we must not forget the 
impact of westernisation through technology, films and city education. 
The young are definitely being influenced by this process. An essential 
requirement of apostolic formation seems to be helping the young to 
sort out positive values from western influences. 

B. Formation Personnel: Models for Imitation 

The process of formation is the cumulative effect of a number of 
formative factors. Instruction on the spirit of the Institute is only 

11., F. Houtart, Religion and Ideology in Sri Lanka, as quoted by Robert 
Currie, The Church, Credible Sign of Liberation, p. 47. 
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one among them. The life-style of the hous6 is another. Th^ w 
yet a third source of formative influence: the living modds of tte 
Sfwit of the congregation. While instruction presents a vision of 
redily to the youngsters, the formation personnel sets before their 
eyes models in tangible form. Let us, then, examine the iafkience of 
the formation personnel on the quality of formation. 

We could think of two kinds of formation personnel from the 
point of view of their involvement in the actual planning and imple- 
mentation of the formation programmes: those in charge of the for- 
mation houses and the elder members of the religious order. The 
values they cherish in their own lives should lend credibility to their 
teaching. Thus the ongoing formation of the formed religious is 
important for the effective formation of the younger ones. The 
formation personnel themselves should undergo a process of, re- 
education in the spirit of the order, whereby they will present them- 
selves to those in formation as models of a continued search for 
deepening the spirit of the Institute. Their commitment to the new 
visions offered by General Chapters will be a challenge to the younger 
members who are also to be formed in the newer insights into that 
spirit. Their commitment would reveal an attitude of detachment from 
their own past conditionings, and witness to a freedom of spirit which 
moves in tune with the times. The younger members also come into 
the order with some set ideas and attitudes which call for readjust- 
ments. The formation personnel can convincingly challenge those in 
formation only if they first allow themselves to be challenged by the 
General Chapters of the Order and by the signs of the times. The 
formative influence of superiors in such circumstances does not lie so 
much in prescribing acts of obedience as in imparting a new vision 
and in awakening inner dynamism for its realisation. If a particular 
religious congregation is professedly committed to the promotion of 
justice or to the service of the poor, yet a sizeable and influential section 
of its personnel is engaged in work for the elite class, the formation 
of the younger members into a committed band of men or women stand- 
ing up for the cause of the poor is likely to suffer. The whole thrust 
of the congregation is not presented in its full truth. A genuine con- 
version of hearts, a readjustment in the value system of members, an 
increase in the personnel orientating their lives in the direction of the 
poor will be the only effective way to give credibility to the values pro- 
fessed by the congregation. Or else, goodwill notwithstanding, misplaced 
efforts will eventually tend to create an elite within the congregation. 

Besides teaching the young religious (who form part of the elite 
of ludian sobiety), what apostolic contacts do our formation per- 
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sobimI have ? It slioitld te a matt^ of honest examination and serious 
concern that so feny of them have any sustained contact with the poor 
deep enough to tran^orm their habits of thinking and feeling. It will 
remain difficult to motivate the younger members to give themselves 
to the poor if the whole formation house is not itself somewhat engaged 
in their struggle. The exposure to the poor of those in formation must 
be thought of as part of the common concern of the entire community 
for the poor, rather than as a phase in the formation programme. 
In the latter understanding, difficulties in motivation are bound to 
arise. As long as young religious remain in formation, they will, 
perhaps, posit symbolic acts of service to the poor, but their commit- 
ment to their cause will remain very limited. 

One may feel, perhaps, that the questions which have been 
raised here tend to present a caricature of formation houses and 
personnel. The actual situation surely is not so disappointing ! Yet 
quite a few in India are seriously disturbed with our religious formation. 
Bishop Saupin of Daltonganj, in an address to the CRI major superiors, 
observed the following: 

There is something that is constantly agitating my mind and my spirit, 
and that is the formation of our personnel. As we look around today at our 
houses of formation and the attitudes we give our young personnel, I feel that 
... we take them from one pattern of life and put them into another. 1 would 
think that in our houses of formation and in the formation techniques and 
programmes that we have, we build up in our young religious an upper 
middle class society mentality. They come to our novitiates and we give 
them all the facilities, and put them into a cultural bracket that is away from 
rural poverty. There are experiments, granted, when we send them back 
to this milieu; but is there a constant commitment to discovery ? I really 
wonder. There are many excellent religious somehow formed in ways which 
give them upper middle class mentality attitudes and, if I may say so, 
spirituality.!* 

The elements we have examined so far point to the presence in 
our formation houses of a culture different from the one in which 
most of our young religious were born as well as from that in which 
the marginalised masses live. Even though many of those items may 
look small in themselves, they have a cumulative effect on formation. 
True, social awareness programmes are introduced into formation; 
and these are very useful. However, by and large, formation houses 
in the North still preserve many of the characteristics described above ; 
and hence the final product remains far from satisfactory. In pro- 
portion to the intensity of “elitisation”, the distance is greater between 
our young religious and the poor sections of Indian society. In short 


12. Bishop Saupin, Key-Note Address at CRI General Assembly, 1979. 
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three concomittant mental operations are talcing plane in Htp yopng 
during their years of formation: alienation from t^r own native 
culture, alienation from the poor, and finally insertion into the ehte 
culture. The result is that many are likely to be attracted by the 
apostolate to the elite, to feel more competent for that kind of apps- 
tolate and more at home in the life-style it promises. Indeed, because 
the young have been made to assimilate the elite value system and 
attitudes, they are likely to think in terms of elite culture, even in the 
apostolate of liberation of the poor. Thus, elitist tendencies inculcated 
during the formation period create mechanisms for their perpetuation 
in the models of apostolate, in religious communities and personal 
life-styles. 

C. Spiritual Formation and Alienation from the Masses 

Spiritual formation involves several elements, such as spiritual 
experiences, the conditions created to realize them, etc. The circum- 
stances of life, personal contacts, one’s habitual desires, interests, aspi- 
rations, the world-view one holds, etc., to some extent condition the 
manner of prayer. For these are not neutral experiences; all of them 
influence the mind and feelings, and consequently the manner in which 
one receives God’s action and responds to it. Prayer experience 
implies an interplay of two freedoms in the heart of man. In this 
section let us turn to certain features of our spiritual formation, as they 
manifest themselves in the prayers we use. We shall examine three 
types of prayers: the official liturgical prayer of the Missal; prayers of 
the faithful; and finally one of the hymn books commonly used in 
India. These various kinds of prayers describe faith-experiences, as well 
as the means of awakening them. Let us look into the social content 
of the experiences they convey. 


(A) Liturgical Prayers (opening prayers & prayers after communion) 


Centred on: 

Advent 

Lent 

Easter 

Ordinary 

Total 

Heaven 

13 

23 

50 

24 

no 

Sin in general 

6 

25 

4 

10 

45 

Protection, guidance 

10 

24 

11 

10 

65 

Love in general 

1 

5 

8 

5 

19 

Love centred on the Christian 

— 

5 

7 

12 

22 

community 

Brotherly love. ..Kiuding non- 

— 

2 

4 

9 

15 

Christians 

Love of God, desire for Christ 

17 

22 

16 

55 

no 
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. , (M) trayers of the. JFidtkfid (S6 tiubUshed from Al la hab a d ; Hindi and 
. English Samples taken ficom three years) 


Vodr 

Universal 

Particular 

Church 

Social' Chames 


Church 

Christian 

Brotherly love 

India 

World 



life in 

including 





general 

non-Christian 


' 

1977 

46 

26 

7 

1 

19 

1978 

53 

30 

1 

7 

26 

1979 

53 

35 

4 

5 

32 

Total', 

152 

91 

12 

13 

77 

(O Praise the Lord (Hymn Book) 




Individual 

Ecclesial 

Mixture of Social concern 

Hymn from 

centred: 

centred: 

“I" and 

“B'e” including non-Christians 

Scripture 


“I” expression “We” expression 

174 67 12 11 158 


The findings of the analysis are self-explanatory. The liturgical 
prayers are overwhelmingly heaven and God-centred. Obviously these 
were composed years ago. There have been enormous socio-political 
changes through the upheavals of world history, and important changes 
in philosophical and theological thinking. We wonder if these changes 
are reflected in these prayers. Arc the world-views, symbolisms and 
needs represented in them expressive of our search for the promotion 
of justice, which is a constitutive part of evangelization ? Identifying 
ourselves with these formulas, can we express the deepest needs of 
our people ? 

The word “justice” appears just twice in 86 sets of prayers for the 
faithful. Issues like communal harmony, the removal of corruption 
, from civic life, oppression of the Harijans, social reforms, structural 
changes in the economic system, etc., are not present in any significant 
way, if not totally absent. “India” appears onlv a few times. The 
necessity of structural changes for social transformation seems to be 
totally ignored. Admittedly, before drawing any definite conclusions, 
it must be remembered that, besides these prayers, spontaneous inten- 
tions are added in many places. 

In the same way, one must remember that not all the hymns 
contained in Praise to the Lord are sung in every formation house; nor 
is it the only Hymn Book used in religious communities, even though 
it happens to be quite commonly used in gatherings of religious. It 
is also true that some of the hymns could be classified under more tihan 
one category. Nevertheless, the low proportion of hymns with social 
content needs to be taken seriously because of the consequences for 
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formation. A large section of these hymns codd be sung in the west 
and the word “we” would be standing for the Christian community, 
almost identical, in some cases, with the whole nation. Here in India, 
the “we” indicates a Christian community that represents 2% of the 
total population. In our context then, out of 409 hymns, about 1 1 hymns 
can be considered to express sentiments common to both Christians 
and the believers of other religions. How far are the religious com- 
munities identified with people and their groanings ? Are we placing 
ourselves in a spiritual vacuum where we no longer hear the cry of the 
poor and distract ourselves singing alleluias ? Are we immunising 
ourselves against the disturbing pleas of the voiceless ? We may be, 
unconsciously perhaps, seeking an introvert, elitist, spiritual experience 
to reassure one another: “I am fine. You are fine. Praise the Lord !” 
If the Lord can touch me through “loving and being loved”, is he not 
able to make his presence felt in me through the experience of rejection 
and helplessness of the millions of India ? 

Presupposing that no Christian would want to exclude non-Christians 
from his concerns and prayers, at least in the ideal moments of his 
Christian experience, we may have to look for an explanation for the 
deficiency of our hymns. The reason may, perhaps, be found in the 
implicit philosophic premises of the West where so many of them were 
composed. In the recent past Western Christian communities have 
become aware that the prevalent spirituality, influenced by scholasti- 
cism, was highly intellectual. They felt the need of bringing into it 
the emotional “heart-dimension” of religion. A dissatisfaction with 
the impersonal relationships existing in highly technological societies 
gave greater impetus to the search for meaningful relationships. The 
discoveries of depth psychology, the insights into the neurosis of 
“modern man in search of his soul” also contributed to the search for 
personalised religion. Efforts made along this line have resulted in 
a spurt of hymns expressive of the personal, affective aspect of religion; 
its communitarian dimension is also stressed. However, in as much 
as the richest Christian nations continue to exploit the rest of the world, 
the question can be raised whether the communitarian feelings expressed 
are authentically open to mankind or only voice a sense of well-being 
within the confines of a narrow sect. Capitalism is the economic out- 
come of the philosophy of liberalism. Its spiritual counterpart is 
“privatised” spirituality and self-centred devotional practices — a 
sectarian spirituality which seeks to reassure its adherents of the love 
and benevolence of God. In the absence of a true openness, embracing 
believers of other religions and especially the unwanted of Indian 
iBOciety, the “I” exi»essions of our hymns only witness to the self- 
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oentredaess of our spiritual preoccupations, and the “we” expressions 
stretch out to include other “F’s with similar interests. Individu^tic 
libwalism is showing its ugly face in spiritual strivings. , . , 

A subtle manipulation of God seenis to be present lii the ‘srafcli 
for “pure religious” solutions to emotional problems. Such problems 
come under the analysis and curative techniques of behavioural sciences 
which are really part of God’s activity in the world. Tendencies to 
self-exaltation could be cleverly hidden, if unconsciously, in attempts 
to situate “faith-problems” or “theological problems” in the sttic^ 
affective area of human life. To admit to having an emotional probl®i 
or mental disorder does not seem as respectable in our society today 
as having a theological problem, which connotes in man depth of 
intelligence and a reflective capacity. Thus, to resort to religious solu- 
tions for psychological problems makes the person look respectable 
and acceptable in society. 

The religious climate of our formation houses and apostolic com- 
munities affects the spiritual formation of religious. The elements 
subjected above to criticism are not without positive values. But, 
in the context of our socio-economic problems in India, they seem to 
point to an incomplete experience of reality. The anachronistic repe- 
tition of medieval prayers and categories, the efforts at imposing them 
on the simple Christians of N. India, and the transfer of European 
cultural and religious needs to the Indian context — all these can be 
a subtle escape from facing the social reality of the Indian masses. 
Conflicts between the type of spirituality presented during the years 
of formation and the type required to support the apostolate in later 
years should be a matter of serious concern for those in charge of 
formation. (to be continued) 



Effective Preaching 

V. M. Dasan, SJ. 

P REACHING is still one of the most powerful vehicles for 
proclaiming God’s Word, even though we are painfully aware 
of our people’s apathy towards it. But their apathy Is not to 
the Word of God but to our way of proclaiming it. Their long ex- 
perience of listening to sermons in the Church has not been what it 
could have been and therefore they come to them with low expectation 
and often a negative attitude. It is a challenge to us preachers to 
restructure our preaching, to revitalize it, and to use contemporary 
material and modern communication techniques to give it sponta- 
neity and relevance, while at the same time keeping the theological 
content sound and strong. 

Any effective preaching should include four basic elements of 
effective communication. These are: the preacher, the message, the 
medium, and the hearer. Communication being a dynamic process, 
it is impossible to separate these elements from one another. How- 
ever, for purposes of analysis we will isolate the four ingredients and 
try to show what each ought to be like to render the act of preaching 
eflFective. 

1 . The Preacher 

“The perfect orator’’, says Quintilian, “as the very first essential 
should be a good man.’’^ The effective preacher needs to have a good 
character with right attitudes. Good character calls for integrity and 
morality, open-mindedness and fairness, courage and maturity. We 
find that the words of the prophets, the teaching of Jesus Christ and 
the apostles and the speeches of even ordinary men, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, acquire their power in large measure from moral integrity. 

The essence of Christianity being unselfish love for God and man, 
a self-centred preacher will never attract his listeners to Christian life.^ 
To be fair he must have an open mind. He prepares his sermon after 
having heard and considered the ideas, arguments and problems on 

1. H. E. Butler, The Institutio Oratorio of Quintilian (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1953), pp. 1, 9. 

2. Raymond W. McLaughlin, Communication for the Church (Zondervau 
Publishing House, 1968), p. 72. 
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the suhjeet proposed of suggested by othm; «uh 1 when he spesiks^ be 
does not even hint that he knows everything.' With courage he ptw- 
claims the truth he is convmoed of and without the slighted hiid 
obstinacy, he refuses to compromise the truth just to t^ease the crowd'. 
If ^rituidly mature, he lives by the Spirit, and as St Paul demands of 
those who telong to Christ, he “has crucified the flesh with its passions 
and desires” (Gal. 5 : 24). 

Built into the jMeadier’s character, so to say, is right attitude: 
towards himself, towards his .subject and towards his listeners.” Right 
attitude towards himself makes him aware of his strengths and weak- 
nesses. Accordingly he will come well prepared, show confidence and 
Iwmility and deliver his message in a disciplined way. Right attitude 
towards his subject requires that he believe himself in his message, that 
he be free from fanatical bias and that he prepare and structure his 
sermon carefully. Right attitude towards his listeners calls for due 
respect for their dignity and worth. Concern and liking for them 
and still more love will be in his heart and in his attitude in the pulpit. 
For certain, then, he will shun aloofness and still more superiority; 
rather, he will identify himself with them. While he tries not only 
to get his message accepted but also internalized, he will eschew even 
the slightest coercion, but leave his listeners entirely free, providing 
them with information and the impulses they need to work on them- 
selves.* 

Sound knowledge makes the preacher reliable. At his command 
is a fund of general and extensive knowledge about men and nurtters, 
of individual and social ethics, of liberal arts, in a word, of whatever 
could serve as illuminating and effective background to his preaching 
on a particular subject. He serves as the medium through which the 
accumulated wisdom and experiences of the past are channelled to 
others. - Cicero said : “No man can be an orator. . .unless he has attained 
the knowledge of everything important.”* Apart from this general 
knowledge, the preacher makes a thorough study of the specific subject 
of his sermon; otherwise, his effectiveness would be sharply curtailed. 

The reliability of the preacher also depends on his ability to make 
sound judgments and to value things in their proper perspective. For 
this he needs to develop a healthy, balanced and mature mind. He can- 
not allow emotions to cloud his thinking and prejudice to blind him 
to objective reality. His set of values has to be beyond reproach so 

3. Alan H. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speech Communication (Scott, 
Forennan and Company, Glenview, Illinois, 1974), p. 74. 

4. McLaughlin, p. 74. 

5. J. S. Watson, Cicero On Oratory and Orators (Philadelphia: David Mckay, 
Publishers, 1897), p. 17. 
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that his vahie judgmeats are sound. To be objective is difficulty ‘‘To 
see the facts through the haze of emotions, to let them filter through, to 
keep still and let the facts do the talking”, said Franklin RooseVdlt, 
‘‘is an achievement.”* However, the preacher has to cultivate this 

An element that is not essential but helpful is personableuess. 
The presence of the preacher attracts the attention of the listeners and 
appeals to them. Physical appearance becomes a silent but eloquent 
factor in effective communication. How he conducts himself, his 
carriage, poise, forccfulness and even his dress — all these help towards 
his effectiveness.’ In some this presence may not only draw the eyes 
but inspire the heart. 

The preacher, whether naturally gifted to speak or not, is expected 
to acquire a knowledge of communication, of what to do and what 
to avoid when speaking, and the skill to use it. Even talented artists 
take instruction. So too, every preacher should train himself scienti- 
fically in the basic skills of communication: speaking, writing, reading 
and listening.® Mastery of communication skills has direct bearing 
on the communication process; otherwise, most of Aristotle’s writings 
on speaking would not deal with communication skills.® 


2. The Message 


The message in effective preaching must be valuable in itself, and 
to the preacher and listeners. The fact that it deals with some aspect 
of God’s revelation makes it valuable in itself. To the preacher it 
becomes valuable if by entering into his heart it makes him a better 
person. To the listeners it is valuable if by the way it is presented the 
message of revelation brings new life to them. 


When the preacher, having deeply realized and experienced what 
God says about himself and man’s life in a particular facet of his 
revelation in Christ, articulates his realization for his contemporaries 
so that they too enter into the saving action of God in Christ, then, 
t^t becomes a valuable message. So, not the facts, not catechetical 
answers, not theological propositions and not a moral value judg- 
ment, but the meaning of facts having eternal consequences rnakes 
the mess^ valuable.’® 


“Trademarks of Quality”, Chicago Daily 


6. ■ Franklin Delano Roosevtlt, 

November 29 1938, p. 17. 

Communication in Human Interaction (Holt, 
Ringfurt and Winston, INC, New York, 1972), pp. 6^79 

^'^^i^™^<Preaching the Good News (Prentice-Hall, INC. Engle- 
wood Climi, New Jersey, 1976), p. I. . . s 

jj,. 1- Rhetoric (Appleton-Century, Crofts, New York, Mere- 

aitn Corporation, 1976). 

n S-J** Proclaiming God*s Message (Uaiveralty of Notre 

Dame Press, 1965), p. 21. • 
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The springs forth, from a pccsonal experience a/thco- 

Iegka.1 insight into the meaning of divine revdarion. The preacher 
is: totally involved in speaking what he believes and in the message 
the whole person must speak. The message is so personalia by the 
speaker that he is able to recreate that personalized revelation for the 
listeners.” ' 

Before one proclaims a truth, he must possess it; otherwise, 
though it may be God’s word, it will not be a witness. The reason 
why the apostles were taken seriously by the first Christians, whenever 
they spoke of Christ, was that they were known to be “eye witnesses”. 
So too, he who preaches after having “witnessed” the transforming 
power of God's grace in Jesus, will be heard attentively. If he has 
not given his response to the call of Christ, “Take up your cross and 
follow me”, he cannot expect to elicit a response from the listeners, 
not because there is nothing in the call, but because there is no proof 
in his life to show that such a response is possible and worth giving. 

There may be elements such as bricks, woods, nails available, 
which are valuable for building a house. But if they are not struc- 
tured we can’t make a building out of them. So also, a preacher 
may have valuable points, major and minor, to make in his preaching. 
But, if they are not properly structured, he may not be able to get 
across a message. Therefore a message must be structured. 

For a message to be structured, clarity, unity, coherence and 
emphasis are essential. To make sure of clarity the entire message may 
be formulated into one sentence kernel. For instance, to preach on 
the story of the tower of Babel from Gen 2: 1-9, one may well summa- 
rize the whole message thus; “Man’s attempt to become a god, 
always fails.” Having a single idea, the sermon secures unity. In 
such a sermon there is coherence between points, one point flowing 
from and leading to another progressively with logical connection. 
All the points hang together in order to make one point. With all 
these, there will also be proper emphasis. The preacher dwells on a 
major point longer than on a sub-point, thus avoiding “elephantiasis”, 
which means spending the wrong amount of time in wrong places.” 

As in a human body the bones are supported by flesh, sinews 
and muscles, so in effective preaching major points, which are like 
the bones, are supported by different such aids as explanation, analogy, 
illustration, specific instance, statistics, testimony and restatement.** 

11. John Burke, O. P., Gospel Power (.Mba House, New York, 1978), pp, 13- 
14. 

12. SWEAZEY, pp. 74-80. 

13. Monroe, pp. .300-314. 
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An exi^nation is what the word conveys. An auaJogy rebies 
the known to the unknown. An illustration makes the point eoaie 
alive. Speoihc instance, which is shorter than illustration, maka the 
material vivid. Statistics uses numbers to support a point. Testimony 
uses authoritative statements on the lives of others. Restatement is 
repeating the same thing in a different way. 

3. The Medium 

In a sermon communication takes place directly through the media 
of sound and sight. Physically considered these would include the 
preacher’s appearance, his action, voice and words. These physical 
media form one aspect of delivery. 

Effective preaching depends much on this delivery. The efficiency 
and skilful use of these physical channels will shape the sermon’s out- 
come. Delivery and content cannot be separated, as confusing ideas 
render delivery confused. On the other hand, an unpleasant voice 
with poor pronunciation makes even a well thought out idea ineffective. 

Bodily action consists of posture, gesture, facial expression and 
eye contact. 

Posture can speak by itself. Suppose the preacher’s posture is 
too casual; then, he has told the congregation without opening his 
mouth that his sermon can be taken lightly. But if the posture is too 
rigid, he would be taken for a stiff person and therefore deserving a 
stiff response. One has to avoid these two extremes. Posture must 
be comfortable, giving the speaker plenty of latitude for bodily action 
and putting the listeners at ease in his company. 

Effective gestures are natural and appropriate. They are dictated 
by the idea and mood of the sermon. For example, when I preach 
on love, pounding the podium with a fist would be inappropriate; but 
during a sermon on anger it is not. Good gestures not only convey 
the meaning of the word but accompany it. Both over-abundance 
and complete absence of gestures may convey nervousness, and thus 
be distrac ting .!* 

The face of an effective preacher is the barometer of his sermon’s 
thought and its emotional content, especially the latter. Speaking 
oa world hunger, I cannot break into a beatific smile because that would 
indicate that I myself do not take the problem seriously. So too, no 
matter what one preaches on, if his face remains strangely immobile, 
he too fails. The eye can signify special meanings and delicate feelings 
which other organs can’t. Hence a good speaker uses his eyes and 

lA Ralph L. Lewis, Persuasive Preaching Today (Asbury Theological Semi- 
nary, Wilmore Kentucky, 1977), pp. 62-68. 
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lo«^ upon the congregation, not simpty a$ a crowd but a group of 
ifulividual persons, rem^bering always that he is speaking as a 
person to other persons in the midst of persons. 

What we hear is as important as what we see. A deep and resd- 
nant voice is naturally pleasant and hence has a good chance of eficitrag 
positive response, but a high and squeaky voice, being unpleasant, runs 
the risk of eliciting negative response. The chief necessaries for a 
pleasant voice are proper breathing, resonance, an open throat and 
articulation. 

By proper breathing, one could enrich his voice, easily find its 
optimum pitch, prevent it from becoming breathy and even control 
his stage fright. An open throat adds strength to the quality of the 
voice. A resonant voice vibrating through the head is powerful. 
Good articulation is essential to speak distinctly. With lazy lips, 
tight jaws, and sluggish tongue, one can’t articulate properly. 

An effective voice has rhythm found in conversation, and melody 
as in music. It varies in pitch and forcefulness, appropriate to the 
thought and emotional content of the words. The tone reveals the 
preacher’s honest feelings towards his subject.’® 

Words are the carriers of meaning and feeling. They convey much 
which dictionaries do not mention. Therefore a skill in the choice 
and usage of words and of their arrangement is very necessary. 

Effective words make the meaning clear. “If even lifeless instru- 
ments such as the flute or the harp do not give distinct notes, how will 
anyone know what is played ? So, if you in a tongue utter speech that 
is not intelligible, how will anyone know what is said ?” (1 Cor 14: 7-9). 

Words are precise. There is no place for over-verbalization and 
under-verbalization.” To a man dying of thirst in the Sahara I can’t 
give an explanation of the elements of water. All that the thirsty man 
needs is a “drink”. So too, a point should require just those words 
that can adequately convey a point. 

They are simple and direct. Words loaded with theological jargon 
are not necessary. Sometimes a technical term is required to cover 
detailed ideas, but it ought not to be overdone. Literary pretentions 
and rhetorical display often would be out of place. In a conversation 
words are simple and direct. Preaching which is an oral communication 
also should have this quality of a vital conversation.’® 

15. Knapp, pp. 119-129. 

16. Lewis, pp. 68-76. 

17. J. Daniel Baumann, An Introduction to .Contemporary Preaching (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1972), p. 161. 

18. Burke, pp. 18-19. 
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They arc coacrete and not merely abstract. A word may be 
trinally correct, but if it does not relate to the listeners’ experience: qf 
life, then its meaning becomes irrelevant. Concrete words not only 
make the meaning clear to the mind but also dramatize it to the imagi- 
nation of the listeners.'* 

They are familiar. They are taken from the ordinary usage of 
the people. Otherwise they will make the speaker appear a stranger 
to the listeners. Familiar words will help the speaker to estahli&h a 
rapport with the audience. To speak with power one must sit where 
the people sit, not only experientially but also linguistically. 

In church, besides physical channels there are also technical 
channels that form part of the medium. These technical channels are 
room arrangement, acoustical set up, public address system and lighting 
and so forth. A proper care given to improve these channels, wherever 
and whenever needed, would help adjust the sound and light waves 
which carry the message of the speaker into tire minds of the hearers. 

It is not enough just to possess a set of efficient physical apparatus 
as just described. The preacher is expected to know how to use them 
skilfully. A skilful use would require that the preacher analyses the 
purpose of his preaching and chooses the most effective channel or 
channels suited to achieve that purpose. Often he may have to use 
more than one channel. Normally he would increase the chances of 
reaching out into the minds of the hearers effectively, if he does this 
not only through the medium of hearing but also by way of sight and 
touch. This is why use of visual aids is becoming popular these days.®' 

A skilful preacher will attend also to ihe communication setting. 
Depending on when he preaches, morning or evening, on the interested 
or indifferent mood of the audience, on the level of their physical and 
mental distance from him, he must pick and choose the appropriate 
method of delivery, most suited to that particular setting. ® 

A skilful use of the channels also means that the preacher coordi- 
nates the various channels that are at his disposal to convey the message. 
The different channels collaborate for one common purpose: to the 
imparting of the message. Suppose, 1 use the verbal channel to say: 
“God’s love can be seen in the dependable orderly world”. The non- 
verbal channel, for example my facial expression, should show confidence 
in order to support my message of God’s love, i If on the other hand 

. 19. H. Grady Davis, Design for Preaching (Fortress Press, Philadelphia, 1958), 

pp. 271-272. 

20. Bauman, p. 162. 

21. McLaughlin, p. 87. 

22. Monroe, p. 133. 
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my facial expres^oa k strained, whicti can be a sign of anxiety, 1 
dii^ove what I say about God’s love. So too^ the cooununicatien 
s^iog in which I say this must be arranged in such a way that it too 
supports my premise that God’s love is seen in the dq>endable world 
order. If on the other hand, bulletins are scattered all over, if pews 
are disorderly, if the alter cloth is left hanging askew, they disprove 
what I say about God’s orderly world. The various channels therefore 
cooperate to convey the same message.^® 

4. TAe Hearer 

The general purpose of a sermon is to convey the Word of God 
to people, to make them good or better. People who are naturally 
somewhat good, with considerable ethical and moral integrity, im- 
partiality and spiritual maturitV, will make better hearers than those 
who are otherwise. Their response to preaching will be more positive. 

A hearer as a good person is also one who has a proper attitude 
towards himself ; namely, he does not take himself too seriously to feel 
the need to open himself to the message, nor does he downgrade him- 
self so low that he distrusts his own chance for improvement. He has 
a proper attitude towards the subject, so that he listens with open mind, 
whatever may be his past and present convictions. His attitude to- 
wards the preacher leads him to listen in fairness and with courtesy.** 

A person may come to listen to a preaching event either for enjoy- 
ment or for information or for inspiration. It would be good if the 
person has made up his mind on the purpose of his listening. Mental 
and emotional readiness made in advance contribute to attentive 
listening. Proper response to what the speaker is saying would require 
an attentive mind. As the sermon progresses, the listener instead of 
getting strained must increase his attention. Otherwise communication 
between the preacher and the listener would fail, due to the listener’s 
poor mental attitude and emotional blocks.*® 

Mental preparation would also mean intellectual preparation. 
This means that the listener should have some fund of general knowledge 
and experience through readings and contacts; he is expected al4b to 
have done some private reading on the subject which the Invkdier 
would be dealing with in his sermon. 

Not only mental and emotional but also physical preparation is 
needed for effective listening. There are physical factors such as 

23. Merrill R. Abbey, Communication in Pulpit and Parish (The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 37-38. 

24. McLaughlin, p. 88. 

25. William D. Thompson, A Listeners Guide to Preaching (Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, New York, 1966), pp. 80-86. 
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fatigue, discomf'ort and hearing difficulty which are personal and have 
to be removed and corrected in advance. So also, there are {^ysioal 
factors such as poor ventilation, distracting noises, insufficient lighting 
which are environmental and have also to be removed before one 
begins to listen.^* 

Such a knowledgeable and prepared listener would not only profit 
much from the preaching but also help the preacher to communicate 
effectively. 

An intelligent hearer listens with some method, knows what are 
the basic elements in a normal structure of a well prepared formal 
sermon, and mentally looks for them in sequence. Those elements are: 
the introduction, the body and the conclusion. The preacher will 
begin with an attention getter such as an illustration or a quote; he 
will then state his basic theme or proposition in the introduction; then 
he will explain the basic theme by breaking it into parts and developing 
each part through supporting materials such as description, proofs, 
examples; then he will conclude either by summarizing the major 
points of his sermon or with an appeal. Not all preachers would 
follow this plan. But this is the classical method of a formal speech. 
Those hearers who are familiar with it would listen to most sermons 
intelligently and receive the message accurately.®’ 

A critical listener is one who will use his evaluative ability to 
distinguish between what is important and what is not; between a fact, 
an opinion and an interpretation in the preaching. He listens with 
an open mind. He will not allow the preacher's emotional expression 
to distract his mind from getting at the kernel of the message. He will 
supply by his own knowledge and intelligence, power of observation 
and sound judgment, for what may be lacking in the preacher’s expla- 
nation and logic.®* 

A hearer sympathetic towards the preacher shows him common 
couftesy and genuine interest in what he has to say. He knows that, 
if he manifests an expression of disgust through bodily action, he 
might discourage the speaker and hinder him from speaking clearly 
and forcefully. 

Sympathetic listening does not mean that the listener’s feed-backs 
should be always positive. While being courteous to the speaker, the 
listener can and ought to respond to the sermon actively during the 
sermon itself, by letting the preacher know how he feels and what he 

26. Thompson, p. 75. 

27. McLauqhiin, p. 93. 

28. Chester Pennington, God Max a Communication Problem (Hawthorn 
Books, INC, Clement Stone Publishers, 1976), p. 123. 
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thinks about the message and. the way it is presented. The preacher 
is helped by. the evident reaction of the congregation, whether negative 
or positive. The congregation does a service to the preacher if it lets 
him know the immediate effect of what he is doing. A preacher sensing 
the mood of the congregation from their non-verbal expressions, 
whether they are pleased, puzzled, approving, doubtful or amused, 
will be able to correct himself both in the cohtent of his sermon and 
the manner of its delivery.'^* 

29. Penning roN, p. 78. 


“ Christ is African ” ■ 

By respecting, preserving and fostering the particular values and riches of your 
people’s cuhural heriiagi, you will be in a position to lead them to a better under- 
standing of the mystery of Christ, which is to be lived in the noble, concrete and 
daily experiences of African life. There is no question of adulterating the word 
of God, or of emptying <he Cross of its power (cf ICor 1; 17), but rather of 
bringing Christ into the very centre of African life and of lifting up all AfVican 
lift; to Christ. Thus not only is Christianity relevant to Africa, but Christ, in the 
members of his body, is himself African. 

POPE JOHN PAUL II, address to the bishops of Kenya, May 7, 1950 


Catholic Directory of India 

The new Directory will be out by the middle of August. The delay is due to 
continuous power shortage in Delhi. The new Directory, unlike the 1977 edition, 
will Contain the list and addresses of ail the priests in India and will also have 
a four-page folder in black and white of the dioceses of India. 



Notes 


A New Church in a Tribal Area 


The tribals of Zankhvav (Surat Dt.), Gujarat, can truly call the 
Jsundth-Mandir “their Church”. In truth, the Church has been built 
by them and for them, and is of their culture. Once the need for a 
Church was felt, the idea was discussed with the elders of the locality 
the catechists, the Sisters and Fathers. A rough sketch was proposed 
to Fr. Carsi who finally prepared a very simple, but beautiful plan. 

The selection of the artisans was made after a competition held 
at Zankhvav for adivasi wood-carvers and painters. The creativity 
of our aboriginals is clearly seen here, as we have made use of their 
aesthetic sense; their culture is truly the inspiration behind the Church. 

h Tlu Church, the House of the Lord 

1. The Church \s built on a hillock, as many Adivasis believe that 
God dwells in a special way on hill-tops. They have to climb many 
steps, before they reach sacred places on high mountains. This signifies 
the spiritual struggle in our life: the ascent to the mountain of God. 

2. The Mandir is surrounded by a wall, as tribals often build a 
hedge to protect their houses and maize-crops from wild animals and 
evil-spirits. 

3. The Lord’s House is separated and apart from other houses. It 
is characteristic of our tribals to build their dwellings far from each 
other. This does not mean that they are not sociable, but simply that 
they are an independent people, able to stand on their own feet. 

4. The exterior structure of the Church is similar to that of some 
big houses of our Vasavas. They place the entrance on the lateral 
and longest side of their house. So too, the main doors of the Church 
arc found on the lateral side, inviting all into the wide embrace of 
Christ. 

5. It was customary among the Vasava,s, that the elder son had 
to leave his paternal house, and settle down far away from his native 
place. He had to cut trees, cultivate the land, and build a house. 
He was called “the First Vasavo”, i.e. the first inhabitant of the new 
settlement. The Church, more than a shrine, is the House of the Lord 
Jesus. He is our first “Vasavo”, who had to leave the House of his 
Father to settle down (Jn l, 14) in the forest of sin, and create a new 
house for us, a new Church, where we all live as brothers. 

6. The tiles, which are seen on the edge of the roof, have five pointed 
spokes, like fingers. This represents the open hands and fingers of the 
tribals who originally did not greet with joined hands in the position 
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of Namaste, but welcomed people warmly with open hands and 
fingers. 


11. Carved Doors 

A. Lateral Entranre: Tribah' Salvation History , 

On the Southern side of the Church, there is a long “portico”, 
with five beautifully carved doors and 32 panels, depicting the life of 
adivasis. Our Vasavas, Choudhris and Ganiits interpret the universe 
in terms of the throbbing life of the jungle and the fields. They livte 
in the midst of life. So, religious elements are found in the life-rcycle 
of the individual and in the rhythmic changes of Nature. ^ 

1. Eight panels depict the life-cycle of the individual: new life, 
birth, love, wedding, sickness-witchcraft, pain, manual work and 
death. 

2. Twenty four pahels express religious responses to the rhythmic 
changes of Nature: 

a) i. Akhatrideu: Rites for the first sowing. — Life in the forest. — 

Rains. — Nandervo: Sprouting of greenery in the fields. 

ii. Gavaniadeu: Rites near the manger, to protect cattle from disease 
and evil spirits. — Life in the village. — Sharad: New grain is 
first offered to the ancestors, and then a meal is shared. — Chula- 
devi: Rites to the Goddess of the fire-place. 

b) i. Rath: When there is much sickness during the rains, the whole 

village is swept, and the rubbish is placed outside the village 
in a small cart to be thrown into a river. — Work in the forest. — 
First fruits: Joy and music. — Norta: Dancing girls. 

ii. Ujvani: Common meal, outside the village in thanksgiving fbr 
God’s blessings. — Women, fishing. — Dashera: Local deities are 
worshipped by the Gherias, who go dancing from village to village. 
— Deudivali : They clean the house, and throw the “burning” 
rubbish into the trees. 

c) i. Adivasis carry in bullock-carts the agricultural products to be 

sold to the merchants.— Duthmogra (Milky crocodile): a totem, 
which is regarded as ancestor, or as supernaturally connected 
with an ancestor. — Common meal at a sacred mountain. 

ii. Sacrifice of fowls and goats at Duthmogra. — HoU: The end of 
an agricultural season and the beginning of spring.— /ft>/t-dance. 
— Wedding at summer. 

So, the religion of our adivasis arises from the bosom of Nature 
and pervades their agricultural life (two wall-paintings depict rice- 
transplanting and harvesting). They do believe that above Nature there 
is a Supernatural Power, leading them through pain and joy, through 
fears and hope to a better and a more lasting life. “History of Sal- 
vation” begins at the deepest level of their being. The seeds of Reve- 
lation are found in their culture, and the grace of Christ is hidden, but 
alive in their hearts. 
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B. front’Door: Old Testament History of Salvation 

1. It is said that the O.T. records the attempts of God’s people 
to advance beyond the primitive. In fact, the strivings and stories of 
the Chosen people of God are very much to the liking of our adtvasis. 
They not only understand them, but they enjoy the message of the 
Did Testament that leads them to Christ. 

2. Eight panels evoke O.T. scenes; Creation, the Fall, the Ark of 
Noah, the Sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, Joseph sold to the merchants 

y his brothers, the Ten Commandments given by God to Moses, 
the Crossing of the Red sea, and the Victory of David over Goliath. 

3. The iron-grills portray events and people taking us nearer to 
I^hrist: annuntiation by the Angel to Mary. etc. 

4. At the rear of the Church, there is a small room with a carved 
loor, depicting the parables of Christ’s love for sinners: the Prodigal 
5on, the Lost Sheep, the Good Samaritan, and the Sinful Woman at 
the feet of Christ. This means that we have to reconcile ourselves with 
3ur neighbour before going into the House of the Father. 

W. The Aisles: Christ's Words and Deeds 

1. Wall-paintings (to the right): Christ, the Revealer of God’s 
oving plan of salvation.— Christ, the Guru, showing the Way of 
Jalvation. 

2. lron~grilh (to the left): Christ, the one who went about doing 
ood (Wedding at Cana). — The Tempest. — The ten lepers. — The 
Jhnd man. The miracle of the loaves. — The resurrection of Lazarus. 

3. Glass-paintings: Ten glass-paintings, each expressing a simple 
nessage for life. “Pray always, work hard, cooperate with all, help 
he poor, and you will be happy !’’ 

4. The walls of the Church are decorated with musical instru- 
nents, bows and arrows, and agricultural implements, that create a 
tomely atmosphere in the minds of the aboriginals. 

/. The Tomer: Memorial to the Ancestors 

T^e tower is an imitation of a Menhir, with a Choudhri-Guinat 
: bell-shaped dome), under which a Khatru-sXone is placed in memory 
^ the ancestors. A flag on top of the tower indicates the sacredness 
■ the place. 

Sometimes, instead of the small Khatru-%Xonz, stone-slabs are raised 
ar remembrance of important persons, or of people who have died 
iddenly. According to the adivasis’ observation of Nature, plants 
nd trws perish and animals die, but stone is not affected by time, 
ince they believe in after-life, they want to find a secure place for the 
'fleering soul after death. So, thanks to some rites performed by 
Bhagat, the wandering soul enters into the Khatru, or the stone-slab; 
f^i-jay pache, Khambhaman, Bhagat Jiv vale, i.e. “After death, the 
(hagat forms the J/v-soul in the memorial stone,” 



V, Th* Sanctuary 

1. The Altar: Memorial to Christ’s Death and Resurrection 

a) Right below the tower, but inside the Sanctury, the main Kharribha 
is the Altar, the Memorial of Christ’s death and resurrection; Symboli- 
cally, the Paschal Lamb' and the Rising Sun are carved on the pillars 
of the Altar. 

b) Around the Altar, the leaders of the various villages have laid 
27 slabs, representing 27 Christian Communities. They have chosen 
their own symbols for the stone-slabs, such as ; the sun, the moon, the 
stars, mountains, rivers, deer, birds, bullocks, the cross. ... 

i. The village-slabs are prayer-stones: for the ancestors; for those 
who now are struggling in life; for those who will rise in Christ. 

ii. Besides, as in Ex 24, 4 the stone-slabs remind the people of a 
Covenant. Thus, on 31st July, 1979, the elders of the 27 villages pro- 
mised to be faithful to the Lord Jesus, and prayed for his blessings. 
Each village leader promised to bring his villagers in pilgrimage to the 
Church once a year, each on a different Sunday. 

2. The Dome: God, the Mysterious Power 

Many Primitive people believe in the existence of an overwhelming, 
unique, and supernatural Power, “pervading even the empty spaces 
of the skies”. So, above the big Crucifix of savan wood, there is an 
empty dome, without paintings or designs, a symbol of God’s presence 
“ even in the empty spaces of the skies”. 

3. The Cross:. Christ’s Sacrifice 

Christ’s sacrifice is superior to the sacrifices of primitive people. 
The blood of bulls and goats is useless (cf. Hcb 10, 4); but the sacrifices 
of old make adivasis understand better the saving power of Christ’s 
sacrifice on the Cross. 

4. Sides of the Sanctuary : The Tree is Sacred 

The forest gives much to the adivasis; shelter, shade, wood, food, 
and life. So, it is quite natural for them, to attribute divine powers 
to some trees. They will often place at the foot of a tree small clay- 
horses of Rajapantha, to implore his protection and to thank him. 

Thus, the sides of the Sanctuary are embellished with two trees of 
sham (black-wood): 

a) Christ, the Tree of Life, the Cross, with flowers, leaves and 
fruits carved on the tree (11 feet high); 

b) The Tree of Evil, with dry leaves and branches, and the Serpent 
carved on the tree, to the left of the Sanctuary. 

5. The Tabernacle 

To the left of the Sanctuary is the Tabernacle, like a small ark, 
based on two deer-shaped pillars. The door leading to the Sacristy 
has carvings on it: the miracle of the loaves, the Last Supper, and a 
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group of men holding each others’ hands to show that the £ircharist 
is the Sacrament of Unity. 

6. Mary, Mother of the Adivasis 

For the Aboriginals, the Mata or Mother has a special power 
to protect from epidemics, to cure maladies and to secure bumper crops. 

To the right of the Sanctuary, there is a statue of Mary. She is 
seated on the floor, happy and serene with the Child Jesus in her lap. 
Her face radiates peace and love. The Child shows deep joy and 
security in his Mother’s lap. 

VI. The Risen Christ 

High up, at the back of the Church, an iron-grill of the Risen 
Christ gives to ail hope for a New Life. All the children who wander 
in the Forest of Sin are called back to him. They will for ever be with 
Christ, the “First Vasavo”, the New Adam. The true Khatru, the living 
stone, is Christ (1 Pet 2, 4). No more wandering. 

In Brief 

The tribals are involved in such intimacy with Nature, that they 
realize the truth of Life in God. Their deep intuition into the Mysteries 
of Nature makes them reach the Supernatural. It is a source of joy 
for the leaders of the local communities to find in their culture the 
seeds of the Gospel; yet they do realize that certain ways in their life 
must be healed, ennobled and perfected by Christ, the “First Vasavo”. 

I. Galdos, S.J. 


African Eucharistic Prayers 


With over 50 million Catholics and an impressive annual growth 
of nearly 5%, with its rich output in Christian art and a wealth of 
folkloric dance, and with the human and spiritual depth that accrues 
from a long history of suffering, the African Church is naturally led 
more and more to express its thanksgiving in African cultural patterns. 
A recent issue of the African Ecclesial Review^ gives a critical analysis 
of the “All-Africa Eucharistic Prayer”, first published in 1970.* Al- 
ready that very year a Tanzanian theologian. Fr B. Kaholwe, had offered 
some criticism of the prayer, while congratulating its author for having 
attempted “to break new ground in making a proper African liturgical 
prayer”.* By 1973 a slightly revised version of the prayer was avail- 
able, and three other anaphorae with a more local orientation were 
published: one in Kenya, one in Tanzania and one in Uganda. All 

1. Eugene, Uzuawu. “The ‘All-Africa Eucharistic Prayer’ — A Critique”, 
in AFER 21/6 (1979), pp. 338-347. 

2. ATER 12/2 (1970), pp. 144-146. 

3. Ibid., pp. 367-370. 
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arc t»aed on =th« traditional prayers of African religions and the basic 
of Afncan cuiture, but structured in accordance with 
the central meaning of the Christian anaphora. In 1975 we read of 
a Zairian Eucharistic prayer,* presented as a development of the 
second Eucharistic prayer of the Roman Missal — which indeed 
demands to be filled in with local or temporal variations, Tfijs prayer 
gave a great importance to the theme of the Word of God and 
its creative function. 

While promising to present soon a Nigerian Anaphora. Fr 
Eugene Uzukwu, in the article mentioned above,® makes a deeper 
theological analysis and critique of the All-Africa Eucharistic Prayer 
of 1970, which he considers “a great move towards the right direction”. 
The prayer is quite short — 76 small lines. Uzukwu explains its 
Structure, made up of eight elements, as follows; 

1. Two initial addresses to Gody a “Gathering for Communion”, 
both containing references to the festive and thankful communion meal: 
“Here is your food ! Here is your drink !” 

2. The Thanksgiving, in the form of a litany, stressing the gifts 
of life, freedom and peace with a refrain repeated by the congregation: 
“We thank you.” Uzukwu misses here the emphasis of African reli- 
gions on God’s creative activity in the land, the sea, the moon and the 
stars.® 

3. The Epiclesis, with a consecratory invocation to the Father 
asking him to send the Spirit to enliven the gifts, and a prayer for fruitful 
communion. 

4. The Institution Narrative, having as the people’s response: “It 
is the Body !”, “It is the Blood !” 

5. The Acclamation: “Hail, Hail, Hail ! Death, Resurrection and 
Return. May happiness come !” 

6. The Anamnesis is addressed directly to the Lord, in whom the 
various aspects of the Paschal Mystery arc personified: (Crucifixion, 
Resurrection and Life, Ascension, “Spirit Medicine of Life”). 

7. The Intercessions, close to the Roman text, but wherein Jesus 
is said to be “anoined with the Medicine of Life”. 

8. The following Doxology, addressed to Christ: 

And you our prayer. 

Prayer of (he long-distant past; 

You ancient Word, spoken by the Father; 

You whose breath is the Spirit; 

Prayer of the ancestors. 

You are spoken now. Amen 1 

The bishops of Africa, no less than the priests and the laity, 
accept the responsibility for “making the liturgy”. Thus, in one of 
the conclusions of the 1976 Triennial Study Conference of AMECEA,^ 

4. AFER 17/3 (15>75), pp. 218-219. 

5. Cf. note 1. 

6. Ibid., p. 343. 

7. Association of the Members of the Episcopal Conferences of Eastern 
Africa — Kenya, Malawi, Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia. 
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the bishops are mindful of the responsibility they have by reason of 
their ordination to be “governors, promoters and guardians of the 
entire liturgical life in the Church committed to them”.* They also 
recall the words of the S. Congregation for Divine Worship that “It 
is their duty to guide, direct, stimulate and sometimes correct, but 
always to be shining examples in carrying out the genuine renewal of 
the Liturgy”.” Conscious of this duty and of the need to prepare for 
it, the Bishops commit themselves “to study, research, consultation, 
implementation and evaluation” in “the fields of Sacraments and new 
Eucharistic prayers”.'® 

We end this note by mentioning two more areas of concern in 
the fields of liturgical-theological reflection in Africa today. Fr 
Mpongo Mpoto of Zaire warns of the danger of over-verbalization 
in liturgy, forgetting thereby the other aspects of liturgical expression; 

As expressions of the Church, liturgical celebrations include all cultural 
elements. They use gestures and mimic as language. Every liturgical cele- 
bration is therefore by nature a mimic-dramatic action and includes in its full 
expression word, gesture, dance, cultural and social elements, all of which 
form part of human communication ... A liturgy made indigenous through 
full use of human expression is undoubtedly one of the ways at our disposal 
for an in-depth evangelization of our world.” 

More recently L. Magesa of Tanzania has called attention to the 
Justice dimension of Christian liturgy.*” The epiclesis of the Spirit 
in the liturgy is not a call for him to transform only the ritual elements, 
but the whole face of the earth. In this we take a risk because this call 
involves us. Hence the basis for ecumenical agreements on the 
Eucharist in Africa should not be sought so much in common modes 
of expression, ancient or modern, but in “our concrete history and 
what the Holy Scriptures are saying to us. Ecumenism in Eastern 
Africa demands and must be intertwined with prophecy.”'® 

The Church at large can ill afford to ignore the new creations of 
African liturgical life. Beyond the quest for inculturation there is 
the larger question of sharing insights on our common faith across 
the cultural and geographical divisions of the KathoUke. In this age 
so marked by inter-continental communication, no local Church can 
afford to be insular, and no authentic Christian expression should be 
ignored. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 


8. Vatican II, Christus Dominui, n. 15. 

9. “Third Instruction” of September 5th, 1970. Already in 1969 ihe S. 
Conwegation had st7essed the need for “new creation”: “In a really renewed liturgy 
we mail not be content with texts translated from another language. New crea- 
tions will be needed” (cf. Notitiae (44 1969), p. 9). The congregation rightly stresses 
the need d solid research for this creative task. 

10. See the “Conclusions” of the 1976 AMECEA Triennial Study Conference 
in AFER 18/5 (1976), p. 250. 

11. “Evangelization et liturgie", in Telema 2 (July-October 1976), p. 14. 

12. “Eucha^i Unity and Justice in Eastern Africa Today”, in AFER 21/2 
1969). pp, 90^. 
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Saered Scripture 

St Paul and his Epistles. A New In- 
troduction. By Hubert RICHARDS. 
London, Darton, l^ngman and Todd, 1979. 
Pp. vii.152. £ 2.50. 

This is an ideal book for beginners. 
The style is simple and direct, the exposi- 
tion methodical and clear. The intro- 
ductory chapter, “In Praise of Paul”, 
begins with a well-known quotation from 
St Chrysostom putting forth several rea- 
sons why the writings of St Paul should 
appeal to all. Each of the next seven 
chapters introduces one or several letters, 
with picturesque titles: A Postcard to 
Philemon; Jitters in Salonika (1-2 Thess); 
Goings-on in Corinth (1-2 Cor); Thank 
You, Lydia and Co. (Phil); To the Celts, 
and a Fair Copy (Gal and Rom); Letters 
from Jail (Col and Eph); To the Clergy 
(1-2 Tim and Tit). 

Richards succeeds in giving the reader 
a picture of Paul, the real man, the 
apostle who bases his exhortations on 
theological motivations, and who be- 
queaths to his churches a rich spirituality 
relevant for all times. The author not 
only brings the beginner into a first con- 
tact with Paul, he also shows him how to 
read the letters of Paul and discover a 
deep meaning beneath the surface of the 
text. This he does more particularly by 
means of frequent quotations from the 
letters. Quotations are taken from JB or 
Alan T. Dale’s translation of the New 
Testament Aew World', occasionally 
Richards gives his own translation or 
paraphrases the text. Comments on 
some of the more important texts prove 
helpful also. Two examples may be 
given. Referring to Phil 3, 20f Richards 
notes; “ Christians are not to think of 
themselves as holding passports for hea- 
ven; their passport is from heaven, com- 
missioning them to live the life of heaven 
in this world” (p. 83). Concerning Phil 
3, 6-1 1 he informs the reader that in his 
own rendering of the passage he has 
tried to bring out not only the rhythmical 
pattern of the passage but also its deep 
meaning. Then he comments: “Jesus, 
the Man for Others, is presented as the 
antithesis of Adam, the Man for Himself. 


Both created in the image of God, one 
tried to exploit that prerogative for hii 
own advantage, the other more truly 
showed whose son he was by his humility. 
By hiding his glory, he gave himself away, 
as God does. The extent of his self- 
emptying must be judged from the fact 
that he was willing to die as slaves died — 
as even Paul the Roman citizen could not 
be forced to die . . .” (p. 78f). Inevitably, 
at times one m lydisa^ee withtheauthor’s 
interpretation, but this docs not prevent 
one from acknowledging the great merit 
of the work in general. 

Galatians and Romans are treated to- 
gether. This has some advantages as it 
brings out easily the parallelism arising 
from an important common theme; how- 
ever, it has perhaps also its disadvantages 
in so far as it niay eclipse the individual 
character of each letter, and could create 
the impression that Rom is but a kind of 
duplicate, or “a fair copy” of Gal. 

Since the book is meant to be an “Intro- 
duction”, the author wisely abstains from 
mentioning critical problems which might 
prove more of a hindrance than a help for 
beginners. A few footnotes mention 
passages where scholars detect two or 
more letters fused into one. 1 wonder 
whether such remarks might not more 
profitably be omitted since they could 
demand an explanation as to how or 
why someone would have tampered with 
the text. This remark applies more parti- 
cularly to what the author says concern- 
ing Rom 9-11 (in the body of the text), 
viz. that Paul himself has inserted into 
his letter to the Church at R^e some 
sort of a sermon or treatise which he had 
prepared for another occasion (p. 108f). 

The sub-title of the book reads “A New 
Introduction”. The Introduction may 
be called ‘new’ in so far as it differs from 
the classical type of ‘introductions’, mainly 
by bringing the reader into direct oodtaCL. 
with the text itself by means of quottiXBtoL 1 
Though the method may not be altogether . 
new, the presentation surely is original 
and succeeds in bringing the reader into 
personal contact with Paul, the man, and 
in that manner fosters in him a desire to 
get familiar with the teaching of the 
Apostle. 


J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 
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A PMtwti! GiiWe to the ^e. Ed tod 
by George J. DYER. Ouhlin, Gijl and 
Macmiiian., 1979. Pp. 142. £ 2.7S. 


The book is a collection of articles by 
well-known AiuCTican Catholic scholars — 
the articles were first publishw as a 
special issue of Chicago Studies. The 
opening article by J. J. Collins deals with 
“Methods and Presuppositions of Biblicai 
Sdiolarship” which are underlying the 
next six studies. These are: History as 
the Revelation of God in the Pentateuch, 
by C. Stuhimueller; The Understanding of 
Revelation in Prophecy and wisdom, by 
R. E. Murphy; Eschatology, by G. W. 
MacRae; Jesus the Lord, by J. A. Fitz- 
myer; Church and Ministiy, by D. J. 
Harrington; The Bible and the Preacher, 
by W. Carroll. 

The editor tells us that the purpose of 
the book is "to give an overview of con- 
temporary scholarship in these several 
fields and to encourage us to further 
study of our own. The text is in question 
and answer format for two reasons. We 
hope that the questions will serve as a 
ready reference to the material under dis- 
cussion. We also felt that they would 
allow the authors to address with a high 
degree of precision many of the problems 
with obvious pastoral implications.” 
Opinions may differ as to the expediency 
of the queslion-and-answer meftod. 
There seems to be something artificial in 
the presentation, almost turning the 
various sections into so many encyclopae- 
dia-entries. However, this impression 
may be no more than a matter of taste. 
In any case the reader will find here some 
excellent expositions about topics which 
are of real interest today. 

J, VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


Mary In the New Testament. A Colla- 
borative Assessment by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Scholars. Edited by 
Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer and John Reomann, 
Bangalore, Theological Publications in 
India, 1979. Pp. xii-323. Rs 15. 

neological Publications in India must 
be thanked for bringing out at a very 
modest cost this Indian edition of an im- 
portant book on Mary in the New Testa- 
ment by an ecunaenical team of biblical 
scholars. We refer our readers to the 
review of the original edition published 
recently in our columns (cf VioyAjvOTi, 
March 1980, pp. 145-146). The book 
will not only he useful in seminaries but 
will Mp to foster ecumenical under- 
standing in a field where it has often been 
lacking. J.D. 


UberatioH Christohgy 

Jesus Christ Liberator. A Critical 
Christology for our Time. By Leonardo 
Boff, O.F.M. MaryknoU, New Ydrk, 
Orbis Books, 1978. Pp. 323. $ 9.95. 

The original Brazilian edition of this 
book appeared in 1972. This is worth 
noting because Latin American Libera- 
tion Theology has been reproached in its 
early stage for having a weak Christo- 
logical basis. This is in fact one of the 
early works of Christology produced by 
that theological current; many have 
followed thereafter. For the English 
edition now under review Boff has added 
a long Epilogue (pp. 264-295) in which 
his stand on the function and scope of 
liberation theology becomes much more 
explicit, especially with regard to socio- 
analytical thought. The Preface to this 
edition explains that the political circurn- 
stances obtaining at the time of the ori- 
ginal publication prevented full expre,s- 
sion of his thought, which benow comple- 
ments, showing even more clearly the 
liberation dimension of the life, message 
and activity of the historical Jesus. 

Boff does not think that Liberation 
Cluistology needs to be in complete rup- 
ture with the past. Admitting that his 
study depends heavily on foreign theo- 
logical literature of European origin, he 
sees the Latin American dimension of his 
work as consisting in the context in which 
the N.T. itself and the most recent CJiristo- 
loglcai thinking of Europe arc re-read and 
interpreted (p. 43). On the one hand, 
Boff lays — rightly — heavy stress on the 
humanity of Jesus: his originality, his 
good sense, his creative imagination, his 
championing of liberty and his mission 
to overcome all human alienation; on the 
other hand, he does not fight shy of the 
divinity of Jesus, of a fair and objective 
discussion of the merits and shortcomings 
of the Chaicedonian formulation, and of 
a theological reflection on the mystery of 
the “hypostatic union" (in which he 
depends much on K. Rahner). While he 
insists that a return to the Jesus of history 
is imperative if Christianity is to be made 
relevant to the Latin American context, 
bis “Jesusology” is not set in opposition 
to a “Christology”. The Christ of faith 
/> the Jesus of history transformed by 
being raised by the Father. Following 
sound contemporary exegesis, Boff traces 
the process horn the implicit Christology 
of Jesus’ own awareness and testimony 
to the explicit Christology issuing from 
the Church’s faith-interpretation, in apos- 
tolic times arid thereafter. The cons- 
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cioumess of Jesus was essentially filial; 
the C%orcii expUcikted the mystery of 
his person in terms of ‘Son of Ctkl'. 
Bolf Inclines, with other Chilstolo^sts 
tmtay, to attribute to the apostolic Church 
the me of alt Christolpgical titles about 
Jesus, *800 of Man’ included; but this 
does not undermine th^t validity. What 
it d^ show is that the faith-interpretation 
of the apostolic Church — and a fortiori 
of the later tradition — is conditioned by 
thought-patterns of a particular culture, 
n new situations the Church has the 
duty to express the same faith in a fresh 
way. Boif attempts to do this in the 
context of the Latin American situation, 
insisting that the knowledge of Christ is 
np knowledge unless it is applied to life. 
At the same time he clearly recognises 
that a preoccupation with liberation does 
not form the only light in which Jesus can 
be seen; bis discussion is valuable also 
for those whose approach to Christ is 
determined by other factors. 

The book deserves a large audience 
within and beyond the confines of libera- 
tion theology ; it will also serve as a good 
basis for Christological reflection and dis- 
cussion at various levels, professional and 
otherwise. J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Jesus before Christianity. By Albert 
Nolan. Maryknoll, New York, Orbis 
Books, 1978. Pp. 156. $ 5.95. 

One common trait of all Liberation 
Christology is its insistence on the his- 
torical Jesus as immediate source of 
relevance to present world situations, 
especially in the Third World. The 
author of this volume, a Dominican in 
South Africa, notes that there is no point 
trying to make Jesus relevant ; what needs 
to be done is to show that he is so emi- 
nently fitted because the world in which he 
'ived was besieged with the same problems 
as is ours today. Jesus' response to these 
problems paves the way for and inspires 
the Christian response. A first chapter 
exposes briefly the present world scene, 
leaving it to the reader to discover for 
himself, as he reads on, how supremely 
relevant to it is the Jesus of history. 

What follows is a discription of the 
human ‘project’ of Jesus, vividly situated 
in the circumstances, social, economic, 
political and religious of his time. What 
was Jesus’ intention and what did he do ? 
How did he react to persons and groups, 
to situations and ideologies ? Nolan 
stresses Jesus’ compassion, his healing 
ministry and his forgiveness. He .shows 
that the originality of Jesus coasists in 
his understanding of the Kingdom of God 
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vidiich he preadies. This sets him in 
opposition to all accepted standards; 
against mon^, pr^ige and power. He 
upsets all values with his message of soli- 
darity and of liberation from all oppressive 
structures. Hence tte confrontation with 
the religious and political authorities 
which brought him to a violent death. 

The portpiit is unmistakably clear and 
convincing, as it shows the deep involve- 
ment of Jesus in the real problems of his 
time. The man portrayed here is a far 
cry from many later portraits, and the 
author’s lucid but calm style helps to 
enhance it. Admittedly some guess- 
work enters here and there into the recons- 
truction (“probably”, “perhaps”, “must 
have been”), though Nolan is careful to 
note it and uses the tools of modern 
exegesis to get at the historical Jesus. 
One may, however, ask whether he is not 
overcofident in the efforts at finding the 
Jesus of history, divested of the Christ of 
faith, and whether in the process he does 
not sometimes underestimate the former. 
The New Testament surely witnesses to 
both, but hardly allows to draw a clear 
line between the two. Nolan’s interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ claim to authority, to give 
one example, may appear reductionist; 
he thinks it futile to sp^ulate on the con- 
sciousness of Jesus. He notes that his 
book “can be read and is designed to be 
'read without faith” (p. 1 ), in the sense 
that faith is not its starling point though 
it may, hopefully, be its conclusion. The 
last chapter of the book leads in fact to 
the recognition of the divinity of Jesus, 
through his resurrection. The resurrec- 
tion, however, is treated very succinctly, 
as already belonging beyond history. 
And the question remains whether the 
light of faith originating from it does not 
allow us, or force us at times, to throw 
added light on the historical Jesus him- 
self. ■ J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Christ: Liberation of the World Today. 
By Charles MassASKi. New York, Alba 
House, 1978. Pp. xi'312. $ 6.95. 

This book belongs to a quite different 
context from those just reviewed and, in 
spite of the title, is not a Liberation 
Christology in the sense which the expres- 
s’on has taken in reccot yeirs in tlv; con 
text of the third world, Latin America 
especially. The author is a Benedictine 
monk of the Abbey of Sainte-Marie in 
Paris. The book is not an enquiry into 
the Jesus of history, his life and action, 
his attitudes and conflicts; it places itself 
directly within the faith-vision of a far- 
evolved ecclesial tradition. Nor is it a 
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dogmAtic treatmAnt of the salviflc etrat 
that took place io Jesus Christ (the ‘objec- 
tive’ xedempition of classical termittolt^). 
but rather of its application to men 
through subjective redemption. This 
point of view is of course legitimate in 
Itself ; yet the method will appear to many 
too aprioristic and deductive. One misses 
here the link between the event and its 
faith-interpretation. 

This is not to say that the author is not 
concerned with relevance to our present 
world. In fact his study opens with an 
analysis of the modern world — its pro- 
gress and r^ression, its hunger for God — 
much inspit^ by the Vatican 11 Pastoral 
Constitution, Gaudium el Spes. From 
there he proceeds to show that Jesus 
Christ means liberation for this world: 
liberation from spiritual death; liberation 
of the human person, of intelligence and 
liberty, of love; liberation from concupis- 
cence, from physical death and suffering; 
iinally, liberation of temporal values and 
of earlhly tasks. The scope of the book 
is broad enough; yet it remains uncon- 
vincing in method and disappointing in 
content. The author seems little in 
touch with present theological trends 
(many references to French authors arc 
somewhat outdated); and less, perhaps, 
with the way in which the modern world 
experiences its need for liberation. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Meditations on Jesus 

Jesus of Nazareth. By Jos - Combi.in. 
MaryknoU, New York, Orhis Books, 1979. 
Pp. 167. $ 4.95. 

Sent from the Father. By Jose Comb- 
l.l\. Maryknoll, New York, Orbis BooksI 
Dublin, GUI and Macmillan, 1979. Pp. 
115. $ 3.95. £ 2.70. 

The Wurfa of both little volumes quotes 
Dom Helder Camara saying: “Jos j Comb- 
lin is a living example of the committed 
theologian . . . (He) has made a deci- 
sive contribution to Northeast Brazil, to 
Latin America, and to the world.” Ex- 
pelled from Brazil in 1972, he is now 
teaching at the Ci^tholic University of 
Chile. The two books on Jesus are pre- 
sented in their subtitles as “Meditations”: 
the first as “Meditations on his Huma- 
nity”, the second as “Meditations on the 
Fourth Gospel”. Both witness to the 
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preoccupations of i^n Araeiricaa ite- 
ration Theology of wbidi ComNia has 
been an early protagonist, -Both are 

searching in the Gospel -for file human 
side and personality of the pre-Eastn 
Jesus. Omblin notes that the human 
personality of Jesus appears in a different 
light in the Synoptics and in John’s 
Gospd; hence the two volumes. He 
nevertheless believes that John's Gospel 
too reveals much of Jesus’ pre->Easter 
condition. Above all he thinks that, as 
the faith of the disciples had to ascend 
from Jesus’ humanity during the years 
of their companionship with him, to his 
divine condition through their Easter 
experience, so too it is important that our 
faith today should dwell first on Jesus the 
man lest we should have a distorted view 
of his divinity. The first volume shows 
Jesus the man, his freedom, his message of 
brotherhood, his relation to the Father, 
his hope and his mission. The second 
concentrates on the mission from the 
Father. Both arc simple and accessible 
to all, though based on sound exegetical 
study; both give a vivid picture of Jesus, 
and of the demands he makes on those 
who would continue his mission. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Jesus the Stranger. By Joseph G. 
Dondf-rs. Dublin. Gill and Macmillan, 
1979. Pp. 290. £ 3.95. 

This book by a Dutch theologian, pro- 
fessor at the University of Nairobi, claims 
not to be a book of meditations written 
by the author, though a lot of meditation 
has gone into its making. More interest- 
ingly, it is a book of sermons, and of 
sermons prepared with and by the congre- 
gation of the University Chapel. The 
sermons contain many valuable insights 
into the life and teaching of Jesus, as they 
apply to life-situations today, especially 
in the context of the Third World, and 
specifically of Africa. The point of the 
title is that Jesus often remains a stranger 
to us, because we fail to recognize his true 
humanity in his and in our own life. The 
message of the sermons is always fresh 
and vital. Uncomfortable truths are told, 
which should stir us out of our compla- 
cency. It may not be possible to preach 
these sermons as they are, for their style 
and layout are unusual and inimitable; 
but their substance will greatly help to 
relate preaching to life. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 
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Iff This Issue 

“Small is beautiful”, if anywhere, should ^Pflpi^man hlmsdf. 
We celebrated last year the International Year of the C3iild, but the 
message should not be lost once the celebration is over. Nor is thfc 
message only about and for children, but for all of us. In an article 
entitled “Man the Born Child”, Fr A. P. Dominic renews for us 
the message of childhood. He shows that there is and remains a 
child in every man; that this is not only a human need but also 
one inspired m us by God himself so that we might be his children, 
Jesus’ attitude towards the little ones reveals God’s own regard for 
them, for to such belongs the Kingdom of Heaven. Paradoxically, 
man’s task is to become a child; but this is the hardest lesson for 
him to learn. 


In the second instalment of his article on “Formation of Religious 
and Service of the Poor”, Fr J. Velamkunnel offers suggestions for a 
new orientation of religious training in the context of North India. 
How can we help young religious men and women to integrate 
themselves among the masses, to cultivate a spiritual life that will 
support their apostolate among them ? Real and prolonged exposure 
to people and their problems is required to counteract the enclosed 
atmosphere of formation houses. Experience should be acquired with 
adults as against the prevalent orientation to work among children. 
Above all, a spiritual life must be fostered which will find its 
nourishment in real life-situations and in commitment to the people. 

Many tensions arising in the ministry have their source in what 
Fr J. Currie calls the conflict of two mentalities. He describes them 
as the Closed Mentality and the Open Mentality and shows that their 
encounter, if it manifests a spiritual crisis, is primarily a pastoral 
problem. The solution ahead does not lie in deciding which is right 
and which is wrong, but in “Searching for the Mind of Christ” 
in an attitude of faith that is able to embrace and yet to transcend 
both. 


Fr G. Gonsalves and Sr Gladys D’Souza contrast “The Word 
of God and the Word of the Ads”. They show how radically opposed 
to the Gospel values is the message that continuously comes to us 
from the Jidvertisement business of our consumerist society. Un- 
consciously we are being subjected to great pressure from a value 
system that generates an unjust social order. How do we react ? 


Man the Born Child 


A. Paul Dominic, SJ. 


Small is Beautiful 

A n economist who has studied economics as if people mattered, 
has made a profoundly Christian statement: “I have no doubt 
that it is possible to give a new direction to technological 
development, a direction that will lead it back to the real needs of 
man, and that also means: to the actual size of man. Man is 
small, and therefore, small is beautiful.”^ These words may well 
provide inspiration for a much needed emphasis on the small Stature 
of man in present-day Christian thought. God is essentially hofy, 
i.e., utterly transcendent and completely apart from anything sinful 
or merely finite; whereas man is weak physically and morally, which 
is expressed by the word flesh (ba&ar) in the Bible. Faced with God, 
man cannot but feel small; 

Yahweh, what is man, that you should notice him ? 

A human being, that you should think about him ?” (Ps 144: 3). 

Aware of God’s knowledge, man is bound to abase himself like 
Job confessing: 

I have been holding forth on matters I cannot understand, 
on marvels beyond me and my knowledge (Jb 42:3b). 

Man is so small in every way that the smallest things in life are 
outside his control (cf. Lk 12:25-26). That is human . experience. 
And yet man’s smallness is beautiful by the very fact that it is part 
of his nature. In the references above, man discovers that his small- 
ness is crowned with divine splendour (cf. Ps 8: 5), favour (cf. Jb 42; 
7-9) and providence (cf. Lk 12:27-29). Even the most terrifying 
aspect of the smallness of man that is seen in death opens the way 
to greatness through hope. That is how a psalmist prays faced with 
tl^e shortness of his life: 

Tell me, Yahweh, when my end will be, 
how many days are allowed roe, 
show me how frail I am. 


So tell me. Lord, what can I expect ? 
My hope is in you (Ps 39: 4, 7). 


1. E F. Schumacher, Small Is Beautiful (New Delhi, 1978), p. 148. 
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The most beautiful aspect of the »naUites& Jof uiaa- is his (^HSXSsa 
trust ih God: , 

Yohweh, my heart has ao lofty ambkioEis, 

My eyes dp not look too high. 

Enough for me to keep my soul tranquil and quiet, 
like a child in its mother's arms, 

as cmitent as a child that has been weaned (Ps 131; 1-2). 

Smallness is characteristic of man in different ways all throu|h 
the seven ages of life, from the age of the child onwards, but the 
loveliness of the smallness of man shows itself particularly in the 
child. 

The Child in Man 

Man is not only born a child but remains a child more or less 
all through his life. Though old age in its weakness is identified as 
second childhood, all ages of man bear some marks of childhood. 
All grown-ups were once children, and continue to be children in 
some way or other as they carry within them the vestiges of their 
childhood. "The child is father of the man”, in the words of W. 
Wordsworth, and so, we may add, the child survives in the mM. 
There is an element of the child in all men. R. Tagore’s intuition 
was jjerfect: “Man is a born child.”® What the poets said in a 
telling, though elusive, manner, common people have said in their 
own way without knowing it; and psychiatrists have now given a 
structure to it in Transactional Analysis. According to their view, 
man has different ego-states, i.c., systems of feelings expressed in 
corresponding behavioural patterns; and these ego-states are three in 
number, called Parent, Adult and Child according as one acts like 
one’s own parents, or like an autonomous person able to decide bn 
objective data, or like the little boy or girl one has been. Of these 
three psychological realities, the Parent is the weakest, the Adult 
is less easily dispossessed, and the Child seems to be almost unyielding. 
Surely man is much more of a Child than he imagines. The proper 
function of the Child is regulation of the function of the Parent and 
the Adult, so that it may enjoy itself most. That is why “the Child 
is in many ways the most valuable part of the personality, and can 
contribute to the individual’s life exactly what an actual child can 
contribute to family life: charm, pleasure, and creativity.”* 


2. W. Wordsworth, My Heart Leaps Up. 

3. R. Tagore, Stray Birds, n. 25. 

4. E. Berne, Games People Play (London, 1968), pp. 25-26; cf. also id., 
Trtmactkml Analysis in Psychotherapy (New York, 1975), p. 47. 
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Human Need to be Children 

There is therefore a real human need for all to be children. 
The expression of the need will vary among people. It need not be 
the same as that of the little girl of eight who said frankly; “I’d like 
to be little again, because then 1 wouldn’t have to go to school." 
But the need to be children is basically among all. J. Vanier was 
not being particularly romantic when he said in an address to a 
group of major superiors of religious: “. . . all of us in our heart 
of hearts are little children, though we may cover it up. We are 
little children, and we are deeply in need of love, each one of us.’’^ 
We can understand men who, wearied with what they see around the 
world, feel the need to play once more like children rolling in the 
lawns or romping in the dunes. The success story of Carot, the famous 
landscape painter, is revealing; beyond wanting to be a child, he 
prayed daily that God might make him see nature with the eyes of a 
child. Is it possible that men do not know better than they did as 
children and that they merely know more ? The mysterious superiority 
of children over elders is the subtle theme of the children’s story, 
The little Prince, that can be appreciated fully only by the elders: 
Who would dispute with the Little Prince, as he says in a voice that 
rings true: “Only the children know whaL they are looking for’’ ?® 
One would be surprised to find similar thoughts in the writings of a 
mystic like Julian of Norwich. "I understand no status in this 
life”, she writes, “to be more noble than childhood with its feebleness, 
and its failure of strength and intellect.”’ 

Divine Need to be Children 

The factual experience of the need of men to be children is not 
just nostalgia, much less sheer regression. It is part of our better 
feelings. If men have known this intuitively and expressed this 
inarticulately, Jesus has confirmed this knowingly and explained this 
plainly enough. He has revealed that the spontaneous urge of human 
nature in this instance is a genuine expression of the gracious intention 
of God in our regard. He has made known to men that their 
human need to be children is also a divine need. In other words 
God has imprinted this need in men, intending this to serve in their 
relationship to God. Before Jesus taught this, he lived it. When 
God became man, he was born a child. Contemplating the mystery 
at Bethlehem, one may make bold to think that there was a divine 
iveed for God to become not just a man, but a child. Incarnation 

5. J. Vanier, Followers of Jesus (Bombay, 1975), pp. 63-64. 

6. A DE Saint-Exopery, The Little Prince (London, 1974), p. 73. 

7. Julian of Norwich, RevelatU/ns of Divine Love (New York, 1977), p. 199. 
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strictly needs no human birth, but only human flesh. The Word 
however became flesh with the flesh of a child; and the divine child 
^ew to maturity in the manner of every child. What is the specific 
mystery of the childhood of Jesus ? There is a specific mystery of 
his death on the cross that is part of the total mystery of incarnation. 
The hymn in Philippians delineates the mystery in all its poignancy: 
having divested himself of the status of glory that belongs to him, 
he becomes as all men are, only to reach the lowest depth of 
humiliation by death on a cross (cf. Ph 2:7-8). The mystery of the 
death of the cross is the mystery of the depth of kenosis. Incarnation, 
however, is not only kenosis but epiphany. As Jesus was made visible 
in the flesh of the new born baby (cf. 1 Tm 3:16), the angels 
proclaimed the glory of God on the earth (cf. Lk 2:9-14). In the 
face of the child shone “the glory that is his as the only Son of the 
F&thei, full of grace and iruth” (Jn l;14b). A human child now 
bort “the image of the unseen God" (Col 1:15), and revealed the 
marvellous grace of God (cf. Tt 2:11) as he grew up (cf. Lk 2:40). 
Surely the medium of the child became iisclf the message of God. 
This, perhaps, is the specific mystery of the childhood of Jesus, If 
God became a child, the stale of childhood must be godly and 
in all likelihood must open a pathway to God. 

Jesus and the Children 

This certainly was the mind of Jesus. He taught this in no 
uncertain terms to his disciples, on occasion. One occasion is reported 
by all the three Synoptics. Mark writes in his lively style: 

People were bringing little children to him, for him to touch them. The 
disciples turned them away, but when Jesus saw this he was indignarit and 
said to them: “Let the little children come to me; do not stop them; for it is 
to such as these that the kingdom of God belongs. I tell you solemnly, 
anyone who does not welcome the kingdom of God like a little child will never 
enter it.” Then he put his arms round them, laid his hands on them and 
gave them his blessing (Mk 10: 13-16). 

This most lovely incident brings home to us a precious revelation 
through the combined word and deed of Jesus. Whatever might be 
the reason for the disciples’ action, whether it was their concern for 
Jesus on the way to the Passion or their idea of Jesus as someone 
more than a scribe, the sharp reaction of Jesus — aganakteo (to be 
indignant) is used only here — indicated that something of fundamental 
importance was at stake. He wanted his disciples to know the truth 
about the kingdom of God: it belongs to children and to such as 
the children. These words are as astonishing as refreshing, disclosing 
thereby his divinity as his words, better than his works, do ! While 
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the Jewish tradition .considers the children bebw the age of the Law, 
Jesus boks upon them as the first inheritors of the kit^dom of Gtod, 
because only they can call, or rather can be taught to call, God 
‘Abba’ with a spontaneous feeling of security in his immense love. 
He promises admittance into the heavenly kingdom to grown-ups 
only if they are like children. Lest any doubt should linger in the 
minds of his disciples, he holds out a threat of exclusion from the 
kingdom for those who do not behave like children in welcoming it. 
Finally he confirms his word of revelation about children by his 
action: he warmly embraces them and blesses them. 

A word must be said in passing about what Jesus’ fondness for 
children should mean for moderns. Today the rich world needs to 
learn how to welcome children and love them. It is not a question 
of having more children, but of an attitude worthy of them. The 
U.N.O. has specified, in its charter of Rights of the Child, that 
children have a right to affection, love and understanding. But an 
enormous number of children are isolated, oppressed and often 
ill-treated all over the world, and not only in the under-developed 
countries. In the developed countries well-fed children experience the 
trauma of rejection, because their parents consider them more of a 
burden than a joy. An English mother has said that children under 
the age of three are the targets of physical abuse of patents, angry 
with each other because of the marital accident of a baby ! In 
America every year a million children lose the love of one or the 
other parent because of divorce. In India child-labour desecrates 
the hearts of millions of children so employed. In Africa and parts 
of West Asia female children suffer from the painful practice of 
ritual genital mutilation.** Has the International Year of the Child 
given children entrance into our heart, as we see Jesus himself drawing 
children to himself ? 

Jesus speaks of the right of children’s entry into heaven on 
another occasion. His disciples ask him, perhaps after a dispute 
among themselves (cf. Mk 9:33, 34): “Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven ?’’ Jesus responds by calling a little child and 
setting him in front of them, as he makes himself clear: “I tell you 
solemnly, unless you change and become like little children you will 
never enter the kingdom of heaven. And so, the one who makes 
himself as little as this little child is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven’’ (Mt 18:3-4). The first part of the statement, which is 
closely related to Mk 10:15, seen already, does not answer the 

8. Himmat, September 7, 1979, p. 17; German News, August 30, 1979, pp, 8-9; 
The Hindu, November 2, 1979, p. 7; Indian Express, November 3, 1979, p. 8. 
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question who is the greatest; this answer is given in the second; part. 
But it points to what is even more fundamental : becoming like chtldrea 
is the very condition of admission into heavrai. This incideidElly 
implies the children’s right of entering heaven, which is in fact the 
basis of the whole argument in Jesus’ answer. All this Jefeusi meant 
to say in one simple revealing gesture when he held out a diild 
before his disciples in answer to their question. He was answering 
them by way of parable:® the greatest in the kingdom of heaven 
is like this child. When he found them bewildered by his wordless 
parable, as they were always slow to understand parables (cf. Mk 
4:13-14), only then perhaps he spoke out his thought which was only 
to confound them all the more. Surely it was too simple to be 
grasped and too truthful to be believed ! But “God waits for man 
to regain his childhood in wisdom’’.*® 

Jesus has made the child teach us a fundamental revelation. 
The child is a compelling and untiring teacher. It teaches persuasively 
but unobtrusively by the charm of its being itself. For instance, 
the story is told of how a chance remark innocently made aloud 
by a child in the course of a routine traditional devotion led to its 
meaningful renewal. No doubt the child has an uncanny way of 
getting to the core of things. The child is always and everywhere 
a living parable anyone can understand, if one has eyes to see and 
ears to hear ! The cartoonist Schulz has created his Peanuts on this 
principle.** All those who have cared to love children in such a way 
that they cared to return their love, know this. Children each elders 
some;hing without meaning to teach anything. However, they teach 
only as they are taught. In this context it is enlightening to know 
that the Rights of the Child recognised by the U.N.O. include 
opportunities and facilities for the growth of the child not only 
physically and mentally, but also morally and spiiitually. Modern 
missionaries have known success in reaching out to the illiterate and 
de-christianised parents precisely through the education and catechesis 
of their children. 

Children Belong to the Kingdom of God 

What Jesus has said about children in relation to the kingdom 
of heaven reveals that they belong to the sphere of the divine in a 
unique manner. They are the ones, perhaps, who are most alive and 
in whom therefore God displays his glory. God is in the children 

9. Compare the parable spoken in answer to the question: “Who is my 
neighbour ?” (Lk 10: 29). 

10. R. Tagore, op. cit., n. 300. 

11. Cf. R. L. Short, The Pansies of Peanuts (New York, 1974), p. 18. 
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who play metfily blind-man’s buff and proudly ducks and drakes. 
Wherever they are, whether in the house or kindergarten or play- 
ground, there is, what someone has called, God’s music. Parents 
caring to look deeply into the eyes of the children will discover 
one day or other the mystery of the infinite and the beyond. An 
Indian photo-journalist, T. S. Satyan by name, who has held an 
exhibition of his photographs of Indian children in U.N.O. head- 
quarters, has said that Indians view children as divine incarnations. 
To turn from children with a frown is certainly not to know what 
heaven, the kingdom of God, is. Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom 
of God implies and includes the privileged status of children there, 
as their angels in heaven are continually in the presence of God 
(cf. Mt 18:10b). 

Being so very close to God, children have the virtue of reverence 
innate in them. Their reverence manifests itself in their humble 
eagerness to be taught by God. The very fact of their coming to 
Jesus is the proof that they are drawn by his Father (cf. Jn 6:44). 
So Jesus accepts them in the name of his Father and proclaims his 
gospel to them. Once Jesus rejoiced over this privilege of the children 
as he addressed his Father: “I bless you, Father, Lord of heaven and 
of earth, for hiding these things from the learned and the clever 
and revealing them to mere children. Yes, Father, for that is what 
it pleased you to do" (Mt 1 1 : 25-26). Simple children surely enjoy 
the gift of discovering the surrounding mystery: “discovering . . .first, 
things; then the wonder of things; then the wonder of words for 
things and words for people; and then the symbols that express that 
which cannot be expressed.”*- That is why one psalmist could 
exclaim to God: 

Above the heavens is your majesty chanted 

by the mouths of children, babes in arms (Ps 8: 1-2). 

In a surprising and sublime way this actually came true in the 
life of Jesus at least twice: first, when the babies of Bethlehem 
confessed his name by shedding their blood at the hands of Herod 
(cf. Mt 2:16), and second, when the children of Jerusalem hailed him 
as the Messiah before his passover (cf. Mt 21:15-16). 

In this context an answer suggests itself to the question of why 
Jesus speaks of the mystery of the kingdom of heaven in parables. 
The grown-ups fail to grasp the meaning of the parables. They will 
listen and listen again, but not understand and will see and see 
again, but not perceive, as Jesus himself says recalling the words of 
Isaiah (cf. Mt 13: 13-15). But the children will understand the 


12. E. Farrell, Prayer Is a Hunger (London, 1978), p. 72. 
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parables ! As children alotte are disposed to receive the knowledge 
of the kingdom, Jesus speaks to them in a way they can understand 
by means of fascinating illustrations. Someone has said charmingly: 
“The good news is addressed to the imagination.'*^® If so, it is 
children who can receive the gospel, as they do their thinking with 
imagination. By the power of imagination they harmonize the in- 
visible and visible world and visualize them in their unity. So they 
appreciate and grasp the imaginative parables that express the heavenly 
reality in vivid images. 

Children Show the Way 

Jesus not only speaks of the children as belonging to the kingdom 
of God, but also in a way identifies them with it. Because children 
belong to the kingdom Jesus welcomes them to his presence: “Let 
the little children come to me; do not stop them” (Mk 10:14). 
Going beyond this, he even identifies them with himself and his 
Father and therefore with the kingdom itself: “Anyone who welcomes 
one of the little children in my name, welcomes me; and anyone 
who welcomes me welcomes not me but the one who sent me” 
(Mk 9 : 37). So children stand for the kingdom of God. The Lucan 
passage dealing with Jesus and the children (Lk 18:15-17), parallel to 
Mk 10:13-16 but placed in a different context, may serve as a 
forceful additional answer to the question when the kingdom is to 
come, asked in the previous chapter (cf. Lk 17: 20).'^ The kingdom 
is not going to dawn with observable signs, for it is already there 
and it is none other than the world of the little children. Surely 
with the children we can go as high as the kingdom of heaven and 
feel nearer to God’s intentions. But understanding the human world 
of children is itself not easy. It is a closed world for most grown-ups 
as The Little Prince so clearly brings out. So how much hidden 
from us must the heavenly world of children be ! One aspect how- 
ever is apparent enough: since the kingdom of heaven has been 
revealed to us by Jesus as the world of children, smallness and 
littleness must be heavenly characteristics ! No wonder then that 
God is not adult enough for our world come of age ! That is why 
we have the temptation “to shorten his ways, to force his hand, to 
direct, measure and regulate his view, and even his love, and to do 
violence to God”.'^ But if little children in their spontaneity act 
differently, what are their characteristic ways of acting ? Since Jesus 
has warned adults that they would find themselves out of the kingdom 

13. J. Carroll, Prayer from mere fVe Are (Ohio, 1970), p. 91. 

14. Cf. The Jerome Biblical Commentary, 44: 128. 

15. L. Boros, God Is With Vs (London 1973), p. 147. 
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of heaven unless they become like little children, how are we to 
enter the world of children ? How does their smallness become 
for us too an active sign of belonging to God ? How can their 
natural dependence enter into our own relationship to God ? What 
are their other distinctive and specific qualities that can shape our 
life in God ? What is it that makes us children before God ? 

The answers to these questions should be in a way obvious. 
At any rate Jesus does not expatiate on how to become children 
in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. In his conversation with 
Nicodemus he makes this his teaching even more obscure; “unless a 
man is born from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God” 
(Jn 3:3). When the nocturnal disciple expresses twice his puzzlement 
over the saying, Jesus wonders that Nicodemus should fail to 
understand his teaching. He then confronts him: “If you do not 
believe me when I speak about things in this world, how are you 
going to believe me when I speak to you about heavenly things ?” 
(Jn 3:12). In whatever way this may be understood, it seems to be 
beyond doubt that Jesus considers his condition for entry into the 
kingdom simple enough to understand. In the other instance, his 
teaching on our need to become children was in a way made clearer 
by his demonstration of a child. Those who care to listen to him, 
understand him literally and repeat him verbatim. They are not all 
cloistered nuns like St Then'se of Lisieux. Men like R. Voillaumc 
and J. Vanier, very much involved in life, have echoed the words of 
Jesus on becoming like children with a persuasion that is astonishing: 
and people have been drawn by them as can be seen by the success 
of a simple author like C. Carretto.'® So we too shall do well to 
look at children and learn from them how we can become like them 
and make our way to the kingdom of God. 

Becoming Children Ourselves 

Children are small in every way. Their smallness must become 
in some way or other a dimension of us, if we are to become little 
children in accordance with the declared will of Jesus. Because of 
their smallness, children are in a complete state of dependence on 
others. Men outgrow this state of childhood but not completely: 
for mutual inter-dependence written into the law of their nature 
nurtures human existence (Gn 2:18). Men need to accept this life-long 
dependence, like children, graciously and gratefully. There is another 
dimension of dependence which is the same for all; and that is the 

16. Cf. R. VoiLLAUME, Brothers of Men (London and New Jersey, 1973) 
pp. 100-105; J. Vanier, op. cit., p. 14; C. Carretto, In Search of the Bf rand (Bombay,, 
1975), pp. 11-14, 74-79. 
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fundamental dependence on |God. Children’s dependence on guardians 
is nothing compared to everyone’s existential dependence on God. 
This universal dependence on God shows especially in the frailty of 
human life: 

Were he to recall his breath ’■ 

to draw his breathing back into hinaself, 
things of flesh would perish all together, 
and man would return to dust (3b 34; 14-15). 

But he takes no pleasure in the extinction of the living; for his 
intention in creation is that all may continue to live (cf. Ws 1:13-14). 
He is indeed our father in whom we exist (cf. Ac 17 ; 28) and by 
whom we subsist (cf. Dt 32:6). As for frail children in relation to 
their father, our dependence on God must become a source of thiill 
and a mattei of pride. A psalmist says this knowingly: 

As tenderly as a father treats his children, 
so Yahweh treats those who fear him; 
he knows what we are made of, 
he remembers we are dust (Ps 103: 13-14). 

Our genuine littleness therefore is out forte. There is every 
reason to say that we need not make ourselves litlle but only 
recognize ourselves so, for we are indeed existentially litlle. It is 
therefore a matter of becoming what we are. This, however, involves 
the realization that little as we are, we are all children of God 

(cf. Ac 17:28); for, with his breath as he creates new life, he also 

renews life (cf. Ps 104 ; 30 ). Such an insight was the inspiration of the 
psalmist to pray; 

If my father and mother desert me, 

Yahweh will care for me still (Ps 27; 10). 

What has been said in the previous paragiaph may be expressed 
in other words: all human existence, for all its frailty, or peihaps 
more correctly in its veiy frailty, testifies to the love of the Creatoi. 

If any further proof is needed, we need only look at the child; for 

“every child comes with the message that God is not yet discouraged 
of man”,*’ as R. Tagore has said. The conviction of this fundamental 
truth of our existence establishes the properly essential relationship 
with God. It generates prime trustfulness that consists in nothing 
less than the certainty of being absolutely and effectively loved by 
God. This ‘trusting to love’ is the characteristic simplicity of the 
child.** Jesus instils this spirit in his disciples in a natural way. 
He asks them to cast away all cares, as their Father in heaven 
himself cares about them. Man’s anxiety about food and clothing 

17. R. Tagore, op. cit., n. 77. 

18. Cf. J. PiEPER, About Love (Chicago, 1974), p. 31. 
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cannot overwhelm his life, as life, coming from God, means for moie 
than mere sustenance and vesture. Furthei, man cannot satisfy even 
his minimum warns with all his worrying. On the contrary, the 
birds of the ait that do not labour are fed by God. The flowers 
of the field that do not work are clothed by God. Man surely is 
worth much more than the birds and the flowers; and therefore 
how much more will God look after him ! (cf. Lk 12: 22-30). It is 
worth observing that in the passage referred to, God is Father only 
for people and not for other living things. The whole argument 
leads us to the experience of ‘trusting to love', the love of the Father 
who knows our needs, and who provides for nature itself. Jesus 
not only teaches his disciples this spirit, but trains them in it. 
Once he sends them out to heal and preach without provision; and 
they learn for themselves that God does not leave them in want 
(cf. Lk 22; 35). Jesus wants the simplicity of ‘trusting to love’ to be 
the souice of any particular request made to God. Starting from the 
earthly father’s love which seeks to fulfil the exact wishes of children, 
Jesus draws the conclusion: “If you, then, who are evil, know how 
to give your children what is good, how much more will your 
Father in heaven give good things to those who ask him !’’ (Mt 7:11). 
Therefore by the trust we repose in God, we become like little 
children, in fact his very children. 

Growth too is a characteristic of children. It is a sign of their 

living. We are to become children in this way too. “Man is a 

born child, his power is in the power of growth. The power of 
growth is innate in man. That is why he keeps growing mentally 
even after he stops growing physically. Semper idem cannot possibly 
be the ideal motto of man, as he never reaches the point of no 
further growth. This is most especially true in the spiritual life 
which begins, and remains ever on the ascent and never ends. 

By the gift of faith culminating in baptism we aie incorporated into 

Christ (e/.v Clirixtoii) and we are born to a new life in Christ 
{en Christo) (cf. Rm 6:4), which is so new that it can be called a 
new creation (cf. 2 Co 5:17). In the process, we grow so much 
in union with him (sumphutoi), like the branch giafted on a tree 
(cf. Rm 6:5), that we now belong to him (cf. 2 Co 10:7), living 
not with our own life but with the life of Christ in us (cf. Ga 2; 20). 
This new life of Christ in us is sustained by the communion with 
the body and blood of Christ (d. 1 Co 10:16), until, knowing the 
love of Christ, which is beyond all knowledge, we are filled with the 
utter fulness of God (cf. Ep 3:19). This will happen ultimately when 


19. R. Tagore, op. cii., n. 25. 
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Christ “will transfigure these wretched bodies of ours into copies of 
his glorious body” (Ph 3: 21). In this sense we are now ever emcrgtng 
to the maturity of our unique real self in Christ that will become 
manifest in heaven, so that here on earth we remain growing children 
wholly turned to the future that is final and glorious. , 

An essential aspect of growth is openness, which is so very 
charming in children. Jesus draws our attention to this when he 
speaks of welcoming the kingdom of God like a little child (cf. Mk 
10:15). This spirit of openness is the meaning of the paradoxical 
saying of Jesus: “Anyone who has will be given more, and he will 
have more than enough” (Mt 13:12). Its occurrence at the end of 
the parable of the talents (cf. Mt 25:14-30), as also of the pounds 
(cf. Lk 19:11-26), is not so self-explanatory (cf. Lk 19:25). Luke 
perhaps makes it most clear by his introductory line: “So take care 
how you hear” (Lk 8:18). Those who receive the gift of God 
with an open heart come closer to God and in a way become 
worthy of him. All those who accept the Word, the foremost gift of 
God, receive also the power to become children of God, according 
to the testimony of St John (cf. Jn 1:12). Becoming children, they 
are “hungry for nothing but milk” (1 P 2:2): that is to say, 
they long to progress in the knowledge of the truth of Christ. They 
progress to the extent of their docility in relationship to God. 
They exercise this spirit concretely like the boy Jesus (Cf. Lk 2:46), 
when they are eager to question, and at the same time ready to 
listen to, those who hold the place of God. Sometimes, by the very 
spontaneity and intuition of their questions they get to the heart of 
the matter and astound the elders. Surely “Wisdom has been proved 
right by all her children” (Lk 7:35), as Jesus himself says. Among 
them St Therese of the Child Jesus has pride of place. With the 
heart of the child she grasped in a surprising way how divine justice 
squares with divine love: “It is because he is just he is compassionate, 
and merciful, long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy.”®” Being a 
child to the core, she could penetrate the mystery of childhood 
in the teaching of JesuS, which is something that theologians have 
yet to discover in its depth. She formulated her “Little Way" from 
her simple, childlike reading of the scriptures and showed us how we 
can be taught by God (cf. Jn 6:45). 

When Jesus speaks about our becoming little children, obviously 
he has in mind our becoming childlike with all the admirable traits 
of children. However he has no mind to idealize children. He 


20. Cf. V. Johnson, Spiritual Childhood (London, 1977), p. 86. 
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knows full WeH thdr seamy side too. There is an instance of his 
referring to their petulancy (cf. Mt 11:16-19). There is another of 
his speaking about their falling astray (cf. Mt 18:6). Jesus certainly 
does not wish us to imitate children in their unseemly ways. But 
we carry the marks of moral vulnerability of children. How then 
can we become worthy children of the heavenly Father ? On our 
own we can do nothing. But God has given us, his children, the 
good hope that he will grant us repentance (cf. Ws 12:19b). In the 
story of the prodigal father (cf. Lk 15:11-32), the wayward son 
becomes the father’s child again when, on receiving the forgiving 
love of his father, he experiences genuine and complete repentance. 
It is said of the favourite daughter of St Thomas More, that she 
used to commit faults precisely to enjoy the love with which her 
father would forgive her. This opens the door to the real mystery: 
the mystery of the fatherhood of God. Even on the human level, 
the relation of childhood results from that of fatherhood. A fortiori, 
the mystery of our being children of God originates from the real 
mystery of the fatherhood of God. So when we fail God, we 
continue to be, or rather become once again, his children not so 
much by asking his pardon, but by receiving it. This spirit was part 
of the “Little Way’’ of St Th6r6se.*> The same spirit inspired a 
psalmist to pray thus in the name of sinful people: 

Where is your ardour, your might, 
the yearning of your inmost heart 7 
Do not let your compassion go unmoved, 
for you are our Father. 

For Abraham does not own us 
and Israel does not acknowledge us; 
you, Yahweh, yourself are our Father, 

Our Redeemer is your ancient name (ts 63: 15-16). 

Since the Fatherhood of God is the primary mystery which works 
in us and recreates us as children of God, we necessarily go through 
the process of a certain reversal of values. Jesus stands for a new 
world ever “destined to be a sign that is rejected” (Lk 2:34). 
Anyone desirous of entering his world has to reject his own stand 
and adopt new standards. He must undergo a thorough conversion. 
That is the meaning of the solemn words of Jesus: “Unless you 
change and become like little children” (Mt 18:3). The double 
condition emphasizes at once the absolute necessity and radical 
character of the conversion. Witnessing such a conversion to childlike 
faith on the part of a woman who could not have been much 
younger than himself, Jesus calls her “My daughter” (cf. Mk 5: 25-34). 

21. Cf. Agnes of Jesus (ed.). The Story of a Soul (Hertfordshire, 1973), 
pp. x-xi. 
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He looks upon his apostles as diildren and addresses them so because 
they are the ones whom he i'leads stowly to experience true conversion 
from their customary ways of thinking and behaving (cf. Mk 10: 23-25; 
Jn 13: 33). In fact he identifies them simply as the little ones (cf. 
Mt 10:42; 25:40, 45). Here we find sufficient indications pf how 
grown-ups can develop the spirit of children in themselves. 

By becoming children we gain a place in heaven. Heaven is the 
state of glory that God bestows on us, sharing with us his own 
glory. Heavenly glory may be defined as the public praise and honour 
bestowed by God himself. In other words, it is the supreme fulfil- 
ment of the desire that children have for recognition and appreciation 
of others. When Jesus bids us to set our hearts on the kingdom of 
heaven (cf. Lk 12: 31a), he equivalently asks us to long for the glory 
of heaven like children. We must therefore adopt the attitude of 
childlikeness which consists in so leading our life that we finally 
achieve glory, i.e., the acknowledgement by the heavenly Father who, 
in the presence of the whole creation, declares that it is glorious 
to be his children.^^ At the parousia the Father will reveal us, his 
children, in all our glory along with the glorious Christ (cf. Col 3:4). 
We believe what St John writes: 

. . .we are already the children of God 

but what we are to be in the future has not yet been revealed; 

all we know is, that when it is revealed 

we shall be like him 

because we shall see him as he really is (1 Jn 3: 2). 

I would venture a suggestion here without elaborating on it. 
Jesus’ words about becoming like little children are meant not only 
for individuals but also for groups and societies. They have a 
message definitely for the Church also. Once Jesus calls the group 
of his disciples “little flock”, and interestingly enough in the same 
breath assures them of the kingdom (cf. Lk 12:32). The Church 
too is a little flock and in its littleness must ever serve the world 
without presumption or prejudice, but with the certainty at the same 
time of inheriting the kingdom. Surely the parables of the mustard 
seed and the yeast (cf Mt 13:31-32, 33) are not without relevance 
here. 

Basis of our Childhood 

The real foundation for our becoming children is to be found 
in Jesus. Jesus was born of God himself (cf. Jn 1:13), and he 
wants us to be born from above (cf. Jn 3:3). God on his part 


22. Cf. J. PiEPER, op. dt., pp. 37-38. 
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chose us especially and intended us to become true images of Jews, 
so that he might be the eldest of his many children (cf. Rra 8 : 29). 
We are all now children of God in his beloved child Christ; and the 
proof is that God has sent the Spirit of Christ into our hearts that 
makes us cry out: “Abba, Father ?” (cf. Ga 4:6). 

Now the characteristic of Jesus in relation to his Father is 
that he was a child always. This is so obvious that it can escape 
our grasp. It is more fundamental than the relationship of chiidren 
to their parents. For one thing children become adults who can 
no longer relate to their parents as small children do. Jesus never 
became an adult in relation to his Father. He always remained a 
child. He was indeed a naive child when he began speaking about 
his Father. For instance the parable of the child-apprentice portrays 
him in that light: 

The Son can do nothing by himself; 

he can do only what he sees the Father doing: 

and whatever the Father does the Son does too. 

For the Father loves the Son 

and shows him everything he does himself (Jn 5: 19-20). 

In the manner of a child he often boasts of his Father in his 
confrontation with his opponents, as St John reports throughout his 
Gospel. At the very moment of his arrest he dares ask his disciples; 
“Do you think that I cannot appeal to my Father who would 
promptly seiul more than twelve legions of angels to my defence ?" 
(Mt 26: 53). 

Jesus' childlike relation to his Father is a faint human echo of 
his eternal generation as the Word of God. Jesus in his divine 
nature originates from the Father, without any dependence whatsoever, 
receiving his nature which is numerically identical with that of the Father. 
By generation therefore God the begotten is pure childhood just as 
God the begetter is perfect fatherhood. The perfection of the father- 
hood of God as such consists in the generation of the sole-begotten 
who subsists as the perfect expression of the Father’s substance, so 
that there can be none other like him; and consequently, the child- 
hood of the only-begotten is in itself perfect, without the necessity 
or even possibility of growing into adulthood. Jesus cannot but 
experience this his eternal, divine, childhood in his human life. His 
constant reference to his Father, even as an adult preacher, is an 
evidence of it: he has everything of the Father, from the Father. 
He does nothing on his own (cf. Jn 5: 30). He speaks the words 
and does the works of the Father. He always does what pleases 
the Father (cf. Jn 8 r 29). 
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His revelatioa that the kingdom of God belongs to little children 
is therefore based on his own childlike belonging to the Father. 
It is truly , God’s childlike word of love. F^r us human brings 
maturity means growth, and growth means necessarily odt^h^'ng 
our childhood and becoming independent. But for Jesus maturity is 
the actuation of an infinite ability to receive all the abundande of 
blessings that the Father wants to lavish on us. This ability of man, 
this fundamental openness which makes his being as a person, is best 
expressed, in relation to God, as childhood. In this our childhood, 
has Jesus left his own great childhood ? For someone has said: 
“The Great is a born child; when he dies he gives his great childhood 
to the world.”®® 

23. R. Tagore, op. cil., n. 125. 


Spiritual Life 

Courage to Obey. By Oatius Kanji- 
RAMUKIL, O.C.D. Alwaye, Pontifical 
Institute of Theology and Philosophy, 
1979. Pp. xvi-290. Rs 20. 

This doctoral dissertation is the first 
to investigate systematically the practice 
and the doctrine of obedience of St 
Teresa of Avila. It is based on a com- 
prehensive study of the written works of 
the Reformer of the Carmel, including 
her letters, and occasionally makes use 
of her oral teaching or other testimonies. 

The research is divided into two parts; 
first Teresa’s experience of obedience 
and her living of this virtue. This study 
begins with her life at home and her early 
religious life; the important chapters 2 
and 3 contemplate the mystic and found- 
ress in her twofold obedience to God 
and to the Church. Chapter 4 sheds 
light on her relations with her religious 
superiors during this period. The second 
part aims at giving a systematic exposi- 
tion of the Teresian doctrine of both 
obedience and authority. The first 
chapter of this part, which is the central 
chapter of the whole work, deals with 


the role of obedience in spiritual, ecclesial 
and religious life, after the model of 
Christ, The last chapter evolves the 
Teresian concept of authority, describes 
Teresa’s ideal of a superior and her own 
style of government, at once so human 
and so spiritual. 

One easily perceives the unusual im- 
portance of St Teresa’s example of, and 
teaching on, obedience, for, as a mystic, 
as a charismatic foundress and reformer, 
she struggled for unconditional faithful- 
ness both to God’s interior guidance 
and to those in the Church in whom she 
recognized Christ’s authority. She lived 
this obedience in the critical period of 
the Reformation and of the Tridentine 
renewal, vithich has some analogy with 
our period of crisis. For Teresa, as for 
Ignatius Loyola whose doctrine she 
knew, obedience is essential to religious 
life. 

This thesis is an excellent piece of 
research, including extensive references, 
indices and an abundant bibliography. 
A good number of original Spanish 
texts are quoted in the notes. 

O. GtLLEMAN, S.J, 



Formation of Religious and 
Service of the Poor 

IN THE CONTEXT OF NORTH INDIA 
(continued) 
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IV. Towards a New Orientation in Formation 

Having examined some of the drawbacks of the present formation 
of religious in India from the point of view of its social orientation, 
let us look into the possibilities for new directions in formation 
programmes. How can we provide a formation which is effectively 
turned to the poor people of India ? How can we help our young 
men and women to cultivate a spiritual life which will integrate and 
support the apostolate to the masses. How can we train them to 
become “contemplative in action” ? We would like to underscore 
here some elements of such a formation, and to propose certain 
formation mechanisms or structures embodying these goals. 

A. Formation outside Formation Houses 

Many genuine attempts are being made at re-working the old 
pattern of formation while preserving the traditional structure of 
formation houses. But often the new models tend basically to 
communicate the old values in a novel way, because the vision and 
determining factors have not been radically changed. The relevance 
of the present type of formation houses is evidently to be questioned. 
Even if it includes periodic exposure to the outside world — which 
happily is becoming more and more common — formation can still 
preserve an elitist value system. A large part of the time will have 
to be spent outside the houses, with people. Protracted periods of 
apostolic exposure must be followed by periods of reflection. This 
implies that the formation personnel and those in formation will 
spend a good amount of their time outside the traditional formation 
houses in a common search with people. Contact with people in their 
living conditions will give rise to new models of formation programmes 
and mechanisms. 
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B. Formation' through Expedience with the Poor^^ 

Formation must be intimately linked with experiences with people 
belonging to the masses of India. Spiritual and intellectual formation 
must be given in the context of people’s living conditions. ^This will 
help trainees to know and understand what people seek and suffer 
in their daily lives. In the Indian context, what they seek is human 
rights; what they suffer from is social injustice; what they lack is 
the basic necessities of life, such as food, shelter and clothing. 
Exposure to these should not be academic; we should enter with the 
people into a common search for a solution of their problems. This 
means some sort of participatory struggle along with them.^* 

The process of maturing in spiritual life — the vows, prayers, 
human relationships and community life — must integrate apostolic 
experiences. Many small problems of community life — small in 
themselves, but often magnified and made acute for lack of bigger 
problems in a self-enclosed atmosphere — will become gradually 
relativised. The cultivation of such values as self-sacrifice, poverty, 
detachment, etc., will be made easier if persons are exposed to people 
struggling, often heroically, under unbearable conditions. India offers 
such life-situations in abundance. A realistic knowledge of people 
derived from lived experience, will engender a Christian vision and 
shatter domestic “idols”, such as the glamour of fashionable clothes 
and the never satiated need for better food and greater comforts. 

The poor can teach us that we would be happier with fewer 
commodities (against consumerism); they could help us to become 
more radical in our spirit and practice of poverty (against individual- 

13. The following pages contain several insights drawn from various apostolic 
experiences with young religious in rural India, and also from a group-sharing by 
sisters at Navajyoti Niketan, Patna. This group, consisting of 13 sisters working 
in rural Bihar, were invited by the CRI Bihar unit to share their experiences with 
their superiors, at a meeting held on 19th November 1979. The author of this 
article is indebted to them and to many others for their sharing of experiences. 
Henceforth the meeting in Patna will be referred to as "NVJ Meeting”. 

14. A group of young religious was taken to a village for an apostolic 
experience with the poor. It was a Harijan village with glaring social injustices. 
The oppressor, as the Mukhia of the Panchayat, had political power over the village; 
as the biggest landowner in the area, he had economic power, too. He controlled 
the votes and the wage system. Two and a half Kg grain was the daily wage fixed 
by him. Anyone who refused to work was denied access to the village. Instances 
of social iifiustice began pouring in as classes on adult literacy advanced. Struck 
by the horror of the situation, the religious decided to help to change it. A leader- 
ship training was conducted for the villagers which led to their conscientization and 
eventually to the formation of a farmworkers union. Though this union had a 
premature death, the nucleus of the group grew into a bigger union. It was reported 
that within two years, the Harfians of 10/15 villages collectively voted against the 
Mukhia and defeated him in the panchayat election. Here is an instance of involve- 
ment in people's struggle leading to social change, and at the same time to the 
personal transformation of religious. 
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ism); they could teach us that sharing brings joy (asf in families); 
they could sensitise us to a more healthy attitude to the value of 
time and a greater availability to others (against our “over conscious- 
ness of time” and “preoccupation with efficiency”). They can give us 
a sense of the beauty of mother earth when in villages we are made 
to sit and sleep on the floor. 

Sometimes we hear questions like this; “Should my young sisters 
be like the destitutes of India ?” Those who raise such questions 
seem to see only one choice open to them: either the condition of 
the destitutes or the present elitist life-style. Perhaps the masses can 
help unlock a corner of our hearts and make us discover that 
“to be a religious in India is for me to share the life of ordinary 
women” — as one sister put it. The poor can teach us the difference 
between an unlimited quest for self-fulfilment and the joy of suffering 
for the survival of others. We can learn from them that our vow 
of chastity implies a self-less and unconditional love for others, a 
preferential love for those unloved in Indian society.^® Yahweh 
showed special love for the “anawims” of old ! When questioned by 
people as to the purpose of religious celibacy, we sometimes feel 
helpless to convey its meaning. Chastity is freedom to love un- 
conditionally and unselfishly as God loves; it demands from us a 
preferential love for those in Indian society who are rejected. What 
to think then of certain ways of experiencing God in the cosy 
atmosphere of small selective groups — raising alleluias “with joyful 
lips” — which often have no reference to the voiceless and emaciated 
lips of the marginalised section of our population ? If religious 
communities in India make this one of their principal quests, their 
experience of reality is very partial. Millions of people living a 
subhuman existence do have experiences, noble and worthy to be 
cherished. The God. who is present and encountered in elitist ex- 
perience is the same God who touches the masses. “He touched 
me; and I grew.” He is touching the untouchables of India, 
unnoticed by us. The vow of chastity has special relevance in the 
context of our preferential love and option for the poor. The God 
who emptied himself in the Garden of Olives and on the Cross is 
still emptying himself today in the lives of the oppressed people. 


15. A religious sister, working among the poor and living in dose identification 
with the people, disclosed the following experience. During the summer months, 
the people have to live on scanty food, often on leaves, roots and fruits gathered 
from the nearby jungle. Sometimes, the sister herself burst into tears for sheer 
hunger. She add^ that, when the paddy is harvested and the people have enough 
to eat, they fill her plate with rice. At such times, she is overcome with joy, seeing 
the happiness of the people. She would never think of exchanging this apostoli- 
cally rich life for any othw type of life offered in a regular convent. 
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We to whmn Jesus has been revealed must be io a positioa to 
experience the self-emptying of God in the lives of the poor and 
to hear the cry of his Son dying in the anguish of the helpless. 
Is dtis beyond our capacity ? Is not God calling Indian religious to 
such an experience, and through it, beckoning them to a deeper 
awareness of his presence among the masses ? ' 

C. Formation through Experience with Adults 

Involvement in the lives of adults is essential. This gives the 
young religious an opportunity to acquire a living knowledge of the 
anxieties, aspirations and joys of the adult world. Slowly people are 
recognised, from within their own cultural milieu, as beautiful. 
Many mechanisms can be devised for this exposure; conducting classes 
for adults, literacy programmes, social service programmes including 
the transformation of people’s value systems, adult catechesis, retreats 
for adults, etc. What is important is that the exposure must lead 
the young religious to involve themselves in the emotional and 
ideological world of adults, and not merely offer them opportunities 
for relief work. They must participate in activities which make them, 
not simply agents of charity, but of social change through ideological 
changes. They are not to be spectators of human tragedy but 
participants in people's struggles. This participation brings them out 
of the attitude of neutral observers, learners or cold bureaucrats, 
into that of persons truly committed to the cause of the poor, 
capable of taking a stand with them in conflict situations. This 
participatory role is essential for the transformation of their religious 
consciousness. 

The young men and women who enter the religious life often 
seem to go through a period of psychological “regression”, especially 
during the early part of formation. For some, this may even continue 
till the time of ordination or the final profession. In a few cases, 
perhaps, there had been no growth into adulthood before entry into 
the novitiate, and hence the process of maturing takes many painful 
years. In all cases, genuine growth must be fostered through contact 
with the adult world; this is the most important element of apostolic 
formation. If apostolic experiences are mostly with the children’s 
world, the young religious will remain in a prolonged state of 
adolescence. Growth into religious maturity will be fostered by 
apostolic challenges in a working situation, like helping adults to face 
their problems, answering questions thrown by adults regarding vows, 
prayer, etc., and articulating for them the purpose of religious life. 
In the process of such exposures the danger of introvert growth 
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in a community of adolescents is easily avoided. This approach to 
formation also offers better opportunities for sensitising young religious 
to the urgency of a mote radical existence. The method implies that 
the formation personnel enters with them into a process of reflection 
on their concrete life-experience. There will be a common search 
on behalf of the people and a sharing of life in depth. 

Through such exposure young religious will learn certain condi- 
tions required for an effective apostolate to the masses, such as a 
simple life-style to win acceptance with the ordinary people of rural 
India, and the adoption of the local culture. It is necessary to be 
patient with the slow rhythm of people’s life and of their growth 
in faith. Readiness to learn from them is an important aspect of 
inculturation and a way of respecting them. People will teach us the 
meaning of solidarity, it is they also who will show us what to do 
to help them to help themselves. 

D. Formation through Apostolic Prayer 

Often the experience of religious who enter village apostolate in a 
radical way is that the customary spiritual exercises — meditation at 
fixed hours, Mass, spiritual reading, rosary, examination of conscience 
and other exercises of piety — are found difficult and often meaning- 
less, and hence given up.^* The methods and techniques taught in the 
formation houses do not seem to work, as they were understood. 
Many struggle to be faithful to their prayer life; many give up 
prayer because it is not satisfying. Many others develop new ways 
of praying suited to the needs of the situation.'^ Quite a number 
adjust the apostolate to suit their traditional prayer life. In most 
cases, either the apostolate suffers or the dynamism of faith is 
deprived of its full flowering in prayer experience. Is there a way 
of forestalling such situations ? In other words, how can we train our 
young men and women in apostolic prayer ? Much time is spent on 
instructions on the nature and methods of prayer. Yet experience 
teaches us that conflicts arise between the “monastic type” of prayer 
learnt in the houses of formation and the needs of the apostolate 
in the field. Is it possible for us to create conditions during the 

16. Half of the group in the NVJ meeting confessed that they had given up 
the traditional methods of prayer taught in the formation house, as soon as they 
entered the rural apostolate. One seems to be still struggling to adjust her apos- 
toiate~to suit her old prayer-routine, while the others have discovered a prayer life 
suited to the apostolic demands of the village. 

17. Eight of thirteen sisters in the NVJ meeting observed that they have 
learnt to find God habitually in the apostolic experiences of their daily life. Five 
have Mass only thrice, twice or even once a month; yet they find their prayer life 
more meaningnil and richer now than when they were living the regular convent 
life. 
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period of forpiation whereby youEg religbus could be introduced to 
the experience of apostolic prayer ? 

Training people in apostolic prayer would mean that they are 
engaged in an apostolate of some kind or other. There is a close 
link between life-style and the experience of prayer.^* It is difficult 
to foster apostolic prayer in a “monastic type” of community set-up. 
Underscoring the importance of cultivating apostolic prayer from the 
early years of formation and its connection with person-centred 
activities, Bishop Saupin said; 

Another point which needs to be stressed concerns the pattern of our 
prayer-life. In living this type of life I have absolutely no doubt that the 
spiritual life grows, prayer life changes. The whole prayer pattern of those 
involved in the rural apostolate is not a dead Gospel, but the Gospel becomes 
alive in the lives of people. This is the prayer of the young people in the 
apostolate.” 

Again, in answer to the question, “What rhythm of prayer do you 
foresee for those engaged in the rural apostolate T\ he continued: 

The prayer life of those engaged in the rural apostolate comes out of the 
life of the people. If life is person-oriented, there is a felt need to pray, and 
prayer life becomes person-oriented. If a group is work-oriented, then prayer 
becomes an observance and we have the heresy of action where work is con- 
sidered prayer.” 

The pattern of prayer life cultivated in most formation houses 
is suited to a type of apostolic activity with a regular time-table. 
Many aids are provided for growing in a kind of prayer which can 
truly be called “monastic”. Let us take one example: the methods 
used for keeping the presence of God during the day. Ejaculatory 
prayers at fixed times, adjusting to the rhythm of bells in the 
community, intervals and visits to the Blessed Sacrament, periods of 
silence, awareness exercises such as getting attuned to the rhythmic 
movements of the body — these are some of the methods taught. 
There are other techniques devised to reach a level of familiarity 
with God. A person who has learnt these methods may outgrow 
them, or remain dependent on them. In the first case, once placed 
in a apostolic situation he will work things out for himself and 
grow in prayer experience. In the other case, he is likely, after some 

18. In the NVJ meeting it was noticed that most of those who have not yet 
found their way of praying in the village are those who continue to live in a tradi- 
tional convent set-up. These go out to the people at fixed times and return home 
after work. Those, on the contrary, who found prayer in the village a pleasant 
experience had a different life-style; sleeping in the families, sharing people’s food, 
travelling on foot or in buses, having a lay person as companion for the apostolate, 
etc. On the whole this group seems to have reached a deeper integration of life- 
style and spiritual life. 

19. Bishop Saupin, Key-Note Address, CRI General Assembly, 1979. 

20. Ibid. 
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«ffort8, to give up prayer, at least temporarily, and may even justify 
this in the name of his commitment to people. If on the pontrary 
the young reli^ous are trained in an apostolic context of life, and 

their attempts at growing in the presence of God are linked to 

hitman beings and experiences, the pattern of their prayer life will 

develop in a way which is more attuned to the demands of an 

apostolic life.^^ 

Religious whose life is people-centred grow in prayer through 
involvement in human life. Human experiences such as physical 
sufferings, hopelessness under oppressive conditions, struggle to obtain 
social justice, hunger, nakedness, being abandoned by families and 
associates, growth in human dignity, joys of married life, victory over 
sin, etc. — all these can become means of entering into the mystery 
of Christ dying and rising with the masses. Our involvement reaches 
to the depth of human beings in the measure in which we ourselves 
are rooted in God and open to the transcendent dimension of 
human existence. There is a difference between a life which is 
person-oriented®'* and one which is work-oriented, even if the work 
is for the good of the people. Both approaches set in motion 
distinct mental operations and attitudes which have their bearing on 
faith-experience. Here we see, from the point of view of the dynamics 
of faith, that service to the poor must go beyond structural analysis 
and help for economic growth. If it does not lead to an experience 
of transcendent love, action on behalf of the poor may as well be a 
means of releasing one’s inner constraints.®* 

E. Formation through Reshaping of Religious Concepts 

It has been mentioned that religious formation is loaded with 
value content. Young persons enter religious life with a partial 
understanding of these values, and with a commitment to the person 

21. A group of young religious in formation were taken out to villages for 
imostolic exposure to the poor. Within two weeks, all but one had discarded “prayer- 
life” as practised in the formation house. After a time, they began to search for 
new ways of praying because of their experience of emptiness and because prayer 
had become a fdt need for the apostolatc. 

22 . A large proportion of the sisters at the NVJ meeting revealed a “people- 
centred life”. It is interesting to note that most of those who claimed to experience 
God habitually through their apostolic involvement and to have developed a 
apostolic way of prayer, come from this group whose life is centred on people. 

23. It was noticeable at the NVJ meeting that, in spite of being often mis- 
understood by their communities or even superiors, the sisters did not manifest any 
bitterness. Conflicts between their apostolic vision and the demands of traditional 
community life had been resolved through a process of purification and a change 
of hearts, leading to a deeper acceptance of each other. One of the superiors 
remarked at the end : “So often we find that people working for the poor are em- 
bittered against the community or Church hierarchy. Instead of being agents of 
change in the attitude of (heir communities, they often become more and more 
alienated from the group. However, this group seems to be different.” 
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of Jesus, Durii% the years of formatioa they have to grow ia their 
commitmentt which often enough includes a re-education in their 
undef standing of values. Sometimes, there may arise conflicts between 
the traditional and the more recent understanding of those values. 

Certain qualities are traditionally accepted as Christian virtues 
befitting religious, and others are looked upon as unbecoming' to “good 
religious”, v.g.: compassion/critical distance, obedience/revolt, submis- 
sion/resistance, conformity/spirit of questioning. Evidently there are 
various shades of meaning to these concepts. Growth in sensitivity 
to the complexity of situations and a new understanding of the call 
of the Gospel can change a person’s vision, as also his value 
judgments regarding virtues. Take, for example, the virtue of com- 
passion towards those who suffer. Solace and relief offered to such 
persons is an aspect of Christian love. But those persons can be the 
victims of unavoidable calamities, or of the selfish designs of man 
against his brother. In the former case, compassion is certainly 
laudable; but the latter case may call for a love in deed, other than 
compassion. Relief work is easily understood as Christian action. 
But what about influencing the course of events and forestalling 
situations of misery ? The need to effect a change of heart deserves 
recognition. But what about bringing about structural changes in 
society to make a place in it for others ? Running schools and 
teaching children were and still are considered acts of Ipve. Could 
we confer the same respectability on education for political action 
and the conscientisation of the masses to obtain their human rights ? 
Running elite schools for non-Christians is readily considered a form 
of service of faith, and no one questions this seriously. Could we 
also consider involvement in social struggles a service of faith ? 
Perhaps unconsciously, new patterns of exercising charity in changing 
situations of human lives and cultures are not given adequate 
recognition. The education of adults to claim their rights in society 
by participating in the decision-making process, is understood as a 
virtue; but perhaps only with difficulty. For in the Church we are 
encouraged to have our decisions made for us by superiors, and 
we are taught that accepting their decisions is a virtue of high 
premium. Here we see how the way of educating .young religious 
in the spirit of the Institute results in the formation of a mental 
process which will affect the apostolate. Much religious instruction 
follows the so-called “indoctrinating” or “banking method”, as Paulo 
Freire calls it. New ways of exercising charity, new interpretations 
of the law of love, suited to contemporary needs and in line with the 
discoveries of social and behavioural sciences will have to be conferred 
“blessedness”. 
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Mis^onary zeal is another virtue which needs a new interprestation 
When a girt motivated by the desire of serving the sick enters tht 
novitiate, her understanding of service is likely to be in terms oi 
offering relief and comfort through curative rather than promOtivi 
and preventive medical services. Her missionary idealism is somewhat 
conditioned by her understanding of medical service. Similarly, when 
a boy enters the novitiate to preach Jesus Christ or to do mission 
work, his understanding of it may well be in terms of “establishin 
the Church” or “converting pagans”. He may be thrilled with the 
idea of serving the poor to show his love for Jesus; but his 
understanding of service may be in terms of relief work, not of 
conscientization and the struggle for social justice. Hence he will 
need re-education in the concepts of missionary zeal and love. 
Re-education will also be needed to give young religious a better 
grasp of current theological thinking and to help them integrate new 
forms of apostolate into their prayer life. 

Conclusion 

Religious formation is a process of preparing apostles to fulfil a 
specific mission in the world which cannot be deduced merely from 
theological premises. It is also to be determined in the context of 
a definite people and their concrete needs. We began this article by 
pointing to changes in theological perspectives which affect the nature 
of formation. We then proceeded to look at the social reality of 
India and tried to understand the power structure behind it. Against 
this background we analysed some features of contemporary religious 
formation in the North Indian context, and found it lacking in social 
orientation. We also noted that it alienates young religious from the 
poor and inserts them into an elite culture. Furthermore, we found 
that the formation imparted creates in them certain needs which can 
only be met in an elitist society, thereby conditioning future religious 
communities. Trends supportive of social alienation are set in opera- 
tion during the years of formation, which can only be fulfilled in 
communities of a similar type. We concluded by suggesting that, 
as part of our common search we draw upon experiments being 
conducted in different places in North India, for a new orientation 
to formation. Formation structures suited to the concrete situation 
of each place will have to be worked out in order to incarnate the 
values which have been proposed. Many more experiments need to be 
conducted and evaluated to evolve better mechanisms for religious 
formation. 



Searching for the Mind of 
Christ 

Joe Currie, S.J. 


1. A Pastoral Problem 

Some days before, I had left the theologate in Delhi to direct a 
community retreat in a large rural parish in north India. My stay 
there happened to coincide with the jubilee celebrations of the parish’s 
founder, who returned late the previous evening for the occasion. 
The following morning, after the Sunday liturgy, I found myself 
sitting next to the jubilarian on the church verandah (which he had 
built years before) as we witnessed a very impressive swagatam. 
Group after parish group tried to outdo one another in a series of 
colourful items that clearly demonstrated the parishioners’ genuine 
gratitude and warm affection for the elderly missionary. 

Toward the end of the programme, the Jubilarian, obviously 
touched and filled with nostalgia, leaned across and shook his head sadly. 

“Do you see this, Father ?’’ he began. “What wonderful people 
we have here. . .and good Christians, too ! But, do you know ? 

. . .Some of our young priests coming out of Delhi and Pune are 
destroying their simple faith. They get up in the pulpit and tell 
the people there is no hell. They even discourage them from saying 
the rosary. . . .By the way. Father, where do you come from ?” 

;(( <1 i(f 

It was a regional meeting, and a search for apostolic priorities 
was the main point on the agenda. The discussion, as such discus- 
sions tend to do, was eliciting more heat than light when one semi- 
narian rose to make a point. 

“Whatever be the goals we choose”, he began confidently, “we 
have to remember three things here.” He then went on to cite two 
principles from current missiology, but then faltered on the third. 
Much to his own embarrassment, and to the dismay of the older 
members of the group, he had to ask his classmate sitting next to him; 
“What was that third point that Father X, taught us this year ?” 
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A Sister who for years had worked with a village catechetical team 
shared with the members of a general assemWy of her congregation 
the pain and confusion she experienced when a young companion, 
for whom she had longed to join her in her work, arrived fresh from 
the novitiate and within a week’s time had passed judgment on the 
work of her life. 

“All that you have been doing here is old-fashioned and wrong”, 
was the quick and final verdict of the newcomer. 

* « * 

Not so tong ago, an older companion priest complained to me: 
“Somehow or other, our young priests who come out after training 
think that they know all the answers and have nothing to learn from 
the older generation. There is a barrier today that just did not exist 
some years ago. This is, of course, bad for the older generation, 
because we have to work out our apostolatc in isolation.” 

Compare this with the remark of a newly ordained priest, ju.st 
returned from six months of pastoral experience under a seasoned 
parish priest. “1 don’t think my guide was open to any suggestions 
that I tried to make. In fact, he seemed suspicious of any new thing. 

I got the impression that he didn’t much care for the ‘new’ theology, 
nor for us young priests coming out of theology.” 

* * 

The common denominator of all the above recollections and 
examples, I feel, is the obvious and growing tension between theology 
and ministry, which is proving to be a costly deterrent to our pastoral 
efforts. Our effectiveness as ministers of the Word and messengers 
of the Good News is being seriously diminished by our divided ideo- 
logies and theologies. Not only is the laity, which has been largely 
ignored and discounted in post-Vatican renewal efforts, growing 
restive, resistant and resentful, but we clergy and religious ourselves 
often present a picture of a confused and fragmented leadership. 
Persons come to be identified and labelled with positions, so that 
defending a particular point of view is tantamount to defending 
oneself, with all the attendant defensive behaviour involved in the 
latter. This is, in the last analysis, a pastoral problem, although 
it may indicate a spiritual crisis as well. 

Our primary task, as ministers of the Word, is to serve the faith, 
not this or that theology: and it will be a lived experience of faith, 
openly shared and reflected upon, that will help to bridge the gap — 
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by no means just a “getiffration” gap — between theology and ihinistry. 
For if it is possible to “theologise” without faith, it is equally possible 
to run an efficient parish, organise groups and teach and guide indi- 
viduals without faith. We may be good “professionals”, but no 
more, and this would be to deny our first vocation as qiinisters of 
the Word. Without faith, we go to the people with empty hands. 
With faith, and the openness and , courage and good will that 
go with it, we shall find the unity to bridge our differences (cf. Eph 4, 
5-6). 

Theology and ministry, like theory and praxis, are complemen- 
tary functions in our service of the faith, ideally stimulating and 
correcting each other. The gift of faith, or the experience of God’s 
power and presence within and around us, has a richness and a 
diversity that has constantly to be discovered and re-discovered. 
We do this in theology, bringing our minds to bear upon this faith, 
not just as a comprehensive system of thought passed on from one 
generation to another, but also as an event happening today. Hence, 
we discover our faith, too, in the midst of our experience of ministry, 
for it is precisely here that the Lord is to be found (Mt 25). But 
“praxis” is more than just doing or acting: it also includes reflecting 
upon and evaluating our role and function, to discern and discover 
the directions of God. 

It is here, in the area of reflection — theological reflection — 
that theology and ministry can hope to find a workable meeting 
ground. Against a backdrop of faith, which informs and inspires the 
process, theological reflection allows theology and experience to 
confront each other. The outcome could well be more than just 
human wisdom. Such a process, engaging the talents and experience 
of all concerned, could lead to a “wisdom taught by the Spirit”; 
in fact, the very “mind of Christ” (1 Cor 2, 13, 16). 

We need not be professional theologians to engage in such a 
reflection. Many in the ministry despair of reflecting theologically 
because “that’s for the experts”. They are like the saintly person 
I once knew, whose life had obviously been transformed by his love 
for the Scriptures, but who nonetheless confessed that he could not 
pray the Gospel properly because he was not a trained exegete 1 
A theological background may help us in the process — and most 
of us have that — but a faith-centred leflection is also open to the 
power of the Word to enlighten and to change. Moreover, the 
experience of ministry is a rich and essential ingredient of theological 
reflection, testing theological positions and avoiding the dangers of 
a sterile, ivory-tower theology. 
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The interplay of theology and ministry in the process of theo- 
logical reflection prevents us from identifying this or that position 
with the faith. It also keeps us from falling prey to the temptation 
— always dysfunctional for a minister of the Word — of taking 
ourselves too seriously, by putting our ideas and our work not only 
before those of others, but also before the wisdom and ways of the 
Lord. In so doing, we could squander grace by putting all sorts of 
obstacles in its way, and we could neutralise the good will and zeal 
of many a fellow-worker, not in the name of faith, but in promoting 
this or that ideology. And we might close ourselves, even though 
we pride ourselves on being “open”, to the possible invitations of 
the Lord, by failing to recognise him, whether in the insights and 
gropings of theologians, or in the most commonplace experience 
encountered in ministry. 

II, Conflicting Mentalities 

Two sorts of Christianity are in existence side by side at present (and 
perhaps in different forms they have always coexisted). The line between 
them transcends denomination as it transcends age, education or ecclesiastical 
status. The significant division in Christianity is not therefore between 
Churches but within them, and they are at war with one another. There are 
tots of possible labels for these two conditions, but perhaps the most apt 
would be ‘open' for the one and ‘closed’ for the other. Inevitably, each side 
claims to have God on its side, claims that Jesus was one of them, and that 
the Church has always backed it.’ 

This is by no means a fresh insight nor a new division. Segundo, 
while attempting to analyse the unconscious drives and effects of 
traditional pastoral practices in Latin America, studies the mentalities 
of the closed and the open, or “consumer”, societies.'* Dulles offers 
“models” of the Church, each with its own mentality, but stresses 
that no one model or mentality suffices to embrace the mystery of 
the Church.® A diversity of mentalities (theologies, perspectives, 
ideologies), therefore, we shall always have with us — conflicting or 
complementary, open or closed — call them what you will. But is 
there any way to make them work for us instead of against us ? 

What does seem worth reflecting upon in the essay quoted above, 
however, is the author’s view that “open” and “closed” sometimes 
cut across the more familiar labels, “progressive” and “conservative”: 
“How open is Hans Kiing ?” he asks. “How closed is Pope John 

1 . Clifford Lanolev, “Two Minds on the Matter”, ne Tablet, December 1 5th, 
1979, p. 1222. 

2. Juan Luis Segundo, The Hidden Motives of Pastoral Action, Orbis Books, 
New York, 1978. 

3. Avery Dulles, Models of the Church, New York, Doubleday and Co., 
1974. 
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Paul II ?” Is it possible for one to be as dogmatic (and tber^re as 
defensive) as the other ? Against the background of the pastoral 
proWem described above, it might be worthwhile to probe this 
question more deeply. 

Let us, then, take a closer look at these opposing (or comple- 
mentary) mentalities. By offering the following categories, I would 
not presume to be able to make water-tight compartments into which 
each of us could conveniently be placed. In fact, just the opposite 
is my intention, for I feel that such an examination will reveal how 
difficult (and perhaps unfair) it is to label one or other person. The 
contrasting views presented below, then, are intended rather to help 
us better to understand the tensions already described in order to 
come to grips with them and initiate a more fruitful dialogue between 
the two “mentalities”. It would be my hope that such a comparison 
would “foster the kind of pluralism that heals and unifies, rather 
than a pluralism that divides and destroys”.^ 


The “Closed” Mentality 

A. Favourite model ol 

The permanent and perfect institution, 
characterised by; 

a. Clarity, certainty and precision with 
regard to goals, plans and norms. 

b. Fixed values and thought patterns. 

c. Unity in uniformity, and so highly 
visible. 

d. Right and ready answers. 

B. Basic 

1. The Church is the means of salva- 
tion, serving primarily those who belong 
to it. 

2. Concern for quantitative universali- 
ty: increasing numbers. 

3. The Church is always the Irest place 
for .saving one’s soul. 


The “Open” Mentality 

Christian community 

The people of God, or the body of 
Christ, characterised by: 

a. Complexity, ambiguity and un- 
predictability; a certain “messiness” 
associated with organic growth. 

b. Continual searching: “drifting 
and sifting”. 

c. Unity in a subtle interplay of 
various parts and functions, and so 
not always apparent. 

d. More than one answer to most 
problems. 

Ecclesiology 

1. The Church is the sign of salva- 
tion, set up for all of mankind. 

2. Concern for quaiitative universa- 
lity; the “leaven”; the “little flock”. 

3. The human failings of the Church 
may in fact hinder some from observ- 

, ing the evangelical law of love. 


Through observance 
creed, code and cult. 


C. Community Functioning 
1. Membership 

of a uniform Through a diversity of functions 

within a shared common vision. 


4. Dulles, p. U. 
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2. Leadership 


a. From above with the leader holding 
a privileged position. 

b. Resptect founded on submission to 
authority. 


a. Functional, vvith the leader ^r* 
ceived by the group as best to serv 
its needs and goals. 

b. Respect grounded on mutua 
acceptance and accountability. 


3. Freedom 


To be controlled as suspect, for man is 
often overcome by a tendency toward 
evil. 


To be fostered and protected, since 
man (even with his tendency to .sin) 
has an inborn positive thrust towards 
God. 


4. Communication 


Mostly one-way: vertical and down- 
ward. 


Continued efforts toward two-way 
communication, horizontal as well a' 
vertical. 


5. Conflicts 

Most often, bad and to be avoided, as Can be healthy, and, if managed 

they endanger unity. correctly, can forge a stronger unity. 

6. Change 


In all but material things to be resisted Can be good and bad, depending 

as threatening the status quo. on the situation and the motives of 

the change agents. 


D. Basic Concern.; and Preoccupations 

1, Biggest Problem 

Secularism, atheism; anti-Christian People problems; poverty and 

environment. injustice. 

2. Best Solution 

Quality education and straightforward Struggle for ’justice at various 

evangelisation. levels. 

3. Attitude toward "Outsiders" 

Suspicious and cautious. Positive and cooperative. 

Just who is “open” and who “closed” is not always easy to judge, 
but one sure gauge would be a person’s willingness to share his own 
views and convictions. . .and to listen attentively to those of others, 
even and especially when they are considerably different from hJ. 
own. “We have talked, but we have not listened”, was the summary 
statement, I am told, describing one inter-religious “dialogue”. 
This might well sum up many a conversation between a so-called 
progressive and a conservative, or even between two progressives. 
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I have partidpated in a meeting where professionals trained in 
identifying and handling ^defensive behaviour in others lapsed into a 
highly defensive posture when the value of their helping skills was 
honestly questioned by an outsider. I have attended many a collo- 
quium — theological, ministerial, inter-faith, pro-justice — where talking, 
and aggressive talking at that, was more the order of the day than 
listening and learning. Most of the communication was one-way and 
defensive (‘Tm right and you’re wrong, and there arc no two ways 
about it !”), the characteristic of the “closed” mentality, although 
most if not all of the participants would have claimed to be open. 

Leadership is another area where mentalities get confused. 
Subtle rivalries, group politics and expensive “installations” belie a 
functional notion of leadership. Many a progressive, despite 
lip-service paid to Paulo Freire and “conscientisation”, aspires aftei 
a leadership role as a position of power and privilege, giving him 
the right to think for, and control, others. 

Claver has rightly identified this discrepancy found in not a 
few involved in the justice struggle: 

The great temptation for those of us who want to take the idea of the 
Church of the Poor seriously is probably this, that we sooner or later begin 
to think for the poor. 1 wonder if we are not falling headlong into that 
temptation here: we think up solutions, elaborate them even to the point of 
creating hard and fast ideologies out of them, propose them as programs of 
action to be slavishly executed. We know best what is good for others. 
We think from above, as it were; we hardly give a thought to the thinking and 
action that must concurrently go on from below‘ 

A somewhat sobering commentary to the essay that began 
this section, written by a reader a few weeks later, will serve to 
Conclude this brief discussion on conflicting mentalities: 

Can the “closed” Christian guess at how important it is that the “open" 
Christian say his piece, regularly ? I doubt it. Can the “open” Christian 
guess at the possible harm done to the “closed” Christian by his constant 
hammering away at his favourite subject ? I doubt it. The mercy of God 
must indeed encompass both. One is left to pick one’s way gingerly through 
this mess, hour by hour — thus proving the need to be “open” in a “closed” 
world. . . . 

Who has more faith 7 — the “closed” Christian whose historical sense 
is so weak that he does not realise how much of his own belief is the result of 
evolution or the “open” Christian whose practical sense is so weak that he 
does not realise how much of his own belief is the result of prior and com- 
fortable stability 7 Who knows 7 Everything will be well if neither thinks 
they have got God taped and subservient to their ends — however good 
those may seem to be.* 

5. Francisco Claver, cited in Euntes, Xll (1979), n. 7, p. 542. 

6. “Letters”, The Tablet, January 5th, 1980, p. 11. 
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III. The Mind of Christ 

It is not uncommon to hear, from progressive and conservative 
quarters alike, certain strains of infallibility like, . .and this is 
the will of God for us today”. Can we be so sure that we have, in fact, 
found the mind of Christ ? Thomas Merton, one who defied labels 
and as a consequence alternately endeared himself to and then 
confused and disappointed members of both “sides”, showed himself 
to be a true Christian, searching for the mind of Christ, when he 
wrote, a decade before his apparently senseless death in Bangkok 
(in the very midst of his restless odyssey that carried him beyond 
Christian parameters); 

My Lord God, I have no idea where I am going. I do not see the road 
ahead of me. I cannot know for certain where it will end. Nor do I really 
know myself, and the fact that I think I am following your will does not mean 
that I am actually doing so. But / believe that the desire to please you does 
in fact please you. And I hope I have that desire in all that I am doing. I hope 
that 1 will never do anything apart from that desire. And I know that if I do 
this you will lead me by the right road, though I may know nothing about it 
Therefore 1 will trust you always though I may seem to be lost and in the 
shadow of death. 1 will not fear, for you are with me, and you will never 
leave me to face my perils alone.’ {Italics mine). 

Is not this an echo of the faith-experience of Abraham’s “exodus” 
in total trust and openness to the Lord ? And was not Jesus’ own 
gnawing hunger and consuming desire to do his Father’s will but 
the very fulfilment of .such faith, such openness ? “I wonder”, muses 
the letter- writer already quoted, “what people leaning towards this 
‘closed’ attitude Hof looking for certainties) really make of Christ’s 
cry on the cross; ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?'. . 

Acquiring the mind of Christ involves a true emptying of our- 
selves and a total submission (an “obedience of faith”) to God. 
Such an attitude is able to embrace and yet transcend any and all 
“mentalities”. But such openness and courage require grace and, from 
our side, spiritual discipline and conversion of heart. 

In our on-going search for the mind of Christ, the Wisdom of 
the Father, we have the challenge of the gospel to guide us especially 
in the radical demands of the sermon on the mount and of the doctrine 
of the cross. “Anyone who hears my words”, Matthew has Jesus 
conclude his sermon, “and puts them into practice is like the wise 
man who built his house on rock” (Mt 7, 24). “Whoever would 

pres9iwe'>his life will lose it, but whoever loses his life for my sake 
*• 

7. ' ^ Merton, Thoughts in Solitude, New Vork, Farrar, Strauss and 

Cudahy, 1W8, p. 83, 

8. “Letters”, he, dt. 
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and for the gospel’s will preserve it” (Mk 8, 35) was rank “foolishness” 
to the ways and mentalities of the world; yet “Christ crucified” is 
the “wisdom of God” (1 Cor 1, 24). 

The cost of such wisdom comes high, if our ears have not grown 
dull to the gospel message. For the mind erf Christ includes Torgivii^ 
and even loving our enemies, avoiding judgment of others, shunning 
the hypocrisy of empty words without action, and counting all the 
securities of this world — even one’s own life — to be of little worth 
next to the security of relying, in faith, on God’s promises revealed 
in Jesus. 

This is the faith, the wisdom, the presence and power of God 
in our midst — that should make us one, despite our different opinions 
and mentalities: “May Christ dwell in your hearts through faith, 
and may love be the root and foundation of your life. . .that love 
which surpasses all knowledge. . .” (Eph 3, 17). It is only when 
we think we have all the answers to our problems, says Paul to the 
worldly-wise Corinthians, that we’re really in trouble (1 Cor 3, 18-21). 

Christ was able to include, among his first disciples and apostles, 
all types of temperaments and contradictory ideologies as well. 
The Twelve were certainly not “think-alikes”. Yet, despite funda- 
mental differences, say, between Peter and Paul (Gal, 2, 11-14), 
they were united in their love for Jesus and in their shared commit- 
ment to spread the gospel and continue his mission. This “common 
vision” — a faith vision, essentially — was able to subsume any 
difference and surmount any conflict. They could live with, and 
work through, opposing mentalities. And some of these conflicts at 
least, like Paul’s confrontation of the Judaisers, were instrumental 
and decisive in evolving a stronger Christian unity. This was possible 
because these early ministers of the Word had, by grace and by 
choice, put on the mind of Christ, the Wisdom of the Father, sur- 
passing any merely human wisdom. 



The Word of God and the 
Word of Ads 

Gabriel Gonsalves, S.J. — Gladys D’Souza, R.S.C.J. 


T WO different worlds are created by the Word of Scripture and 
the word of advertising. Each communicates a message, a 
philosophy and a way of life. It is important to understand 
the nature and the dynamics of each if we arc to come to grips with 
the historical forces shaping society and the task of social reconstruction 
in the light of the Gospel challenges. 

The word of the Scriptures is being revealed to man today along- 
side of the word of the advertisements, which imposes itself on man’s 
conscious and cognitive levels. Both the Word of the Scriptures 
and the words of advertisements have a message and a medium. 
While the Word is both the medium and the message, the word of 
the advertising media remains only a medium, though admittedly 
not disassociated from its specific philosophy and way of life. On 
the one hand, worship and prayer, hymns, the celebration of one’s 
faith through religious rites convey a particular message to the 
believer. But, on the other hand, film songs, radio communications, 
TV commercials and newspaper ads constantly bombard the conscious 
and the subconscious levels of man with another message. 

Modern advertising is a powerful force, forging value systems 
to undergird specifically desired consumer behaviour — value systems 
which conflict with those nurtured by the Word of Scriptures. The 
Canadian psychologist, Kenneth O’Brien, maintains that TV viewers, 
or film fads for that matter, can be conditioned to behave in a certain 
way — very much like a puppet on a siring — through the use of 
sophisticated techniques perfected by the advertising industry. Man 
for the advertising agency is not the biblical subject of action, but 
an object to be acted upon. Why is this so ? What is the inner 
dynamics within the economic system, that transforms him increas- 
ingly from a subject to a passive object ? 

4^ high rate of consumerism is essential to the continued survival 
and (Expansion of modern monopoly capitalism. The immediate 
purpose and thrust of advertising is to boost sales by creatign a 
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climate in w^ich buying,.) seUing, bargaining and saving emerge as 
important day to day transactions. In his rob as producer, man 
finds himself rated by the quantum of unity he produces. He finds 
himself similarly assessed and driven as a consumer. He thus be- 
comes the centre of a diabetic between quickening rates of ppduction 
and consumption. His world of activity, of thought, his values and 
options are foshioned by forces outside of his control as an individual. 
He is deprived of his individual rob as a self-decision maker. He is 
forced away by the demands of realistic living from the call of the 
Scriptures to a gregarious life of human equality and fraternity. He 
is denied the right to build a community of faith through co-operation 
and collaboration. This role, assumed by modern advertising in creating 
a specific mass commercial culture, demands serious reflection. So does 
the efficiency with which it operates as indicated by O’Brien’s studies. 

At the general assembly of Bishops in Rome (1974), dealing 
with the theme "Evangelisation of the Modern World’’, a word of 
caution has been voiced: The mass media tend to be so much taken 
up with the established order of things that all they can manage to 
produce is a carbon copy man whom that order wants produced in its 
own image — a far cry from the ‘new’ man of the Gospel. 

What is “the established order of things”? What are the 
characteristics of the existing social order ? Why do the mass 
media "lend to be so much taken up with the established order”? 
And why do they produce “a carbon copy man’’, as opposed to the 
new man of the Gospel ? As a sub-system of society, the function 
and orientation of tire mass media are determined by the thrust of 
the whole society. It is but natural then that the media reproduce 
carbon copy men reflecting this thrust. It would be futile to investi- 
gate in isolation the images projected, the values created and sustained, 
the expectations of the public, their patterns of response and respons- 
ibility. If a critical perception of the operational dynamics of modern 
advertising as a powerful agent of mass education is to be developed, 
it should be done in the context of societal analysis. 

The mass-based educational thrust of advertising has three 
inter-related goals in the framework of the capitalist societies in which 
we find ourselves: a reduction and denial of our collective needs; a re- 
pression of our authentic individual needs; a creation of artificial needs. 

Reduction and Denial of Collective Needs 

A sensitivity to collective needs such as clean drinking water 
(even just water in some areas), electricity, housing, sewage and 
drainage systems, roads and public means of transport, public health 
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services, education, and employment do not feature in advertisements. 
The expectations, needs and values projected by the advertisements 
are ego-driven and individualist, a far cry from the creation of the 
‘new’ man of the Gospel based on brotherhood and responsibility 
for the weaker members of society. Consider the impact of such a 
value system and societal perspectives on the deprived mass-base of 
society. Their basic needs are dimmed before the glare of artificial, 
superfluous, individualistic needs, hammered out in imposing shapes 
and colours on billboards in both urban and rural areas. The people’s 
potential for mass demand and struggle is atomized by the encourage- 
ment of self-centred concern. 

The presence of a few government billboards in the city of 
Bombay, reminding the scheduled caste citizen of his dignity and 
his right to equality with his fellowmen, are interesting from this 
dimension. Churches and Christian institutions have yet to discover 
and use their resources to promote an awareness for the collective 
fulfilment of human needs. Gloria Dei homo vivens: the more man 
is man, the truer an image of God will he be. 

Repression of Authenic Individual Needs 

The individual’s need for love, for work, the recognition of his 
potential to contribute creatively to the productive thrust of society 
are blurred out of focus. These needs are converted into things. Love 
is viewed as expressed in giving and receiving things. Personal interac- 
tion is effected through the medium of things. Creativity almost becomes 
synonymous with a high rate of consumption of different products. 

There is a strong concern today, forged by various social sciences 
and a personalized spirituality, for the potential and needs of the 
individual as individual. The need to love oneself, to recognize one’s 
self-worth, helps to alert the individual to his status and mission as 
a child of God. What perhaps calls for greater critical perception and 
assessment are the social forces that deny the individual his authentic 
needs. How far and how effectively are these communicated ? It is 
important to supplement the personal and individual approach to 
consciousness and growth with this social dimension. For this is 
educating Christians to the sinful world situation, to social sin which 
strangles individual growth and development. What advertising output 
is there on the sinful structures that violate and oppress human dignity ? 

Creation of Ar tidal Needs 

Advertising makes. a massive drive to create a taste and demand 
for a continuous differentiation of output. While we can boast of 
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suporfine textiles and various fabric styling, we have not yet produced 
enough ordinary standard cloth at controlled prices to cloUie our 
millions. While we have spawned needs for various technological 
expertise and scientific training, with institutions to provide these, 
we have failed to bring the very basic skill of literacy to t^e masses 
to enable them to read and experience the Word of the Scriptures. 

What then is the word that is most loudly proclaimed and what 
is the message propagated ? Is the total image or person created and 
projected by modern advertising consistent with the person presented 
by the Scriptures as a child of God, an image of the Father ? Is the 
good news of the mass media consistent with the good news of the 
Gospels ? Does the message of the mass media echo the Biblical mes- 
sage that happiness consists in being, not in having ? Is the worth 
of the person and societies of people identified as greater than property 
and power derived from wealth ? Do the concepts of happiness, 
identity, love and acceptability, commitment, service and security, 
communicated by the two words, reinforce or undermine each other ? 
What are the stereotypes created ? Of women ? Of men ? Of 
minority groups ? Of the poor ? Of the successful ? Of the 
acceptable ? If the two words do not articulate the same messages, 
what impact do the conflicting messages have on individuals and on 
social groups ? Which channel has more persuasive compelling 
influence, and to what effect ? What are the implications for the 
education and formation of Christians 

The message of the Scriptures forms part of the very environment 
enveloping the Christian from early childhood. The child receives 
the Word through both the informal (at home) and the formal (school 
and Church) channels of religious education. Sunday sermons, mis- 
sions and retreats, marriage preparation courses, etc., ensure the 
continuing religious education of adults, expounding and concretizing 
the message of the Gospel challenge. How then does the practising 
Christian, living within a competitive profit-oriented market society 
meet the impact of the word of the advertisement ? We shall leave 
this an open question as we reflect on two constant messages of the 
ads with significant implications. 

Firstly, certain, if not instant, relief Isucccss is possible through 
XYZ commodity. What would be the implications of this message 
constantly bombarding our conscious and subconscious levels ? 

1. In a long development contrasting Scripture quotations with captions from 
the ads, the authors show the glaring contradiction which exists between the message 
and values of the Word of God and of the advertising business. This development 
is regretfully omitted for lack of space, (ed.) 
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Fata is irksome aod problems disturb our equilibrium. Kenoetb 
O’Brien’s research discovery indicates how consumers can be led 
from one commodity to another in the chase for relief with a diversi- 
fication of products. Take as illustration 700 drugs sold under 20,000 
brand names — in several cases there is a rather spurious product 
differentiation between drugs with identical pharmacological properties. 
This is how the creativity of the producer must function to sustain 
production and consumption levels. Profit-oriented production 
limits itself to demand, to those who can buy, and as such the market 
is greatly narrowed in contrast to need-based production. Constant 
diversification is, consequently, one way of sustaining the market. 
Consumer saturation and fatigue has to be combated. 

Now Divine Providence has always been appealed to — in 
addition to these various commodities — for help and relief. Could 
not the instant relief-chasing consumer mentality produce a similar 
phenomenon whereby the petitioner turns pilgrim from one Saint to 
another, from one devotion to another, while the number of devotions 
and places of pilgrimage are also simultaneously multiplied and 
diversified. Is not God besieged with a vast array of offerings and 
vows until the petition is either granted or dropped in despair ? 
What effects will such an approach to the Divine have on the faith 
level of the community, its prayer life and its commercial base to 
worship ? 

Secondly, love is expressed in terms of things given. If such a 
message is internalized, what will be the dilemma of the worshipper 
as he seeks to express his love of God, his gratitude for favours 
received and his concern for his neighbour in terms of gifts and 
offerings ? The gift offerings vary today as before according to the 
economic capacity of the person and the nature of the favour granted. 
These would include thanksgiving masses, offerings of gold and silver 
ornaments, donations of money, things and food, wax candles, flowers, 
incense and fruit. Each has a price to be paid, which can have its 
own particular pressures on those who have a limited income. They 
would give until it hurts and yet give cheerfully. This beautiful genero- 
sity, this beautiful desire to express one’s love, could have thought- 
provoking implications for those who do not have the required 
purchasing power to express their filial piety. Do they suffer from 
a feeling of guilt ? Do they withdraw from worship, unable to 
measure up to established practices ? Or do they make the grade 
but at such social costs as hunger or medicare sacrificed ? Did 
Christ have a message for all time when he scattered the money- 
changers coins and said to the pigeon sellers; “Take all this out of 
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hece and stop turning my ! FAther’s house into a market” (Jm 2: 
13-17). 

Does the re-assuring conviction of the psalmist come through 
to the worshipper in his dilemma as he agonises over the implications 
of a commerce-based worship ? ' 

It isn’t sacrifices and offerings which you really warn from- your pc(^. 
Burnt animals bring no special joy to your heart. But you have accepted 
the offer of my life-long service. Then I said: “See, [ have come, just as all 
the prophets foretold. And 1 delight to do your will, my God, for your law 
is written upon my heart ! 1 have told everyone the Good News that you 
forgive men’s sins. I have not been timid about it, as you will know, O Ldrd. 
I have not kept this Good News hidden in my heart, but have proclaimed 
your loving kindness and truth to all the congregation’’ (Ps 40; 6-10). 

Is direct personal service and commitment to those around us 
in material and spiritual need encouraged ? This would foster greater 
person to per.son sensitivity and more felt solidarity. Does love for 
God above need to be expressed in gift ofterings to his stewards on 
earth ? While this burdens them with the task of recycling the gifts 
to the needy, it tends to generate in them an unwelcome feeling of 
power over the lives of others, proportionate to the quantum being 
rechannelled. 

Does the message of the Scriptures reach us in its questioning 
of the dynamics within society whereby the surplus is appropriated and 
continually accumulated ? Whereby some are pauperized and others 
gain increasing purchasing power with which they can express their 
love ‘in terms of things given’? The laws of Leviticus written at a 
time when the generation and appropriation of a surplus was already 
beginning to divide society, carry a relevant and a thought-provoking 
message for us today. The year of the Jubilee was the year of ‘levelling’ : 
bonded labour was released; public and private debts were cancelled; 
land, the prime means of production, was returned to the original 
owner. Lending money with interest was taboo. Through these 
mechanisms it was sought to stem basic inequality deriving from a 
lack of capital. This scriptural challenge should inspire us to seek, a 
socio-economic system, a form of society, in which ownership of 
capital is reorganised. - 

Conclusion 

In considering the media, the Puebla Assembly of Latin American 
Bishops has stressed that the day to day world and events must be 
illuminated by the light of the Gospel. The shaping influences of 
sub-systems of society demand careful scrutiny if individuals and 
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societies aie to cease being manipulated by the communication media 
or politico-economic forces. This capacity for careful scrutiny should 
be seriously and urgently nurtured in the young, as well as among 
adults through education for justice. 

Do formative influences within the Church, be they formal, 
non-formal or incidental, do the home and school environments enable 
us to identify the specific value system generated by our present 
social order ? Will they equip us to define and communicate values 
consonant with a social order that is truly human, community-focused 
and need-oriented ? The challenge is serious, it is urgent. 


To Believe in Jesus. By Ruth 
Burrows. London, Sheed and Ward, 
1978. Pp. xi).115. £ 4. 

The author of Guidelines for Mystical 
Prayer (see Vidyajvoti 1977, p. 421), 
yielding to the pressure of friends who 
found Guidelines too specialised, now 
writes specifically for lay people. Though 
she thinks that this new work does not 
add anything substantial to her previous 
books, it nevertheless gives new insights 
into the essentials of spiritual growth 
and of union with God. God calls all 
Christians to closest union with him 
and to total holiness, provided we really 
pay the price of trusting Jesus “to such 
an extent that we hand over ourselves 
to him" (p. xi). The main thrust of the 
book is generous faith, knowledge of 
God in Christ, assimilation to him and 
his cross in total abandonment, up to 
the self-gift of love. There are beautiful 
pages on love of neighbour, sincerity to 
ourselves in truth, and faithfulness to 
conscience; also on the connection 
between prayer and the sacraments. The 
rdigious who read the book — very 
useful for them too — may find the 
pages on religious life lacking somewhat 
in nuance. 

Very little is said here about mystical 
life proper. For this we are sent back 
to Guidelines. But the high demands 
made by this book offer the best training 
for an authentic mystical union, without 
any danger of illusion. Some may think 
that the austere ascent proposed here 
would need the help of some encourage- 
ment. But the only thing is to take the 
challenge seriously, believing that we all 
are called to the perfection Qf love. The 
book must be read in a context of gene- 
rous self-surrender. 


The Living God. By Ren6 Voillaume. 
London, Dorion, Longman and Todd, 
1980. Pp. viii-J17. £ 3.20. 

The present work translates into 
English L’f ternel Vivant (Paris, Cerf, 
1977). In this volume the founder of 
the Little Brothers and Sisters of Jesus, 
in the tradition of Charles de Foucauld, 
gives a series of eight talks which he 
delivered at Rome during a meeting of 
the Little Sisters; but what is said con- 
cern.s the Christian life of all. 

At a time when Christian renewal 
stresses the liberating nature and social 
dimension of the Gospel, the author 
contemplates the active presence of the 
living Christ and of his Spirit in our 
hearts and minds, thus answering the 
present thirst of men for the Absolute 
and their search for the full meaning of 
life. “This awareness will make their 
hope a source of strength for action in 
the world” (p. viii). Vcillaume helps us 
to realize the concrete significance of 
Christ for us today, to rediscover the 
true Messiah in his present life of glory 
and in the reign of his Spirit. 

The aim of the talks is surely to streng- 
then our faith. In order to meet the 
objections raised by unbelievers in a 
secularised world, the difficulties experi- 
enced by “natural man”, when con- 
fronted with a mystery which transcends 
reason, are frequently stressed. This 
emphasis may sound apologetic and 
weaken the impact of a very positive 
and urgent message. But the humble 
sincerity with which it is delivered will 
not fail to strike the readers. 


O. OOXEMAN, SJ. 




Book Reviews 


Refsrence Work 

Eacyciopedic Dictionary of Religioa. 
Edited by Paul Kevin Meaomer, Thomas 
C. O’Brien and Consuelo Maria Aherne. 
Washington, D.C., Corpus Publications! 
Sisters of St Joseph of Philadelphia, 1979 
Three Volumes, 3815 Columns. (No 
price given). 

Corpus Instrumenlorum was formed 
in Washington as a religious book 
publishing Corporation in 1966. Prom 
that date it has had as one of its projects 
the present Dictionary which it took 
13 years to complete under the chief 
editorship of Paul Kevin Meagher and, 
after his death, of Thomas C. O’Brien. 
In his Editorial Preface to the first volume, 
T. C. O’Brien writes; “Developed under 
Roman Catholic auspices and inspiration, 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary of Religion 
bears the marks of a broad ecumenicity 
and respect for the human search for 
truth that were among the noble ideals 
inspiring and inspired by Vatican Council 
If. The work’s choice and proportion 
of topics, the choice as well of scholar- 
contributors to deal with them, aimed 
at the basic objective of providing faith- 
ful and accurate information. . . . The 
editorial tone of the work reflects a 
desire to serve the reader's need for 
information and a convinced respect 
for the reader’s right and power of inter- 
pretation in the use of that information.” 
The Dictionary has engaged the colla- 
boration of over 500 authors; it contains 
25.000 articles, with short bibliographies. 

Lest one be misled by the title, it should 
be made cleat that the Dictionary is, 
deliberately, primarily concerned with 
Roman Catholicism; the bulk of the 
articles is devoted to Christianity in the 
Catholic tradition, the information about 
which is truly encyclopedic. Neverthe- 
less, it provides a broad range of infor- 
mation about the Eastern Churches, 
Protestantism, the Jewish religion, and 
the major religions of the world, espe- 
cially as these are related to Christian 
belw and practice. Some will find 
this point of view restrictive, and it is 
true that to the specialists in non-Christian 
religions the information provided about 
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these will appear somewhat etemmtary 
and fragmentary. One will do well to 
remember that the Dictionary 4s pri- 
marily addressed to a broad Puistian 
readership, in the spirit, however, of 
openness to other religions, advocated 
and prompted by Vatican If. 

This clarification being made, the 
Dictionary covers almost every conceiv- 
able topic, in so far as these have an 
important bearing on religious belief 
and practice, with emphasis on philo- 
sophy, psychology, sociology, law, 
politics, history, archeology and anthro- 
pology. Modern movements and 
organisations, and important persona- 
lities arc also included. 

It is the fate of encyclopedic dictio- 
naries to be partly out of date by the 
time they are published. This one has 
been in the making for more than ten 
years at a time of rapid change. Some 
articles, obviously written in the earlier 
years, are less up to date, for instance 
in their bibliography, than others. 
Figures and statistics are especially 
vulnerable in this regard. One example; 
the population of India is given, accord- 
ing to a 1974 estimate, as 586,270,000. 

The Dictionary is not meant as a short 
version of the New Catholic Encyclopedia 
(17 volumes) in the trail of which it 
comes. It is at once broader in sc<^ 
and much more consise. It will provide 
a wide public with an invaluable source 
of accurate and concise information 
on the realia of religion. It is especially 
recommended for libraries of C^istian 
Institutions. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Grace 

Liberating Grace. By Leonardo Boff. 
New York, Maryknoll, Orhis Books, 
1979. Pp. xiv-236. $ 8.95. 

A Latin American theologian, who 
has already several stimulating works 
to his credit, addresses himself to the 
topic of grace from the new liberationist 
perspective. He is quite familiar with 
the Western theolt^ical tradition, and, 
even while criticising it, makes good 
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use of its positive insights. He traces On the whole, the author distdsys 
three approaches in this tradition. The much erudition and remarkable accuracy 
first, starting from the psychological in presentation. Occasionally, however, 
experience of sinfulness, develops the one may notice a less felicitous expression 
theme of justification through divine such as chwacteaising the di^l^ ^ 
gnace. The second studies the subj^t dwelling in the just as 'subjective’ (p. 
with the help of Aristotelian categories 210). At times he also makes very free 
like substance, accident, quality and use of traditional formulations as, for 
habit. The third, which is often adopted instance, when he applies the qualiflca- 
in modern treatises, takes personhood tions of ‘distinct, immutable, indivisible, 
and dialogue as the starting point. The and inseparable’ to the union of the 
author finds that all these have neglected pemon of Christ to individual human 
the social aspect of sin and justification, beings (p. 190). We may welcome 
He wishes to develop a new approach this work as a valuable contribution to 
taking social and structural realities as liberation theology, and also to the 
the starting point. renewal of the treatise on grace. It is 

In the greater part of the work, grace likely to attract all those concerned with 
is understood in the broader sense of total human liberation. 


whatever is gratuitous and graceful in 
human experience. This is opposed to 
what is dis-grace or what is alienating 
and oppressive in society. The author 
rightly remarks that we cannot neatly 
identify realities that are grace and dis- 
grece since th^ often co-exist in the same 
situation and in the same class of people. 
There is no stratum of people who are 
so oppressed that there are not elements 
of grace in their life. In fact, due to the 
universal salvitic will of God, grace is 
an universal and all-pcrvading pheno- 
menon. But it is not a thing but the 
very presence of God realising his salvific 
purpose in spite of the most sinful and 
alienating structures. Grace is constantly 
experien^ as faith, hope, love, friend- 
ship, peace, joy, a critical spirit, courage 
and humour. These more experiential 
reflections lead the author finally to 
consider grace as sharing in the divine 
nature, divine filiation, participation in 
the Holy Spirit and the indwelling of the 
Trinity, Here he freely draws on tradi- 
tional theology, both Greek and Latin, 
although he expresses himself with 
charming freshness. 

In the last mentioned considerations 
thrae is little of the liberationist pers- 
pective. It seems that the author here 
is dealing with grace in the stricter 
sense as divinization so that there is no 
real opposition between the traditional 
approach and the new one. Liberation 
th^ogy -can certainly provide a valuable 
complement to the traditional exposition 
by going deep into the structural nature 
of alienation in man and the process by 
Which Ood liberates or ‘graces’ man and 
especially human society. Although the 
work is ptesented as a radical break- 
through in the theology of grace, in the 
end it turns out to be a synthnis between 
traditional and new dements, which is 
all to the good. 


G. Lobo, S.J. 

The Experience and Language of Grace. 

By Roger Haiqht, S.J. Dubtin, Gill and 
Macmillan, 1979. Pp. 186. £ 3.95. 

R. Haight, of the Jesuit School of 
Theology, Chicago, publishes introduc- 
tory essays prepared for a basic course 
on the theology of grace, taught at the 
Loyola School of Theology in the Philip- 
pines in 1973-75. The course consist^ 
of a close reading and discussion of some 
fundamental texts from the history of 
the theology of grace. The present 
essays supply the historical, cultural and 
doctrinal background of the few authors 
chosen for study : Augustine's Grace and 
Human Autonomy; Aquinas’ Nature 
and Grace; Luther’s Sin and Grace; 
K. Rahner’s Grace and History, and the 
Council of Trent on Grace and Justi- 
fication. 

The essays are concerned with what 
Fr Haight calls the “experience” of 
grace, which includes personal experience 
and cultural categories, and the “lan- 
guage” of grace which includes, besides 
word-symbols, systematic concepts that 
render the meanings coherent. The 
essays are not meant to substitute for a 
more systematic approach to the mystery; 
nor do they leave out the New Testa- 
ment theology of grace and the teaching 
of the Greek Fathers. The comparison 
they make between vastly different 
historical thoughts and backgrounds 
stimulates personal reflection and helps 
to detect a fundamental continuity 
below personal differences ; it also invites 
to “inculturate” this core in new cultural 
contexts. An effort is also made to 
reflect on “social grace” in the contempo- 
rary language of liberation; the context 
however, u that "liberationist 

theology of histoiy*’, wUch d^ors 
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Mm the "ttbaration tiuolqgies" of Lstta 
Atnerica. 

The weft iaforined essays give a, dear 
insight into, and a balanced ctitidd 
evaloatioo of the trends th^ study. 
Even if one may differ on some readings 
of the facts, the volume is a valuable 
contribution to the study of grace. It 
will prove especially helpful for seminar 
Work, also at ptost-graduate level. 

G. GIU.EMAN, S.J. 


Tmo Views on Man 

Marx and Teilhard. Two ways to a 
New Humanity. By Richard Lischer. 
New York, MarykrtoU, Orbis Books, 
1979. Pp. xii-174. $ 6.95. 

This is a serious study of the similarity 
and divergence between the Marxist 
and Teilhardian vision of man and his 
destiny. Although the author is passio- 
nately interested in the subject, he 
maintains a calm objectivity throughout. 
The study is basically on Marxism, its 
roots in Western Christian thought as 
well as its repudiation of religion as far 
as it appears as alienation of man. 
Teilhard has been chosen as a focus of 
interpretation, not only for his intrinsic 
interest, but also because he is a parti- 
cularly suitable respondent to the reli- 
gious questions raised by Marx, 

The similarites between Marx and 
Teilhard have been taken note of by those 
interested in dialogue as well as in anti- 
communist polemics. Both the thinkers 
exceeded their specialization through 
broader and more evocative beliefs about 
the, nature of man and the role he is 
destined to play at the centre of economic, 
social and evolutionary processes of 
development. One of the core principles 
shared by both is that to be human 
means to change. Marx sought to design 
a strategy of political and social change 
while Teilhard wanted to propose a view 
of Christianity that would contribute 
to the making of the new man. 

The author first uncovers the Marxian 
and Teilhardian ideals and postulates. 
While the two agree on the ’primacy of 
consciousness’, ‘faith in life’, ‘the priority 
of the whole’, Teilhard has ‘faith in the 
Absolute’ as the eternal ‘Someone’. 
Marx attributes the characteristics of the 
Absolute to man himself. This also 
accounts for the personalism in Teilhard 
as opposed to the collectivism of Marx. 

Then the author goes on to study the 
origins, nature and shapes of evil in the 
two systems. In Marx, evil is explained 
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largely in terms of the alienaiiitv ,«id 
d^ndiag cotiditioa of labour in esq^uat 
smdety. Teilhard saw evil in those 
manifestations of human life whidt have 
not yet attained the culmination of 
evolution. While the view of Tedbard 
is much wuler and deeper, it suffers ftom 
some depersonalization, although less 
than in Marx. >’ 

Tire next step is to examine tiK crltii^ 
of Christianity in the two vtsimtaries. 
The critique of bourgeois society and 
the alienating character of bourgr^s 
religion led Marx to an abolute rejection 
of God, while Tdibard faulted Chris- 
tianity, not for what it is, but for how 
it is formulated. 

The last study is about the concept of 
the transformation of man and the end 
of history in Marx and Teilhard. Both 
predicted and passionately advocated 
the historical transformation of human 
nature. But, since the hope presented 
by Marx is limited to this world, it appears 
more as an utopia. The displacement 
of the absolute Spirit by its self-created 
successor, man, leads to the advocacy 
of violence as an exercise in liberty and 
as an expression of creative interaction 
with nature. Teilhard believed in a 
universal law of progress, but based it 
on the immanent action of the Cosmic 
Christ, the Omega point towards which 
all evolution tends, so that there is room in 
his vision for religious faith and worship. 
His belief in ‘totalization’ without coer- 
cion may indeed be somewhat naive, 
but it is an antidote to the too easy 
advocacy of violence by Marx. 

The work can be considered a signi- 
ficant contribution to the study of 
Marxism from the Christian point of 
view. However, the thought of Teilhard 
could have been given more attention. 
Perhaps the influence of Hegel on Teil- 
hard has been somewhat exaggerated. 

G. Lobo, S.J. 


Building Community 

Community and Growth. By Jean 
Vanier. London, Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1979. Pp. 248. £ 3.40. 

“I sometimes tend to behave”, confesses 
the author of this welcome and insightful 
volume, “a's if everyone could live in 
community and grow through their own 
efforts toward universal love. With age 
and experience of community life, perhaps 
too with a growing faith, I’m becoming 
conscious of the limitations and weak- 
nesses of human energy, and the forces 
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9 f egoism, fear, agression and self- 
issotion wbidi govern human life a^ 
make up all tte barriers which exist 
between people. We can only emerge 
from bemnd these barriers if the Spirit 
(rf God touches us, opens the barriers 
and hKtls and saves us” (p. 88). 

This frank and realistic assessment 
of his own efforts over the past decade 
and a half to live and build Christian 
community with physically and mentally 
disabted and their assistants might be 
said to be the heart of Vanier's experience- 
based reflections. Perhaps “starting 
joints for reflection", the author's own 
lescription of his observations and 
insights, would be more appropriate, 
for while some of his learnings are deve- 
loped in some depth, others need to be 
pursued still further. Vanier leaves that 
to the individuals and groups who might 
make use of his experience. The reader 
gets the impression that little has escaped 
Vanier’s observant eye and sensitive 
heart in his response to Jesus' call to 
commit himself to life in community. 
The result is that his thoughts and obser- 
vations are bound to strike a resonant 
chord for many of us who live in Chris- 
tian communities, either within or with- 
out the structures of religious life. 

Some months ago, Jean Vanier made 
another of his frequent visits to India, 
to visit the Asha Nikeians in various 
parts of the sub-continent, which are 
the outgrowth of his L’ Arche community 
movement begun in France and now 
represented on all live continents. I 
heard him speak in Calcutta on “friend- 
ship” whose role it was, he said, to 
comfort, confirm and challenge. More 
important than to idealise friendship 
(and community) is the effort to forgive 
differences and to accept one another. 
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at the same time deling that task 
become what he can become, and wUitt 
God, too, calls him to be. Perstmal 
weaknesses can be as much a to 
the community as talents and abitities. 

Vanier stresses that communities just 
don’t happen; there are certain conditionr 
which are necessary for living effectivdy 
one’s Christian life in community. Those 
he tries to clarify. They include a 
shared common goal and commitment; 
proper motivation, including fidelity to 
the group as well as to God; adapting 
to the various stages of growth in com- 
munity; making use of all the means to 
nourish the physical, mental, emotional 
and spiritual life of the group; the various 
gifts essential to community, e.g., leader- 
ship, spiritual counselling and discern- 
ment; an attitude of “welcome" to 
others; effective group meetings; day- 
to-day living; and, Anally, true cele- 
bration. 

Whether the work of Vanier himself 
or of his translator from the French, 
new words, too, emerge that shed fresh 
light on old concepts. One such is 
“gratuity”, said to be essential for com- 
munity living, and meaning a self-gift, 
a readiness to put the group before 
oneself without counting the cost. Ano- 
ther is “welcome”, an attitude of “open 
doors and open hearts” to others, 
including God. 

Neither a treatise nor a how-to-do-it 
skills book, Vanier's work merits reading 
and re-rcading, for it represents the 
distilled wisdom of experience informed 
by true Christian faith. More than that, 
the book deserves to achieve its impor- 
tant goal, namely to initiate reflection 
within Christian communities. 

J. Currie, S.J. 
See also pp. 365 and 390 



Book Notices 


To Be in Christ, by Hubert van Zeller (London, SPCK, 1979, 56‘Ptli, £ 1.25) 
tea oollectioo of 23 short meditations (2 pages each) on Jesus, Mary and the Saints. 
The author’s intention is to show that the love which animated Our Lord — whi^ 
IS Our Lord — animated also our Lady and the saints; not three kinds of love 
but one. The same love must animate us. 

LmI with St John, by Michael Ramsey (London, SPCK, 1980, 47 pp., 75 p.) 
if * collection of short meditations (1 page each) for each day of the Lenten Season, 
based on the Gospel of John. Thouj^ occasional suggestions for prayer are made, 
it mostly consists in evocations from the Gospel, for, as the author is convinced, 
no book ever written has a greater power to evoke meditation. 

^*«dltatloiM on the Passion, by Johann Baptist Metz and Jlirgen Moltmann 
(Ramsey, Paulisi Press, 1979, 39 pp., $ 1.75) consists of two meditations by two 
PJ'O'n'fent German theologians, one Catholic and one Protestant, on Mark 8: 
31-38. The original texts were coordinated, so as to bring out the common res- 
ponse of both theologians to the demands of the biblical text. 

Meditations on the Holy Spirit' by K. E. Gill (Madras, The Christian Literature 
Society, 1979, 83 pp,, Rs 3) unfolds for simple Christians the riches of the Holy 
Spirit frorn the different books of the New Testament and from Church doctrine. 
The style is very simple, but systematic and direct. 


« 






We have reived from The Christian Literature Society, Madras, several 
booklets on social change and human development. The Social Ethics of the 
Li^’s Prayer- by Donald W. Shriver (1980, 75 pp., Rs 4) consists of four lectures 
delivered at the 1978 Clergy Conference of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church; it 
exposes the social implications of the Lord’s Prayer, as intended by Jesus himself, 
and the challenges it places before us in the contemporary situation. The Gospel, 
tte Church and Social Change- by the same author {1980, 56 pp., Rs 4), is the text 
of the Abraham Malpan Lwtures, delivered by him in 1978. The theme of the 
lectures is the social implications of the Christian Gospel, and their main burden 
centres around the Church’s responsibility to bring about social justice and peace 
among peoples. In The Complex Faith; Naipaul’s View of Human Development 
(1979, 21 pp., Rs 2), K. I. Madhusudana Rao exposes the view on human develop- 
ment propounded in his literary work by V. S. Naipaul, Indian born but living in 
the West Indies. Also from The Christian Literature Society, Madras, comes 
Communism and Christianity- by J. F. Butler and Chandran Devanesen (1980, 
93 pp., Rs 5). This is a second revised edition of a book first published in 1949. 
Dr Devanesen remarks in his Foreword that, while the world scene has changed 
since the book first appeared, the classic formulation of Marxism has not undergone 
radical change. On the other hand, a study of Marxist theory from the Christian 
point of view is a more and more challenging task as we seek to reflect on and 
implement the revolutionary aspects of the mission of Jesus Christ in the present 
struggle for economic and social justice. The book continues to be useful in the 
present context. 

Biblical Reflections on People’s Theology, by M. J. Joseph (Delhi, ISPCK, 1979, 
38 pp., Rs 4), is the outcome of Bible Studies given by the author at a Training 
Conference of Young Christian Writen conducted by the National Christian 
Council of India in 1978. The author’s Reflections’ have the authenticity and 
integrity that come from long involvement in the struggle of the people, especially 
the poor. 
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St Pad PublicatUms, AUahabad, have sent us a number of recent pubUcstianB. 
Ife^g Young People to ito«nr God Beito* by R. H. Lesser (1978, 135 pp., Rs 6,25), 
has its oii^ in conference given by the author to religious sisters* but it wdl 
deserves to find in print a larger audience. In his usual simple style, the author 
puts at the disposal of people — he has primanly in mind the catechists — the 
ric^ of the ongoing Church renewal. From the pen of J. MauEos, another 
well-known author, comes in the "Better Yourself Books" Series Live a Happier Life; 
8 Steps to Succeed In Happiness (1978, 182 pp., Rs 6). The book is a sunple but 
lively presentation of the Beatitudes. In the same series we have Logic tor Ail, 
by Richard Bodibn.( 1978, 91 pp., Rs 4), a clear, straightforward introdun^ion to 
logie or the 'Vieoce of proof”. Poostteia, by Catherine oe Hueck Doherty, has 
already been moBtioned and recommended in our columns (cf. ViDYAJYori 1977, 
p. 239). It is a&» available in Indian Edition from St Paul Publications, Allahabad, 
(1978, 269 pp., Rs 9.50). 

Yoo Can Still Change the Word, by Richard Armstrong and Edward Waun 
{Bangalore, Aslan Trading Corporation, 1979, 118 pp., Rs 10) offers practical 
wisdom, specific examples, pointed questions, and helpful tips to help people to 
take another look at their world and at the world. It is a book of faith, hope and 
love, that blueprints the Christopher way of improving the world through self- 
improvement and personal growth. 


* » • 

Look After Yourself* by lain Reid and Peter Maddocks {London, Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1979, 90 pp., 95 p.), published in association with the Health 
Education Council, is a book of humorous cartoons about personal and family 
health. Packed in it are hundreds of hints and facts on a wide range of health 
topics. Informative and practical, it has the added merit of helping people laugh 
— the best medicine ! 

The Sober Truth* by J. Kenneth Lawton {Exeter, The Paternoiter Press, 1979, 
51 pp., 75 p.), tells the sober truth about alcoholism. The author, who is Secretary 
of the Churches Council on Alcohol and Drugs in Britain, approaches the problem 
of intemperance from both a human and a Christian angle. 


* * * 

The Defenseless Christian Minority in North-East India, published by the 
Christian As.sociation of Arunachal Pradejih (1979, pp. 30-xxi), tells the “Tragedy of 
Arunachal Pradesh” and pleads for the recognition of religious and civic rights 
for the Christian community in that State of the Indian Union. 


J. D. 


Cum permissu superiorum 
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In This Issue 

As this issue of ViDYAJYOTt comes from the press the Synod of 
Bishops in Rome on the Family is in progress. The problems it has 
to face are many and difficult. We have drawn the attention to some 
in preceding issues. In the present one Fr Oswald Dukstra writes on 
the delicate pastoral question of “Admission of Remarried Divorcees 
to the Sacraments”. He shows the diversity of opinions held today 
by theologians and advocates that firmness on the doctrine of Christian 
marriage be combined with pastoral tolerance and comprehension. 
This attitude is based on God’s own way of dealing with men in the 
economy of salvation which must serve as the model of the Church’s 
pastoral action. 

The Sacred Congregation for the Clergy published last July an 
important document pleading for a better repartition of priests 
throughout the world. Addressed to all the Bishops of the Church, 
the document is based on the 1977 statistics of the universal Church. 
It calls for reforms of ecclesiastical structures and a closer collaboration 
between bishops and religious congregations, within national and regional 
episcopal conferences, which would result in a more equitable distri- 
bution of missionary personnel, thereby assuring a more universal 
evangelization. The problem is not new and the document recalls 
efforts made by Pope John XXIII in the same direction, particularly 
regarding North and South America. Nor is the problem new within 
India, where an important step has been taken by the creation in the 
North of Oriental eparchies. In this context, the article of Fr Joseph 
P. Neelankavil which suggests further spreading the movement will 
arpuse, reflection. It is based on sound ecclesiology even if further 
refinements remain possible on the terminology of the local, individual 
and particular Church. 

In the same context of a better evangelization of North India we 
welcome also the article of Fr Walter Fernandes. He shows the 
various factors, social, economic, political and cultural, which influence 
the life of the Hindi region and need to determine the Church’s 
evangelizing action. The observations he makes are well worth 
pondering. 

1980 marks the fifteenth centenary of the birth of Saint Benedict. 
A meeting of Asian monks took place in Sri Lanka last August which 
emphasised the significance of the event for Asian monasticism. In 
a short article Fr Bede Griffiths, the well-known Guru of Succidananda 
Ashram, Shantivanam, shows the special relevance of Saint Benedict 
for India where various religious, spiritual and monastic traditions 
have begun to meet and interact. 



Admission of Remarried 
Divorcees to the Sacraments 

Oswald Dijkstra, O.F.M. 


T he literature on adrriission of remarried divorcees to the sacra- 
ments, which is already quite extensive,* will continue to grow 
as the Synod draws nearer. It reveals a definite trend towards 
change in the current practice of the Church. In conformity with 
this trend local synods and associations of theologians and jurists 
have called for a new pastoral approach.® This call is heard not 
only m countries like France, Germany and America, but also in 
thoM of the third world like South Africa® and East Africa.® In 
India the National Consultation on the Family (Madras, 28-30 July 
1979) pleaded that in the ca^ of remarried divorcees “ local autho- 
rities should explore the possibility of granting their admission to the 
sacramental life ” (n. 50). 

The purpose of the present article is to examine and evaluate the 
nature of this call and the reasons brought in favour or against such 
a change. 


Luting the Arguments 


The reasons for or against admission of remarried divorcees to 
the sacraments reflect three different approaches as they either support 
he current practice, or favour a change in the practice as well as in 

the teaching tolerance while accepting 


1. The traditional and till now the official approach insists on 

ciafioTrtf ^ part of the remarried divorcees between renun- 

aation of the second marriage and withdrawal from full participation 
m the sacramental life o f the Church. Recently the Italian Episcopal 

Notre D^m^'lncfana,'^?97:r’pp."67-% Theologv, Fides/Claretian, 

2. Ibid., pp, 70-75. 

for the 1980 Synod'parf'lV^ 'African Catholic Bishops’ Conference in preparation 

in E^stem'Tfrica) Episcopal Conferences 
1980), Part 1, "ub 3, 2c! ^ *" February. 
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II 

admission of rehaksisd Divorcees to the sacraments 

Conference (CEI) in a document on “Apostolate m Irregular Marriage 
Situations" defended the traditional practice on the following grounds: 

a. The Church can grant no forgiveness without a firm purpose 
of amendment on the past of the sinner, i.e. discontinuance of the 
unlawful union; without forgiveness there can be no admiss'^n to the 
sacraments. 

b. It is not possible to receive in a worthy fashion the Holy 
Eucharist as the sign of perfect unity when one’s own condition of life 
creates and maintains a break with Christ and the Church. 

c. Non-admission to the sacraments is not a punishment, but is 
prescribed by a love that remains faithful to the truth. 

d. If pastoral practice were to allow legitimate married couples 
and remained divorcees to mix in the celebration of the sacraments, 
the faithful would come to look upon divorce less as an evil.® 

2. That this fear (1-d) is not altogether groundless is clear from 
the second approach. Charles E. Curran openly states that there are 
different reasons for asserting that a change in pastoral practice does 
not go far enough and ultimately there should be a change in the 
teaching on indissolubility itself® The present change in practice is 
in itself already a "sign of the times”. The new understanding of 
Scripture (appreciation of the role of the Church in the formation of 
the scriptures may clear the way for a more liberal interpretation of 
the teaching on divorce), the new historical consciousness (making 
theologians sensitive to historical developments in the field of marriage 
and family life), the new personalistic understanding of marriage 
(marriage is more than an institution) and the importance of eschato- 
logy (the fulness of perfection comes only with the eschaton) are 
arguments which, taken cumulatively, will lead the Church towards 
a change in her teaching. In fairness to the author it must be men- 
tioned that he “recognizes the great importance of inpressing on 
Christian people the fact that indissolubility remains the imperative 
goal of every true Christian marriage”.’ 

3. The third approach accepts the absolute teaching of the Church 
on the indissolubility of marriage, but pleads for pastoral tolerance 
of second marriages after divorce, including admission to the sacra- 
ments under certain conditions. This approach combines firm 
adherence to the teaching of the Church with sensitiveness on the part 
of the pastors to the stirrings and manifestations of faith in those 

5. CEI document on “Apostolate in Irregular Marriage Situations”, Indioji 
Missiological Xeview, Vol. 2, n. 1, pp. 71-83. 

6. Op. cit., p. 76. 

7. Op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
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who culpably or inculpably have drifted into a :*ituation of conflict 
with the Gospel and the Church. The reasons, found in many and 
diverse articles may be summarized as follows: 

a. The Church has the duty to help all the baptized to live the 
life of the children of God. 

b. There are remarried divorcees who are convinced that they 
are not in a state of sin on the ground of some conflict they are unable 
to solve (e.g. obligations towards husband and children of the second 
marriage). Others have drifted into divorce without sin on the part of 
the parties involved. Again others believe that their first marriage 
was invalid though they are unable to prove it. 

c. The Church must respect the right of the individual to act 
according to his conscience. 

d. The Church does already allow people in a second marriage 
to live together as brother and sister. 

e. The Church should be a sign of forgiveness; divorce is not an 
unforgivable sin. 

f. Priests and religious are dispensed of their vows, yet remain in 
full communion with the Church. 

g. Public opinion about what is scandalous has changed. 

h. Certain conditions for admission to the sacraments ought to 
be fulfilled. 

We will now examine the nature of God’s economy of salvation 
and the pastoral attitude that goes with it. Then, in the light of this 
reflection we will evaluate the reasons for and against admission of 
remarried divorcees to the sacraments. Finally — if the answer is 
in the affirmative — under which conditions should they be admitted ? 

God's Economy of Salvation and Pastoral Tolerance 

By God’s economy ipikonomia) of salvation we understand God’s 
free, sovereign and transcendent activity by which his universal 
salvific will is realized in the history of man first and foremost through 
the Incarnation (continued in the Chuich), and further in any way 
he may choose in his wisdom and freedom to bring all men to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

A first and important point is the fact that God’s salvific will is 
truly universal. He wants all people to be saved. Nobody should 
underestimate the ardour and determination of God to save his people. 
The sufferings and death of his Son show to what lengths God is 
prepared to go. Forgiveness and redemption lie at the very heart of 
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God’s salvific Telatiooslitp with iiian. The ardour of God to savt 
people should be matched by a seusitiveness on the part of pastor^ 
to the stirrings and manifestations of genuine faith in people who 
belong to the Church, or are outside the Church or live in conflict 
with the Church. 

Secondly, God’s salvific will is directed towards the' individual 
as he is, not as a case of the universal. “I have called you by your 
name, you are mine” (Isaiah 43, 1), and “Before I formed you in the 
womb I knew you and before you were born I consecrated you; 
I appointed you a prophet to the nations” (Jer 1, 5). Whether he 
addresses himself to Israel, Jeremiah or any other person, God calls 
them by name. The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, incarnated 
in Christ, reaches out to man in his concrete, individual and unique 
existence and evokes a response enriched with alt the shades and 
nuances of his existential reality. Salvation is a unique and irrepeat- 
able event which unfolds itself in the dialectics of love between the 
God who is and the person whom he calls by name. 

Thirdly, God has progressively adapted his saving activity to the 
demands of the concrete, historical situation of man. First he 
revealed himself through creation and allowed his salvific will to be 
spelled out in the articles of the natural law. Then he concretized 
the law by revealing his will in his selective dealings with the chosen 
people, who in turn .wrote it out in the Thora. Finally he sent his 
Son as “the way, the truth ani the life”, as the primordial sacrament 
of salvation. But even the Incarnation has its limitations of space 
and time. God’s salvific will can never be concretized to the point of 
being absolutely clear in its demands in every imaginable situation of 
each individual person. 

In the light of the universality of God’s salvific will, the unique- 
ness of the human person - and the limitations of the law and the 
sacramental system, God’s redeeming activity must be understood 
as a mystery of freedom and transcendence which cannot be fully 
spelled out in universal propositions and general norms, nor be con- 
fined to the sacramental system, but also operates through the Holy 
Spirit who dwells in the heart of man. No universal law can cover all 
the concrete, possible ways of acting that may be morally binding on 
a person, nor can the conditions for a worthy reception of the sacra- 
ments be foimulated so as to do justice to the inner disposition of man. 
In the subjective sphere of the existential relationship between God 
and the individual there is an area where the force of the law loses 
its strength due to lack of clarity and where the Holy Spirit takes over 
to guide man to salvation. This is the area where man ought to 
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follow his conscience. The funetbn of coi^ienoc is not only to 
aZly universal laws to individual situations, but also to be s^tive 
to tfe guidance of the Holy Spirit in choosing between possible ways 
of acting that lie beyond the reach of the law.* 


Eastern theology has always insisted on defending the freedoni, 
sovereignty and transcendence of God who tolerates no limits to his 
desire to save man. God is not only a God of law and order, but also 
a God of infinite ingenuity, who is never defeated by man’s sins nor 
limited in his possibilities of saving him. 

Theologians in the West have been more inclined to stress, the 
importance of the law and the sacraments as the operative field of 
God’s redeeming activity. Hence their efforts to stretch the reach of 
the law as far as possible by help of the so-called “moral systems’’ 
(probabilism, aequi-probabilism, etc.) which were designed to solve 
doubts regarding the application of the law with the help of some 
juridical principle. Yet they too had to acknowledge the limitations 
of the system by introducing the distinction between the forum internum 
and the forum externum, thereby admitting that man’s choice of action, 
though externally in conflict with the law, may yet be justified in the 
eyes of God and before his conscience. 

Today theologians seem to have become more appreciative of 
the uniqueness of God’s salvific relationship with man. There is a 
notable aversion to any form of institutionalism which threatens to 
treat man as a case of the universal human nature so as to better 
ensnare him in a web of laws and regulations. The shift of interest 
from human nature to the human person helps us to better appreciate 
Saint Paul’s preference for the individual faith in Christ over the 
universal Thora as the medium of salvation. In this context the 
demand of theologians for some measure of freedom for personal, 
conscientious decisions in the case of a “conflict of values” becomes 
significant. 


In brief, salvation must be understood as the work of the triune 
God. Central is the mission of Christ, who — as God incarnate — 
is “the way, the truth and the life”, the primordial sacrament of 
salvation, which is continued in his Church. But with the incarnational 
aspect go also the unavoidable limitations of space and time. There- 
fore, the redeeming work of Christ and the Church must continually 
be seen as a mission entrusted by the Father, who is God transcendent, 
sovereign and free, never hindered in the ardour of his redeeming 
love by the limitations of the law and the sacramental system. This 


8. K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, Vol. IF, Baltimore, 1963, pp. 217-223. 
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pehditi^ atid private <limetx»ioa of God's s^viiic relation^ip is entrusted 
to tbe joidance of the Holy ^irit, who proceeds from the Father and 
the Son and dwells in thli heart of man. The understanding df sal- 
vation as the work of the triune God should lead to the recognition 
and appreciation of that purely personal and private dimension of 
God’s salvific relationship which lies well beyond the readi of tte 
law and the sacramental system, yet within the sphere of influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Such a recognition would call for a kind of pastois who, being 
themselves filled with the Holy Spirit, remain faithful to the primacy 
of Christ’s mission and the teachings of the Church, yet are tolerant 
and sensitive enough to discern the responses of faith to the Father’s 
transcending love in those who culpably or inculpably have stumbled 
into a life of contradictions and moral conflicts. Such pastoral 
tolerance is not a cheap device fot covering up moral permissiveness, 
but a helpful attitude of a discerning pastor to a person who is at odds 
with the institutional Church, yet continues to belong to the Church 
as a community of believers. 

Evaluation 

We must now consider how the understanding of God’s economy 
of salvation and the matching pastoral attitude of tolerance and 
sensitiveness to the stirrings and manifestations of genuine faith in 
persons who culpably or inculpably live in a situation of conflict 
with the institutional Church, helps us to evaluate the nature and 
rationality of the three approaches to the problem of admission of 
remarried divorcees to the sacraments. 

1. We recognize and attach primary importance to the role of Christ 
and the Church as the primordial sacrament of God’s plan of salvation. 
Marriage is part of this primordial sacrament. From the beginning 
marriage as an earthly reality had the potentiality of becoming the 
effective sign of the dialectics of love between God and man (Gen 2, 
24). The Old Testament progressively revealed that marriage was 
intended to be such a sign. Then came Christ who proclaimed the 
indissolubility of marriage with an absoluteness that startled even his 
apostles. Christ’s absolute assertion of the indissoluble character of 
the marriage union made the theologians of the 12th century include 
marriage among the sacraments (indissolubility is not the effect of 
the sacramentality of marriage, but the reason for its inclusion in the 
sacramental system). They realised that the unitive force of the 
salvific grace event which sesks to establish the unity of the Kingdom 
of God — of which the Church is the present actualization — presses 
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for unconditional fidelity and indissoluble love between husband 
wife. Marriage is part of the sacramentality of the Church so that 
husband and wife, working at their indissoluble union, thereby help to 
build the unity of the Church, while the Church as a community of 
faith strengthens and supports husband and wife to live their married 
life as a sacrament. If two baptised people, who in virtue of their 
Baptism are incorporated into the Church and in consequence thereof 
have the duty to build that Church, enter into marriage, they cannot 
be faithful to their baptismal vows without promising to live their 
marriage as a sacrament, i.e. to build the unity of the Church by a 
loving, enduring and permanent relationship. 

Those who believe in the above principles will consider the 
second approach, which sesks to promote a change in the present 
practice in the hope of gently leading the Church to a change in her 
teaching on the indissolubility of marriage, unacceptable. We will 
refrain from discussing the pros and cons of the indissolubility of 
marriage as that would take us well beyond the scope of this article. 

2 . While upholding the primacy of the role of Christ and the 
Church as the primordial sacrament of God’s salvation, one should 
also recognize and appreciate the ardour of God’s redeeming activity 
overstepping the boundaries of the sacramental system and making 
up for its shortfalls. Will God reject the child whom a priest refuses 
to baptize on account of the sins of the parents ? How can we deny 
that God’s salvific will is truly operative in the second marriage of a 
couple who live in harmony, love and fidelity, raise their children in 
the spirit of the Gospel, pray at home and attend regularly the Sunday 
services ? The arguments in favour of the first approach seem to 
fall short of such appreciation. 

a. The document of the Italian Bishops clearly states that remarried 
divorcees are in a state of life which conflicts with the Gospel of the 
Lord and that they cannot be sacramentally forgiven as they lack “the 
resolution for conversion and repentance owing to the continuation 
of a union which is not in the Lord.”® Is this not treating man as a 
case of the universal ? A remarried divorcee undoubtedly finds 
himself in a situation of conflict with the Gospel. He may also have 
landed himself there with a good measure of guilt. Now the question 
is how far his failure to disengage himself from that situation of 
conflict proves that “the resolution for conversion and repentance” 
is lacking. At the most we can judge with the help of the law that 
he continues to live in transgression. But the law completely fails 


9. CEl Report, p. 80. 
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to fadp m in our moral assessment of the man’s interior struggle to 
extriciMe himself fi'om thisi situation. In this sulitjective S{^ere, 
thou^s, ideas, values and emotions conflict, for which no general 
law can provide a solution. 

Let us take an example. Nirmala got validly married to ^ Catholic 
boy and happily moved into the house of her in-laws. Soon the 
in-laws began to make life difficult for her, complaining about 
insufficient dowry and demanding extra mon^ from her family. 
Her husband is unable to stop the harassment. In despair she runs 
away, never to return. Since she has no qualification for a career to 
earn herself a living and refuses to remain dependent on her family 
forever, she marries again. The marriage is happy and is blessed 
with children. Her faith is very much alive: she prays, goes regularly 
to church, educates her children in the spirit of the Gospel, and she 
would love to be restored to full participation in the sacramental life 
of the Church. On the other hand she feels morally obliged to serve 
her husband and children and return their love and devotion. She 
has drifted into her present state without sin on her part, and she is 
convinced that continuing her second marriage is not sinful either 
as she can’t leave her husband and children. Do we do justice to 
Nirmala by just stating that she lacks “the resolution for conversion 
and repentance’’ because she continues her unlawful union ? 

Nor do we help Nirmala out of her situation of conflict by asking 
her to transform her conjugal relationship into some form of platonic 
friendship by interrupting her sexual life (living together as brother 
and sister).'® The heart of marriage is not sex, but the unconditional, 
unifying, exclusive love between husband and wife, of which sex 
is an integral part. Abstinence from sex doesn’t change the exclusive 
intimacy of husband and wife into a platonic friendship or a brother- 
sister relationship. 

We are confronted then with a case in which a person lives in 
conflict with the Gospel, yet displays a liveliness of faith which truly 
points to the presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. On which 
grounds can the Church, who believes in the economy of salvation 
as the work of the triune God, cling to the law, close her eyes to the 
promptings and manifestations of genuine faith which come from the 
Holy Spirit and refuse to respect the conscientious decision of a person 
in an area that lies well beyond the reach of the law ? The remark 
of Cardinal Hoeffner (Cologne) that, if the Church took account of 
such conscience judgements, she would abdicate all control over the 


10. CEi Report, p. 81. 
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reception of the sacraments,” doesn’t seem to apply, as the pa^al 
tolerance we are pleading for as a fitting response to the particular 
character of God’s economy of salvation, constitutes in itself such a 
form of control. 

b. The second argument in favour of refusing admission to the 
sacraments, mentioned in the CEI document, runs: it is not possible 
to receive in a worthy fashion the Holy Eucharist as the sign of perfect 
unity when one’s own condition of life creates and maintains a break 
with Christ and the Church.^* Further on the document specifies the 
argumeait as follows: 

The Eucharist is the sacrament which signifies and realises the fulness of 
union with Jesus Christ and with his Body. According to the same faith, 
Christian marriage is the privileged symbol and the accomplishment of that 
indissoluble pact of love between Christ and his Church which has its highest 
efficacious sign in the Holy Eucharist. For this reason the Eucharistic com- 
munion is equivalent to participating fully in the love which binds Christ the 
bridegroom indissolubly to the Church.” 

It is undoubtedly true that all the sacraments are related and 
integrally united in the totality of the primordial sacrament of Christ 
and the Church. A non-sacramental marriage breaks up this basic 
unity and seriously affects its relationship to the othei sacraments. 
The situation of conflict with the Gospel of remarried divorcees will 
affect their participation in the Holy Eucharist; but will it deprive the 
sacrament of all its fruitfulness ? In the Church of saints and sinners 
{simuJ iustus et peccator) there are many forms of conflict situations. 
What about Catholics who regularly receive the sacraments, yet live 
their sacramental marriage as a purely worldly reality ? What about 
priests and nuns who have been dispensed of their vows, yet live in 
full comunion with the Church ? These examples should caution 
us against pressing too far the Holy Eucharist as the sign of perfect 
unity. 

The Holy Eucharist is also a means of achieving unity where it 
does not exist. Promoters of ecumenism love to quote this argument 
in favour of inviting Christians of other denominations to a common 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Doesn't this argument favoui 
remarried divorcees as well ? Those of remarried divorcees, who with 
sincerity and sorrow seek the forgiveness of the Church and parti- 
cipation in the Holy Eucharist, will find in the sacrament of unity a 
helpful means to draw closer to the Church as a community of faith 

\/ I w‘ .^‘^CoRMicK, “Notes on Moral Theology”, Theological Studies, 
Vol. 36, March 1975, p. 10.3. 

12. CEI Report, p. 80. 

13. CEI Report, p. 81. 
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in ipiki ot their oooffict with the institotionai Churdt and will derive 
frem riua oaioa new streo^h to live up to the denumds of the Chris- 
tian fhith. Hius, in spite of their handicaps, they somehow contiinte 
to build the unity of the Churdr. 

3. While discussing the arguments against admission of Remarried 
divorcees as presented by the CEI document, we have also evaluated 
the arguments in favour of admission and we have found them to 
have genuine roots in the theology of God’s economy of salvation. 

Why is it that so many authors are so keen to have a clear cut 
solution one way or the other: either refusal of admission or a change 
in the teaching of the Church on indissolubility ? Could it be that 
this attitude of either/or is inspired by an age-old desire to make 
the Church an effective and smooth functioning institute of salvation ? 
The combination of fidelity to the teachings of the Church and pastoral 
tolerance seems to me a more fitting response to the peculiar nature of 
God’s economy of salvation, and a more pliable and sensitive method 
of dealing with authentic signs of genuine faith in people who find 
themselves in a conflict situation with the Church. To keep it that 
way and to prevent abuses we must now consider the conditions 
under which remarried divorcees could be admitted. 

Conditions 

What are the conditions under which pastoral tolerance will not 
become a tool of permissiveness in the hands of irresponsible pastors, 
but will be an exercise of genuine concern for the manifestations of 
authentic faith struggling to survive in a situation of conflict with 
the Gospel ? 

1. The practice should not call into question the teaching of the 
Church on the indissolubility of marriage, either overtly or covertly, 
in the hope that a change of practice will lead to a change in the 
teaching. This follows from what we have said about the primacy of 
the role of Christ and the Church as the primordial sacrament of 
God’s salvific will. 

2. The first marriage must be irretrievably lost, and the second 
marriage with its ensuing obligations must be a living and working 
relationship. As long as there is a chance of resuscitating the first 
marriage, the faith of the person should be directed towards revival 
of the sacrament. 

3. If a grave fault is involved in the break-up of the marriage, 
it should be acknowledged and repented. 
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4. The second marriage should have proven itself to be A yspble 
and durable union, and the partners should have demonstrated thdr 
witness to the Christian faith, so that admission to the saoAmeats 
provide solid grounds for the hope that their second marriage may in 
all other respects be lived as a Christian marriage. Pastoral tolerance 
must serve the privilege of faith. 

5. The partners should have made clear their desire to be admit- 
ted to the sacraments. 

6. Unnecessary scandal should be avoided. There is truth in 
the argument that today public opinion about what is scandalous has 
changed. In case of a threat of scandal the faithful should be edu- 
cated, rather than be kept in the dark by advising the couple to 
receive the sacraments secretly in a parish where they are not known. 

Conclusion 

The Italian document concludes that “non-admission of remarried 
divorcees to the sacraments docs not signify at all a punishment, but 
only a love which wishes to remain authentic because it is inseparably 
bound up with truth.”'* The free, sovereign and transcendent cha- 
racter of God’s salvific relationship is part of the truth and demands 
from the pastors of the Church that measure of sympathetic under- 
standing, of delicate sensitiveness and of responsible cooperation, 
which will strengthen the manifest faith of those who have landed them- 
selves culpably or inculpably in a situation of conflict. Love for the 

full truth would make non-admission to the sacraments an undeserved 
punishment. 


14. CEI Report, p. 82, 
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A Mission Policy for India 

Joseph P. Neelankavil/C.M.L* 


M issions is the term usually given to those particular under- 
takings by which the heralds of the Gospel are sent out into 
the whole, world to carry out the task of preaching the Gospel 
and planting the Church among peoples or groups who do not yet 
believe in Christ. These undertakings are brought to conviction by 
missionary activity and are commonly exercised in certain territories 
recognized by the Holy See”.' So mission work consists in preaching 
the Gospel and planting the Church. 

“The mission of the Church is neither directly nor indirectly a 
philanthropic, social, cultural or civilizing task. Its aim is not human 
progress on the human level, but man’s salvation. It is not a human 
task, it is a divine task.”- Pope Paul VI wrote that “the purpose of 
evangelization is. , .pi ccisely the interior change and, if it had to be 
expressed in one sentence, the best way of stating it would be to say 
that the Church evangelizes when she seeks to convert.”* When the 
Church through the preaching of the Gospel seeks to convert people 
to Christ and to plant a new local church in a particular area or among 
a people, we say that the Church docs mission work. This establishing 
the church and helping it to grow to self-hood is the missionary 
task. 

Indian Churches or Rites 

In India we have three different Churches based on rites. They 
are the Malabar Church, the Malankara Church and the Latin Church. 
As far as hierarchy is concerned all three are independent. In the 
former two, rite and Church arc identified. Hence to belong to the 
Malabar or Malankara rite means to belong to the Malabar 
or Malankara Church respectively. On the contrary, one may 
be a member of the Latin Church, but that does not necessarily 
mean that he is a member of tluit Church in India. Thus rite and 

•Fr Joseph P. Neelankavil, C.M.I. is Rector of the Christ Monastery, 
Irinjalakuda, Kerala State. 
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2. Louis and Andrd Rbtif, The Mission of the Church in the World, Burns and 
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local Church are . not necessarily identical. Rite may be con^djEted 
simply as rules of liturgy. Rite as local Church, however, comprises 
liturgical rules and observances together with the history, tradition 
and norms, and style of living of a particular community of peopfe, 
based on language, ethnical origin, a locality or a special culture, with 
its own hierarchy. A particular Church is a local Church of a parti- 
cular people on the basis of language, race, origin, etc. The St Thomas’ 
Christians of Kerala are thus a Malabar rite community. The Malan- 
kara rite community is a part thereof, identified as such due to some 
historical influence exercised upon it by the Anthiochian Church' and 
rite in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which however later 
became independent of foreign domination and power in the ecclesias- 
tical realm. 

Mission work consists in promoting the growth and development 
of new dependent minor local Churches. What are these minor local 
Churches ? They are, first of all, dependent on a mother Churdi for 
their origin, heritage, personnel and financial help. They are minor 
because they have not grown to the state of self-sufficiency. We 
may take for example the Hindi speaking area, of the Malabar Church 
in central India, consisting of the few new dioceses of Ujjain, Satna, 
Sagar and Jagdalpur. This minor local Church has not developed 
into self-hood. It needs personnel from the Malabar Church and is 
sustained by the heritage of that Church. The latter tries to provide 
it with all these as much as she is able and in accordance with its needs. 
The mother Church, which is well grown, needs in accordance with 
her nature to beget one or more younger Churches. This evangeli- 
zation and planting of the Church is mission work. 

Like the universal Church, the local Church, be it particular or 
not, is ah organism. It grows from within. It eventually acquires 
capacity for reproduction. The reproductive power and nourishing 
capacity are inherent in it, enriching its very being and bringing it to 
fulfilment. “A Church can be said to be founded in a given area, 
if she controls her own affairs, has her own churches, her own native 
clergy, her own means of subsistence, in a word, if she depends on 
none but herself.”* Then is she a full grown Church, capable of 
taking up missions of her own. 

Change of Rite Results in Detriment to the Churches 

Change from one rite (local Church) to another has negatively 
affected the welfare of the missions. We will examine this proposition 
from two different angles. 


4. Decree Lo Svttuppo, (May 20, 1923). 
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do^ of rite may be: of tiuoe Jdacts. There tit first the tiaitsii^ 
of ooe’ft hdonging froth & partNailar Churdt to aaother in sut^ a way 
that one is bound to observe the rules and regolatioiis of the rite 
(Church) into which one newly enters. This sort of transfer requires 
permisuon of the Holy See and is tardy granted. Motives for. such 
tranters are for instance return to one's ancestral rite. “No one 
can validly transfer into another rite not after a lawful transfer return 
to the former rite without the permission of the Apostolic See.”® 

The second type of transfer occurs for example when one enters 
another rite or particular Church community by marriage, religious 
profession or priestly ordination. Here one retains one’s radical 
membership of the original rite. But for all practical purposes one 
comes under the demands of the newly entered Church or rite. There 
are no specific rules for such transfers. For example, a member of 
the Malabar Church may join a Latin rite religious order; or a faithful 
of the Latin Church may get married to one of the Malankara rite; 
or again a faithful of the Malankara rite may be ordained in a diocese 
of the Malabar rite. Many priests and religious of the Malabar rite 
in India have thus joined different dioceses and religious orders of 
the Latin rite. 

The third kind of change of rite consists simply in serving in a 
Church of a different rite. This can hardly be called a change at all. 
Numerous are the religious sisters of the Malabar Church, who are 
thus employed in the Latin Church for rendering service in the 
missions. 

The first two kinds of change of rite may to some extent be 
inevitable, especially when one cannot find in one’s own native rite 
the type of life and service one wishes to enter. Till recently, with 
great sacrifice, many Malabarians have joined the Latin Church in 
the missions, because avenues for mission work in North India were 
not open to the Malabar Church until 1963. “In the past, the 
apostolate in the missions has been conducted exclusively in the Latin 
rite. This practice has been resented by some Easterners, mostly in 
India where the priests of the ancient Malabar rite were always obliged 
to adopt the Roman rite to undertake missionary apostolate.”* 

Let us first examine the change of rite from the angle of the ; 
individual Churches, such as the Malabar, the Malankara and the 
Latin. An individual Church, as we saw above, is a living organism 
endowed with vitality, with power to grow and to produce new 


5. C.I.C.O., Can. 8, n. 1. 
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Churches, somewhat like a human being made up of stjul and body. 
or a tree with life and branches. By the removal of its members, the 
individual Church suffers a loss of vitality and evendually of grovrth. 
By adopting another Church, the separated member suffers a loss of 
energy in the process of adjustment. This loss is ultimately loss to 
the Church in general; in India, to the Church in India. Readjusting 
to a newly adopted Church with regard to heritage is a painful and 
difficult process, especially when particular Churches or rites possess 
a rich heritage based on history and spontaneous incuituration. 
Thus in a change of rite, the Church incurs a partial loss, even if 
accompanied by a general gain. 

From the historical perspective, there are two fast growing 
missions — local Churches — in India: one belonging to the Latin 
rite, the Chota-Nagpur Church, and the other, Chanda, belonging to 
the Malabar rite. The latter is not even twenty years old, and so it 
is too early to make an assessment of it. The former, however, is 
fully grown after a century of existence. Both have in general kept 
to the principle of having missionaries of their own icspective rite. 
Cannot this factor, apart from the conducive missionary climate they 
enjoy, be a valid reason for their evident growth ? 

Only when a particular Church becomes aware of its need and 
poverty does it develop the ability to produce its own personnel and 
resources. This self-awareness or realization supposes that only 
temporary assistance is sought from outside, not indefinite help from 
other local Churches. 

Hence it is clear that ritc-indifferentism does not contribute to 
the mission work and growth of the Church. There seems to exist 
a misunderstanding even among priests and religious that rite- 
indifferentism is generosity and large-heartedness. Neither is rite- 
fanaticism good. Rite is not greater than faith. But those who 
belittle rite are often ignorant of its constituents; history, culture, 
heritage, traditions and customs. 

It takes almost a century for a local Church to become rite- 
conscious. But if a particular Church has a well-educated, morally high 
and cultured community, its rite-consciousness may require less time- 
Faith has to pass through generations to make a people rite-minded. 
Rite is jich with history and traditions, and enhances faith. Experience 
shows that the new North Indian communities need a long time to 
become rite-minded. The faithful of the ancient local Churches who 
emigrated to the North Indian regions are, all to their credit, rite- 
conscious, because they carry along with them their history, traditions, 
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customs and the like. Th^ have been for a long time in th^ar blood 
and life, and abide with them inseparably with their faith. Such is 
the case with the faithful of tlie Malabar Church, the Malanlmra Church 
and the Latin Churdies of Kerala, Mangalore and Ooa. 

Pastoral Ministry and Mission Work ' 

Pastoral ministry is for the faithful. So their heritage, tastes, 
culture, historical background, etc., must be respected by the pastor. 
So also their language, liturgy and traditions must be safe-guarded 
by him. Their rite and legitimate customs must in no way be harmed. 
Even if the pastor belongs to a different rite or Church, he is bound 
to adapt . himself to the faithful whom he serves. Bi-ritual faculty 
granted to priests is, as we know, ad utilitatem fidelium. Hence it is 
clear that in the pastoral sphere, the rights of the faithful are more 
important than those of the pastor himself. The pastor is, however, 
responsible for eliminating unhealthy and unchristian customs, if any, 
from among his faithful. 

But in the mission field the rights of the missionary stand higher 
than those of the few faithful, because the object of mission work is 
primarily the non-Christians who, of course, have no Christian tradi- 
tion, rite, customs and history. Their healthy customs which do not 
go counter to Christian morals and teachings may carefully be main- 
tained by the missionary, purified, if need be, from every possible 
excess. Therefore, the missionary is entitled to carry on his work of 
evangelization and planting the Church in hiS own rite, according to 
the tenets of his own Church and, if he is a religious, in accordance 
with the heritage of his religious congregation. 

If in the mission field the rights of the missionary prevail over 
those of the faithful, what then is the role of the faithful there ? 
They must co-operate with the missionary. This is true not only of 
the faithful but also of the religious. This cooperation must go to the 
extent of limiting their own rights to definite areas and certain occa- 
sions. They may even forgo or restrict their claim to having liturgical 
functions in their own rite, except on important occasions like bap- 
tism, marriage, religious profession, priestly ordination and jubilees. 
It would be unjust on their part to insist on their right and rite, on 
every Sunday for example, when the missionary is engaged in a long 
celebration with his new Christians, giving them the necessary expla- 
nations and teaching them the faith. It is here that the faithful may 
contribute to building the Church by way of their sacrifice for the 
kingdom of God. 
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Mission Policy for India 

For centuries missionaries have been toiling for the evangelization 
of India with a great sense of dedication, and Indian Catholics have 
contributed their mite generously to this great cause. Different local 
Churches of India have been engaged in it. Nevertheless we still have 
to look for better approaches to the cause. I am here proposing to 
the Church in India a mission policy for its serious consideration. It 
is primarily intended for North India, although it is also relevant to 
some extent to South-Andhra, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. 

1. The existing dioceses may reserve for themselves only that 
part of their territory which they can effectively evangelize, Deo volente, 
within the coming twenty-five years. They may set aside the rest of 
the area to be handed over to other dioceses, provinces or particulaF 
Churches with sufficient resources in personnel and finance. 

Most of the Latin dioceses in the North, except the adivasi 
centres of Chota-Nagpur, are short of personnel of their own. The 
Latin dioceses or provinces in India that can come to the help of these 
dioceses are either the Church of Goa or of Mangalore. The Latin 
Church of Kerala has little or nothing to spare. Vocations there are 
dwindling. Unless a concerted effort is made, it may even reach a stage 
of dependence on other Churches, v.g. the Malabar ar the Malankara 
Church. Already today its religious vocations come to a good extent 
from among the Malabar Church community. 

Earnest effort and wise planning can meet the dire need that is 
being felt in Northern dioceses. However, to do full justice to the 
missionary task in the North by importing from the three Churches 
of Kerala, Goa and Mangalore seems for the present and in the 
near future, almost impossible. The alternative of inviting missionaries 
of the Latin Church from abroad is neither viable nor advisable for 
the Church in India. 

So the Malabar Church, now rich in missionary vocations, may 
be asked to shoulder this responsibility. The vitality and missionary 
impetus of the Malabar Church are evident from statistics. It provides 
the Indian Church with a number of missionary bishops, with many 
priests, religious brothers and sisters; not a few dioceses of the Latin 
Church in the North also have large numbers of lay faithful from 
the Malabar Church. 

Leaving and taking up parts of dioceses for missionary work 
involve great sacrifice for the Latin and Malabar Churches, respec- 
tively. But it is a sacrifice worth making for the welfare of tlw Indian 
Church and missions. 
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2. Those Churdies which can contribute to the missionary task 
may take up ‘uncultivated euttivable land’ for mission work, trusting 
their resources and personnel. They have naturally to pool their 
forces both in personnel and finance, doing away with unprofitable 
or obsolete services now being rendered in various fields. Thus for 
example the educational apostolate of the Church in Kerala ihay well 
be supplied by handing it over to an elite laity under the guidance of 
the hierarchy. Priests and religious men and women, now engaged 
in this apostolate, can find more challenging fields in the missionary 
North. 

3. In the process of evangelization the following three principles 
may be adhered to; 

(a) The giving and receiving of areas for evangelization shall bo 
motivated by a genuine spirit of love for the Church. Hence it must 
be done irrespective of the difference of rite. Dioceses of the Latin 
Church must be prepared to give over part of their territory to a 
Church of a different rite, and vice versa. As things stand in the 
North, the Latin Church will be the giver, a generous giver of course, 
and the Malabar Church of the South a humble and grateful receiver. 
Accepting facts is Christian ! 

(b) The particular Church or diocese which receives an area for 
evangelization must be confident, trusting in God, of developing it 
with its personnel and resources. So also the diocese which gives 
away part of its territory must feel sure of eventual progress in the 
hands of the new agency. This is important because only then will 
the Sacred Congregations concerned be able to consider the matter 
positively. We will do well to remember that the giving and taking that 
took place in the recent past among a few dioceses of different rites 
was rewarding enough. 

(c) Conditions may have to be laid down under which to cater 
to the needs of rite-conscious communities existing in the area at least 
on certain important occasions. Here a spirit of generosity has to be 
fostered both by the missionary and the faithful. All will aim at 
building the local Church and not their own communities. 

Finally, giving away and parting with a section of a diocese 
surely implies kenosis. But accepting to take it over and to spend 
resources on it also does. For the aim is that a new local Church be 
established and that, growing into selfhood with its own heritage, it 
may eventually become independent of the mother Church. “T^ruly, 
truly, I say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, 
it remains alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit” (John 12, 24). 



The Hindi Region 

Situation and its Implications for the Church 

Walter Fernandes, SJ. 


L ike Jesus Christ himself who was born in a given culture and 
adapted his mode of communication to it, so also the Church, 
his sacrament in the world, must work within the limitations 
of a local situation. This paper hopes to help towards the under- 
standing of the situation in the Hindi Region. It is not meant as an 
exhaustive survey but will provide a limited analysis of the main 
elements which influence the Church in the North. We shall first 
discuss the main factors that have influenced the social, economic, 
political and cultural life of the area, and go on to mention those 
that have formed the Church. Finally we shall try to discover the 
link between the two sets of elements, and end with a reflection on its 
implications. Only Part I will be dealt with somewhat in detail.' 

I, The Situation in the Region 

Historically the development of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 
has been somewhat different from that of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
the North-West. Rajasthan in particular (and MP to a limited extent) 
has felt much less than the other States the presence of the Muslims. 
It has been, through the ages, the referral point of the Hindu kindgs. 
A genealogy linking a king to the Rajput rulers has very often been 
a legitimising factor whenever a Hindu ruler conquered a throne 
anywhere in India. Both in the Muslim and British age, the Rajput 
kings came to a collaborative arrangement with the rulers in Delhi 
and retained both their throne and limited internal autonomy. The 
tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh too have been under rajas for many 
centuries. 

One result of this situation is that these States have felt much 
more the influence of the Zamindars and of feudal elements, but much 
less that of the Brahminic groups or the Hindi-Urdu controversy 
which took a religious turn. 

1. An earlier version of this article was presented as background paper at the 
Hindi Regional Bishops’ Conference held at Patna, March 7-10, 1980. 
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Utter Biwks^ the MtMr^West and to n greati extent Bihar, haiw 
lived thtongh ntech greater noorHindu influence than the rest of the 
region. UP hnd the N«>rth-West have been the longest undo: the 
Muslims while parts of Bihar came under the British at a somewhat 
early stage. But, except for opium from Rajasthan, by and large 
the British did not use this region for commercial purposes, but only 
as an area of political control and tax collection. As a result, British 
education did not spread in this region since the colonialists did not 
require many educated persons from there. They had already identi- 
fied the Bengali Brahmins, the Tamil Brahmins and groups from 
around Bombay as the best administrators. Even in Bihar the 
dominating administrative positions were held by Bengalis. UP being 
last to come under British rule, the former dominating groups retained 
their position of influence. The Kayasthas and some others from the 
Maithili region joined the administrative and judicial systems. But 
the British required this region mostly for their armed forces. The 
Rajput and Sikh regiments are well known. 

Apart from the fact that British education spread much less here 
than in other regions, another result of these developments is the type 
of cleavages existing in the region. Very few religious or nationalist, 
or even caste or tribal movements have started in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. In the other three areas, on the contrary, language 
and religious movements have served as the symbols of identity of 
various groups. Similarly, there have been tribal movements.* These 
three aspects have special relevance to the Church in the region. A 
majot post-independence change has been the weakening of the 
zamindari relations and strengthening of the middle level land-holding 
castes. This is an important factor to bear in mind since it has 
repercussions on the Scheduled castes. In other words, many changes 
in the region have adversely affected the tribals and the Scheduled 
Castes who form the majority of Christians. 

The main cleavages in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab and Haryana 
concerned language and religion. In Uttar Pradesh, the Hindi heart- 
land, interaction was mostly between Hindus and Muslims and between 
the languages that represented them. There are also caste/tribe 
cleavages, but these are limited to areas where British or missionary 
intervention has been greater, as in Bihar and Punjab.* They have 
taken a new turn as a result of the post-independence strengthening of 
the middle level castes, the reservation of seats and industrialization. 

2. Joseph Troisi, Tribal Religion — Religious Beliefs and Practices among the 
Santals, Delhi, Manohar Book Service, 1978, pp. 33-37. 

3. John C. B. Webster, The Christian Community and Change in Nineteenth 
Century North India, Delhi, Macmillan, 1976, pp. 62-67. 
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A. The Lat^mgelRelighn Cleavage 

One school of thought maintains that the Hindu/Muslim cleavage 
was inevitable because of the differences existing among them. The 
colonialists concentrated on this “objective” difference between the 
groups, while the Hindu nationalists tried to present India as one 
nationality. The westernized elite, especially, made it their aim to 
turn the many nationalities into one, co-extensive with India. 

While it is unnecessary to go here into details, it is important to 
bear in mind that cleavages between groups are not caused merely by 
objective differences between them but also by the subjective cons- 
ciousness of each as a separate entity. Communal problems arise 
when a group becomes subjectively conscious of its own identity and 
of its differences from the others. Symbols that bring the group 
together are used to give it a subjective identity. Under certain cir- 
cumstances these symbols and myths may turn out to be factors that 
divide the group from others, thus leading to a conflictual situation. 
In other words, objective cleavage becomes subjective. 

This is what happened in Muslim-Hindu relations in UP and led 
to the strengthening of communal elements, particularly the RSS. 
The turn of the century witnessed a religious revival, both among the 
Muslims and the Hindus. But that in itself would not have led to 
any conflict. 

a. Unfortunately, just at that time, the nationalist movement was 
also beginning and the two merged into one. Free India came to be 
viewed as Hindu India both by Muslim and Hindu nationalists. Thus 
what had started as a religious revival against the devaluation of their 
culture by the British, became a factor that slowly separated them. 
Revival involved among other things going back to their past glory. 
This was i)ound to be a separating clement because their past was one 
of struggle against one another.'^ 

b. The British institutionalised the objective differences that had 
not yet entered the subjective consciousness of the groups, by giving 
them separate representation when the consultative assemblies were 
introduced at the end of the last century. This would be one of the 
factors leading to group consciousness, further strengthened after the 
introduction of separate electorates. 

c. Language and religion became the symbols of this separation. 
Hindi began to be considered the language of the Hindus, while the 
Muslims revalorized Urdu. In practice there was very little difference 

4 . K. P. Karonakaran, Religion and Political Awakening in India, Meerut, 
Meenakshi Ftakasban, 1969, pp. 51-72. 
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between Urda and {fitubistbaBi exoq^tt in their scr^ But because of 
this reylval based on reUgion, and of its link with Datbaalism^ the 
two groups started a process , of deliberate separation between the 
two languages, at least in their literary form. Even today they remain 
close to each other in their spoken form, but literary Hindi has been 
sanskrittzed while Urdu has been persianized.'^ 

d. Because of this identification between religion and language, 
part of the political process in UP and Bihar revolves round the place 
of Urdu as a second State language. Political rivalry and commuB^ 
feelings are often interlinked and “there is a continuum from political 
rivalry leading to communal riots to political rivalry feeding on com- 
munal rbts”.* Thus after the 1967 Ranchi riots, sections of the 
ruling UP as well as the opposition used them as a pretext to condemn 
the ruling coalition and, if possible, to bring it down, or to try to 
weaken the opposition by accusing them of instigating the riots. A 
similar situation was noticed during the 1979 Jamshedpur riots, which 
are interpreted by some as provoked by the then Chief Minister’? 
rivals. 

e. This cleavage is much less in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
is strongest in UP, but has been the most violent in Bihar where 
local divisions added to its intensity. This State does not have any 
one mother tongue spoken by the majority of the population. The 
Maithili movement has failed to get support even in North Bihar. 
The tribals feel themselves separate from the others. Hindi has 
worked as the uniting factor but in a limited sense. In fact, the 
chronic political instability in this State has been instrumental in 
letting a few persons use the language cum religious issue as the 
rallying point in the context of the dissatisfaction of the tribals and 
others brought about by industrialization.’ 

In Punjab and Haryana the cleavage has been between Hindi and 
Purjabi, written in Gurmukhi. The Sikhs were for a long time 
ambivalent in their relations with the Hindus. Many of them entered 
their religion in the national census as “Sikh-Hindu”. This lasted 
till the British who viewed them as a separate community forbade 
such an identification in the census, thus making a section of the Sikhs 
conscious of their separate identity. However, for a long time they 
would continue to view themselves more as distinct from the Muslims 
than from the Hindus. 

5. Selig S. Harrison, India — The Most Dangerous Decades, New Jersey, 

Princeton University Press, i960, pp. 101-103. ’ 

6. Paul R. Brass, Language, Religion and Politics in North India, Dslhi, Vikas 
Publications, 1975, p. 265. 

7. Ibid., pp. 82-91. 
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Moreover, the Sikhs were ambivalent in their relationSiii]> to the 
British. While the trans-Jheelum kingdoms are known as the o«es 
that put up the strongest resistance to the British in 1849, the ds- 
Jhceluxn Sikh kingdoms at that time aided the British to defeat the 
Tfans-Jheelum kingdoms. They helped again to put down the 1857 
rebellion by preventing a link-up between the Bhopal forces (that had 
already linked up with the forces in Bengal) and those in the Pakhtoon 
provinces. In other words, they could not go back to a “glorious 
nationalist” past (except against the Muslims), as the Hindus and 
Muslims were doing as part of their community building effort. More- 
over, they were prominent in the British army." 

Consequently, they were able to identify themselves as a com- 
munity only when the British began identifying them as a separate group, 
and later when the Arya Samaj started the shuddhi movement of 
reconversion of Christian, Muslim and Sikh Scheduled castes.* The 
major event after that would be the 1922-25 Gurudwara Reform 
Movement when the Hinduized temple priests became identified with 
corruption and idolatry. The SGPC was founded at that time for 
the management of the Sikh gurudwaras, and the Akali Dal as its 
political wing. 

However, the identification of the language and its script with 
the Sikhs started much later, mostly after independence. But, knowing 
that the government of independent India would not concede a State 
based on religion, the new leader, Sant Fateh Singh, who took over 
from Tara Singh, identified the Punjabi language spoken also by 
Hindus as the distinguishing factor of the Sikhs. The Punjabi Suba 
was granted only then. 

What this all means is that the Sikhs are more conscious of theif 
identity as a group than of their .separation from the Hindus. Conse- 
quently, though there are religious fanatics among them, it is easier 
to co-operate with them than with other religious groups. 

B. The Caste Content 

The religious movement, while not being identified with the caste 
movement, is linked to it. Two types of caste movement should be 
identified: the “backward castes” and the Scheduled Ca.stes (and tribal) 
movements. In the Hindi region, only Bihar has had major tribal 
movements and the Punjab (and Haryana) SC movements before 
independence. The other movements in UP and Bihar (or for that 

«. Ibid., pp. 278-283. 

9. J. T. F. JORDENS, Dayananda Saraswati — His Life and Ideas, New Delhi, 
Oxford University Press, 1980, pp. 161-165. 
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fnattec ev^ tfae Sikli movoment) were priaiarity upper doss move* 
loeats, of jfoafanuos aq4 the iaadhohliog castes koown the 
‘‘baciovard castes”. i • 

(0 The Backward Castes 

Even the “badcward castes movement” is to a great extent a 
post-independence phenomenon. Some state that the Muslim League 
and pro-Pakistani movement was religious, aifecting the whole com- 
munity. This is far from the truth. The Islamic revival, and later 
the agitation for Pakistan, arose not from Muslim-majority East 
Bengal where the Muslims were by and large peasants under Hindu 
landlords, but in Uttar Pradesh where the minority Muslim landlords 
were a privileged group. They would have lost these privileges if the 
British left the place. In the context of the Muslim revival they could 
present the freedom movement as a Hindu movement that would 
adversely affect the Muslims. Once a religious turn was given to this 
agitation, it was not too difficult to get the co-operation of the Bengali 
Muslims against the oppressive Hindu landlords. 

On the Hindu side, the zamindars who would have lost their 
privileges after a British exit also opposed the freedom movement and 
co-operated with the Muslim landlords. But the small and middle 
landlords opposed the zamindars and bigger landlords, and co-operated 
with the religio-nationalist elements as well as with the Muslim mer- 
chants and professionals who opposed the Muslim League.’” Thus, 
unlike the Madras and Bombay presidencies where the freedom move- 
ment was predominantly Brahmanic and a “backward classes” movement 
started in reaction to them, in the Hindi region such a movement was 
not possible, because the dominating class did not belong to one caste. 
Cosnsequently inter-caste linkage was inevitable. 

The post-independence developments that have led to the present 
situation have to be viewed within this context. Uttar Pradesh 
where the middle level landholders were relatively strong at independence 
is also the State where the Zamindari Abolition Act was implemented 
with the greatest zeal. This is part of the strengthening of the middle 
level castes, represented by persons like Charan Singh. During the 
last three or four decades they have grown as a community and have 
become a politically powerful group. Thus the State that enforced 
the Zamindari Abolition Act with great zeal has failed to implement 
land reforms laws that would have affected the middle level 
castes. 


10. Mushirul Hassan, Nationalism and Communal Politics in India, Delhi, 
Manohar Book Service, 1979, pp. 11-23. 
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Their power streo^heoed with the Green ttlevofaitioiu c^xcally 
in North-Western UP. Slowly they c^tured power in the States. 
This also explains the failure of the government to impose agrionteral 
income tax which can be a major mobili2ation of resources for the 
country’s development. Hence the efforts by the industry-oriented Con- 
gress government to put agriculture (and education) in the central list. 

What is said about UP holds good tb a great extent also about 
Punjab, and to a limited extent about Bihar. The power of the middle 
level landholders is clearly seen in Punjab, which is considered the 
most advanced State in agriculture — to such an extent that two 
central ministers of agriculture in succession have come from Punjab. 
The middle level farmers had slowly strengthened themselves even 
before independence, because the Sikhs who led their revival move- 
ment were mostly Jats.“ From that point of view even agricultural 
progress can be viewed by them as a factor that helps Sikhism. 

Though the zamindari system has been abolished, zamindari 
relations are somewhat prevalent even today in Bihar, where many 
former landlords, divided among themselves, seem to use communal 
feelings to create trouble whenever they feel threatened. Feudal 
relations seem to be somewhat strong also in Rajasthan and MP, 
though the middle level castes assert themselves. 

In UP both the Brahminic communal elements and the middle 
level “backward castes” want Hindi, but for different reasons. Sections 
of the “Brahminic” groups and the children of the former landlords 
were educated in English medium schools. The middle level landholders 
demand the Hindi medium in the State as well as in the national 
administration. So do the communal elements among the Brahminic 
sections. But their aim and interests differ on the language as well 
as on other communal issues. 

When the “Brahminic” sections demand Hindi, they view it 
primarily as an expression of the “Hindu nation”, i.e., as different 
from Urdu, considered a Muslim language. They advocate a literary, 
sanskritized language. The “middle level castes” on the contrary speak 
a much simpler language, not the sanskritized form with communal 
overtones. 

On the other hand, the same landholding groups demand more 
and more English medium schools, and approach agencies such as 
the Church to open them. When they find no response, they join 
together and start them themselves. 

11. Marcus FIRanda, Small is Politics — Organisational Alternatives in India's 
Rural Development, New Delhi. Wiley Eastern Limited, 1979, pp. 231-235. 
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TbiU vouad ^adoxtcdl, to;! is comMsteat > mttHn st^tEljofti 
Tlds fts^eot «>f ^ situatakm meds to be understood by the Church is 
Mdii& Isdift that wcurks uflder various pressures. Os the one hand 
the hiBidholdelrs sotioe that the “Bfe^smtc ^oups” nionopoluse most 
jobs. Thar .own children, who had their studies in Hindi whes the 
post'independenoe goveroxneat introduced mass education, could not 
compete with those educated in English. Hence it was inuibrtant to 
cieate jobs in Hindi if their children were to have a future. In fact, 
some scholars even think that the reorganization of the Stales was at 
least partly the result of pressures from these groups, for they felt 
that regional languages would never be introduced without it.^* 

On the other hand they feel threatened both from above and 
flom below. They know that even with the reorganization of States, 
the best jobs and the most remunerative professions require the know- 
ledge of English. Hence, while trying to introduce Hindi as an 
official language, they make sure that their own children are prepared 
for a better tomorrow. Since the older colleges and English schools 
are located in the urban areas where their children meet with greater 
competition, they try to get more English medium schools in smaller 
townships and, if possible, even in the rural areas. The growth of 
colleges in the rural areas is another phenomenon. Some think that 
malpractices in the examinations started when these colleges became 
University “degree mills”. 

They need English also because they feel threatened from below, 
i.e., from the Scheduled Castes who have jobs reserved for them. 
They try to overcome this competition partly by equipping their children 
with English education, while imposing Hindi education on those who 
can afford only free education, partly by agitating against the reser- 
vation of jobs for the SCs or for the same reservation for themselves, 
i.e. the “backward castes”. 

(h) The Scheduled Castes 

Unlike in other parts of India, there were very few Scheduled 
Caste movements in the Hindi region before independence. Punjab 
and Haryana are the only States to have known some, mainly because 
of missionary activity. The Protestant missionaries as well as Sikhs 
and Muslims, all of whom preached equality, met with success among 
the low castes. In fact Pakistani Punjab was converted to Islam not 
during the Mughal era but at the turn of this century. Indian Punjab 
was converted to Sikhism at the same time. This put the uppbr class 
Hindus on the defensive. 


12. S. Harrison, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Tl« Arya Samaj was formed as a reaction to oonversion^ xnove> 
ments, for it was realized that these movenwnts vrere not a pu*efy 
religious phenomenon, but part of the low caste effort to free them- 
selves from their oppresuve state.^* They were prepared to join uty 
gourp that offered them equality. It was precisely because Christians 
preached equality that B. R- Ambedkar once planned to join Chris- 
tianity but he gave op the idea when he realized that caste persisted 
even after conversion. Christians maintained the caste relations intact 
and only viewed the conversion movement as upward mobility witlun 
the same system.'* The absence of any caste movement should probably 
be viewed as one of the reasons, though not the only one, for the 
paucity of conversions in Rajasthan. 

In Bihar there were tribal movements in the last century as a 
result of the introduction of the zamindari system and the consequent 
loss of land. The missionaries who realized that the tribals’ culture, 
religion and social relations were closely linked to the ownership of 
land, fought for their rights, and as a result many were baptised.’® 
Chaibasa district which was not much affected by the zamindari system 
had no tribal unrest in the last century. However, when the Jamshedpur 
industrial complex was built, the tribals who were the weakest section 
in the district felt its ill effects and reacted. That is also the time 
when many conversions took place in the district. 

On the other hand, consciousness of denial of their rights and 
the consequent unrest was not possible among the STs and SCs of 
MP and Rajasthan till independence. The special privileges seem 
to have changed the situation considerably, at least among the SCs. 
Though most studies have limited themselves only to them, through 
analogy one can assume that some, but not all their conclusions 
hold good also for the STs. One result of the reservations is that a 
small elite was educated in “inverse discrimination”. While some 
studies show that this new elite has created a vested interest in the 
reservation and has led to reduction among the “backward castes” 
who feel threatened by the reservations to SCs,’» other studies (Isaacs 
for example) assert that the progress the SCs have made since 1950 
would not have been possible without the privileges." 

13. Ursula Sharma, “Status Striving and Striving to Abolish Status — The 
Arya Samaj and the Low Castes”. Socia/ Action 1976, pp. 219-226. 

14. B. R. Ambedkar, Annihilation of Castes, Jullundur, Bheem Patrika Publi- 
cations, 1969. 

15. Fidelis D'Sa, Crisis in Chotanagpur, Bangalore, Redemptorist Publications, 
1975, M>. 107-138. 

16. Sachchujananda: The Harijan Elite, New Delhi, Thomson Press, 1977, 
pp. 163-167. 

17. Harold R. Isaacs, India's Ex-Vntouchahles, New Ddhi, Asia Publishing 
House, 1965, pp. 91-98. 
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One consequence of the emergence of a small minority aware of 
its rights is that the “backward castes” that started their quest fbr 
political power around independence felt threatened. Studies have 
shown that if the middle castes have to acqu're greater power or 
retain what they already have, they are bound to keep the Scheduled 
Castes and other weaker sections under their total control, for fear 
that their education and organization would deprive the “backward 
castes” of the possibility of acquiring political control and economic 
power in the region.'® 

This play of interests between the “backward castes” and the 
Scheduled Castes should be considered a major (though not the only) 
cause of the many atrocities committed on the Harijans. One can 
expect them to increase during the next few years, since there are signs 
of a green revolution of rice in UP and Bihar. The middle castes 
control the panchayats, the police, taluk board and district authorities, 
and win the tlecuons for the State assemblies. Consequently, the 
victims of atrocities have nowhere to go. 

The behaviour of poliitcal parties is patterned on the communal 
issue. Since a long caste war is difficult in most parts of India, they 
do not encourage it, except when a relatively large group is self-- 
conscious as happened in Marathwada. But they certainly feed on 
the discontent of the SCs and use it for their own ends. Some parties 
reflect the cleavages and reinforce them as for example those represent- 
ing the zamindars, or other landholders. Some (ruling) broad-based 
parties moderate the confficts, since they have to get the co-operation 
of mutually divided groups. Some parties come to a compromise and 
let the groups co-exisl, as did the formei ruling party. In other words, 
political parties do not merely canalize social cleavages, but by using 
symbols of group identity shape a group consciousness which today 
has taken the form of the mutually antagonistic backward and sche- 
duled castes. 

After the Elections 

Some changes have come about as a result of the recent elections. 
On the one hand, the ruling party at the cen're represented during 
the last two years a coalition of the communal, backward and scheduled 
castes, since in 1977 the then ruling party alienated all of them. When 
this ruling coalition broke up, the SC group was the worst affected. 
The constant contradictions seen in their leader probably also indicate 
the dilemma the SCs and STs experience (though it would be dangerous 
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to speak of any one leader as representative of the SCs or STs), since 
they are lost in the war between the dominating groups. They them- 
selves do not have great strength of their own. In fact, hardly any 
SC member gets elected outside the SC reserved seats. In other words 
they are not of much use to the upper castes other than as vote-getters. 
The SCs in their turn search for security. Studies indicate that most 
SCs and many STs prefer the more secure government reserved jobs 
to any other in the private sector where discrimination against them 
is greater.'® 

One major change is in the outlook of the party. As mentioned 
above, the ruling party at the centre for the last three years was a 
coalition of various interests. But economy-wise, the faction that 
upheld the interests of the landholding classes seems to have prevailed 
while the communal elements were prominent in the administrative 
sphere. The present ruling party seems to be more committed to the 
industrial groups, with also a strong landholding base, but gets the 
SC, ST and minority votes. One result of the industrial bias is that 
the government will have to adopt strong measures to increase the 
purchasing power in the rural areas. The mban market has reached 
a saturation point and production cannot be increased without the 
additional rural market. Consequently, the rural upper classes may 
be favoured in some aspects. 

Moreover, the difference between the previous and the present 
ruling party is mostly at the centre. The States were already in the 
hands of the agricultural groups and their hold on the legislatures is 
expected to continue even after the State elections. 

It is difficult to know its implications for the SCs and STs. The 
present ruling party presents itself as the protector of the weaker 
sections and depends on the social and religious minorities in the 
elections. But it has an important base among the upper and "back- 
ward castes”. Conssquently, some measures may be taken in favour 
of the weaker sections, such as extra subsidies. But one cannot say 
with any confidence that measures will be taken to redress their 
genuine grievances. Most atrocities on the Harijans are a sequel either 
to their demand for better wages, i.e., the legal minimum, or oftencr 
meant to put down the Harijan protests against the landlords who use 
their women according to their whims. At present one does not see 
how these grievances will be redressed, unless strong groups (like the 
Church) help them to make their voice heard. If efforts are made to 

19. M. Glen and Sipra Bose, "Social Mobility Among Untouchables”, in 
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fat tin bonded labourers or improve the wages the others, the 
landholdiag groups may tura against the economic policies of the 
government. Hence, the government will probably satisfy itself with 
legal measures after atrocities are committed, with the hope that fear 
of punishment will work as a deterrent. But the Thapjavur experience 
has shown us that it is very difficult to get witnesses against the land- 
lords, and it is next to impossible to prove a case against them. That 
may be a challenge the Church will have to face. 

II. The Church in the Region 

Without going into details, the following points may be mentioned 
as being more or less common to the Church in most parts of the 
region. 

1. Numerically the Catholic Church is very weak in most States 
in the region, especially in UP and the States with the greatest political 
influence at the national level. 

2. Socially, most of its adherents belong to the weakest sections, 
i.e., tribals and scheduled castes. The tribals are both socially and 
economically stronger than those of SC origin, since they have greater 
ethnic solidarity and often own some land. But most of the SC 
adherents once belonged to the category of landless agricultural labou- 
rers, and many of them still remain within this group. 

3. This had the possibility of making them dependent on the 
Church, since in some places they were rehabilitated in new villages and 
to a certain extent helped by the mission to improve their economic 
situation. 

4. Most of the clergy and religious in the region, except in the 
Chotanagpur area and parts of MP, are from outside the region, i.e., 
the South and the West. Today one cannot forget the fact that ethnic 
awareness has entered all spheres of our life and may be present also 
in the Church at various levels. These ethnic differences can cause 
certain problems in the region. Domination-dependency relations 
are not only an international phenomenon but may exist within a 
country. 

5. In this context there may be a tendency to follow the strategy 
of establishing many English medium schools with the hope that th^ 
will be more appreciated by the people since many want to be edu- 
cated in English. As mentioned above, this may coincide with the 
aspirations of the middle level landholders. 

The conscious motivation for this strategy may arise from the 
realization of the disadvantages the community has to live with. A 
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politically and socially weak community whose leadecs may be coma- 
dered outsiders to the region may think of these schools as a Imk that 
can help it to “establish and strengthen itself”. While thinking of 
its own good, the community may not always be aware of the un- 
intended socio-economic effects on various communities. 

6. The dioeceses in the atca have made an effort to look after the 
interests of the Christians. They are better eduCatsd than the others 
of their own group. As a result some of them, tribals in particular, 
have been able to play a leading role. Many leaders of the Jharkhand 
movement for example have been Christians. 

7. The same cannot be said about those who once belonged to 
the Scheduled Castes. Though they arc better educated than their 
Hindu counterparts, they compare unfavourably with the tribals. 
Moreover, they suffer from other disabilities since they do not have 
job and other reservations as the tribals have. This can add to their 
dependence unless positive measures ate taken to counteract it. 

8. Though the region is Hindi, the language spoken by these 
groups differs front place to place and front that of the higher castes 
in the same region. Brahminic Hindi is not the same as the backward 
castes’ Hindi which in its turn differs from the SC and ST idioms. 

III. Some Implications 

I. A first problem can arise from the fact that the Cliurch is 
numerically weak, that its adherents are socially backward and eco- 
nomically poor and that most priests and nuns are from outside the 
region. If in order to counteract this disadvantage a strategy of finding 
strength in opening more English medium schools is followed, its 
social consequences may turn out to be considerably different from 
what the Church leaders foresee or intend. The motivation for this 
strategy is obviously the good of the community. But in the process, 
without perliaps willing or realizing it, and with their own interests 
and those of the Church and of their religious order at heart, they 
may be strengthening the middle level groups who have a vested 
interest in the continuation of the oppressive state of the Scheduled 
Castes and tribals. Thus they may be increasing the distance between 
the powerful and the weak, since English medium education improves 
the chances of the middle level castes in the context of an economy of 
shortages where only the most powerful win.^“ The decision-makers 
will increasingly come from among the middle level groups and they 
will probably develop a vested interest in the continuation of a system 

20. J. P. Naik, Equality, Quality and Quantilv — The Elusive Triangle in Indian 
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wh«r« those with money csm “bny”’ good education while the others 
have to be satisfied with badly administered State schools. For the 
decision'makers have nothi^ to gain and everything to lose by im- 
proving the standard of schools benefitting the weakest sections. 

That is where the Church in the region may have to take a close 
look at its work, and decide whether it should think only in terms of 
Christians or of the poorest of the region, ff we think in terms of the 
Christians alone then it may be legitimate to try to educate the small 
number of Christians in schools otherwise frequented by the rich. But, 
while improving the standard of the Christians, we may be instrumental 
in the deterioration of the situation of the weakest sections among the 
non-Christians. 

Opting for the poor need not necessarily mean closing down the 
schools, but, understanding the needs, adapting them to the aspirations 
of the people. What most want is not necessarily English-medium edu- 
cation but fluency in English when they complete their high school studies. 
If that is the case, then those involved in education could perhaps reflect 
on the possibilities of Hindi medium .schools under the grants-in-aid 
system, where new methods of teaching Engli.sh. Hindi and other 
languages can be developed in such a way that children who speak Hindi 
at home and do their studies in Hindi can be fluent in English, Hindi 
and some other language when they complete their high school. 
Getting into the grants-in-aid system has got its disadvantages. But 
if we are really committed to the poorest, this probably is the only way, 
because only places where free education is offered can be open to the 
poor. The others too will come there since they are ensured a good 
knowledge of English when they complete their studies. 

One objection raised against this is that many persons coming 
from the South do not know the local language. Though this is true, 
one would think that this is where real commitment to the people 
should be seen. In many regions immigrants from outside the region 
have learnt the local language. There is no reason why priests and 
nuns today should be an exception. 

2. Apart from developing new methods of teaching language to 
the poorest, these schools can become catalytic agents in raising the 
standard of other schools in the region, be they government run or 
otherwise. They can be centres for training teachers for the other 
schools, and for organizing various activities for neighbouring schools. 
The choice to be made here is whether we want to have the best schools 
in the area or to be the “leaven in the dough”. If we choose the 
former, then even when we change over to Hindi, pressures will 
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continue on us to admit upper class chiMien since they Jdways want 
to have the best. If we become the leaven, then we can become ins- 
trumental in opening new horizons to many more from among the 
poor. This would mean that any method we develop should be in- 
expensive, so that it can be used by teachers in a poor school because it 
involves no high investment. Obviously this will require serious 
reflection on the part of decision-makers and re-education of the 
religious staff for a new approach. 

3. There are implications also for our liturgical language. At 
times there is a temptation to reduce rites, language, etc., to uniformity. 
Uniformity may involve choosing a language that is not easily under- 
stood by many, since it may have to be a compromise between various 
expressions or even the literary language far removed from popular 
idiom. There may be a case for pluralism. Choice of a language, be 
it in education or in liturgy, is choice of a socio-economic class. 

4. During the next few years one can expect more laws similar to 
the Freedom of Religion Bill, though not identical. They may take 
the form of some restrictions on the scheduled castes and tribes. 
This is where we may have to learn from our actions at the time of the 
O. P. Tyagi bill. It is possible that in our reaction to the communal 
elements that supported this bill we viewed it only as a religious pro- 
blem and failed to see its deeper social implications. Yet most anti- 
conversion laws passed so far are feudal in nature. As the middle 
level castes feel threatened, they try to control the SCs and STs in 
every way possible. The possibilities of education and economic 
improvement after their baptism may be viewed by them as a threat 
to their domination. They try to deprive them of all possibilities of 
improvement. Consequently, the issue is not purely or primarily 
religious but one of human rights. Those who are deprived of all scope 
for improvement, have to acquire their right to live as human beings. 
As such any bill whose main purpose is to deprive them of these rights 
or to perpetuate their oppressive state is to be treated not as anti- 
Christian but as anti-Harijan and anti-tribal. We may have to bring 
this to the notice of the public, as being a human rights issue. It is 
true that communal elements favour these bills; but their origin is in 
the persistence of feudal relations. 

5. Though most churchmen feel strongly about atrocities on the 
Harijans, no offleial statement has been issued so far, probably for 
very good reasons. It may be useful to ask ourselves whether the time has 
come to take a position on this and other related issues and add what- 
ever strength we have to aid them in their struggle for their human 
right to work for a less oppressive tomorrow. 
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€. In some spheres perluips we could go beyond statements and 
help them to organize themselves to demand their rights, to start with, 
in the question of the subsidies available to thmi. Though the law 
provides for aids like DRI loans from the banks and other facilities 
from the EDO, very few of these benefits reach the really needy. When 
they are given, the poor are made to feel that a favour is bestbwed on 
them. They could be helped to organize themselves and to demand 
these as a right that does not involve bribes. Similarly, though 
compulsory education exists on paper, very few tribals and Harijans 
have access to it. There may be much we can do to help them acquire 
this right. 

The Church is weak in the region. But many other groups are 
interested in these issues. If we as a group make an option and throw 
our weight by theii side, many more will be prepared to work together 
with us. Many others are already in the field. Dialogue and ecumenism 
may get a new dimension through our cooperation with these groups 
in work among the poorest. 


Christ is in Our Midst. Letters from a 
Russian Monk. By Father John. 
Translated by Esther Williams. Fore- 
word by Metropolitan Anthony of 
Sourozh. London, Darton, Longman and 
Todd, 1980. Pp. xvi-152. £ 2.95. 

Father John (Ivan in Russian) was 
known under the monastic name of 
Yakinf (Hyacinthos) in the great monas- 
tery of Valamo in then N.W. Russia. 
He joined it at the age of sixteen in 
1900. After World War I Valamo 
became part of the territory of the new 
Finnish Republic, but after the last 
war, due to Soviet conquests, was re- 
introduced into Russia; the monks had 
to leave in a hurry to save their life. 
After some vicissitudes, they settled 
down in altogether different surround- 
ing, yet in a New Valamo, where the 
spirit and rythm of life of the old founda- 
tion was kept very much alive. 

Fr John received the grace of con- 
stantly deepening and simplifying his 
ideal as a priest-monk (in the East the 
old tradition according to which not 
every religious becomes necessarily a 


priest is always adhered to). Therefore, 
he qualified as a * staretz ’, the equivalent 
of our ‘ guru ’ in India. 117 letters 
written between 1940 and 1956, addres.sed 
to priests, monks, nuns and lay-people, 
are published here, and the author 
himself wrote a preface to the collec- 
tion, under the form of a letter also. 

This is spiritual direction, at once 
traditional and adapted. Most of the 
basic Christian values are dealt with, 
often with great insight, e.g., detach- 
ment, self-control, humility (one of the 
major themes), prayer, liturgical life, 
devotion to the Mother of God. Quota- 
tions from the great ascetical and mysti- 
cal Fathers abound, and one smells 
much of the flavour of the desert ancho- 
rites. The spirituality is not negative, 
it advocates a strong spiritual quest for 
the laity on a par with the ideal proposed 
to monks. 

Many of the letters begin with the 
sentence: “Christ is in our midst”. 
Hence the title — a very appropriate one 
for a series of letters of spiritual direction. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 




Saint Benedict: His 
Significance for India To-day 

Bede Griffiths O.S.B. 


T HfS year the Church arid the Monastic Order keep the fifteenth 
centenary of the birth of Saint Benedict. What is its signi- 
ficance for the Church as a whole and specifically for the 
Church in India ? The Monastic Order to-day like every order in the 
Church is seeking to renew itself by a ‘return to the sources’. This 
means, of course, a return to the Rule of Saint Benedict with the new 
understanding of the Rule, which has come from the discovery that 
it is largely dependent on the so-called Rule of the Master. But 
behind the Rule of Saint Benedict lies the whole monastic tradition 
beginning with the Fathers of the Egyptian desert with its profoundly 
oriental character, and beyond that lies the Gospel itself, to which 
every religious order has continually to return. But for a monk there 
is a further problem when he seeks to return to the sources, seeing 
that monaslicism is not a specifically Christian phenomenon. There 
were monks in India, both Hindu and Buddhist, centuries before the 
birth of Christ, and a monk in India to-day cannot ignore this fact. 
On the contrary, the real challenge to the monastic order to-day 
comes from a renewed monasticism, Hindu and Buddhist, which is 
attracting disciples from all over the Western world. 

A strong case can be made for the claim that India is the original 
home of monasticism. There is evidence for the existence of ‘munis’, 
or ascetics, in India from the beginning of the first millenium before 
Christ, and the practice of ‘tapas’, which included silence and fasting 
and asceticism in general, was already established. Yoga also, as a 
method of controlling both the senses and the mind, seems to have 
had its origin in the Vedic period and is attested in the early Upanishads 
(c 500 B.C.). Monastic life in the sense of communities of monks 
renouncing the world and living in poverty, chastity and obedience 
begins with Jainism and Buddhism in the sixth century before Christ. 
But it is interesting to note that the early Jain and Buddhist monks 
like the Hindu ascetics, originally lived as wandering monks, begging 
their food, and it was only the necessity of remaining in the same place 
during the monsoon season, which compelled them to build monasteries. 
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the ideals of Hindu and. Buddhist ascetkasm especiaily through contact 
with Manichaean monks in Persia. Mani himself is said to have 
visited India and learned from Hindu and Buddhist ascetics (cf. A. 
VOOBUS, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, Louvain, 195&). 
In Greece Pythagoras, whether he himself visited India or not^ seems 
certainly to have been influenced by Indian thought, since he is credited 
with introducing community life with the practice of silence and fasting 
and the use of vegetarian food, together with the doctrine of re- 
incarnation, all of which are typical of Indian tradition. There is fur- 
ther definite evidence of Hindu and Buddhist monks visiting Alexandria 
at a later date, so that it seems reasonable to conclude that both 
Syrian and Egyptian monastidsm were influenced by the monastic 
tradition of India. However, it is not so much any positive influence 
that matters but rather that the monastic ideal was practically identical 
in East and West. It is not only that the methods are the same, the 
renunciation of the world, silence, fasting, control of the senses and 
the mind, poverty, celibacy and obedience to a Rule and a Master, 
but that the goal of monastic life in East and West is essentially the 
same. Saint Benedict requires of a monk that he should ‘truly seek 
God’, and it is this search for God, or Quest of the Absolute, as it has 
been called, which remains always and everywhere the characteristic 
mark of the monk. 

The question, therefore, for the Christian monk to-day is how 
can this search for God be fulfilled in the world to-day, and what can 
India and the East teach us in regard to this ? There is a tremendous 
awakening throughout the world to-day to the values of prayer and 
meditation. It is well known that thousands of young people come 
every year to India in search of God. They go to Hindu ashrams and 
Buddhist monasteries, but few find their way to Catholic institutions. 
Why is this ? Is it not that Catholic institutions tend to concentrate 
on liturgical prayer — the Mass and the Divine Office — or, if they 
have been touched by the charismatic movement, on some form of 
group prayer. Even when a direct method of meditation is given in 
a retreat, it is usually some form of discursive meditation. But what 
people to-day are seeking is ‘contemplative’ prayer, or as they prefer 
to call it, an ‘experience of God’. What is meant by this ? It is a 
form of prayer which goes beyond words and images and leads to 
an experience of the indwelling presence of God in the ‘heart’, that 
is, in the dspths of the spirit beyond word and thought. There has, 
of course, been a tradition of contemplative prayer in the Church from 
the beginning, but in recent centuries it Im bei^i largely neglected, 
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and considered to be the prerogative of a few ‘chdsnt souls’. The 
result has been that the ordinary priest and nun and even the monh 
has been content with liturgical prayer and discursive meditation, 
and has hardly given a thought to mystical prayer or contemplation in 
the traditional sense. 

We need, therefore, as monks and religious to recover the Chris- 
tian tradition of contemplative prayer, not as a remote ideal but as 
the experience of the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, given to 
every Christian in baptism, and intended to become an active power 
in his life in confirmation. But it is here that we have much to learn 
from oriental methods of prayer. In our Christian tradition there is 
much supernatural wisdom — the practice of the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, of humility, obedience, patience, self-denial, and 
certain methods of meditation; but very little attention has been paid 
to the physical and psychological basis of prayer and meditation. 
But in India an elaborate system of physical and psychological training 
has been worked out over thousands of years and has evolved into a 
complete science of Yoga. It is this science of Yoga, which we need 
to study, considered not merely as a method of physical training 
(though this is important) but as a method of psychological integra- 
tion, in which body and soul are brought into harmony and integrated 
in the ground of the Spirit, where man and God meet. 

Saint Benedict transmitted to the West the system of spiritual disci- 
pline, which had originated in the Egyptian desert and been developed 
by Saint Basil in the East and Saint Augustine and other Fathers in 
the West. This system has been responsible for the growth of monasti- 
cism in the West down to the present day. But it would seem that 
we are now being called to introduce the methods of Hindu and 
Buddhist Yoga into our Christian tradition. Both monks and lay 
people in the West are hearing this call, and for us in India it has 
become an imperative necessity. We have to introduce not only the 
Raja Yoga of Patanjali with its very precise method of training in 
meditation, but the whole system of Yoga, including Karma Yoga, 
the Yoga of work and selfless service; of bhakti Yoga, the Yoga of 
love and devotion, of which the bhajan songs of India are such a 
beautiful expression; and the Jnana Yoga, or Yoga of contemplation, 
the Yoga of wisdom, by which the human spirit is united with the 
divine Spirit in the depths of the soul. What this would mean is that 
a monastery would become above all a centre of prayer and spiritual 
life, or of ‘sadhana’ in Indian terms. When I say a ‘centre’, I mean 
that it would be a place to which people could come from all parts to 
learn to meditate and to pray. The traditional monastery is based 
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sar^ what a moimtery in India ^ould be, a ^aoe Wheie all those 
people, many of them Christians who have lost their faith, atn come 
and rediscover the meaning of Christian faith by discovering die 
presence of God within. 

In this way the monasteries could, perhaps, become once again 
what they were in the Middle Ages in Europe, centres of spiritual life 
for the whole people. But there was another task which was fulfilled 
by the monks of Saint Benedict in the Middle Ages. They were 
responsible for transmitting to posterity not only the texts of the 
Bible and the Fathers, but also those of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Is there not a similar call for monasteries in India to-day to transmit 
to the Church in India the treasures of Indian spirituality ? This 
would mean, of course, primarily the classics of the Vedic tradition, 
such as have been opened to us recently by Father Panikkar’s great 
work on the Flrd/c Experience. But beyond this there are all the riches 
of the vernacular traditions, Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali and so many others. All these classics of 
Indian spirituality are the inheritance of the Indian Christian, and we 
need centres where they can be studied, and not only studied but 
meditated and assimilated, so that they become the spiritual nourish- 
ment of the Indian Christian. It is in a monastery or ashram, that the 
circumstances should be found of peace and quiet and a contemplative 
atmosphere which makes such meditation possible. 

But we should not give the impression that a monastery is only 
a place of peace and quiet, not concerned with the problems of the 
world. The monks of Saint Benedict have a long tradition of work 
as well as prayer. In India to-day it is through manual work for the 
support of the monastery that the monks will normally be brought into 
contact with their neighbours in the villages. In this respect it would 
seem that the monks are well placed for an important service to the 
Church in India. We are beginning to realize that our religious 
orders are almost all centred in the cities and cater for the needs of 
the comparatively wealthy people who live in cities. But the vast majo- 
rity of people in India live in the villages, and it is in the country that 
a Benedictine monastery is normally placed. There is an obvious 
work to be done in assisting the economic development of the villages 
in the neighbourhood of a monastery, but perhaps we should rather 
be thinking to-day of adapting monastic life more to the conditions 
of the Indian villager. Monasteries, like all religious orders to-day, 
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tend to adopt a high standard of life far above that of the Iadi«m 
villager. It is here that the ashram, or small, less organized and 
institutionalized community of monks, perhaps dependent on a larger 
community, needs to find a place. A small community of five cw six 
monks can adapt itself much more easily to village conditions, and 
become a centre to respond to both the spiritual and the material 
needs of the people. This would be done not so much by giving 
material help as by assisting the growth of the village through the 
initiatives of the villagers themselves, so that the monks can retain 
their essential character of contemplatives, but of a contemplation 
which is concerned with the basic needs of mankind, which are in- 
extricably both spiritual and material. 

Perhaps this may suggest how the monastic order in India could 
become a force for renewal in the Church and for the development of 
Indian society. In this they would be faithful followers of Saint 
Benedict, not by reproducing in the East the pattern of prayer and life 
which he organized with such success for the monks of the West, but 
by attempting to do for India and the East what Saint Benedict did 
for Europe and the West. It would mean rejecting a great deal of the 
letter of the Rule in order to be true to the spirit. Saint Benedict 
lived at a particular moment in time when the Roman Empire was 
coming to an end and a new world was being born. We also are 
living at the end of an era, the era of European ascendancy, in which 
the Rule of Saint Benedict in its initial stages played a significant part. 
What wc have to ask ourselves is how can the monastic order to-day 
answer to the needs of the new world, which is being bom to-day, the 
‘third world’ of Asia, Africa and South America ? It would seem 
that the basic principles of the Rule of Saint Benedict still remain 
valid, the search for God in a community of prayer and study and 
work, which responds to the needs of the world and the Church. The 
Holy Spirit has to be our guide as to what to preserve and what to 
change, but the search is going on throughout the world to-day and 
the monks and nuns of India have to join in that search to find out 
what is their calling in India to-day. 



Notes 


Jiduuinine Comminity ' 

Stimulated by the fact that “the Fourth Gospel is startlingly 
different from the other Gospels in its presentation of Jesus and 
startlingly different from the Pastoral Epistles and the Book of Acts 
in its view of ecclesiastical realities”, the author attempts to reconstruct 
the life of the early Johannine community. He hopes to show how 
that community found itself in confrontation with the synagogue and 
other churches, and how despite sectarian tendencies it still prayed 
for unity with other Christians. 

An introductory chapter exposes the problem and the method of 
discerning Johannine ecclesiology (pp. 13-24). The problem lies in 
determining in what sense we can detect a “Johannine community” 
in the Johannine writings. The method followed consists in reading 
the Gospel as a key to church life thirty to sixty years after Jesus’ 
lifetime. The letters of Jn are used as a key for countering some of 
the dangers inherent to the Gospel thought. The Gospels tell us 
how an evangelist conceived of and presented Jesus to a Christian 
community in the last third of the first century. That presentation 
indirectly gives us an insight into the community’s life at the time when 
the Gospel was written. Through source analysis the Gospels reveal 
something about the pre-Gospel history of the evangelist’s christo- 
logical views; indirectly, they also reveal something about the 
community’s history earlier in the century. The Gospels also offer 
limited means for reconstructing the ministry and mcs.sage of the 
historical Jesus. 

In reconstructing Johannine community life Brown posits four 
phases. Phase One or the pre-Gospel era, involves the origins of the 
community. The community originated among Jews who with rela- 
tively little difficulty found Jesus to be the Messiah they expected. 
Among them were also followers of the Baptist. The link among 
them was the Beloved Disciple, the hero of the community; he had 
been a disciple of the Baptist, and possibly was the unnamed disciple 
mentioned in Jn 1, 46-50, but not one of the Twelve. Brown discovers 
a second group of pre-Gospel Johannine Christians consisting of Jews 
of peculiar anti-Temple views; they had “converted Samaritans and 
picked up some elements of Samaritan thought, including a christology 
that was not centered on a Davidic Messiah” (p. 37). This view led 
to conflict with “the Jews” and expulsion of the Christians from the 
synagogue. The christology of this pre-Gospel communify was 
centered mainly around Jesus’ identity not merely as Messiah but as 

1. The Conunonlty of the Beloved Disciple. By Raymond E. Brown, S.S. 
fJMidoH, Geofffey Chapman, 1979. Pp. 204. £ 3.50. 
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Saviour of the world, the pre-existent Word, Finally, Brown finds 
clear signs of a Gentile component among the recipients of the Gospel. 
The accession of Gentiles to the Johannine community would involve 
an interpretation of the original or traditional thought, more refe^nt 
to their needs and more appealing to their own background. This 
adaptation implied a universalistic outlook (cf. Jn 3, 16f). 

Phase Two; when the Gospel was written. This phase is charac- 
terized mainly by Johannine relations to outsiders. Referring to the 
introduction of Gentiles into the Johannine community and its 
concomitant universalistic outlook of salvation. Brown remarks that 
Jn modifies that universalism by a dualism. As a matter of fact Jn 
divides the human race into believers and non-believers, those who 
prefer darkness and those who prefer light. This chapter examines 
the relation of the Johannine believers to various shades of non-believers 
and other believers. Brown distinguishes six groups. — A. Non- 
believers detectable in the Gospel are: I. “the world”, i.c. those who 
reject the light, Jews and Gentiles alike; 2. “the Jews”, who in various 
places, in and through their synagogues, remained hostile to the Gospel; 
3. the adherents of John the Baptist who did not follow Christ and 
who possibly or probably remained in conflict with the Johannine 
community. — B. Other Christians detectable in the Gospel are: 1. the 
crypto-Christians, viz. Christian Jews within the synagogues, who by 
not publicly confessing Jesus were showing that they really djd not 
believe in him; 2. the Jewish Christian Churches of inadequate faith 
(Jn 8, 31 and possibly Jn 10, 12), among whom could be “the brothers 
of Jesus” mentioned in Jn 7, 3-5; 3. the Christians of Apostolic 
churches represented by Peter and other apostles. The distinction of 
the apostolic churches and the Johannine community is suggested by 
“the consistent and deliberate contrast between Peter and the Beloved 
Disciple, the hero of the Johannine community” (p. 82). We note, 
however, that the argument as it is restricted to Peter strictly speaking 
would hold only for the Petrine community, whilst for the other 
communities wc might have to argue a pari . — Concluding his 
considerations concerning the relationship between the Johannine 
community and the other Christian churches Brown emphasizes that 
he does not interpret the Johannine ecclesiological attitude as 
aggressively polemic, “for there is no clear evidence that the Johannine 
community was condemning apostolic foundation and succession, 
church offices, or church sacramental practices. The Fourth Gospel 
is best interpreted as voicing a warning against the dangers inherent 
in such development, by stressing what (for John) is truly e.ssential, 
namely, the living presence of Jesus in the Christian through the 
Paraclete. No institution or structure can substitute W that. This 
outlook and emphasis would give Johannine ecclesiology a different 
tone from that of the Apostolic Christians known to us from other 
late first-century NT writings — a Johannine ecclesiology the peculiarity 
of which reflects the peculiarity of Johannine christtilogy” (p. 88). 

At this point, by way of conclusion to Phase Two Brown takes 
up the question which he posed in the Introduction to the book: “Did 
the Johannine Christians constitute a sect, which had broken 
communion (koinonia)- with most other Christians?” (p, 89). After 
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aH hiis Wn said so &r, ^ie answer is that di^te tendendids 
towiuds sectarianism the lohannine cocamunity, aS depicted in the 
FoHfdi Oospet, had not peaHy hd»}me a sect. ‘"They had not folio«^ 
their cxlusivistic tendencies to the point of breaking communion with 
these Christians wdiose characteristics are found in many NT works 
of the late first century” (p. 90). 

I^ase Three; when the Epistles were written. Johannine internal 
struggles. The three letters belong to the same phase of Johattnine 
history. They come from the same author who may reasonably be 
considered not to be the Beloved Disciple. The three letters allude 
to a secessionsit group. In Brown’s judgment the struggle between 
the community and the secessionists was due to the fact that both 
groups were interpreting the same Gospel but in opposite ways, in 
the areas of christology, ethics, eschatology and pneumatology. As 
regards christology, the secessionists were neither gnostics nor docetists, 
though similar tendencies may have been present. The main point 
was that according to them ‘‘the human existence of Jesus, while real, 
was not salvifically significant” (p. 113). In the ethical sphere they 
claimed to be intimately united with God and to be sinless, though 
they did not observe his commandments, more particularly the great 
commandment of brotherly love. To justify their errors they claimed 
that they were guided by the Spirit of Jesus. They did not remain 
in communion with the more conservative side of the Johannine 
community. They moved rapidly towards docetism, gnosticism, 
Cerinthianism, and Montanism. All these groups took with them 
the Fourth Gospel with a view to explaining and justifying their own 
positions. On the other hand the group which remained faithful to 
the author of 1 Jn seems to have gradually merged with ‘‘the Church 
Catholic” (an expression of St Ignatius of Antioch) or, as Brown 
prefers to call it, ‘‘the Great Church”, in the early second century. 
At first the Apostolic communities seem to have been somewhat wary 
of accepting the Fourth Gospel which had given rise to error and was 
being used to support errors. However, covered by the Epistles which 
acted as a safe guide for the right interpretation of the Gospel, John’s 
Gospel was finally accepted into the canon together with the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

The book concludes with two summary charts: one on the hisstory 
of the Johannine community; the other on the different religious 
grouping, s outside the Johannine community as seen through the pages 
of the Fourth Gospel. There are further two appendices; 1. on recent 
reconstructions of Johannine community history; 2. on roles of women 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

It is not easy to give any satisfactory summary of Brown’s thesis 
which is based on a minute analysis of the texts. The basic principle 
underlying the study is the view that we can detect Christian community 
life beneath the surface of the Gospel story. However, the author 
himself warns the reader that the method of analysing the paradigmatic 
elements of the Gospel is not without its danger. He tells us that his 
reconstruction claims at most probability, and that he will be happy 
if axty percent of his detective work is accepted. In a work like this 
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there is inevitably an element of subjectivism botii on the part of the 
aXor in coBecting data and on the part of the readw or review® in 
evaluating the conclusions proposed. While aiyneciating the author s 
approach to the subject, the minute analysis of texts, the criwism of 
opinions and the methodical exposition of the argument, I remain 
somewhat hesitant as to the extent of paradigmatic interpretation to 
which the Fourth Gospel can be submitted. I also wonder whether 
arguments based on texts as Jn 10. 30; 14, 28 are not mixing up the 
ontological and functional spheres. Further, I am not convinced 
about the interpretation (and therefore about the conclusion based 
upon it) of Christ’s prayer for unity (Jn 17) understood in a horizontal 
sense, i.e. union of Christians among themselves, rather than in a 
vertical sense, i.e. union of Father-Christ-apostles in the mission of 
Christ which is now extended to the apostles (sec esp. p. 90). Though 
seldom, yet at times the manner of arguing looks questionable, not 
to say arbitrary, as v.g. when Brown argues from “the consistent and 
deliberate contrast between Peter and the Beloved Disciple (Jn 13, 23-26; 
18, I5f; 20, 2-10; 21, 7) and supposes that the evangelist belittles Peter’s 
position (see also 21, 20ff where Peter is said to enquire “jealously” 
about the fate of the Beloved Disciple). These incidents are supposed 
to reflect the relation between the Petrine (or the apostolic) communities 
and the Johannine community. To speak in Jn 19, 26f of an “implicit’ 
contrast between Peter and the Belov^ Disciple seems to me regrettable. 


At several places Brown introduces into his exposition some 
reflection about the relevance of some points for our own times. 
These are summarized in his concluding Reflection (pp. 162-164), 
where he characterizes the Fourth Gospel as “challengingly different, 
volatile, dangerous, and the most adventuresome in the NT” writings, 
as moreover its history through the centuries has proved, till it was 
placed in the canon next to Mk, Mt and Lk. Brown interprets that 
fact as a choice made by the Church to live with tension also as regards 
authority in the Church — a lesson for us. Christians should always 
remain convinced that “the greatest dignity is that of belonging to the 
community of the beloved disciples of Jesus Christ” (p. 164). 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


An Address of Archbishop Henry D’Souza, Secretary of the CBCI, 
at the CRI Governing Body meeting. Bangalore, 11 April, 1980 

Dear Fathers, Sisters and Brothers, 

This is the first time that I am with the CRI at its General Body 
meeting. It gives me much pleasure to be here. The CRI is an 
important Body within the Church in India, not only because of the 
numbers it represents but also because of its capacity for furthering 
the cause of the Church. Let me thank your President for the 
invitation to be here and for giving me these moments to address you. 

At several times and places during the CBCI meetings the role 
of ^ Religious comes up for discussion. We always welcome the 
representatives of the -CRI, men and women at our General Body 
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me^!^ so tbey m^it uaderstuid tl» de^i«s sad planniag of 
the pshops of lodia. 7%e presence erf* Religious Bodiw within the 
Ouiich must be situated withia the vision whidi we have for the 
Evao^lizatioa of India. We do not form paralld Bodies^ , bat are 
expected to be a united, well-knit formation prospering the Kingdom. 
The special charism of Rdigious calls them to 1» a sign of holiness 
and is a symbol of radical dedication to the work of Ood on earth. 
The multiplicity of Religious Congregations only serves to beailtify and 
embellish the fair face of Christ’s Bride. Bishops recognize these values 
and want to maximize them through CBCI-CRI cooperation and 
collaboration. 

I shall now moition some of the areas which have figured in our 
discussions and which call for special collaboration from Religious 
Congregations. 

During the Standing Committee meeting at Bangalore the problem 
of theological controversy arose. Bishops spoke of the free lancing 
of some theologians who give seminars here and there, and express 
doubtful and even unorthodox theological speculations. It was a 
concern which was to be shared with the CRI. We would want to 
evolve a method by which thM>logical research is fostered and 
orthodoxy is protected, keeping in mind the pastoral situations and 
needs of the Church. It would be a worthwhile exercise, particularly 
in India, where so much of theological research as well as so many of 
the seminars and in-service courses are being done by Religious 
personnel. Could the CRI find some formula by which this problem 
of the wrong forum for theological debate be remedied? Theological 
controversy may help growth; disturbing the faith of the simple does 
not. 

Another point from the General Body meeting of the CBCI at 
Ranchi may be noted. We are grateful for the availability of Religious 
personnel for National and super-diocesan work. However, a problem 
has emerged; It was noted that sometimes priests and religious were 
released for regional, national and international assignments in the 
Church without reference to the local Ordinaries where they would 
work. In the case of national works, sometimes no reference was 
made to the CBCI Commission concerned. Hence the position could 
be very anomalous as they would, in effect, be responsible to none. 
More common is perhaps the position of those who go for studies for 
a long period. 

The Bishops of the Hindi-speaking Region met in Patna in March 
1980. The tragic death of Fr Mathew Manaparambil on the very day 
the meeting began, brought a tinge of sorrow and gave an edge of 
realism as the Bishops discussed the situation in North India, the 
formation of personnel, the approach to injustice, the value of our 
English medium schools and so on. The need for a united pastorale 
be^me very clear. The report has: 

Unity among us should be the hall-mark. Affeetive love should be seen 

in helping each other to build a Community of faith and love .... We have 

been sectarian in our way of living, in our liturgy, in our social life . . . . 
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UnlcM w« MB leaJJy with the Chuith and make tho prdhiems of thh liOcal 
Oiureh oor own, we can achieve very little. Each Religioas Omfrega^, 
whether of men <w women, was trying to achieve its own goal, unnnndftil of 
the urgent needs of the local Church. Perhaps reassessment of oor work and 
apostolate would help us have a wider vision and come together as co-woriters 
striving for a common goal, namely to spread God’s Kingdom in the places 
where we are situated, keeping in mind the wider horizons of the universal 
Church. 

The Bishops at this meeting realized the need for conserving the 
individual charism of each Congregation and so warned against any 
“tendencies to reduce all charisms to a common level" — quite a danger 
in the North. However, this should not allow us to become insular. 
A wider inter-regional, inter-diocesan collaboration would require a 
common vision. This is particularly important in the matter of 
transfers, of continuity of the works and other pastoral concerns. 

There are other points too which I want to share with this 
Conference. In respect of the Liturgy, the Bishops remarked: 

An essential requirement of good liturgy in conformity with Indian 
religious traditions is a basic atmosphere of sacredness. Let our priests 
observe the directives regarding the use of liturgical vestments, the profound 
respect for the presence of Christ in the Eucharist and the decorum and cleanli- 
ness of our places of worship. We remind priests that they celebrate Holy 
Mass and the Sacraments in virtue of. the mandate they receive from the Church 
through the Bishops. Therefore, they are bound in loyalty to use the liturgical 
texts and observe the rites given to them by the Church. Only then will they 
be able to ’edify’, i.e. build the Church as a sign and instrument of communion 
with God and unity among all men {L.G., n. 1). 

The loss of the sacred reflects some of the secularizing tendencies 
of which the Holy Father has spoken. Whereas there is a value in 
making the sacraments homely and friendly, there are other values to 
be considered which also build up man’s union with God, such as the 
sacredness of rites, obedience to authority and the external decorum 
of the celebration. The latest letter of the Holy Father recalls these 
values quite insistently. 

In the field of justice the Bishops called for a multi-religious 
approach to safeguard human values whenever they are in jeopardy 
or in peril. Reflecting on some of the atrocities being committed in 
India today, the Bishops said; “The time has come to take a stand on 
such injustice whether or not they directly affected the Christian 
community.” In this field Religious have given a powerful lead. It is 
good to hear that the Bishops are with them in this endeavour. 

Reflecting on the educational role of the Church, particularly in 
North India, it was noted: 

The discussion on the situation in the Hindi Region and the work of the 
of the Church therein led to consideration of the English medium fee-charging 
schools in the area. The comment is often made that the good done through 
sucji schools are off-set by the unintended effects which flow from them. How- 
' ever, it was felt that such schools had a role to play and not rarely were the 
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point of entry into die area. They couid become places for eommnnity 
bidhUng. Thc^' could be agents of sodial chai^ by conscientising students 
in concon for others. Some 'experiments have shown that these schools can 
promote social justice by being neighbourhood schools i^iere the 4aeqaatit&s 
of India are reflected in a healthy way as fees are levied according to the incOitte 
of guardians. It was also suggested that vernacular streams could be intro- 
duced as also such socially inbuilt transforming elements as adult and ncm* 
formal educational activities. As rdigious Congregations have a large in- 
volvement in this system of education, it is necessary to dialogue with religious 
Major Supoiors and help to evolve policies which will be in keeping with the 
directives of true developmental and evangelical growth. 

I have shared some of the salient points which have figured in the 
discussions of the Bishops during the past few months, particularly 
at the meeting of the Bishops of the Hindi-speaking region. The 
process of mutual collaboration is an on-going search. It will require 
the good will and constant understanding of all the partners who work 
for the growth of the Church in India. It is my hope that the CRI 
which has such a large involvement in the leadership of the Church 
should take very special note of the concerns express^ by the Bishops. 
The local Church must be the natural concern of the religious Congre- 
gations. It is the ‘locus’ of their activities. The policies and planning 
of the local Church must be dear to them and form an integral part of 
their own policies and planning. Religious have a very special role to 
play as prophets, as pioneers, as interpreters of the signs of the times; 
but this role can only be played in a meaningful and healthy way when 
it is integrated into the local Church: its hopes, its sorrows, its problems 
and its joys. During the past years great strides have been made in 
this direction. It is my hope that even greater collaboration and 
participative action will be possible in the years to come. 



Book Reviews 




Sacred Scripture 

Luke aud the Pastoral Epistles. By 
Stephen G. Wilson. London, SPCK, 
1979. Pp. xii-162. £ 8.50. 

“The purpose of this essay is to 
defend the thesis that the author of 
Luke-Acts also wrote the Pastoral 
Epistles ” (p. 1). The hypothesis is 
not new. In 1965 C.F.D. Moule 
argued that Luke wrote all three Pastoral 
letters, during Paul’s life-time, at Paul’s 
request and in part at Paul’s dictation. 
He based his view on some of the 
linguistic and thematic connections 
between Lk.-Acts and the Pastorals. 
In 1969 A. Strobel brought in a more 
detailed examination of the linguistic 
evidence, adding a brief survey of some 
of the theological affinities between 
Lk.-Acts and the Pastorals. However, 
he does not specify whether Luke wrote 
as an ‘ amanuensis ’ or as an indepen- 
dent author, during or after Paul’s life- 
time. N. Brox (1970) emphatically 
denies ail evidence for Lucan authorship 
of, or influence on the Pastorals. He 
takes Strobel to task for ignoring the 
theological and historical problems 
implicit in his hypothesis. Dr Wilson 
in turn examines the hypothesis in the 
light of the three previous authors. 
He presents his argument on three 
levels: 1. the linguistic and stylistic 
arguments; 2. the theological and histori- 
cal arguments; 3. objections to the thesis. 

Wilson stresses mainly the similarity 
in theological themes found in Lk.-Acts 
and the Pastorals, but at variance with 
Paul’s use. Six themes are examined: 
eschatology (ch. 3), salvation (ch. 4), 
the Christian citizen (ch. 5), the Church 
and ministry (ch. 6), Christology (ch. 7), 
Jewish Law and Scripture (ch. 8). The 
study on eschatology is rather brief and 
somewhat one-sided since the Pauline 
view is hardly mentioned. Salvation 
is a favourite theme in Paul’s letters 
with its theology of the cross, an aspect 
which does not appear in Lk.-Acts and 
the Pastorals with their preference for 
an exaltation Christology. Dealing with 
Christology Wilson emphasizes the use 


of traditional material (titles, hymns, 
creeds and Christological summaries) 
which both Lk.-Acts and the Pastorals 
use with little discrimination. “ The 
contrast with Paul is dramatic. He 
too uses traditional formulations, but 
rarely repeats them unchanged. He 
refines and corrects them into line with 
his own convictions and integrating 
them into a consistent whole. Paul’s 
eclecticism is creative and innovative, 
not passive and doctrinaire. Here, as 
so often, a comparison with Paul shows 
that Luke-Acts and Pastor are as like 
each other as they are unlike him” 
(p. 89). 

There are also some differences bet- 
ween Lk.-Acts and the Pastorals. These 
appear more particularly in the attitude 
of both works towards Jewish Law and 
Scripture. Both themes are of consider- 
able importance in Lk.-Acts while in 
the Pastorals they receive scant attention. 
Wilson considers that these different 
approaches do not amount to any formal 
contradiction; the differences are seen 
as differences in emphasis, resulting from 
the different genre, the subject matter, 
and the situation. Hence: “ it is quite 
conceivable that the same man wrote 
both.”— Chapter 9 dealing with the 
portrait of Paul, and ch. 10 on the 
movements of Paul and his companions, 
are important for the validity of the 
author’s hypothesis. A detailed analysis 
of the differences in Lk.-Acts and 
Pastorals regarding the portrait of Paul 
leads the author once again to see these 
differences as the result in part of purely 
literary factors and in part of the diffe- 
rent contexts in which the works were 
written. In any case their portrait of 
Paul is quite different from the one 
one might gather from Paul’s letters. 
The recurrent interpretation of the 
differences between Acts and the 
Pastorals as differences in style, etc., 
could weaken the thesis since those who 
uphold the absolute Pauline authenti- 
city of the Pastorals could use the same 
argument. 

In the Preface Wilson admits that his 
position is “ an extreme hypothesis ”, 
and he warns the reader that it is based 
on many assumptions built into the 
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acgummt w4iich could not be discussed 
in detail. He presa{>poses that Luke, 
the author of Uu-Acts, was not Kill's 
companion of the same name, tht»i|^ 
he may have had access to materuil 
emanating from him. When he wrote 
Acts Ltftce did not have access to Paul's 
epistles, though he may have known of 
their existence and probaUy read some 
of them (1-2 Cco' and Rom), Between 
the time sihen Luke wrote Acts and the 
writing of the Pastorals the influence of 
the gnostics had increased and they had 
become the major threat to the Lucan 
communities. Their influence was parti- 
cularly insidious, since they claimed 
Paul as the source of their own teaching. 
Luke wrote the Pastorals to refute the 
gnostic misinterpretation of Paul and to 
show the Churches where the source of 
true authority and sound teaching lay. 
~ Wilson admits that some of hts 
assumptions are debatable, but he con- 
siders that none of them are inherently 
improbable; he feels they are necessary 
if one is to argue convincingly for Lucan 
authorship of the Pastorals. His careful 
study is characterized by judicious 
caution. So is his conclusion offering 
his hypothesis “ as an interesting possibi- 
lity ” (p. ix). One may hesitate to share 
the author’s assurance in upholding an 
absolute non-Pauline authenticity of the 
Pastorals. But in any case the book is 
worth studying. 

}. VOLCKAERI, S.J. 


Saint Benedict 

La Vie Monastique selon Saint Benoit. 
By Pierre Miquel. Paris, Beauchesne, 
1979. Pp. 333. (No price given). 

The title of this admirably published 
book is: ‘The Monastic Life according 
to Saint Benedict ’ ; and the author is 
the present abbot of the abbey of Ligugii, 
whose origins go back to St Marlin of 
Tours in A.D. 360, but which was later 
‘ conquered ’ by St Benedict’s rule. 

Indeed, whatever may have been the 
success or failure of St Benedict during 
his own life-time (the little biography 
left to us by St Gregory-the-Great is 
practically all we know about his life), 
his Rule became the mainstay of religious 
life for men and women during centuries 
in the West. It is not sufSciently known 
that the Rule of St Benedict is the 
foundation-stone of the religious ideal 
of western Christianity. All the great 
founders after Benedict, Norbert for the 
Praemonstratensians, Dominic for the 
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PreadMTX, Ignatius for the Jestdts, went 
bade to St Bmediot's tide for inspiration. 
We also forget that ftom ai^>roxintately 
the Sth centmy until the 11th, the 
* monastic order ' in the West was almost 
uniquely ‘ bsnedictine ’. And this does 
not necessarily mean, as naively thought 
by many a catholic today, mere con- 
templation and asceticism, bpt also 
apostoiate, education, reclaiming waste 
land, etc. 

The Church commemorates this year 
the ISth centenary of Benedict’s birth. 
The 22,000 members of the monastic 
order are asked to reflect on their ideal, 
its permanency, its essential character, 
its grandeur and limitations. The book 
of Abbot Miquel is a guide-book to 
lead monks and nuns into such periods 
of reflection. It is divided into two 
parts: the first, entitled ‘ Benedictine 
Monasticism focusses on Benedict the 
man, and on his Rule; the second part 
deals with what could be called ‘ essen- 
tials and accidentals ’. I found two 
sections of that second part, on ‘ How 
to situate Monasticism in the Last 
Quarter of the XXth Century ^ ’, and 
‘ What Does the World Expect from 
Monks ? ’, most enlightening and refresh- 
ing. They reflect the great tradition of 
discernment and insight, which goes 
back to the Egyptian and Basilian tradi- 
tions of the Christian East, was handed 
over to the West by Cassian and St 
Benedict’s Rule, imbibed by Ignatius of 
Loyola through the Montserrate Benedic- 
tines, and is now recognized by modern 
psychology. 

The Jesuits, who often overlook the 
Benedictine roots of their founder, 
would do well to read the section of the 
book (pp. 272-275), entitled ‘ Benedictine 
Abbot and Jesuit General ’, which 
includes a synopsis of parallel texts from 
the Rule and Ignatius’ Constitutions. 
The relationship is striking. 

Actually, if ‘ monasticism ' is taken 
in its original meaning, as total dedica- 
tion to God either as a hermit or in a 
community (conventual life), all religious 
can be said to ‘ participate ’ in one way 
or another in the monastic ideal. 

The fourth section of the first part, 
entitled ‘ Major Themes ’, is an piit^lent 
treatise on the monastic ideal as envi- 
saged by Benedict. It constitutes, per- 
haps, the most valuable contribution of 
Abbot Miquel to a better understand- 
ing of the Rule. It shows the permanent 
value of a way of life which, at least in 
the West, has often been compared to 
the evangelical quest itself. 

E. R. Hamcye, S.J. 
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HoMriuMf of God. Tbe Rule of St 
Ben^ict with Explanations for Monks 
and Lay-People Today. By David 
Parry, OSB. London, Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1980. Pp. xviii-199. £ 4.50. 

The year 1980 is the 1500th anni- 
versary of the birth of St Benedict, 
rightly called the father of Western 
monasticism. The appellation deserves 
to be understood even more broadly 
than is usually accepted. It then extends 
also to the whole tradition of religious 
life which developed in Western Christia- 
nity since at least the 7th century. It 
includes not only the ‘ ordo monasticus ’, 
a phrase which originally referred to 
all those who lived in Western monastic 
houses, but to later developments of 
religious life down to the times of St 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

Ignatius is known to have consulted 
the famed ‘ Rule ’, and the Jesuit Consti- 
tutions still bear many traces of the 
influence of the ‘ Rule particularly on 
such capital subjects as humility and 
obedience. 

This new translation of the Rule and 
the accompanying commentary which 
competently shows its relevance to the 
modem mind are both welcome. 1 
would particularly recommend reading 
the Preface. With clarity the author 
brings there into focus the most striking 
aspects of Benedict’s approach to spiri- 
tual life. The Rule is more an intro- 
duction to spiritual life than a set of 
cut and dry prescriptions. The Preface 
makes us realize how Christocentric 
and evangelical, though very demanding, 
St Benedict’s ideal was. 

There is nothing more fulfilling and 
enlightening than to go back to the 
roots of one’s own tradition, at what- 
ever level they may be found. Parry’s 
contribution will help many to see the 
Rule as one of the pillars of religious 
life and to make it their own with the 
necessary adaptations. 

E. R. Hambvr, S.J. 


Faith and Justice 

Beyond Our Tribal Gods. By Ronald 
Marstin. .Vew York, Orbis Books, 
1979. Pp. viii-150. $ 5.95. 

The subtitle of the book, “ The Matur- 
ing of Faith ”, gives a better idea of its 
content than does the title. Written 
from the perspective of liberation theo- 
logy, the book studies the inner theo- 
logical connection between faith and 
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justice. The author shows convinefaigly 
that actual social commitment (and.mot 
mwely talk about justice) is the criterion 
or “ yardstick ” of faith. ” Once injustice 
is seen to exist, should the Churches 
ignore it, define it as too large a problem 
to tackle, feel overwhelm^ by* it, or 
simply give priority to other tasks, 
then whatever they are busy with will 
no longer be the works of faith ” (p. 19). 
Faith IS essentially lived in community,, 
so much so, the author asserts, that it 
is not SO much a vision we have as a 
company we keep. He writes: “The 
kind and quality of our visions — includ- 
ing their capacity to guide and sustain 
us in doing whatever it seems must be 
done — depends on the kind of people 
with whom we interact ” (p. 70). There- 
fore the maturity of faith and the search 
for its authenticity must pass through a 
progressive broadening of the community 
with which we identify, till it becomes 
all-inclusive. With one proviso, though 
— that this process is biased in favour of 
those who are now excluded from sharing 
equitably in the goods of the world. 

This is a very disquietening book, 
calling many of us to a radical rearrange- 
ment of our life priorities. It shows 
how easily we remain prisoners of our 
inherited group attitudes and unwilling 
to mature in faith. There are one or 
two areas in which I would have liked a 
deeper analysis. In the tension between 
individual and society the author seems 
to remain within the dialectic of sub- 
mission and self-affirming rebellion. I 
wonder if a theology of the person and 
of love would not give another solution 
to the tension. Similarly he seems to 
imply that all structures, because 
imposed from outside, operate against 
the authenticity of faith. Are structures, 
including language, just a hindrance to 
being, or are they not often an expres- 
sion of reality as it is ? Does authenti- 
city consist in a refusal to accept the 
world reality as it imposes itself on us ? 
Perhaps the author’s thought is coloured 
by his personal history, for we are told 
that after a lively political-priestly ministry 
he resigned from the priesthood in 1974. 
Finally there is the problem of the rela- 
tion between the process of universaliza- 
tion of the faith and the authenticity of 
the Christian faith as given to Jesus 
Christ. It is a pity that the author 
does not keep sufficiently in touch with 
the full NT meaning of faith: for here 
the problem is met in its full impact. 
The study of the NT answer to this 
question would no doubt here given 
greater depth to the book.;' As it is, 
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and ^Ithougb it is mitteo irooi a Snt 
world pnspective, I would bi^y rer 
ooRtmeod it to those students v«o icx^ 
for a modem approach to the maaaing 
of faith. Don't many of us, after aii, 
live in India within conditions similar to 
those of the first world ? 

• G. Gbpert-Sauch, S.J. 


ItUer’RtUgUms Dialogue 

Faith Meets Faith. By Eric J. Sharpe. 
London, SCM Press, 1977. Pp. xiv-178. 
£ 2.95. 

This is a well written historical account 
of " some Christian attitudes to Hindu- 
ism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries ”, as the subtitle specifies. 
The author warns us that he takes the 
greater part of the illustrative material 
from Protestant sources in the English 
language. Starting with a mixed bag 
of negative and liberal attitudes in the 
Victorian era, Sharpe reviews the ‘ fulfil- 
ment ’ theology (Farquhar) and the 
search for ' challenging relevance ’ (Hogg) 
of the early years of this century. The 
appeal to a moral commitment as the 
point of entry and the source of relevance 
of religions was already on in the years 
of the first world war, as it remains 
often today. At this stage the author 
inserts an odd but useful chapter in 
which he gives an account of the Hindu 
answer to the problem of the plurality 
of religions (Ram Mohan Roy, Rama- 
krishna, Vivekananda and Radha- 
krishnan). The loss of Christian nerve 
is clearly perceptible in the Anglo- 
American mission theologies toween 
the two world wars, but this is soon 
followed by the Barthian reaction. The 
* escape ’ into a theology of ‘ Christian 
presence the theology of ‘ anonymous 
Christianity ’ and of ‘ dialogue in depth ’ 
bring the evolution of thought down to 
the mid-seventies. The over-all picture 
is not a glorious one. The author shows 
how much ignorance of past work is 
evident in recent theologies, specially 
that coming from Catholics. There is a 
growing uneasiness in the Christian 
partners of dialogue, more as a result 
of onslaughts in the home theological 
fronts (science, liberalism, Bible criti- 
cism, the search for the historical Jesus, 
Form Criticism) than of the failure of 
work in mission countries or even the 
renaissance of Hinduism. 

Within its limits the account is well 
informed and wilt help specially Catholic 
theologians working in this area to 
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bmine acquainted taodb wotk 
done in tihe past. The author 
compiatns of our inadequacy in this 
line. “Roman Catholic knowledge of 
Protestant theology of encounter begins 
(and at times ends) with the wt^k of 
Hendrik Kraemer" (p. 171). Tto is 
unfortunately true. Equally true, and 
unfortunate, is that his own knowledge 
of Catholic thought is also quite inade- 
quate and, in my impression at least. 
Datively biased. Only von Hiigel and, 
of all people, Ronald Knox deserve to 
be quoted from pre-Vatican writing in 
the area. Vatican I{ is made to appear 
as a sudden and totally new eruption of 
thought, as if it had not bwn prepared by 
very solid theological research. Neither 
Congar, nor Danielou, nor de Lubac, 
nor Pierre Charles, nor Monchanin — 
not to speak of the Calcutta school of 
Indology — are even mentioned. Vath’s 
Im Kaotpfe . . . is stated to have been 
the text-book of German Catholic 
missiology ! All pre-Vatican and most 
of post-Vatican theology is thus found 
to be of poor quality because of the 
adherence of the Church to the axiom 
extra ecdesiam nulla salus. The themes 
of primitive revelation, universal revela- 
tion and cosmic revelation are totally 
ignored, with the result that the “ faith 
on which salvation is supposed to hinge 
seems to mean the totality of the Chris- 
tian religious system — a position already 
disicarded by Vatican I. Hence moral 
decision is understood to be irrelevant 
for the theological problem of religious 
encounter. There may be good reasoas 
to reject the theology of ‘ anonymous 
Christianity ', but this should be done 
on more solid grounds than tbe mere 
claim that it fails to take religions as 
totalities, each with its own tonality 
(p. 129). I do not see that it does; 
and certainly it cannot be dismissed by 
quoting a few sarcastic remarks of a 
much-admired author. Many theo- 
logians who have lived much longer in 
the heat of India have accepted it, even 
if others offer solid objections, sp^ially 
to its terminology. 

In short, this book is instructive by 
its positive information, but inadequate 
in what it touches without sufficient 
knowledge or inner sympathy. 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

The Secret of Arunachala. By Abhi- 
SHIKTANANDA. Delhi, ISPCK, 1979. 
Pp. x-144. Rs 20, 

This posthumous work of Abhishikta- 
nanda gives us a glimpse of the formative 
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yeii« of hf» iouroey into the deiMh of 
Indian (Vedantic) spirituality. It oITcts a 
cbarmiag account of his visits to Tiru- 
vannanialai and its hierophanic mountain 
Arunachala, 160 kms South ^st of 
Madras, between 1949 and 1955. The 
initial purpose of these vi.siU was to 
meet the saintly figure of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi who in 1949 was almost at 
tne end of his long witness as a mystic, a 
guru and a teacher of Vedantic spiritua- 
lity (he died in April 1950). But after 
his first visit the author discovered both 
the continued spiritual presence of the 
Indian Saint at Arunachala and the 
immense mystical attraction of the 
mountain itself, the locus of the presence 
of God in the Saiva tradition. In the 
caves of the sacred mountain Abhishikta- 
nanda spent long months, at times in 
complete silence, at other times in 
spoken communion with many seekers 
of God — authentic or less authentic — 
who have soujjht refuge there from 
times immemorial. With them he dis- 
cusses the values of silence, of total 
renunciation and of a radical search for 
God. Above all he assimilates into his 
own Christian faith the insights of the 
Advaita tradition as he was later 
to develop them in his talks and 
writings. 

The first draft of this work was done 
in 1956, but what we have here is a 
re-written version which the author 
completed in 1970 and in which, un- 
doubtedly, he looks at events twenty 
years old in the light of his entire rich 
experience. The vignettes presented to 
us have the charm of the stories of the 
Desert Fathers. An interesting collec- 
tion of people quite at home in the 
mysterious world of telepathic communi- 
cation is presented to us; the account is 
always vivid even if, occasionally, the 
artifice of literary device is discernable. 
The book completes the story of Abhi- 
shiktananda’s formative years, already 
partly known through Guru ami Disciple 
(SPCK, 1973) which recorded his meet- 
ings with the Guru Sri Gnanananda. 
It will be welcomed by all the friends of 
Abhishiktananda many of whom have 
been inspired by his courageous and 
rewarding voyage of exploration into 
the heart of spiritual India. It will 
also be an eye-opener for those who, 
less fortunate in their contacts with 
Hinduism, are unable so far to value 
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the wealth of spiritual tradition It conti- 
nues to bear. G. Gbpert-Sadcb, S J. 

Meeting of Rdigitms. New Orienta- 
tions and Perspectives. Edited by 
Thomas A. Aykara. Bangalore, 
Dharrmram Publications, 1978. Pp, ix- 
185. Rs 15. 

This book collects the papers pre- 
sented at the 1977 inaugural Seminar of 
the Centre for Indian and Inter-Religious 
Studies, opened by the C.M.I. Fathers 
in Rome. The ttieme of the Seminar 
was rather broad : Foundations and 
Dimensions of Inter-faith: Indian and 
Inter-religious Approaches ”. The 
papers vary a good deal: some are 
historical, others anthropological and 
sociological, some theological. All but 
one of the 13 contributions are published 
in English, the exception being J. Ries' 
French paper on the “ Sacred ” as a 
way to God. The specific significance 
of the Seminar lies in the particular 
attention it paid to the ancient Indian 
insights into a general theme. For 
India has a very long tradition of inter- 
faith and inter-cult contacts. There are 
papers on Yoga mysticism, on the 
Theravada tradition, and on the Atraan- 
Vishnu polarity of Indian religion. 
Not all the contributions however, deal 
directly with the theme of the “ Meeting 
of Religions 

G. Gispert-Sauch, S.J. 

In Quest of Truth. By Jayaram. 
Madras, The Christian Literature Society, 
1979. Pp. vii-136. Rs 10. 

The avowed intention of this book is 
to help young men and women with a 
religious background but who are be- 
wildered in the secular world of univer- 
sities to find their beatings in a search 
for Truth. Unfortunately, in spite of 
the claim to the contrary, it is a piece 
of Christian — and Protestant — apolo- 
getic in 19th century style, only less 
intelligent and less well-informed. The 
book is poorly argued and badly written. 
The author, we are told, is “ the editor 
of a religious magazine which sends out 
literature to Hindus living in the United 
States” [sic). It is doubtful if this 
sample will be of help to many. The 
book is not worthy of the fine tradition 
of the CLS. G. Gispert-Sauch, S.I. 
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lu This Issue 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of present day theology is ’ 
that it puts the emphasis on the mystery of man. This in a srtise 
is not new; we have always known that the Word of God is 
addressed to man and that theology consists in man’s reflection upon 
this Word. What is new, however, is the present awareness of man’s 
humanity and centrality, to the effect that eternal truths seem to be 
lost on him unless their bearing on human existence is made manifest. 
Man thus becomes the yardstick of theological discourse. This is 
well and good; provided, however, man is conscious of the trans- 
cendence that constitutes his very being, giving him autonomy and 
freedom. Hence the need ever to return to the Biblical Doctrine of 
Man, of which Moti Lal Pandit treats in the first article of this 
issue. 

A previous article by Fr Joe Currie, published in our September 
number, introduced the theme of an Effective Christian Leadership. 

He now treats the topic explicitly, if succinctly, with the directness 
and vigour that we have come to expect. All would-be effective 
leaders will do well to ponder his suggestions. 

The Educational Apostolate of the Church in India has been 
under fire in recent years. Vidyajyoti has contributed to this dis- 
cussion in various ways. Articles have been published advocating the 
service of the poor through education and participation in the 
National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) of the Central Govern- 
ment. In a short article Fr M. Kalathil argues in favour of 
Church-run literacy programmes. 

We publish two articles on prayer. Refljcting on the theological 
significance of intercession, Fr Subhash Anand points to the demands 
this prayer makes on the person who would sincerely pray for another. 
Litanies have a long tradition in the Church, and rightly. Why then 
the apparent dissatisfaction with their traditional forms ? Fr G. 
Gispert-Sauch suggests that here is a form of prayer where 
inculturation is especially in order and easily available. He proposes A 
a model in the Indian context. 

Two notes end our present number. One is a short, but moving 
reflection by Murray Rogers and his little community after nine years 
of Christian presence in Jerusalem, in the Ashram style first initiated 
at Jyotiniketan. In the other Fr Christian Troll points to the 
dangers of a Christian interpretation of the Qur’an and, in parallel 
manner, of an Islamic interpretation of Jesus. 
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piblical Doctrine of Man 

Moti Lal Pandit 


M an, the centre of creation, is a being clothed in the garments 
of mystery. Man cannot simply be interpreted in terms of 
his material foundation nor simply from a transcendent 
perspective. As a subject, he transcends the limitations imposed on 
him by the space-time structures. It is in this context that we shall 
explore the biblical understanding of man. 

Man in the Image of God 

The Bible tells us that man is created in the image of God, for 
he is not only an intelligent being,’ but possesses possibilities which 
he actualizes in moments of transcendence. To say that man arose 
spontaneously out of dead matter is to reduce his subjectivity to the 
level of things.* As far as man’s belonging to the world is con- 
cerned, the Bible emphasises the fact that he was created out of earth. 
The name Adam itself explains the fact that man cannot be divorced 
from material reality.® Therefore, man is spoken of as the “one 
born of earth’’.^ Man, even after death, belongs to the earth, for 
his bodily constituents are “dust and ashes’’.'^ But man is not 
simply a body, but a spirit too. Man is a living being, for God 
“breathed the breath of life” into his body. In this sense he became 
a living and conscious being.* All men share this breath of God, and 
therefore mankind is one.’ 

Man is God-oriented because he has been created in tire image 
of his Creator. This God-orientation of man can be found even in 
non-Christian literature and philosophy.* In their scriptural use 
the terms “likeness” and “image” do not refer to two different levels, 
but have an identical meaning. When we say that God created 
man in his own image, we mean that he created him in his own 

1. Gen 1:26. 

2. “To think of oneself as a product would be again to think of oneself as a 
thing.” Gabriel Marcel, L'homme probleimtiqiie (Paris, 1955), p. 66. 

3. Gen 3: 19. 

4. Wis 7: 1. 

5. Gen 3: 19; 18: 27; Ps 103; 14; WIs 15: 10. 

7.' 22; Job 34: 14-15. 

8. iCl^Acts 17:28; Rom 1:19. 
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likeoels. Tbtl« piaa is, in C^’s image and also bears his iiaage: 
“For a mam indeed ought obt.tq cover his head, for as much at he is 
in the image and glory of Giod.’’* “And as we have borne the image 
of the earthly father, we shall also bra,r the image of die heavcidy 
fathcr.”»« 

Some look at man from the perspective of matter, and therefore 
fail to find any difference between humanity and animal nature. 
The Bible, on the other hand, tells us that as far as man’s body is 
concerned, there is no difference between man and animal. Both 
are flesh {bashar)M Man and animal share the same fate as far as 
death is concerned, for both return to the same earth. 

However, the basic difference between the two lies in this; man 
is the crown of creation. Man was fashioned after God had created 
everything for him, so that he might be welcomed. He was not 
created in the manner that other things were.^^ And when he was 
created, he was made to realise that there was no creature like him.^* 
Man was destined to rule over the earth, as is indicated by the fact 
that he named the animals.*^ Thus the Psalmist thanks God for 
having made man “ruler over the works of his hands.’’“ 

Man in Relation to God 

Man finds his completeness in relation to God. This does not 
mean that the scriptures neglect man’s cosmic or inter-human rela- 
tionships. Man's relation to the earth is brought out in the divine 
command to “replenish the earth and subdue it.’’^* However, the 
conclusive orientation of the Bible consists in the fact that it always 
considers man in relation to his Creator. This relationship is not 
something added to him; rather his humanity depends on it. To 
express this idea, the Bible uses the expression “man of God”.” 
Man is man because he is related to God. This means that he is 
not autonomous, but exists as “man of God”. Man is ontologically 
man in so far as he derives his position from the autonomy of God. 
This view-point is central to the word of God to the extent that we 
canftot analyse the structure of man’s reality outside of God. No 
attempt at understanding man can be successful unless he is viewed 


9. 1 Cor 11:17. 

10. Ibid., 15:49. 

11. Gen 6: 1.1, 17; Ps 136: 25. 

12. Gen 1:26. 

13. Ibid., 2:20. 

14. Ibid., 2: 19-20. 

15. Ps 8:7-9. 

16. Gen 1:28. 

17. Cf.l Tim 6:11. 
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in relation to God. If we take man as an autonomous being, having 
ttothittg to do with God, we are left with no teleological framework 
wteteby to derive our values and meanings. 

Since man is always spoken of in relation to God, we never find 
the scriptures looking at him as an abstract ontological structure. 
The analysis of man is given in terms of concrete situations; fall, sin, 
guilt, death, etc. The scriptures deal with the actuality of man’s 
existence; it is an actuality in the face of God. Man is seen not only 
in the light of God’s wrath or judgement, but also in the light of 
God’s love and mcrcy.^* He is never explained in terms of his pure 
factuality; rather, his factuality is always viewed in relation to God, 
and it is this relationship which explains it,’® 

The structure of man’s reality is always spoken of in relation 
to the divine Thou. “Thou didst form my inward parts; thou didst 
cover me in my mother’s womb. I shall give thanks to thee; for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Wonderful are thy works: and 
that my soul knoweth right well. My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest 
parts of the earth. Thine eye did see mine unformed substance, 
and in thy book they were all written.’’*® 

The above passage shows the concern of the scriptures to view 
man’s horizontal existence as passing through, and coming from, 
his vertical dimension. The whole mystery of man is contained in 
the statement; “Thou hast beset me behind and before’’; “such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me.’’®’ Hence it is dear that man 
cannot exist apart from God. He acquires the fulness of his being 
only in reference to God. 

Man in Relation to Sin 

The scriptures do not deal only with man’s particular relation- 
ships; they speak of the whole man in his total existence. If man 
faces some kind of polarization it is because he lives a life alienated 
from his true humanity and from God. All the problems of aliena- 
tion have arisen because of sin. Sin is not simply an error. It has 
basically a moral character. Sin is not a sort of calamity which 
comes unexpectedly on man; it is an evil course of life freely chosen. 
Sin is not passive that is an imperfection imposed on man. It is an 
active expression of man’s opposition to God. Sin has come into 

a. Ps90:3; Gen 6:5. 11, 13; 7: 1; Ps 8:5; 144:3; Lk 2: 14; Tit 3:4. 

Cf. Ps 84:6; Lk 12:21. 

Ps 139: 13-16; cf. Job 10: 8-12. 

21. Ps 139:5-6. 
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the world from a free but evU eboide of “Ydk thoh hcste^ 
yen tJiou IcBOwest not; yea from that time thine ear was not ojieBed; 
for I knew that thou wouldst deal very treacherously a^d wast eaUed 
a transgressor from the womb.”** “Whosoever committeth sifl 
transgresseth also the law: for sin is the transgression of law.”^ 

Sin and therefore alienation, whether of economic, social or 
political nature, has to be understood in its absoluteness, that is in 
contrast to good. There are no gradations either in evil or in good. 
A man is a sinner not because of his lesser goodness, but because he 
commits sin, and when he commits sin he commits it in its totality. 
In the Bible that man is characterized as evil who does not love God. 
One who does not love God, is obviously a misanthrope. Man is on 
the side of either goodness or evil. “Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father who is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father. . . .”** 

The sin of man has to be understood in relation to God. It 
does not mean simply a lack of conformity to the law of God. It 
consists of not loving God. In other words, sin expresses itself in 
the hatred of God.^® 

When scripture speaks of sin, it looks at it from the point of view 
of salvation. As we can grasp the significance of man in the light of 
creation, so we can understand the meaning of sin only in the light 
of redemptory revelation. 

Sin basically is an apostasy, that is, rebellion, falling away from 
God. Behind the whole idea of sin is an event which reversed the 
whole course of- history. Sin is turning away from the beginning, 
a break from what God has established. 

Non-Christian definitions of evil are often impersonal. Evil is 
then understood as a negative factor with no relation to God. “Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned.”** Sin is emancipation from God in 
the sense that man no more thinks that he is dependent on him. 
Therefore man needs the revelation of Christ that he may see himself 
falling away from his true destiny. The sinner is like a husbandman 
who, by playing the part of an owner, rejects his responsibility. In 
doing so, he loses his ability to achieve total freedom.*’ Sin is 


22. Is 48: 8. 

23. 1 Jn 3:4. 

24. Mat 10; 32-33. 

25. Cf. Rom 1:32; 2: 12-14; 4: 15. 

26. Ps 51:4. 

27. Mat 21 : 33ff. 
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exprewion of man in which self-aatonomy is mode the gaid, and 
this ultimately leads to the denial of God and to self-4eification. Sin 
is, in a word, the proclamation of man's self-soverd^ty, and therefore 
expresses man’s enmity to God.** Man’s sense of losing his self-identity 
can only be grasped within the context of sin. 

Man's New life in Christ 

The biblical understanding of man views him not as an object, 
or as a pure subject, but as a being who is tied to the world. The 
Bible never speaks of man in abstract terms, but always sees him in 
concrete situations. Christ, as his ministry made very clear, concerned 
himself not only with man’s interior life, but also with his body. He 
healed the sick and invalid.** His healing signified the reconciliation 
which was taking place in and through him. Man, cursed by sin, needs 
to be healed and redeemed, and God shows his concern for him in his 
concrete existence. When man’s life is restored,*® he lives a complete 
existence and is bidden to break the bread with uplifted hands. The 
new life of man is an eschatological gift in the sense that he is asked 
to respond to the love of God in freedom, and that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in his body.®' The New Testament community is called forth 
to realise the full actuality of man; “Glorify God therefore in your 
body.;’®* 

Once man is born again in Christ, he cuts through sin aud over- 
comes the shadow of death. Henceforward he lives in a community 
which is filled with love. This mystery of love is the “mystery of 
Christ’’.*® 

God, who meets me in Jesus Christ, imparts himself to me through 
his love. God, as love, claims me for himself. By revealing himself 
to me in this manner, God reveals myself to me; it is a revelation in 
which I am shown my relation to God. God, being love, wills from 
me a free response of love. This encounter with the loving God in 
Christ is possible only by knowing myself, and this knowing of myself 
is possible only if I encounter God in Christ. Thus, what I am is 
intended by my Creator. God wills to manifest his glory, and this very 
will is the source of my being. 

God also wills man to respond to his love in Christ with an 
adoring heart. He wills me not as a mere object, but expects from me 
an active response to his call. This means that God, who creates 

28. Rom 8 ; 7. 

29. Cf. Mat 8:17. 

30. Cf. Mk 8:25: Acts 3:21. 

31. -;,^ Cor 6: 18-19. 

% 3l**^bid., 6:20. 

33. Eph5;32. 
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The image of God, tarnished by sin, is restored in man when he 
is estoblished in Jesus Christ. It is faith in Christ which restores in 
man that life which he had lost through sin. When reUdes 
himself to the love of God in Christ, he becoims a real man. Thus, 
authentic existence is for man existence in the love of God. 
Man realizes his true freedom in his dependence on God (Deo servire 
I3>ertas: Augustine). 

Human Freedom 

Human freedom in the Christian context is not a mere possibi- 
lity but actual fact. It is the actuality of being free.®* This freedom 
is made concrete in relation to Christ, and is actualised in the 
service of God.®® It is not a freedom which competes with God, like 
that of an existentialist. In the New Testament, the freedom of man 
is never spoken of in opposition to God. Freedom is that aspect of 
man which broadens the horizon of his relationship with God. If we 
set two freedoms, the divine and the human, in opposition to each 
other, we are operating within the framework of secularized and 
humanistic thought. If we hold this view, then, like a humanist, we 
will reach the conclusion that God’s freedom actually robs man of his 
own. But such an idea contradicts the biblical notion of freedom in 
so far as God is no longer seen as a loving God, but becomes a jealous 
God. The Bible reveals God as a God of love — a love which may 
not be desecrated.®® Yahweh is not jealous of men; his jealousy only 
consists in the fact that his people have failed to appreciate his love. 
His anger refers to their worshipping strange gods: “They have moved 
me to jealousy with that which is not God; they have provoked me to 
anger with their vanities.”®’ From this it is clear that God’s jealousy 
is not to be understood in terms of competition. Man, who receives 
freedom in creation and salvation, experiences God’s jealousy only 
when he violates this freedom. God concerns himself with that kind 
of freedom which is derived from man's sonship; it is not a freedom 
of arbitrary choice. 

Freedom, considered as full independence and mastery of one’s 
destiny, is in contradiction with the structure of man. Such a kind 
of freedom is illusory. Thus, those who promi.se this kind of falsd 
freedom are themselves, in the language of the Bible, in bondage: 

34. a. Gal 3; 13; 4:4. 

35. Rom 6; 22. 

36. See the whole of Ezek 16. 

37. Deut 32:21. 
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j“White they pcomise liberty, they themselves are the servaaty of 
corruption; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same he is brou^t 
into bondage.”** 

Man’s true freedom consists in the restoration of his true huma- 
nity. This restoration is not a sort of nirvana. It is a restoration in 
which man is not his own, but belongs to God. Therefore, he is 
asked: “Glorify God in your body and your spirit, which are God’s.”** 
To live for God is to witness a joyful reality: “For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord; 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”!® It is in this 
situation that freedom is revealed in its entirety in that man, by re- 
covering the structure of his humanity, frees himself from the illusion 
of self-autonomy. Thus, we are reminded: “I live; yet I live not.”*^ 
To live in Christ means to be freed from slavery. Freedom in Christ 
is freedom from the law, for “He redeemed us from the curse of the 
law.’’** This is not a freedom which stands above the law; it is the 
fulfilment of the law in Christ.** 

The stream of freedom breaks into the world through Christ alone; 
and it is this light of freedom which discloses the true light of man’s 
humanity. Liberty in Christ is the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
Psalmist; “For he shall deliver the needy when he crieth; the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper. He shall spare the poor and needy, and 
shall save the souls of the needy. He shall redeem their souls from 
deceit and violence; and precious shall their blood be in his sight.”** 

Freedom and Responsibility 

Man’s freedom is not absolute, but contingent; it is the freedom 
of a creaturely existence endowed with personhood, with an “I”. 
That which is an “I” can respond to the possibility of relationship. 
Since man’s freedom is contingent, it is also limited, for man’s orien- 
tation is not a se but a Deo. It does not posit itself, but is posited. 
No doubt, man’s response is free, yet it is limited. God wills my free- 
dom in order that he may be glorified. Because God wills my free- 
dom, ray freedom has to be responsible, which means it is restricted. 
It is this restriction which distinguishes man’s freedom from 
God’s. 


38. 2 Pet 2; 18-19. 

39. 1 Cor 6:20. 
Rom 14:8. 

41. Gal 2:20. 

42. Gal 3: 13. 

43. 1 Cor 9:21. 

44. Ps 72: 12-14. 
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Maa amy fail to fii^,4)e end for wUdi this respoostbfe fijeedom 
has baen intended by 0(^. The divine intention is that freedom 
must have a formal as well as a malerial aspect. Thaty atan’s faeedm 
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freedom, responsit^ty is a constituent element of his being- This 
means that man’s actual existence has been created. ' 

Whatever dte nature of man’s response may be. it is a response, 
even if a negative one wherein the very call of his Creator is denied. 
A negative response too is an answer to a call, and comes under the 
law of responsibility. This means that man has bwn gi^en tj^ 
city to choose, for without this capacity of choice! there is no respon- 
sible freedom, r s 

Authentic freedom is characterized by love. A person who wes 
in the freedom of Christ is invaded by the grace of God, wU^ i^me 
manifestation of God’s love. Grace is “the love of God poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit which is given to us.’’*® Man’s soul 
is possessed by the divine charity, merited by Christ and given by the 
Holy Spirit. Grace reshapes the entire man. Thus the one who lives 
in the freedom of Christ is able to heed Paul’s word : “You, brethren, 
have been called unto liberty; only make not liberty an ocoa^on of 
the flesh, by charity of spirit serve one another.’’** 

A Christian is infused with a love which sweetly invites him to 
believe. This faith demands complete obedience to God. The very 
act of faith is an invitation to creative freedom, which makes man 
“pass from death to life’’.*’ The participation in the salviflc economy 
of God makes man the son of God. Living faith means that we have 
overcome the world, because it is “the victory that overcometh the 
world’’.** 

Christian freedom is a movement from light to light Christ, 
the light of the world, reveals himself fully, and in him our life is 
illumined.** Christian liberty consists in the love of God. It is a 
freedom which says: Father, not my will but thine be done ! 


45. Rom 5; 5, 
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Take Yourself Seriously Buu.. 

Towards m Effective Ckristum Leadership 

Joe Currie, SJ. 


A. A Basic Presupposition 

T WENTY-FIVE years of religious life under at least a dozen 
superiors of pre- and post-Vatican II vintage should qualify 
anyone to be at least a student of leader^ip styles. I have 
observed and experienced just about every shade of Church leader — 
from the strong-willed disciplinarian we liked to call “the Moose” to 
the shy gentleman who preferred to rule from afar and won the sobriquet 
“Zeus”; from some who wanted to control everything and everyone 
to others who traded ready and generous permissions for the luxury of 
being left alone and still being well thought of ; from those who seemingly 
liked their job to those who definitely did not. 

One of my favourite superiors began his teim of office with a 
disarmingly candid admission. “Brothers”, confessed our new rector, 
who happened to outrank us seminarians by several generations in 
age as well as a number of important leadership posts in experience, 
“I am going to make a lot of mistakes in this job, and I want you to 
help me.” Now this man, while kind of disposition, was by no means 
a pushover. “Megaton Mac”, as he came to be known later and 
elsewhere, was capable of making decisions with clout, and pot a little 
fallout! His honest admission of persoital fallibility and his appeal for 
help in his leadership role, though made long ago, have stayed with 
me through the years. And they have provided me with an enduring 
lesson in effective leadership within the Church; a lesson that might 
be summed up by the principle; “Take yourself seriously . . . but not 
too seriously.” 

"Take yourself seriously . . For the responsibility is certainly 
real, and the decisions often difficult, and sometimes unpopular and 
lonely. In discerning new directions for an individual or the group, 
thelast word is often the leader’s, and so, too, is the blame heaped 
upon hun when those particular directions reach a dead end. Ex- 
pectations — his own and others’ — are high, and perhaps too high; 
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‘"i . . but mt too serkmsly.” The re^asiUlit^ for ti^ 
the.dedsions its growth and change need not tie the 

alone, unless he chooses to rnnhe them so. Experience has tau^ 
me to be wary of the leader who perceives his function a$ his ovyp 
unique burden and cross. Not only does he seem to be taking too 
much iqion himself, but he also discounts the rest of us. And h? 
isoUktes himself. Sooner or later strained relationships will develop; 
detrimental not only to the leader’s peace of mind but to the group’a 
functioning as well. 


Leadership in the Church is in function to the group. Perhaps 
if this seemingly obvious truth were to be taken to heart by all of us, 
then some of our current “crises” — in authority, in obedience, in 
leadership — might find their resolution. All of us — our leaders 
included — are first of all a community of believers, companions and 
co-workers, bound together by a common concern or interest or visiop^ 
If we take our group memWship seriously, then we are convinced 
that by joint action we shall achieve our goals more effectively than 
if we were to seek them as individuals. Ideally, the leader emerges 
from the group membership as the one perceived by the others as the 
best equipped to keep the group functioning well, and to get it most 
effectively to where it wants to go. But even in our traditional 
hierarchical structures within the Church, wherein our leaders are 
usually appointed, the functional subordination of the leader to the 
group seems to be readily acknowledged. From the pope downwards. 
Church leaders like to style themselves as the "servus servorum”, 
thereby proclaiming that theirs’ is an authority of service to the com- 
munity, and not of power over the community. The function of the 
Christian leader is to free the group and its members to pursue their 
commonly shared aims more expeditiously. 


Is this not too idealistic? Merc rhetoric for installation cere- 
monies, but hardly practicable for the days and years that follow? 
Is this a concept of leadership made in heaven . . . but simply out of 
reach for man as he is, a homo poUticus with an inborn drive for power, 
prestige and position? 

Not so, it seems to me, if we keep our eyes on the community 
whose needs call forth the leadership function . . . and other fhnetuMts 
as well, as St Paul makes abundantly clear to the Corinthian Christians. 
We — all of us^ — serve the community’s needs, ettch in his own way 
aad according to his pre^wr gift <x tafeat. And we each of as — < 
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is accordiagiy accountable to the commu^y for the way we ctHihribute 
to its well-being and growth. Too often, I feel, our leaders can 
become scapegoats for the rest of us, when we blame them for not 
doing what they were never intended to do; when we hold them 
accountable for things that we are really responsible for ourselves. 
No bishop, for example, however holy and gifted, can give meaning 
and purpose to my life. He may and should provide a climate whereby 
I might discover and continually re-define my particular identity, but 
the latter is my task, my responsibility. Once it becomes clear that 
I have a vocation to this way of life, and that call has been ratified by 
the community, then it seems less than fair to make my vocation 
dependent upon cordial relations with the bishop. 

Similarly, a person who gives his superior a blank cheque with 
regard to a future assignment, by not sharing personal likes and dis- 
likes, or his perception of his current strengths and needs, has no right 
to complain about a consequent lack of fulfilment in his work. For 
job satisfaction, so important for an individual’s well-being even while 
being viewed against the broader perspective of his service and avail- 
ability to the group, is another persona! goal that we have to go after 
lur selves; it just cannot be handed to us by another, any more than a 
superior can make a Valid discernment on our behalf when he does 
not have sufficient information. In such a situation, our unhappiness 
would be more our own doing than his. 

Part of our problem with leadership, then, could be that we take 
our leaders too seriously, meanwhile neglecting our own responsibilities 
to ourselves and to the group. Do we lean too heavily upon them, 
expecting more from them than they can possibly deliver? Could it 
» true — though who of us would admit it? — that deep down we 
demand that our leaders be philosopher-kings, endowed with the wisdom 
of a Solomon and the heroics of a David? Granted, we become 
ehuinely incensed when they dare to presume to fulfil such expecta- 
tions, and we are positively unforgiving when we discover, as we 
inevitably must, the clay feet of their human fallibility. But is it all 
fkeir fault 7 

As members of the same group and presumably sharing a common 
‘aith vision, we — our leaders and the rest of us alike — lean upon 
M)e another and “bear one another’s burden” through mutual support 
t^ittls^uragement . . . and accountability. The promise that a newly 
priest makes to his bishop, or a religious to his superior at 
the^liliie of his profession, is as much a pledge of loyalty, commitment 
lad accountability to the commimity as to its leader (and, ultimatdy, 
to God). In effect that 'promise says: “You can count on me in gotod 
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in a covenant rela^nship of inatoal accountability. A new 
is forged within the community; a rd^on«hip of tespoosibiU^, each 
to the other: service according tp function; at^rding to peed# 

but always loyalty and commitment. . ' , / 

Certainly not all our leaders have as much confideooe in their 
companions and co-workers (rightly or wrongly placed) as had my 
favourite superior, Megaton Mac. Many, I mn sure, share the scq)ti- 
cism of the bishop I heard about who, after exacting the promise of 
obedience from one of his ordinandi, departed from the ordination 
ritual long enough to inquire, with a mixture of severity and incredulity: 
“Do you really mean it?” A valid question. Unfortunate, though^ 
that it had to be asked at all. 

But what, after all, is the value of a promise that is not supported 
by mutual trust and shared accountability? Both, of course, are 
community virtues. While each of us strives to remain faithful to his 
responsibilities to the group, the community itself is called to support 
and encourage our fidelity. So, too, the leader is responsible to the 
group and to its members for fulfilling his particular role and function 
(which dots not include his taking responsibility /or us); and we for 
our part owe him the support that he needs to do his work well. Such 
mutual accountability requires openness and respect, understanding 
and recognition on both sides. 

Acknowledging his accountability to the group would help to 
remove many an unnecessary burden from the shoulders of the laeder; 
"I’m going to make many mistakes, and you’re going to have to help 
me. You need me and I need you.”' Acknowledging, too, our own 
responsibility to support our leaders, even when we may not always 
agree with them nor approve of their policies and decisions, and at the 
same time realising the limitations of their role, would probably diminish 
some of our own frustrations. For we are all of us pilgrims and 
companions, seeking our way together — struggling and rejoicing — 
to the Father and to his kingdom. 

Faithful Christians are “led by the Spirit” — pneumatikoi — and it is 
the mysterious leadership of the Spirit that makes us and re-makes us 
into a people, a community. On our part, we need an ongoing 
conversion of heart to make us free enough to follow his direction. 
And we need the confirmation of his peace in action to encourage us 
that we are in fact on the way. If, being human, we also require one 
or other of our number to mediate, in a human and often fallible wajy 
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that hukttbip of tfae Spirit, the rest «f os are aot thereby al^lved 
from iistrang for aad foUowing his pron^tiae^. This^ tpii^ is ««r 
responsibility. 

Certainly we have a right to expect in our leaders a more than 
average degree of human qualities. But in the end it seems less im- 
portant for a Christian leader to make all the right moves, humanly 
^>eaking, than that he, trusting in the Lord and in the community in 
which his Spirit lives and moves, remains free, open and seardung with 
others for the will of God. If I can have the assurance that our traders 
are daily making efforts to be truly and spiritually free, and that they 
are in possession of all the available information to make a given 
decision, including knowledge of where the Spirit seems tp be moving 
individual members in the group, then I am ready to concede that this 
may be the closest that we can come to finding God’s will for us as a 
group — even though I may personally have differences of opinion, and 
even if, in the eyes of the world, the decision results in failure. It’s 
nice to have a happy ending, but God’s script — or whatever part of it 
we can hope to know — does not always comply. Jesus’ life and 
death teach us as much. Failure, in fact, can be a purifying experience 
and, like other deaths, tends to put our Christian life into proper 
perspective. It also reminds us of the responsibility that each one of 
us has — to ourselves and to one another — to keep trying, to keep 
searching. We are not alone in our efforts. We have one another, 
if we but trust . . . and can forgive. We have the Spirit, if we but 
believe . . . and can love. Yes, we need to take ourselves seriously. 
But not too seriously. 

fi. Some ImpUeatimu and their Implementation 

In light of the above, and as an interested observer and sometime 
participant in the leadership function, I would like to offer, for what 
they are worth, the following “guidelines” for effective Christian 
leadership. I do not presume to believe that they are exhaustive, but ^ 
whatever merit they might have would come from the fact that they 
are derived from experience. Out of deference to Megaton Mac, who 
always divided his conferences into “three point”, I have chosen to 
present these guidelines under three headings: (1) Personal Life; 
(2) Interpersonal Relations; and (3) Animating Group Life and 
Apostolic Work. Further, I have sub-divided each heading into three 
patfs:^ Attitudes; (b) Skills; and (c) A Checklist of Ten Questions. 

'^I^lously, radi of these points deserve fuller development, but 
fo^^^m time being and conscious of the limits of this article, I present 
thmn in outline form. 
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fais perSoitid limitatioasv ‘be is not overcome by fear dr aage^ or bait; 
he does not need to take iefbgc behind an array of ddenses or a' fkbade 
of ^alrchnd dtoTessiottalisfn ; he re^>ects himself and he can geottixie^ 
laugh at himself. 

h. Courage-, he can stand up for what he believes and act 
accordingly, regardless of the cost to himself; yet he is not rigid, holdii^ 
a position beyond reason, for this may well betray fear of any opposi- 
tion ; rather, he is flexible and open and strong enough to engage in the 
give and take of discussions withput compromising principles. 

iii. Freedom', he is free enough, by grace and by his own efforts, 
from personal ambitions and fears, and other emotional blocks, as 
well as from pressures that pome from others, to discern sensitively 
and day by day what God wants from him and from the group he 
leads. 




r: he can ^ord to be himself, Grpebt, oc^ 

an accept (and like) himself, with his abides as weU as 


b. Three Essential skills'. 

i. Self-awareness: he has insight into his own behaviour and 
motivation; he is in touch with what is going on inside himself and 
refuses to repress feelings that may in the end control him. 

ii. Discernment: allowing for a hunger to do God’s will to seize 
him in day-to-day conversion, he develops a sensitivity to the inner 
life of the Spirit, sifting those initiatives that seem to be the Spirit’s 
from those that are not. 

iii. Time-management: he incorporates into his day, in whatever 
way that suits him, a healthy balance between involvement and with- 
drawal, or taking distance; he is capable of saying “yes” and “no” to 
others, conscious of his own responsibilities to himself; he makes good 
use of leisure time, for he is convinced of its importance; he can and 
does delegate work to others. 

c. Ten questions : 

1. Realising that I am not perfect (who is?), do I nevertheless 
manage to maintain an “okay” feeling about myself — as significant 
and competent and likeable? 

2. Do I let sink into my awareness the positive strokes of recogmtion 
and support diat come eky way, to bahmee out the iiwvitable negative 
ones? 
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3. Do I take the trouble ekds <tay to find ttiUe to abuic^ag 
that I really like to do, something that oom^i^ef^^ a^rlt^iiape , while 
effectively relaxing me? And is Uii$ leisure time, as sacaed to me as 
ihy timi' for prayer ? 

4. po I worry effectively, i.e„ about things and 8itiiatio8S.that 
I can do something about, and have responsibility fpr; and no^ un* 
necessarily burdening myself with things over which I have ik} control 
nor responsibility? 

5. Am I able to maintain a good sense of humour, so that I can 
genuinely laugh at myself, at my own faults and foibles? 

6. Can I afford to enjoy my work, or at least some parts of it, 
so that I can look forward to each day with a measure of enthusiasm? 

7. Do I have a close friend around, with whom I can be completely 
myself, and share (if necessary) my own pent-up feelings and 
frustrations? 

8. Relying on the conviction that I have done all — and under 
the circumstances the best — that I could, am I nevertheless open to 
the possibility that I might failt (Such openness would help to un- 
burden us of an undue anxiety to succeed, which keeps us from taking 
the risks sometimes demanded of us. Cf. 2 Cor 12, 7-10 and Phil 
3,9-10.) 

9. Do I pray, jUot because I have to, or fear the consequences if 
I do not, but because I want to and experience the need of this spiritual 
dimension in my personal life as well as for my leadership function? 

10. Do I take time out at least once a day to reflect upon and 
evaluate my own awareness of God living within me and around me, 
and to sift and discern those movements and directions that seem to 
draw me closer to God from those that leave me anxious and 
dislurbed? 

2. The Leader's Interpersonal Relations 

a. 'three essential attitudes: 

i. Understanding: because he is motivated to do so, he listens well 
to others and is sensitive to their view of things, their problems and 
expectations and experience ; he involves himself with others in empathy, 
without losing his own separateness. 

ii. Acceptance: he respects individual freedom and responsibility, 

evepji^hen he cannot agree or approve; he trusts the ability and good 
wi^ii|>thieits; he >enoourage8 and recognises their contributions to the 
grml^<1he it able to forgive. , t 
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re^uKbiitiet ^ it« wti^ beii^ dear about ^ek Ikiitis; ba k t^m 
to feedback aad ooafKmtatioa, tmiiii^ that iaola^ag hitotolf 
such dynamics would onfy bad to the group’s reslstaaoe to bis budbr- 
ship; at the s^uae time, he is abb to nudce dmanda upon others to 
fui^: riie<> respofljubilities to the group; ip short, commitmieiit to tie 
group and respect for its potmtial (bpth human and sfurituai) beeps 
him from pushing others around and from allowing himself to be 
pushed around. 

b. Three essential sklBs: 

i. Listening', he is able to attend to others, developing a sensitivity 
of ears and eyes and heut; he can leave behind his own concerns and 
perceptions long enou^ to enter into the “world” of the other, 

ii. Communication', he is clear and forceful, and yet sensitive to 
his audience and its current needs and feelings; he is aware that fais 
own life and example, as well as his mode of expression, are often his 
main “message” ; he prefers, when possible, faoe-to-faoe communication 
to written messages and notices. 

iii. Confrontation: he works for a climate of understanding and 
acceptance in the group to make possibb such a dynamic; he hever 
confronts to hurt, but to invite the other(s) to self-examination, however 
painful; he limits his remarks to objective evidence instead of usimg 
third-hand reports or general impressions; he owns his own experience 
of the other without accusing or blaming him for it. 

c. Ten questions: 

1. Can I afford to be myself with the other members of my group, 
or am I cautious, anxious or uncomfortable in their midst? Do I 
find myself growing defensive or apologetic when my actions arp 
questioned? 

2. Am I aware of what I tend to do to others — at least some of 
them — and what they consciously or unconsciously try to do to me? 
Do I resist the temptation to engage in manipulation and various 
interpersonal “games”? 

3. Do I really want to lirten to others, convinced that their vbwa 
are valuable? Do I give “quality time” to others, when I am best aWe to 
listen? Am I abb to rid myself of distractbns so that I can give full 
attention and concentration to the other(s)? 

4. Am I abb to express myself — my ideas and expectations awi 
even hiy feelings — with clarity and convietkm, and yet with sensitivity 
and openness to the views and feeliitys of others? 
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5. la helping another to face a {hissing iemotiotucl prohte; <io I 
{discipline myself from resorting to sudi unlielpfol shoit<^ts as flviog 
hasty advioe, easy solutions mid false reassurance? And do t refrain 
from unnecessary and inappropriate questions? r 

6. Do I really "prize” and value the other niembers of the group 
as well 88 their individual cdfiftrlbulSons? 'Do ’I take the trboMe to 

to them my recognitibn and appreciation? 

7. Do I respect the legitimate freedom of group members, even 
encouraging them toward greater responsibility? Or am I, in fact 
if not by intention, fostering their dependence by exerting excessive 
control over them? 

8. Is my interest in them more than administrative and organi- 
sational? Am I convinced that efficiency may be the enemy of 
effectiveness for such a group as ours? 

9. Am I able to develop within the group a true spirit of mutual 
accountability, so that both myself and others are ready to accept the 
consequences of our words and actions upon others? Or do I avoid, 
as much as possible, conflicts and confrontations under the false 
rationalisation that this is "fraternal charity”. 

10. When I find it necessary to confront another, am I sufficiently 
in control so as to do so effectively, i.e., with sensitivity and responsi- 
bility? Or does the motive of "putting the other in his place” 
sometimes enter in, not only indicating some aggression in me, but 
also condemning the effort to failure from the start? 

3. The Leader's Animation of Group Living and Apostolic Work 

a. Three essential attitudes'. 

'■ i. Balance : he tends to be a "both-add”, rather than an "either-or”, 
person; he is as much concerned about the persons in the group as with 
the work they are responsible for; he can be both self-effacing and 
strong, patient and decisive; he joins reflection to action in an on-going 
praxis. 

11. Commitment', he is dedicated to the group of which he sees 
himself an integral part; he is loyal to those directions perceived to be 
those of the Spirit ; he respects, when called for, xxjnfidentiality ; he has 
a problem-solving disposition and is not easily discouraged. 

iii. Respect: he values the members of the group and elicits and 
encourages the participation of each according to his function; he 
tisapects, the pace of history — that of -his. particular group as well 
as ^ya^illt'oundtng environment; he refrains from imposing himself 
on |^^^iiup and prefers to think wiVA, rather than for, the group 
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membecs:,' %e oot oa^ can tobrate aiso leara frttm n^tak^ ^ 
bis ow»'an^'OtherB\. 

b. Three essential skills: 

i. Vwphgical Reflection: he is able to initiate the ^up ip ,,(8 
(ieepe]^ng ' awareness and analysis of its role and function' vif^^-tds 
the broader backdrop of its faith experience and traditions; he .^p- 
tinually brings into confrontation faith and experience, experience ai^ 
faith, enabling one to challenge and give meaning to the other ; he fights 
the tendency to get lost in work and activity. 

ii. Discernment: similarly, he promotes group growth and effi^ 
tiyeness as a Spirit-led community by providing opportunities for 
personal and group conversion, so that he and the others can freely 
seek out and find God’s will for the group; he is aware that what God 
wants may not in fact be humanly speaking the wisest way, nor 
organisationally the most effective, but he is convinced that it is the 
best way for this particular group. 

iii. Conflict Management: he knows how to face and handle 
interpersonal conflicts and group divisions when they occur in the 
group ; as a catalyst for theit resolution, he concentrates not on divergent 
views and assumptions but on the felt consequences of actions had 
behaviour, intended or not, on one another, and appeals to a deeper, 
shared unity. 

c. Ten questions: 

1. Do I view my principal task as a leader, prior to any other 
work I may have, to actual! se the group’s potential for human and 
spiritual growth and for apostolic service? Do I take the time and 
make the necessary effort to forge group unity around its “common 
vision”, namely, “that which makes us ONE” ? 

2. Am I aware of the various “myths” (e.g. “The Spirit speaks 
only through Church leaders”), “messages” (e.g. “Ask not; refuse not”), 
and “models” (e.g. the one best way to pray or behave) that can bedevil 
the community and hinder the leadership of the Spirit, if not my own? 
And do I make efforts to exorcise them? 

3. Do I feel accountable to the group? Am I perceived by its 
members as fulfilling its felt needs? 

4. Do I make sure that group members have sufficient time and 
opportunity for prayer, personal leisure and group relaxation? 

5. In my heart of hearts, do I feel that the members of my group 
are important and capable people? Do 1 genuinely like them, and 
try to get personally involved with them? At the same time, do I 
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or personal problem, to hold the rest of the community at raniOM and 
block its growth and effectiveness? 

6. Do I reflet^ with the group on issues ooncernit^ us? Or do I 
find myself thinking for them and deciding /or them? And do our 
reflections include a faith dimension, since we are a faith community, 
and not just a discussion group? 

7. Do I personally keep abreast of developments outside the com- 
munity, and encourage others to do the same? Do I try to maintain 
a broader vision and interest than just the activities we are involved 
in? Do I encourage an on-going critical evaluation of our own 
ideologies and practice, as individuals as well as in our group functioning ? 

8. Am I possessed of the courage and patient understanding 
required to face and attempt to resolve conflicts when they arise in 
the group, convinced that, inevitable as they aie, they can also be used 
as a force for unity and not division, if they are handled effectively ? 

9. Have I allowed for sufficient time and effort to lead the group 
in the process of discernment? Are we reasonably confident that we 
are doing what God wants of us, and not just fulfilling our own 
ambitions or the expectations of others? 

10. Am I courageous and patient enough for us to face the on- 
going insecurity and risks of being a true faith community, responding 
daily and as best we can to God’s ever-new inspirations? And does 
my own example inspire my companions lo live confidently and 
“securely” in the midst of uncertainty? 
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Reorientatian of the 
Edltcational Apostolate 
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Mathew Kalathu., S.J. 


T he Church in India is beginning to realise that iU elite schools 
and colleges have a very limited apostolic value. The elilies 
can get their children educated even if the Christian educational 
institutions close down for good. Again, the value of these institutions 
whi^ only help to perpetuate and reinforce an unjust social system 
is itself very questionable. Some rethinking on the educational apos- 
tolate is conceded to be necessary by a good number of persons engaged 
in our schools and colleges. This article is an attempt to explore the 
possibilities open to the Church to give a new direction to the 
educational apostolate, whereby education may cease to be a luxury 
and a means of oppression but may become instead a light to the people 
to guide themselves and march forward. 

Benevolent measures are not a substitute for education. Three 
months ago I went to a village and heard an interesting story. Before 
the Independence of India, the Maharaja of Baroda was the ruler of 
that village and the surrounding area. He saw the tribals in the grip 
of money lenders. The tribals had mortgaged their lands and were 
working as labourers of the money lenders. The Maharaja thought 
the tribals could be made to stand on their feet if they were relieved 
of their debts and given a new start in life. He accordingly bought up 
alt the land in the area and resettled the disinherited tribals and gave 
them ownership rights in land. In a matter of 20 years the tribals 
were back where they were before. Nearly all the land was again 
mortgaged. They were again working as landless labourers for the 
money lenders. They remember with sadness and bewail the fact 
that they had lost their land for a few pints of salt and other condiments 
which they took on credit from the money lenders’ shops. In my 
prolonged discussions with the villagers it became absolutely clear that 
their illiteracy had much to do with losing their lands. 

In another village I came to know that the villagers had heard of 
the Debt Relief Act when it was promulgated in Gujarat. The vill^ers 
were persuaded by some people to fill the forms fpr debt reli^. The 
money lenders not only foro^ the debtors to pay back all the debts, 
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iHit gave the debtors a thorough beating for being so sta^ as to 
initiate C<HUt proceedings. The debtors in the area never get receipts 
for the payments they make, nor know the rate of interest charged and 
the amounts still owed. They keep on laboatiitg fa»id JpfejS«| riatt 
money till the greed of the money lenders is satiated. As Ipng as t}^ 
villagers remain illiterate, they ate' bbnhd to be ekploitied hy amisdd^ 
elements, howsoever benevolent the legislations may happen to be. 


Take another instance of a villager who had toiled the whole year 
and got a reasonably good crop from his fields. He sold the ert^ and 
realised Rs 200/- for it. He had a dispute with one of his neighj^Mrs 
and was advised by a taut to meet a particular lawyer. The villsier 
was taken to the lawyer by the taut. After hearing the story of-lhe 
dispute the lawyer relieved the villager of the 200 rupees. The villager 
went to the lawyer a few days later to inquire what the lawyer had done 
regarding the dispute. The lawyer demanded another sum of 200 
rupees which the villager did not have. Thereupon the lawyer promptly 
dismissed the villager. The illiterate people often find it difiScult to 
enjoy their earnings in peace. 


In contrast to the condition of the illiterate classes who toil and 
get no reward, there is the class of literates who do not work but collect 
regular salaries. Some weeks ago I went to the Court of a first class 
magistrate. The clerks were sitting on their chairs and applying their 
minds to the cricket commentary on the All India Radio. The present 
educational system permits a good number of literate people to live 
on handsome salaries without doing any work to earn them. This 
is tolerated because the citizenry is greatly illiterate, ignorant, gullible 
and not demanding their rights and insisting that tl^ey should get some 
return for the taxes they pay. , , . 


The task of educating all the illiterate add ignorant people in 
India is a gigantic one. The experience of the Government of India 
is somewhat disheartening in this regard. In the year 1977, the National 
Adult Education Programme (NAEP) was launched. Hundreds of 
crores of rupees were spent ostensibly for the purpose of educating 
many millions. Hardly a few hundreds of people became literate 
through the NAEP. Already before the year 1977 the Directorate 
of Adult Education had been functioning for many years. The results 
were not encouraging. Yet it is my contention that the Church can 
initiate mass adult education programmes and succeed in making 
millions of people in Iiulia literate and conscious of their rights. The 
Qiurcfa,^fanmake it possible for millions of people to use their intelligence 
^education whereby they may direct and determine their own 
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itUteiatc peofsle areiis^qiid Aod oaabkr to umietstaii^ that odboaiiotf I 
is good for thi^. I wa^ ve^ pljea$aimy surpriaed ia several vUtages 
to see the eothu&iasm of illi^ate people to lea^ reading aa4 writings 
In some cases, wheQ the, reasons for learoing to read and dtite weteJ 
exfdaioed to the villa^rs, they not only underwood the same but tdso ' 
proceeded to appoint teachers to conduct classes for them. Further, 
they contributed their mite towards payment to the teachers whO' 
agreed to teach them. They also resolved to plead with and coax fbe 
persons who were not convinced of the need for attending literal 
classes. 

Often, over-enthusiasm is not the ill that plagues literacy classes. 
In many of the conventional adult education classes people flock to- 
gether on the first day. A steady decline in numbers is visible there- 
after. The teachers in NAEP are not seldom naive. When they are 
asked why no one attends their classes, they give excuses like: “So and 
so in the village died. People are in mourning. So, they cannot come 
to the class.” Another type of excuse goei like this: “There is a marriage 
in the village. People are getting ready for the marriage feast. So, 
they can’t come to the class.” The more dull teachers simply declare; 
“The agricultural season has begun. So, the people are unable tO 
attend classes.” Behind most of these excuses is the simple fact of 
boredom. People do not cherish the idea of sitting for an hour or 
two and go through dull exercises for literacy. But they may do it if 
these exercises are sandwitched between some exciting cultural activities, 
like singing, dancing, putting iip playlets, etc. In villages where en- 
tertainment facilities are almost nil, cultural activities draw a good 
number of adults. A talented teacher may just talk about current 
affairs that affect the villagers and attract a number of people to the 
classes. It is my experience that anything out of the ordinary is 
sufficient to attract a fairly large crowd, in a good many villages. The 
teachers have not to be very brilliant for presenting something new 
and attractive every night, but just a little imaginative and resourceful. 

Another way of approaching the problem of illiteracy is to make 
full use of the existing local human resources. In each village there 
may be a couple of persons who can read and write. These person^ 
may not be suitable for the purpose of teaching many people at a time. 
But they are. competent enough to teach one person at a time. This 
approach has n few advantages. An illiterate person may feel at ease 
if he is alone with a tekeher in the absence of a group. The pupil may 
be quite relaxed if the teacher is only a few st^s ahead of him iti th^' 
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Paulo Freire spells out oae mteresting approach to the pi'bblmn 
of illiteraey in his book, Pedagogy of the Oppressed. He finks 
learning and literacy to the ranoval of opinession. Pitopfe have to be 
requested to discuss their most pressing and feh needs. As the dts- 
cusdon becomes systematic certain key words appear dgain and again. 
They are written down and their composition analysed. A rearrange- 
ment of letters may be attempted. This part of the learning process 
may be converted into a type of word building game. The group 
discussions not only help the people to look at oppression from many 
angles, but also may motivate them to act in new ways to deal with 
the problem colieotively. The key words assume a practical and 
affective meaning for the participants in the discussions. When the 
words are written down they and their component letters are easily 
remembered. This approach to the problem of illiteracy has a number 
of advantages. It is tonctional and need-oriented. No further effort 
is required to make literacy appear useful, as the discussions inevitably 
lead to actions which In their turn become the subject matter of further 
reflection and discussions. Learning in this approach is the result of 
collective effort and co-operation and as such highly satisfying to the 
members of the collectivity. 

Yet another approach to the problem of illiteracy may be to provide 
opportunities to the illiterate persons to experience pleasure in learning, 
which may be the most exciting experience a person may have when 
learning is pursued for its own sake. This is possible if individuals 
are allowed to raise the problems they wish to raise. It will be 
necessary to allow them to search for the answers to their questions 
at their own pace and to devise tests to verify the validity of their 
answers. One’s own experience is seen to be the best teacher. A 
person may learn in a group with others who may cooperate with him 
on a basis of equality. Super-ordination and subordination which are 
found in the teacher-^udent relationship are sufficient to kill the joy 
in the learning experience. A facilitator may relieve the conventional 
teacher with great benefit to the learners. The former must insert 
himself into learning groups and see to it that the members’ native 
curiosity to learn is given full freedom to express itself. 

Some priests, brothers, sisters and lay people have already made 
soiqp attempts tp give the masses of peo|de io our villages a chance 
to educftte themselves. One group of d^cated Christians went and 
atave ^^ aome of the most backward vilhiges of Bihar andt q>ent their 
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summei: vaotficm trying to ttiiak ind act with llio paople and aiuuo 
the knowledge of liters with them. Aft^ six wedks ^ hard workt 
the numbers of the ^up rmui|^ rejotdi^. They hml,^ 
only found their losthr^t^M and sn|^bBt3tl|fci^;^|^ thSclSai^^ 
Somt of tfamn described thmr experience thus: **We were as good as 
dead mnn Jo the traditional educational iiutituttons. The village 
experience has brought us back to life." 



They Have No Wine ! 


Subhash Anand 


S O often people have requested me: “Father, please pray for mef” 
and I have, almost as if by a reflex action, replied: “Sure, I 
will!” I am certain this has also been your experience, and, 
I guess, it will continue to be our experience as long as we believe in 
God. On the other hand, I have also been asked, specially by urban 
college students: “Why should I pray for you? God loves you more 
than your mother does; he knows all your needs; he will take care of 
you. Is there any need for me to tell him what you need?” This is 
a real problem. If God truly loves us, if he thoroughly knows our 
needs, perhaps better than we ourselves do, if he can cifectively fulfil 
our needs, if he really wants our total happiness, then what is the 
meaning of intercession, of praying for one another? Is that not a 
pious, but useless, way of spending our precious time — time which 
could be more usefully spent working for the youth or fighting for 
social justice? 

I shall not try to answer this question, for its answer is ultimately 
linked up with our acceptance of Jesus as Saviour, and of his mediation 
and intercession on our behalf. Absolutely speaking, we could have 
been saved without Jesus, without God’s Word becoming flesh in 
Jesus, without his death and resurrection. So too, man does not need 
my prayer. He can definitely be saved without it. But God, in his 
inscrutable mystery, willed that man should be saved by man, above 
all by the intercessory life, death and resurrection of Jesus. It is tlus 
totally gratuitous decision of God, that makes prayer of intercession 
meaningful, even today. I have thus summarily indicated the theo- 
logical propriety of the prayer of intercession. In this article it is my 
intention to spell out a little more what I am saying, or, to be honest, 
what I should be saying when I tell people: “Sure, I shall pray for 
you!” 

I believe we can best understand the prayer of intercession by 
going back, or.|)dther, by going into, the miracle of Cana as deeply as 
posuble, though one major exegete maintains that “it must be honestly 
note(%jj^t the evangelist does nothing to stress the power of Mary’s 
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something pr the other to fall short at a big party, but g , wedding 
without enough wioe — such a thing would be uathinkable. in 
this could alniost invafidate the whole affair: no wine ho weddi^l 
Mary knows that tlw whole village would talk of it. the yoiing cdii^ 
would be^n life together on an ui^Ieasant note, with t^e bride’s 
people piling abuses on the groom’s family. : j 

To prayipc.peopleis to know them, know them not juet^OfkflmSbi:. 
but — at least wish to — know them personally, know their probluD^ 
their anxiety. To know people means a deshe tp look at tl)mr life 
through their eyek This is not ^sy. There are times when we do 
feel that a person is making an undue fuss about a trifle. Possibly 
il is really a trifle — that is when we sec it objectively. But human 
problems Uever exist merely objecitively. Problems' are problems for 
people, and since people are so different, the same “fact” cometi across 
differently to different people. Hence to know a person’s problem is 
to see it as he sees it, as it affects him. ' ' 

Second, Mary was deeply concerned. All the menfolk present 
for that marriage must have soon realized that wine was not being 
served. They were not bothered why. Some of them must have even 
begun making sarcastic remarks about the groom and his parents. 
They were concerned about their pleasure. Mary was the only one 
among the invitees who seems to have sensed the gravity of the predica- 
ment. She felt deeply for the bridegroom and his parents. She made 
her own their anxiety. That was because she was a true friend of the 
family. She really loved them and wanted nothing to mar their 
happiness on so grand an occasion. 

It is not easy to be concerned for people. Concern demands 
purity and detachment. It means that we can leave ourselves behind 
in order to enter responsefully into the emotional world of another. 
Even when we enter the emotional world of another we must mgke 
sure that we do this for their sake. When Mary wants to help, it is 
not to make a name for herself, or to save her reputation as a good 
neighbour. So too, intercession demands that we truly and selflessly 
be concerned about the person we are praying for. We must make 
sure that when we pray for them we do not say: “O God, you better 
hear my prayer on their behalf, or they will get a bad impression about 
me!” I have noticed that sometimes when people tell me that the 
intention they had asked me to pray for has not been granted I feel 

1. R. E. Brown, The Gospel according to St John (New York, Doubleday, 
1966), p. 103. 
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"to be concerned means to love. When I say “love’* I do^not mean 
metely some nice feeling at the moment of prayer. Love is not tliat 
simple. If renUy we wish to pray for a per^n we have to sinr^^y 
strive to accept him. We mu^ be prepared to forgive him, to be lt^ 
to him in thought, word, and deed. When we pray for someos^' we 
wish God to intervene effectively in his life. This implies that we too 
are pmpared to do whatever we can to intervene effectively — rei^piecting 
their freedmn of course — in the life of the people for whom we pray. 
When Mary saw that the wine was failing, she wept to Jesus, hoping 
that he would do something to avert an imminent painful situation.* 

There are occasions when we really love a person, but find ourselves 
helpless. This is a very painful situation. Let me give you an example. 
Imagine me dying of cancer. A whole team of expert doctors and 
pretty nurses surround my bed, each with some ^cial gadget or 
medication. Close to my head «ts my mother, telling her beads. She 
knows that she can do nothing, humanly speaking. Who is more 
concerned for me? Obviously, my mother. She loves morel She 
wants me to live not just because I happen to be the bread-winner of 
the family. For the doctors and nurses T may be just one more 
patient, perhaps an anonymous cancer case. They surely would want 
me to live — if that Will bring greater fame to them and to their 
institution. This means that even when we cannot do anything con- 
cretely we can still truly be concerned, for we can do something better: 
be present to the person for whom we wish to pray. 

In a certain sense presence is the denial of action, but, if properly 
understood, it is the deepest activity a person is capable of. Through 
his presence to others, a man shares with others not merely the things 
he has, but his deepest being.* Today when we have so much of T.A. 
group-dynamics, etc., a lot is said about being present to people at the 
gut-level. There are certain good things about these sessions, but there 
arc some dangers too; our spiritual life can become more and more 
costly, a la America, and, secondly, the nice feelings we experience in 
these meetings and the subsequent liturgies and prayer-sessions, can 
make us forget the others. We may think that just because we feel 

2. That Mary expected Jesus to do something is evident from her confident 
instruction to the servants: “Do whatever be tells you" (Jn 2:5b, RSV). Max 
Thurian; maintains that the remark of Mary to Jesus “reveals a hope of miracle, 
and is even a pnjdter that one might be performed.” See Mary, Mother of the 
Figure of the Outrch (London, The Faith Press, 1963), p. 134. 

3. Cf. L. Boros, Meeting God in Man (London, Bums and Oates, 1970), pp. 
110-ll);i^, 
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o.k., else tft o.k. H«^ k stt^eA uw^ct' 'tiost «f pce^ 

me explain what I mean by Ufe-styk jaesence. We—; 
a pf seminary-ramates — have a “nice” prayer-session.' W* 

pray for the poor and the oppressed, for the helpless victimSfpf soda! 
iojustice — thipgs which today one hears aJ nauseam. But bur life 
goes op as before: a life patterned on the consumer-society; we not only 
work less than those who consume less than us, but we also consume 
more than we really need. We tend to rationalize our consumerism 
in the name of education, culture, formation, inter-personal relations, 
etc. But the faa remains that we are, thereby, the benehdaties of 
an unjust socio-economic structure. Can we truly pray for the poor, 
the oppressed and the exploited? 

May be, 1 could explain all what I have been trying to say till 
now by reflecting on the intercessory life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus. Paul, writing to his dear Philippians, assures them of his constant 
prayer for them, because he yearns for them with the affection of Jesus 
(1 :8). To pray for someone is to love that person as Jesus loved us. 
How did Jesus love us? Through his incarnational presence 

he feels hungry and thirsty like us; he feels lonely and abandoned ; he experienoes 
— as we all do — misunderstanding and at times malicious misrepresentation 

He has been the victim of repression and persecution. . . . Jesus is fully 

like us, sharing in our tragedy. . . .* 

Thus, to share in the intercessory prayer of Jesus we need to share in 
his incarnational presence to the tragedy of others, and also, at times, 
in his intercessory death for others. To pray for others means to 
share in their tragedy. To pray for others means eventually a willing- 
ness to die for them. In the Old Testament we have two good examples 
of this disposition. The people have sinned by worshipping the golden 
calf, and God wants to destroy them. Moses prays for them, adding: 
“But now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book which thou hast written” (Ex 32: 32, RSV). 
Moses identifies himself so fully with his people that even though he 
has not shared in their idolatry, he is prepared to suffer its consequences 
with the people he loves. The second example is that of Esther. She 
is informed of the doom about to overtake the Jews. Only the king 
can undo the mischief wrought by Human. So, desiring to intercede 
for her people, she goes to sec the king, knowing well that anyone 
going into his presence without being called couM be put to death 
(4:11). 

■4. SuMiash Anano, “A ProiegoineiKm to Theologizing- in India Today”, 
VlDVArvon, 1979, pp. 50-51. 
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There is a beautiful episode ia the life of B&bur, tlw Imiadk^ 
the Moghul rule in India, that illustrates the truth tha^ iotortiesiMan 
implies the willingness to die for the person we pray for. Bibur's wn, 
HumEyun, was seriously ill. The physidans had given up hope. B&bur 
was told that if he were to intercede for him ait^ offer his most predbus 
possession, his prayer would be heard. He put aside the suggdnlon 
that he offer the famous jewel, Kohinoor, for pious use, but went round 
the bed of the sick man three times, with the prayer: “O God, if a life 
may be exchanged for a life, I, w'ho am Babur, give my life and my 
being for Humayun.”® We are told that as a result of tliis in- 
tercessory offering Humayun recovered, Babur fell ill and eventually 
died. 

The prayer of intercession not only presupposes a deep love for 
the person for whom we pray, but also a deep love for God. We are 
told that “the prayer of a righteous man has great power in its effect” 
(Jm 16b, RSV). To intercede means to stand between two parties. 
This is possible only when the person who intercedes is acceptable, 
a persona grata, to both sides, specially to the one to whom the prayer 
is addressed. We have understood the truth of this early in life, 
already as children. Whenever we wanted to get something from 
mummy and we were not too sure of getting it, we would get the 
youngest, the “pet”, to go and ask for it. We were almost sure mummy 
would not say “no” to her pet. 

To intercede effectively we should be friends of God, his “pets”. 
Once again I shall illustrate this statement with two examples from 
the Old Testament. God has decided to destroy Sodom as a punish- 
ment for the appalling wickedness of its inhabitants. Since between 
friends there can be no secrets, God almost feels compelled to share 
his plans with Abraham, his chosen one (On IS ■i^). What follows 
is a beautiful dialogue between God and Abraham (18 : 23-33), and 
we can see how a friend can bully and assert himself. God allows 
himself to be bullied by Abraham, and one even gets the impression 
that he seems to enjoy being bullied — if one may speak that way 
about him. On the other hand, Abraham was fully conscious that 
be was talking to the Lord and must have been surprised at his 
own audacity. I have already referred to the intercession of Moses, 
to whom “the Lord used to speak . . . face to face, as a man speaks 
to his friend” (Ex 33 :11, RSV). He too tries to pressurize God 
by reniinding him of the assurance he himself gave him : “Yet thou 

hast said : T know you by name, and you have found favour 

— 

A. S, Beveridge (tr.), Bdhur-Nima (New Delhi, Oriental Books Reprint 
Corporation, 1970), p. 702. 
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1 siJd' In paa»ing tliitf‘'crar Is routed in the int^ 

e^hsbi^ ttfo; death and reshtriictiSeila t:>f leshk Hiii ihter^ssioh is aU^ 
thein'^tii for dais. If fosus is supreme oiediator, if he cdhtisabs 
to iflt^cfedc ' for ns' (Rm *8 : 34), ^d if his iiUtdt'iidssion (i effective 
(fth 7i‘2S; 10 :14), it is because he is the beloved 'Son, with whdffl 
the* Father is well pleased (^t 3 ; 17). Before interceding for' his 
diSeiples and for those who' were to believe in him through 
ieSiiih'ony, JeSus reminds the Father that he has lived totally for him 
(Jn 17:4). Even at Cana, when Jesus tells His mother that his 
hOur has not yet come, he wants to make it clear that “his ngns 
must reflect his Father’s sovereignty, and not any human, or family 
ageppy.”* The Father just cannot say “no” to Jesus 1 Thus the 
closer we are to God the more eifective will our intercession be, 
Iti is for this reason that the Catholic tradition has given so much 
importance to the intercession on our behalf by the saints, particularly 
by . the Virgin Mary. Her intercession seems to have been effective 
even at Cana, for even if the miracle was not performed directly 
in answer to her prayer, the two are definitely related, or as Raymond. 
E. Brown puts it : “On a theological level it can be seen that Mary’s 
request whether by her intention or not, would lead to Jesus’ 
performing a sign.'' 

To love God means that we do everything for his greater glory, 
Fhts is the rule that should govern our prayer of intercession too. 
Our prayer should always be that God’s kingdom may come, that 
his will may be fulfilled in the lives of the people we pray for. 
People who ask for our prayer may really believe that what they 
wish to obtain is for their spiritual growth, for God’s greater glory. 
But we know that our heart can be very deceitful (Jer 17 :9), and 
we can, sometimes unconsciously, convince ourselves that what we 
want is truly for our spiritual good, for our authentic fulfilment — 
to sound a little modern 1 But the truth may often be quite different. 
We do want God’s kingdom to come, but we wish to determine the 
mode of its coming ! Unconsciously we think we know more than 
God what is better for his kingdom ! 

There is one passage in the Gospel of St John that makes me 
smile whenever I read it. When their brother falls seriously sick 
Martha and Mary send a word to Jesus that Lazarus, whom be 
loves, is ill. The Gospel writer reports Jesus’ reaction thus : “Now 


6. Brown, Op. cit., p. 109.' 

7. Ibid. 



1 ^ 

Jews kmd Mcrtlia end iier scter end Lazeius. So^ wbee iMe lw»id 
that he was il/, he stayed two days loiagei id Hie pkce edbre :he 
was” (i 1 : 5-6). Does this not sound cmel ? Jesus, it 8e^s> doufal 
be funny 1 The two sisters reseat his delay and they mate it quite 
clear to him (tl :21, 32). The prayer of interces«on demands faith 
in God, who is not a golden calf, but the Lord of human history. 
For him no tra^y is so great as to have no solution. The 
resurrection of Jesus means that all prayer is eventually heard, 
provided we are prepared, like Jesus, to submit ourselves and oor 
loved ones to God in obedience.^ The prayet of intercession not 
only implies our faith that God can do more than we can for our 
loved ones, but also the faith that he loves them much more than 
we can, that his generosity is always greater than ours. 

In a vision, Maccabeus sees the prophet Jeremias, who is intro* 
duced to him by Onias with these words : “This is a man who 
loves the brethren and prays much for the people. . .” (2 Mac 15.14). 
The best — surely not the only thing — we can do for people we 
love is to pray for them. If we really love them we will feel the 
need to pray for them, for we will realize how mighty little we can 
do for thtm. Often we will find ourselves completely helpless. We 
will instinctively desire to place them in God’s hands, in his loving 
care, believing that he can do much more for them. But it is not 
easy to pray for others. To do so we must truly know them and 
their problems, incarnationally share — as much as we cau — their 
problems. This is possible only if we really love them, as Jesus did, 
prepared to do whatever we can, if need be, even to lay down our 
lives for them. But this is not enough. Our love for others must 
be the overflow of our love for God, and our prayer must be an 
earnest desire to bring ourselves and our loved ones more fully into 
his kingdom. Thus when I tell people “I shall pray for you”, I am 
saying, or I should be saying : “I wish to love you and God more !” 
Thus the prayer of intercession is a challenge, a call to grow in 
diarity, a call to unite ourselves more and more to Jesus in his 
sacrificial offering to the Father on our behalf. 


Subhash Anand, “The Iteyo'-life of Jesus and his Resuciection”, 
ViDYAjiftm, 1978, p. 133. 



In Praise of Litanies 

GlsmT-‘!^AUC|l| S.I. 

M any years ago a young Uibgl from the tea gairfems 9e$f 
Darjeeling aslce4 me during a retreat : “Fatiier, how » it,;a 
praise of Our Lady to call her ‘tower of the tooth of an 
elephant’ ?” That simple question of an adivasi boy raised many 
problems : the literal slavishness of whoever translated into Hindi the 
turn's eburnea of the Loretto litany; the origin of this invocatujm end 
its real significance; and the deeper problem of what we call today 
the inculturation of our faith and worship. In fact I told the boy 
that he had gone straight to the heart of the missiological problem 
in the Church ! 

It was only years later that 1 received from a colleague the 
answer to the second problem. He referred me to the description of 
the bride in Solomon’s Song : "Your neck is like an ivory tower” 
(7 : 4). The poetic image had been lost by forgetting the nedc and 
concentrating on the tower. A similar biblical reference and com* 
parison lies behind the “tower of David’’ invocation (ibid., 4:4); 
but here again, the upameya (the neck) having been lost, neither the 
upa/mna (the tower) nor the upamiti (the comparison) make much 
sense. Furthermore, how many of our faithful, whether educated or 
not, could spot the biblical allusions of these invocations ? Without 
the weight of the BibUcai reference, what meaning is left in the 
invocation ? And when, moreover, it is translated so unimaginatively 
as in our case — hSthidSnt ka gcuih — is not our prayer verging on the 
ridiculous ? 

This is a pity, because litanies are in many cultures a popular 
and quite effective mode of prayer. They represent a form of vPcal 
prayer particularly suited to congregational use, wherein rhythm 
becomes a valuable aid to interior concentration. Their Mrength 
does not consist so mudi in the multiplidty or the value of the 
concepts used in the litany; their power consists ratlmr in leading 
the mind to a deeper state, to an interior silence. As is the case 
with many forms of prayer, and the breathing exercises in Yoga, 
the rhythm of the litany aims at stilling the nuad, so as to crcsMe 
an inner zone of quietness wherein the soul communes wiih ' 
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ineffable Mystery. The ‘content’ of the invocations has a role to play 
in creating this silence. A mere recitation of meaninglOss syllables, 
as is perhaps done in some yantrik ^aditions, could h^fdly lead 
to an authentic mystical praydrj ' idleft su(j}i syHablei'lje aomiybwv 
diarged with a non-conceptual but real faith content. 

In the litany tradition, at any rate, both in the East and the 
West, the invocations contribute to the creation of interior silence, 
less through the concepts they express than through the eTOcative 
power, the dhvoni or vyaHjana, of their poetic and religious ollatm.i 
The invocations contribute to the transcendent dimension |irl f Ifcc 
texture of the silence of prayer. Such an interior silence is not an 
empty space, a negative state, but is loaded with the sense of the 
numinous. This numinous quality is suggested by the invocations — 
it is not identified with their conceptual content but passes through it, 
with the help of historical add literary allusions and of their own 
musical quality. Through this deeper “meaning” the invocations help 
slowly to quieten the mind and to keep it in contact with the Reality 
of the Holy. 

This process is not independent of the poetic value of the 
invocations. More perhaps than with other forms of prayer, we should, 
whore litanies are concerned, be alive to their authentic poetic sense. 
The literary rasa (taste) is, in the litany, made to serve the religious 
experience. A prosaic enunciation of adjectives or mere statements of 
facts would hardly help the mind to enter into the sense of the 
divine Mystery. Precisely because the function of language in this 
form of prayer is not to give factual information but to create a 
contact with the divine, the repetition of invocations and prayers 
can be meaningful. This repetition progressively leads the soul to the 
deeper silence. Not rarely people complain that repetition of prayers 
is meaningless, either because no new information is added or because 
"God knows already what we need”. But information is not the 
only function of language ! In litany prayer language is used to 
create that numinous interior silence whereby we are brought into 
contact wito the divine Bliss, “from which mind and words bounce 
hack, ungraspingly” (Tait. Up., 2.9). , , 

Being a form of poetry, litany prayer is effective through the 
suggestions and allusions it brings to those who use it. Its poetic 
form must uncover the hidden splendour of reality, or point to it 

1. On die meaning of these technical words from the Indian tradition of poetics, 
and their usehiip^ for our own theology cf. BibMihasyam, December 1979. I have 
tried to sketch but an approach to biblit^ inspiration from this angle in the Mesearcii 
Semmfr on^on-BIblical Scriptures, ed. D, S. Amaujrpavadass, Bangalore, NBCLC, 
1974. pp. 134-153, ' ■ “ 



with ref&mmi to ambieot litemture tmd cahtoe by 

its own mnsicid ttpie^i^J Jtosa mystka awakens' a 'Mnie bf iiii^^hness 
and beauty wid of mystery ia anyone living in a place wltere roses 
grow and are used to express human love — it may mean opthlng to 
one who has seen onty dalias or lotuses. Oto’ “tower of ivory” 
could be valuable only in a biblically cultivated society. Other 
invocations are much more universal, though their value may depend 
on the musical quality of the linguistic expression used — mater ama- 
bilis may be more evocative than literal translations like ‘mother 
most amiable’ or similar ones. 

This close link of litanies with poetry language and culture implies 
that litany prayer must emerge from a particular culture and evolve 
with its growth. We cannot freeze man’s way of prayer and keep it 
alive, much less litany prayer. We cannot simply transplant a beautiful 
flower from a garden into an alien soil. We must cultivate the 
flowers that grow well under each particular climate, even if cross- 
fertilization and grafting may be useful means of interaction and 
growth. When we just repeat today the litanies of our Lady com- 
posed under a different sky and in a different age, the modem believer 
may miss in them all resonance to his own religious taste and 
emotional sensitivities. If this be the case, those litanies will fail to 
convey to the believer the image of Mary proposed by Pope Paul VI 
in Marialis Cultus, where Mary emerges as a model for the self- 
understanding of women in the modern world. A frozen litany may 
become a grave to prayer rather than a spring for the spirit. One 
may repeat a formula and not grow closer to the divine Mystery. 

With reference to a more contemporary approach to the devotion 
to Mary I was pleased to read in a recent issue of the Clergy Review 
the following litany in use in our Lady’s shrine at Washingham:® 


Mary, 

Mary all-graced by God, 

Mary mother of the Lord, 

Mary ever a virgin, 

Mary at Bethlehem, 

Mary at Nazareth, 

Mary at Canna, 

Mary at the cross, 

Mary at the upper room, ■ 

Mary model of womanhood. 

Mary exemplar of , humanity, 

2. The litany was compos^ by the i 
in Ids article, “Ihe Blessed Yii^n hifary 
Kevkw, October 1979, pp. 35^357. 


pray to the Lord for us. 
pray to the Lord for us. 
pray to the Lord for us. 
pray to the Lord for us. 

pray for all mothers, 
pray for all families, 
pray for ail married couples, 
pray for alt who suffer, 
pray for all who wait, 
pray for' all women, 
pray for all of us. 

Yanciscan Fr &ic Doyle. It is published 
iuid Dialogue with Evangelicals”, Ckr^ 
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Woman bf faith. 

Woman of heme. 

Woman of love. 

Woman of suffering. 

Woman of anxiety,* 

Woman of humility. 

Woman of poverty. 

Woman of obedience. 

Woman of integrity. 

fcmp US in ndfid. ' ’ 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind 

keep us in mind. 

keep us in mind. 

Woman who wondered. 

Woman who listened. 

Woman who followed Christ, 
Woman who longed for Christ, 
Woman who loved Christ, 

remember us to Ood. 
remember us to Ood. 
remember us to Ood. 
remember us to God. 
remember us to God. 

Mother of God, 

Mother of the Church, 

Mother of humanity. 

Mother of earth. 

Mother we need. 

be our mother always, 
be OUT mother always, 
be our mother always, 
be our mother always, 
be OUT mother always. 

Mary who went on believing, 
Mary who never lost hope, 

Mary who loved to the end. 

we thank God for you. 
we thank God for you. 
we thank God for you. 

Obviously this is just one 

attempt among others, but it may 


inspire leaders of community prayer to seek to express the community’s 
devotion and invocation to Mary — or, a fortiori to Jesus, or to God 
himself — in simple language which is close to the people. 

In India there is a very tong tradition of litany, specially repre- 
sented by the sahasranaman stotras of various cults. This is quite an 
ancient form of worship, preceding the flowering of mediaeval bhakti, 
as we And it already in the Mahabharata in a good number of 
places. Thus in the Anuiasana parvan (13.17.30-150 in the BORI 
edition) we And the invocation of the thousand names of Siva; and 
towards the end of the same parvan (13.135.14-120) the thousand names 
of Viwu are invoked.* I think that in the composition of litanies in 
Indian languages it would be wise to tap the wealth of poetic and 

3. This invocation is a later addition. A letter to the editor in the Clergy Re- 
view, December 1979, objects to it as implying that Mary’s life is full of anxiety, and 
presumably going against the vision of faith and hope that the letter-writer attributes 
to Mary. Lat^ correspondence defended the addition (ibid., February 1980). 

4. For references to other similar or shorter litanies in the Mah&bhSnta, in 
the Purdnas and other ancient literature, cf. R. N. Danobkar, editor of the AnuHsana 
Parvan, in the critical apparatus, ad loc. The two litanies mentioned here and the 
one to Lalild are edited and translated by Pandit R. Anantakrishna Shastry, from 
Adyar, Madras;, the Sivasdharranimastotra, with Nflakantha’s commentary (1902); 
the VtlnusahasraMman, with a commentary attributed to Sankara (1901); the LalM- 
eakammStmm with Bh&dcarar&ya’a commentary <1899; later revis^ a^ reprinted, 
fif(liK%ditiaii in 1976). One ne^s hardly mention that each of these teats has igone 
through sevWai^Saaskrit commentaries, even as many a$ Afteeit for One ^ tiieai I 
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reU^tts cMOWoes fottad te theu' 'texts wtudi «v«fi todi^ st^ used 
in Uw iavQca^n of 'tlie ddties. It is obvimis t&d wbte we 

borrow particular expressioos, these will acquire a oew meattiiig and 
have a new resonance within the context of Christisw wors^ and its 
specific theology, even while they will keep some of the sap ^ tiieir 
original setting. This should not discourage us from the attenq^t, for 
this is precisely what inculturation is about. Instead of the hMfidStU 
ka gdrdd of our literal translations we could have invocations which 
by their poetic value, musical resonance and direct meaning Would 
form a magnificant garlmid of Indian flowers around the neck of 
Mary. Our love of Mary would be very little if we fail to offer 
to her these treasures from around us ! I may then be permitted 
to cull a few samples from Sanskrit literature which could possibly be 
adapted to modern Indian languages. The invocations mentioned 
could be used in a litany addressed to Mary; for convenience sake 
I add their literal meaning. Not all of them will find general 
acceptance; but the list could surely be lengthened and a process of 
trial and error would probably be required to arrive at a popular 
formula. 


Srimita. 

(holy mother) 

jagajanani 

(mother of the world) 

sanjivani 

(giver of life) 

vidhatr varada 

(giver of the boons of the Creator) 

mitrarupinl 

(unique friend) 

k$ama 

(mercy) 

rajatkipa 

(radiating mercy) 

dayadrsli 

(eyes of compassion) 

snehasudhamayi 

(flowing with the nectar of love) 

karunamayl 

(filled with mercy) 

mangalamayi 

(auspicious) 

prabhavati 

(luminous) 

amala 

(spotless) 

nirmala 

(without stain) 

vimala 

(pure) 

vijaya 

(victory) 

vandyS 

(worthy of honour) 

jnana'vigraha 

("seat of wisdom”) 

tamopaha 

(remover of darkness) 

bhayaharipi 

(conquerer of fear) 

bhavataripl 

(taking the world across to the other shore) 

bhavabhamini 

(beautiful woman) 

kalyani 

(auspicious one) 

papavitnocinl 

(deliverer from sin) 

paramadhama-nivasini 

(dweller in the highest abode) 

vagvadini 

(speaking the Word) 

kamalalocana 

(with eyes soft and beautiful as a lotus) 

vamake^i 

(with beautiful hair) 
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bbakfiam suki^A 
ftn^ariUi 
sukhakad 
iubliada 

sarva-saabhAgya-dSyin! 

sarva-totru-vinSiini 

vyadhi-oA^nl 

p&pa-na4ini 

caudranibba 

raviprakhyfi 

atmavidya 

dayamfirti 


(jpva of joy to tht devote), 
(fouotaio of Mi.«s} 

(giver of happiness) 

(giving auspMoilsness) 

(giver of dl fortune) 
(destroyer of all enemies) 
(destroyer of all diseases) 
(destroyer of sin) 

(shining like the moon) 
(resembling the sun) 

(spiritual knowledge) 
(personification of love). 


There could be, of course, a thousand variations of such titles. 
Here is an area where creativity and tradition, poetic imagination and 
devotion, sophistication and popular piety can meet. The praises of 
the Lord Jesus and of his blessed Mother can still be sung in the 
authentic language of our country, and its expressions made to become 
a means of our deeper union with the Father. 



t! 
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A Christiaa Reflectioa on Konbm 

{In a ktttr to their friends, dated June 1980, Rev. Murray Rogers and lUs 
companions, founders of the Jyotiniketan Ashram in Bareilly and later In Jerusalem, 
give expression to their sentiments after nine eventful years spent in Israel. The 
extracts of the letter published here constitute a Christian Ruction on Ziomsm 
born of personal experience. They will enable our readers to keep in touch with 
friends of the Indian Church who continue to keep roots in our country. As the 
little community sets out on a new trail to Hong Kong, we wish them all God's 
blessings.) (Ed.) 

It is exactly nine years since three of us came here from the east 
— strangely enough Murray arrived direct from Hong Kong on 
May 27th 1971 ! — and now we return further east than India, our 
old home, with, of course, Rosmarie as a fourth who has been 
in the Holy Land for 12 years. It will surely take time to fathom 
the inn« meaning for each of us, both individually and corporately, 
of these years at what you might call the hub of our three monO' 
thwsms, the Jewish, Christian and Muslim faiths, but we must confess 
that it now seems surprisingly natural for us to continue our human 
and spiritual pilgrimage on the very edge of the “world of the 
Yangtze River”, an ocean of knowledge linked with the great teachings 
of the Buddha and Confucius and Taoism from which one in four 
of God’s children, consciously or unconsciously, live. As before, in 
India and here, we do not go to do a particular work, nor to work 
on people as if we "have the answers”, even less do we begin our 
life on the edge of China to educate Chinese friends in being what 
God makes them ! We wish to follow the Light that has been 
given us, and, by listening and waiting, by silence and joyful worship, 
by service and simple friendship, to discern more clearly the new 
horizons of God’s purpose in His love for all humanity, a purpose 
which remains to be realized in all its cosmic splendour and glory. 

However eager we are to begin to breathe this new “air” of 
Chinese sensitivity and life, it is not easy to say goodbye to 
Bethany and the Old City and to this dearly-loved little house of 
Mr. Dickranian who has been the best and most considerate of 
landlords. Shared joys and sufferings have tied us up closely with 
many people and although any time during these past years would 
have bwn a “bad” time to leave friends, the situation at the time of 
writing is particularly tragic. These years of life in the Old City 
under military occupation have been a hard education in human 
illusions and idolatries and in the bankruptcy of religion discon- 
nect^ from a life of faith. 

Thirteen years ago this week Murray went with crowds of Jewish 
people to the Western Wall on the second day it was accessible to 
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them after the end of the Six Day War; he shared the exhilarattoa, 
the hopes of Zionism. At that time he too ignored the baildozed 
Arab homes that made that pilgrimage possible. Now, however, it 
seems that the positive potential in Zionism is almost lost and 
slim chances of its being turned to good become less month efy 
month. When a movement of liberation such as Zionism proceeds 
to crush opposition by collective punishment and the deportation of 
citizens, by the seizure of land and the appropriation and control of 
water (a drastic means of coercion in a dry and thirsty land), then, 
unless lessons are learnt and unless change and repentance happen, 
we human beings, whether Jews or Gentiles, are on a terribly 
dangerous course. In days of long ago it was a perilous thing to 
make and worship a golden calf; it is obviously no less dangerous 
to worship as ultimate either land, nationhood or security. It is this 
single-eyed devotion to force, whether organized or not, and to 
“security” that makes us tremble for the peoples of this land, for 
fanaticism, religious or a-religious, so clearly growing year by year, 
could easily bring, here and elsewhere, the end of western civilization 
as we know it. 

We find it tragic that armed strength exercises such a hypnotic 
spell over Jewish people, and they are not alone in this, while as yet 
non-violent ways of resistance, by Palestinians and by Israeli dissidents 
alike, are only just beginning to be tried. Indeed, we wonder whether 
these last years may not prove in the end to be amongst the 
saddest years ever for Judaism, endowed though it is with a spiritual 
way containing marvellous gifts of God. If it weren’t for such brave 
Israelis as Professor Israel Shahak, and lawyers Felicia Langer and 
Lea Tsemel, and others less well known (and less well hated), it would 
be difficult to keep hope alive for this part of the human family . . . 
although at two minutes to midnight there is yet time, as the prophet 
Jonah discovered in the city of Nineveh. And God still reigns. . . . 

We wish we could encourage you by telling you how the Christian 
Churches are God’s agents for justice and reconciliation within this 
situation of acute religious and political division; sadly, we cannot. 
Christians from abroad have so often hastened the moral collapse of 
Zionism by their uncritical support and it has been sobering indeed 
to see how easily Christian leaders can be “fixed” by the intense 
ideological propaganda to which they are subjected, combined with 
flattery or a free seat on a plane with subsequent carefully directed 
tour. Church leaders here (with one or two notable exceptions), who 
do not have the advantage of ignorance, are “souls of caution” and 
instead of standing in with the powerless and oppressed in their 
struggles for human dignity and rights, issue from time to time 
risk-free statements. This near silence of the churches and some 
theologians’ readiness to allow the Gospel to be tamed in order to 
avoid confrontation with Jewish sensibilities — e.g. a recent suggestion 
by one such involved in Jewish/Christian dialogue that we Christians 
should drop the title Christ or Messiah in relation to Jesus because 
Jewish people find it inappropriate! — cries out for a re-birth of 
couTi^e Rtud love such as filled the first followers of Jesus Christ 
in this laod, 
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Ift * wodd ii !#tudi stragi^ for ide^gidil 

doiMitstibii is almost uai^^df there ist it seems to r^og co8t> 
of Chrisdaa discipiediip, ' The way of prudent aleiiw or tJw 
ivoi™ tower is ma^ appallingly easy and O, so reasonatde, so 
ioteUeotual and potiti^ but is it any more possible with integrity to 
^o that way and l» in the company of the Lord Jesus Christ than 
It is to short-circuit Calvary and reach Easter (? Nine yeaifs’ , life in 
Jerusalem has certainly taught us this, that there is no escaping the 
cross, no cheap grace; superhciat smiles at ecumenical gatherings and 
impreraive liturgies unrelated to life are utterly useless in furthering 
the Kingdom. “Religion” of this sort of whatever sinritual family — 
when we try to secure our own advantage and privilege, our own 
power and prestige — cuts itself ofiF from its very Source. 

Without hiding from you the misery and sadness of this human 
situation and our own failure again and again to respond to it with 
humility and love, we still can bear witness to the extraordinary 
liveliness of God’s presence and action. We remember the special 
gift to a little group of us of being with Muslims, Jews and Christians, 
for prayer, fasting and solidarity, on the occasion of the detention 
and threatened expulsion of Mayor Basam A1 Shak’a; we remember- 
times of sharing across the barriers of race and religion when faith 
becomes relevant to the experience of the oppressed and when one 
suffers, also and equally, with the oppressors caught in their own 
nets. It seems to us that God comes only when we know how 
helpless we are, how incapable of forgiving, of remaining serene 
under pressure and attack, of maintaining that inner peace that Christ 
wills to give us again and again and day after day. The more 
aware of darkness we have become, the more aware we are of Light, 
Light bringing with it freedom from fear and the assurance that God’s 
promises of forgiveness and strength are not dependent on anything 
except God himself. 

More than ever we have been thankful as a little group (which 
is often enlarged by friends and visitors) for our regular times of 
worship each day, for the Lord’s presence in our chapel and for his 
coming in the daily Eucharist and in silence. We have been parti- 
cularly happy to have our neighbour Jon Ebersole as a regular 
participant in our times of prayer. When one is battered by events 
and by the struggles of one’s own heart and mind, the Spirit’s gift 
of inner quietness and the ability to accept both oneself and one’s 
neighbours need to be renewed constantly. This city of Jerusalem 
has a knack of confronting one daily with one’s own poverty and 
God’s extraordinary riches, and one of his special gifts to each of us 
is the others in this still small Community. In that smaller situation 
April 30th 1980 stands out as a red-letter day. In the middle of a 
week of silent retreat Rosmarie, after months of thought and prepara- 
tion, made her commitment to God, and to this spiritual family of 
Jyotiniketan, a commitment in which we were all deeply involved, 
^e presence of Vroni Thurneysen on this occasion was an added 
joy. It turned out to be touch of God’s timing, for two days later 
came the decisive letter from Hong Kong followed by our “Yes” 
offered to our Lord in the chapel on the following Sunday. How 
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often in ways perhaps that might at first sight seffla 

God has shown us his love and assured us of bis travelling ns 

on this fascinating pilgrimage into Life 1 i 

We cannot resist sharing our joy in having been allowed 
throughout these years to celebrate once a week the Great Thanks- 
giving in the Chapel of St Abraham with Melchizedek which is 
immediately above Calvary in the Church of the Resurrection. To 
celebrate there the Cosmic Sacrament (shades of Melchizedek himself 1) 
with readings from eastern Scriptures and to acknowledge as enfolded 
in his love and purpose God’s Hindu and Buddhist children has been 
a never-to-be-forgotten gift. We even wonder whether that ^most 
unknown “work” was one of the chief reasons why we ever came 
here — to be allowed that tiny part in the universal redemption of 
mankind ! Quite a number of groups and individuals have enjoyed 
this privilege with us, the most regular of all being Helen and Diet, 
our friends of the Christian Movement for Peace, who are almost 
like a part of ourselves ! . . . 

Mary and Murray Rogers 
Heather Sandeman 
Rosmarie Sch5nholzer 


/ 


Readings In Islamo-Christian Interpretation 


The Koran in the Light of Christ. A Christian Interpretation of 
the Sacred Book of Islam. By Giulio Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated by W. Russell Caroll, O.F.M. and Bede Dauphinee, O.F.M. 
Chicago, Franciscan Herald Press, 1977. Pp. xiii-223. $ 8.50. 


Fr Giulio Besetti-Sani, O.F.M., belongs to that ‘group’ of 
Christian scholars of Islam who, inspired by the great Islamologist 
Louis Massignon (1883-1962), have been trying from long before 
Vatican Council II onwards to view Islam, and especially early Islam 
as preached by Muhammad and in the Quran not as destructive of 
Christianity but rather as a preparation for the Christian message. 


The present work, a translation from the revised Italian original 
of 1972, represents the author’s most explicit staiirinent of his position 
to date. The book comprises four p^rts of uttt^Ual length. Part ohe 
gives ‘The History of an Intellectual and Spiritual Pilgrimage’. It 
shows how the author, starting from a totally negative assessment of 
Islam, has developed and changed to his present position which can 
be summed up thus : 


1. The Quran does not reject the true mysteries of the Christian 
revelation because it does not know them; what it rejects are only 
the heterodox formulaJfions then widely spread in Arabia. 

,]h'- 

2. The Islamic theologians have misunderstood such passages and 
have interpreted them in a radically anti-Christian s^nse. 


3. The Chnrch possesses in the New Testament the key to the 
right ipterpretation of .the Quran as it possesses the key to a proper 
uncterslanding of the Old Testament. 
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4 In lUcn manner ae r^ar^ tW ra^akal fx«fSom> ^ t)w Old 
Tesmm^, Ibe Islm^ exiqi^ of tto Quran Iia« to be leom^ b$ 
Chrift^ iaaiflbt to toe tme meantog bf tlM’ pama^ to eiuestton. 

The ^pr^r of these sombwhat new ttoses Is to the 

second and tiidrd part of the book. The fbtirth )»rt present tto^ 
teactotig of Vatican Council 11 on Christian-MusKm dialogue, to 
such a way as to make the author’s theses to appear to 'be ah' 
almost necessary outcome or even implication of Vatican II teaching. 

The second part of the book provides a kind of shott 
historical and literary introduction to the Quran. The author dis- 
cusses the various literary genera (divine oracles; apocalyptm visions; 
psalms, hymns, prayers; historical and legendary accounts; Ibgal tei^; 
military orders and diplomatic treaties) discernible in the Quranic 
text. He expects from the acceptance of these genera important 
corrections in the attitudes of the Muslim exegetes of the Quran and 
much progress in Muslim-Christian dialogue on this level. 

The third part, more directly theological in character, concentrate s 
on the content of the Quran. The author does not deny thal,^ 
according to the traditional interpretation of the Quran, there is a 
fundamental difference between Islam and Christianity. However, he 
considers the traditional (anti-Christian) interpretation of the Quran 
as insufficient. He wants to replace it by a “Christian” interpretation 
of it. 

In this perspective he looks at Muhammad as having been 
not only a man of God but an ‘inspired’ prophet on the pattern of, 
say, the Old Testament’s prophets. Thus the Quran becomes, for him, 
“the special ‘revelation’ destined for the pagan Arabs, Ishmael’s 
descendants. It is the beginning of a journey in the direction erf 
God. It is the disclosure of the First Commandment to an idpl- 
worshipping people and, at the same time, the initial step forward is 
comparable to the start of the Hebrew people’s religio-social develop- 
ment in the Sinai desert under Moses’ leadership. . . . But the Koran 
is also an initial presentation of the mysterious figure of Jesus Christ 
to the Arabs, and most of all an appeal to the Jews of Mecca and 
Medina to recognize that Christ is the Messiah” (pp. 137-138). 

The argument of the third part is all geared to prove that 
Muhammad wanted to lead his listeners, Jews as well as pagans, 
to the recognition of the God-sent Messiah. Muhammad’s knowledge 
of the Messiah is surely incomplete, yet it does not contain wrong 
statements. What he rejects are Nestorian and Monophysite mis- 
representations of the event and person of Jesus. He wants to 
protect the Christians from being derided by the Jews. In other 
words; the Quran offers an incomplete Christology. Yet, all the 
same it represents and can help towards a slow ascent to the 
mystery of Christ. 

Hence, B.-S. maintains, it is our Christian task today “to rerCad 
the Koran by applying a Christian key or interpretation which can 
only be derived from the New Testament.... We have to place 
ounelves within the living context of Muhammad^ religious activit)! 
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ai»l find how he used sudh-and-such an idea, Why he It.' and 
to whom he was speaking. Then we must inovfc to' the hfffficstl 
territory and see what this idea means there, and e^icdaliy In the 
New Testament and the context of the Christian revelation,,. , Then 
we return with this biblical meaning to reinterpret the text of the 
Koran, which thus becomes ‘renewed’ and is read in a more 
profound dimension” (pp. 103-104). 

fi.-S. thinks that a veil, analogous to that mentioned by St Paul 
in 2 Cor 3:14-16 regarding the Jews, “prevents the Muslim from 
seeing the true and authentic countenance of Christ, and this starts 
with the Quran itself. Only brotherly, sincere and loving help on the 
part of the Christians could bring Muslims to discover in their 
holy book the real meaning of its message, oriented towards the 
‘good news’ of the gospel. The Muslim then will realize that he is 
being given true enrichment because he is not asked to look else- 
where, except in the book that he accepts as being his only criterion 
of truth” (p. 105). 

It is not the place here to show in detail to which startling 
interpretations of the Quranic text B.-S. is led in following this 
method. In places he distorts history. So when he states the 
presence of a Jewish community in Mecca. Or he presents definite 
misreadings, e.g. when he willfully takes ahl al-kitab to denote the 
scribes of the fictitious community of Jews in Mecca, whereas the 
traditional and doubtlessly correct meaning is ‘people of the Scripture’, 
i,e. Jews and Christians. 

We are, furthermore, led to ask: is it needed, theologically, to 
assume the Quran to refer directly to Christ ? Does each passage 
of it need to be oriented toward Christ ? Does the main focus of 
the Quran really lie in the figure of Jesus the Messiah or not 
rather on inculcating the absolute uniqueness of God ? True, the 
New Testament and later authors have read and interpreted the Old 
Testament prophets in the light of Christ. But do we not deem it 
necessary today to distinguish clearly between the witness of faith 
of the New Testament authors and their debatable exegetical methods? 
Have such methods of reading a ‘sensus plenior’, a ‘Christian’ meaning 
into the Old Testament improved Jewish-dhmtian understanding ? 
Muslims like the great 12th century theologian al-Ghazali adopted the . 
same approach in their Muslim discussions of the Gospel. Christians 
were not touched by it. 

Finally, it is the fundamental rule of inter-cultural and inter- 
religious dialogue to accept the other as he is and wants to be, and 
not as we imagine him to be or would like him to be. Otherwise 
such dialogue would have an irreai partner and speak into a void. 
B.-S. seems to offend against this rule by trying to make the Muslims 
recognize “a Christian: sense” of the Quran. 

We not exclude that, on an existential level, the Quran may 
well in njimy bases lead the sincere searcher after the Truth on to the 
fulness Christ and that in the light of faith in Christ Quranic 
passage may take op a new meaning for the Christian believer. 
But vi^oubt whether one can justify the method of a ‘Christian’ 
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reading ^ Qa»m in ^ fraineworic aS a tie<^o^ad«sjf!stoi^atic 

conc^tiOB. 


We lecominead a oi^Bt and criticai readii^ of B.>S.'s w<^ bat 
only to pecsons with a sufficient^ thorou^ knoiirledge of IsiaBiic 
and Christian thought and, espoiially, of the Islamic and Christian 
exegetical tradition. ■ t‘ 


Jesus : Prophet of Islam. By Muhammad ‘Ata Ur RaHim. 
Norfolk, Diwan Press, 1977. Pp. 244. (Price not indicated.) 


It has become by now almost a commonplace to state that an 
in-depth theological dialogue between Muslims and Christians can 
come about only once a Muslim "Christianology” has developed, 
on the lines of and according to the demanding critical standards of 
modern scholarship. From the Jewish as well as the Marxist side 
works on Jesus and on nascent Christianity have been produced that 
meet these standards. 


The beautifully bound and printed work under review by Lt. Col. 
M, ‘Ata ur Rahim, the secretary-general of the Qur’an Council of 
Pakistan and the Pakistan Chapter of the World Muslim Congress, 
unfortunately cannot claim to be a serious contribution to such a 
critical Islamic study of the history and nature of Christology in both 
the Christian and Islamic traditions. 


The first eight chapters try to show that from the time of Jesus 
onwards there have always been alive within Christendom not only 
a number of “Unitarian” believers but an “Apostolic (Unitarian) 
Church” built upon the teachings, above all, of the apostle Barnabas 
and his Gospel, the existence of which is presumed rather than 
critically established. The “Apostolic Church” was opposed by the 
“Pauline Church” which is held to be indentical with the “Roman 
Christian Church” that lingers on today in “total sickness”. The 
two last chapters of the book juxtapose without much comment 
texts about Jesus from the Qur’an and from Hadith in English 
translation, and thus can be of use to the reader not yet acquainted 
with these texts. 


The book brims over with inaccurate and unsubstantiated historical 
claims. Very frequently consequential and rather surprising statements 
are made without any reference to an acknowledged authority. The 
relatively few references given, usually fail to indicate place and date 
of the work, and the page of the passage quoted. No distinction 
whatsoever is made between evidence from original source material 
and opinions expressed in secondary literature. To mention just one 
example. The “Gospel of Barnabas” has been proven convincingly 
to be a medieval forgery written “by a man who had first been a 
Christian and later turned a Muslim, or by a Muslim who had 
been forced to become a Christian” (J. Slomp). Our author declares 
it to be “the only surviving Go8i»l written by a disciple of Jesus”. . . 
and to have been “acc^ted as a canonical Gospel in the Churches 
of Alexandria up until 325 A.D.” (p. 39). No r^erence, no proof 
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is adduced to substantiate tbe claim. But much of tiie book 

rests on tbis assumption. 

For a thorough discussion of the Gospel of Barnabas Kvhich 
continues to loom large in Muslim apologetics of the fundaUmnUdist 
as well as of the popular type, the following can be consulted: 
J. Slomp, "The Pseudo-Gospel of Barnabas”, in &dietin of the 
“Secretariatus pro non-Christianis”, XI (1976), pp. 69-77, and Id., 
‘‘The Gospel in Dispute”, in Islamochristiana, 4 (1978), pp, 67-111. 

* 

The Message of the Quran. Presented in Perspective. By 
Hashim Amir Ali. Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1974. Arabic Text and English Translation. $ 25. 

Not unlike the Holy Bible the Sacred Scripture of Islam does not 
cease to inspire and fascinate men and women inside and outside 
their respective traditions. The past decades have witnessed the 
publication of an increasing number of translations of the Qur’an 
into English (as into other languages). More accurate and more 
acceptable to Muslims would it be, in fact, to spieak of “interpreta- 
tions”, since the Qur’an is held by Muslims to defy adequate 
translation and this not only on literary but on dogmatic grounds. 
It is for this reason, by the way, that the widely accepted renderings 
of M. Pickthall and of A. J. Arberry are entitled The Meaning of the 
Glorious Qur'an and The Koran Interpreted, respectively. 

Dr Hashim Amir-Ali was born in Hyderabad/Deccan in 1903 and 
by profession is a scholar in the social sciences, trained in India 
and at the University of Chicago. More than thirty years ago he 
came into contact with the well-known quranic scholar Mirza Abul 
Fazl and ever since Amir Ali has in his spare time devoted his heart 
and intellect to rendering the Qur’an adequately into contemporary 
English and to penetrate the mysteries of its genesis and message 
so as to present it convincingly to the modern student. 

This complete rendering of the Qur’an is exquisitely printed on 
high quality paper and is extraordinarily w«31 produced. The author 
has arranged the suras in chronological order, as established by him, 
largely following modern authorities in the field. He has divided them 
into five Books and 600 Sections. In addition he has emphasised 
what are in his view the more distinctive verses, by provision of 
light and heavy type. A table in the Appendix (A 4) should 
facilitate finding passages given in the traditional way of quoting. 

The present work is the fruit of much personal and independent 
study and questioning. It wants, above all, to arouse in the reader 
sacred industry and curiosity in personal study of the Qur’an. As 
the author wrote in his earlier work. The Student's Qur'an : An 
Introduction : 

' The Qur’an does not readily reveal its intrinsic beauties to the passive 

aspirants of its grace. Only those who seek shall find and even they shall find 
>Hy to the extent that they seek, (quoted on p. 9} 
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7^ ttan^tion i« far ^oia IHerai. In fact, in many liteora it 
goes plainly against tte titcirEl meaning of the original. It is <iouhifti] 
whetter stwneone with a ptofbssional knowl«ige of the classical Arabic 
lan^iage and literature would have dared to be. iso free inyei^l!^ 
as Arnir AU proves to be in numerous places ' Of his translabbn. 
What one reviewer wrote earlier about The Student's Qur'an applies 
e(|ualty to The Message of the Qur’an : ‘ 

He [the author] has made an intelligent and sincere ^ort to interpret ^ 
Holy Book in the light of Ms own reason, and as such his work may be recom- ' 
mended to the notice of all those persons who are genuiEis]y interested in 
Quranic studies. It contains much that is not only ingenious hut also illu- 
minating. (Quote from Islamic Culture on the back cover). 

The Interludes and the Epilogue — which hopefully will soon be 
followed by the fuller commentary to be presented in Volume II — 
give insights into the author’s reflected views on the history of the 
Quranic text and the (largely poetic) peculiar character of its style. 
They adumbrate principles of interpretation on the way towards a 
credible contemporary Quranic jurisprudence. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 


Evaugelicals and Social Ethics. By is a constitutive element of evangelism. 

Klaus Bockmuehl. Dowbers Grove, This has led to overcome some of the 

Intervarsity Press, 1979. Pp. 47. theological ‘prejudices’ rooted in history, 
f 2.25. e.g. the opposition between faith and 

works. The following words reflect the 
This little book is a commentary on new approach; “The salvation we claim 

the fifth article of the “Lausanne Cove- should be transforming us in the totality 

nant”, a document of the international of our personal and social responsibilities. 

Congress on World Evangelisation. The Faith without works is dead” (p. 14). 

5th article concerns social ethics. It is The fine little book should be of interest 

based on three lectures, two by South to all Christians, evangelicals or non- 

Americans and one by a North American evangelicals, who arc committed to the 

theologian. The book makes it clear social dimension of their Christian faith, 

that interest in questions of social justice S. Arokiasamy, S.J. 




Book Reviews 


Sacred Scripture 

The Johaimine Son of Man. By 
Francis J. Moloney, S.D.B. Second 
edition. Roma, Liberia Aleneo Salesiano, 
1978. Pp. xvi-306. Lit 10.000. 

This doctoral dissertation was pre- 
sented at the University of Oxford in 
1975. The study is welt written, its 
structure clear and methodical. The 
hrst chapter ^ives a survey of the various 
scholarly opinions attempting to shed 
some light upon the enigmatic title ‘Son 
of Man’ in the fourth Gospel. The next 
chapters (chs 2-9) examine the twelve 
verses where the expression occurs in 
the Fourth Gospel. This is done by a 
thorough analysis of the immediate 
context, its structure and meaning. In 
that light then the author attempts to 
discern the particular theological signi- 
ficance of each use of the title. The 
promise of a vision of God's angels 
ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man (I, 51) refers to Jesus’ close 
and continual contact with heaven, his 
origin and his goal. The next sayings 
regarding the Son of Man specify further 
this general reference: the ’Son of Man’ 
is tlw unique revealer (3, 13), unique 
because of his heavenly origin and his 
‘exaltation’ which will be a source of 
salvation. Consequently the ‘Son of 
Man’ is also judge (5, 27): each man is 
judged according to his attitude towards 
the revealer, either accepting or reject- 
ing him (9, 35). The Son of Man is 
source of life, more particularly for 
those who eat his flesh and drink his 
blood (6, 27.53.62). As revealer and 
judge he must be ‘lifted up’ on the cross 
(8, 28), an event which is to be his glori- 
fication (12, 23.34). The use of the title 
ends with the ’hour’ of the Passion when 
Jesus told the disciples: “Now is the 
Son of Man glorified” (13, 31). This 
exaltation of the Son of Man ts the 
climax of Jesus’ revelation of the Father’s 
dory, i.e. of the visible manifestation of 
God’s activity in Christ. Following B. F. 
Westcott (1880) and a number of modern 
commentators Moloney sees in Pilate’s 
saying' “B^old, the Man” one more 
•Son of Man’ saying, interpreting it as: 
he is - the Son of Man” (p. 207). 


The concluding chapter (ch. 10) offers 
a synthesis of the detailed analysis of 
each occurrence of the title. Moloney 
discovers a development in the notion 
of Son of Man from one occurrence to 
the next. He emphasizes that the title 
‘Son of Man’ and ‘Son’ or ‘Son of God’ 
are not interchangeable. Whereas the 
latter is used to express Jesus’ unique 
relationship of Son to Father, conno- 
tating pre-existence, the Johannine ‘Son 
of Man’ always refers to the humanity 
of Jesus, God’s historical presence among 
us in the mission and person of Jesus. 
Both titles refer to Jesus as revealer 
or as revelation itself, but they do so 
in different ways. John here differs 
from the Synoptic tradition which sees 
the Son of Man also as a future figure, 
the judge of all men at the end of time. 
According to John, however, the judg- 
ment takes place already now in the 
person of Jesus; yet, “a future judgment 
IS not totally excluded in the Fourth 
Gospel” (p. 216). Moloney emphasizes 
that the Son of Man not only reveals 
God, but is himself the place where God 
reveals himself and judges. The cross 
also is a revelatory event. 

John has taken the term ‘Son of Man’ 
from Christian tradition. “He has used 
this term in a way whiph betrays his own 
theological stance in wvey Instance, even 
jn 5, 27; but the Johannine Son of Man 
is the continuation of a dynamic, grow- 
ing interpretation of Dan 7, 13. . . . 

It seems possible that John’s link with the 
traditional Soh of Man on the one hand, 
apd his accentuation of the human figure - 
on the other, could well place him at the 
cross-roads bMween the New Testament 
and the Fathers of the early Church” 
(pp. 2l9f). 

An appendix entitled “The Johannine 
Son of Man 1976-77” covers some 
recent literature which appeared after 
the publication of Moloney’s thesis, 
and an evaluation of some criticisms 
made by reviewers. These reflections 
are grouped into two areas: 1. the back- 
ground to John’s use of the title ‘Son 
of Man’; 2. the place of the Johannine 
understanding of Jesus as the Son of 
Man within the developing Christology 
of the community which eventually pro- 
duced the Fourth Gospel. 
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refusal lb iicoeiK luty Mferentt isa :pn- 

existenoe, asoe&te 4nd {MMct^exHtence d! 

the S« Maa m 3, t3 md 6, 62. He 
places Ids view of llM Jdhafmiee Son of 
Man within the (fevdotnsg Christolo^cal 
consciousness of the Johannine Church. 
In this connection he strongly dissociates 
the Son of Man from t& myth of a 
“desoending^scending Redeemer". 

At the outset of the thesis Moloney 
states that in face of the multiplicity 
interpretations often involved in the 
complexity of research for the various 
traditions and sources underlying the 
Fourth Gospel, he prefers to “examine 
the savings of the Son of Man as they 
stand in the overall context of the Gospel 
itself” (p. 22). In his reply to critics he 
reaffirms his stand based upon his con- 
viction that the text of the Gospel is the 
work of “a remarkable Evangelist who 
both inspired and directed" the deve- 
loping Christology of his Church” (p. 
256). Fr Moloney shows courage in 
the face of modem trends which con- 
centrate almost exclusively on the pre- 
Gospel phase, with a view to ‘rc-cons- 
tructing’ the history of the text, neglecting 
not Midom the message of the Gospel- 
text itself. No doubt such investigations 
into the roots of the notion of the Son 
of Man might perhaps shed some light 
on the origin of the Fourth Gospel and 
its interpretation, provided in the process 
one does not overlook the hypothetical, 
and not seldom subjective character of 
the method. This does not exclude the 
fact that a comparison with the Synoptic 
tradition or the Jewish apocalyptic use 
of the expression ‘Son of Man’ would 
not have been totally out of place as this 
probably could have shed some more 
light on this enigmatic expression and 
John’s particular use of it. Be this as 
it may, Fr Moloney’s study deserves full 
attention by anyone who desires to 
understand more fully John’s message 
about Jesus’ mission and person. 

J. VOLCKAERT, S.J. 


Spiritual Theology 

Discemement des esprits. Ignace de 
Loyola. By Piet Penning De Vries, S.J. 
Ports, Editions Beauchesne, 1979. I^. 
218. (No price given). 

This is the French translation of a 
book originally published in Dutch; 
Ignatius of de Spiritualiteit der Jeguieten 
(1964). _De Vri«, one of the best spe- 
cialists in Ignatian spirituality gives, us 
both a living commentary of Ignatius’ 


' ^ m 

dbetrioe dT tbe iiisciaxiiDeat 
(I^ I) and an uttfojpihg 
personality of Igmtnsa throi^ wenessitie 
sketdies, v/hdie MbRtKplibu JaU ilhlth 
date the ttaetnatio tBuJyiies df Ids mtiariar 
life and of lus practioe of dis> 

cernment (1^ If). , 

The doctrinal part, after attempting a 
theology of the disoHnment of spirits, 
with its trinitarian and ecdesial dimen- 
sions, describes the (dienomenon and the 
experience of this discernment, espec^y 
through “consolation"; it detmnines 
its essence, its practical value and its 
limitations; also the degree of imme- 
diate or “mediate” experience of God to 
which it bears witness at tlw various 
stages of spiritual growth. 

The spiritual journey of Ignatius starts 
with his basic discerning experience at 
Loyola; it goes on in the “consolation” 
or “devotion” felt at Manresa; it passes 
through tensions and conflicts during 
his peregrinations through Europe amd 
Palestine when he discovers the meaning 
of obedience; it reaches its end in Igna- 
tius’ radical faithfulness to the Spirit 
during his life as founder and organizer 
of the Society of Jesus. The book ends 
with a twofold study; on nature and 
grace in the Jesuit Constitutions, and on 
the Trinitarian mysticism of Ignatius. 
These sketches try to detect the real and 
truly original countenance of the Saint, 
behind the masks of a too human hagio- 
graphy. 

The author has an exceptional know- 
ledge of the original sources of Ignatian 
spirituality. In fact, he keeps so close 
to them that the doctrine and life of 
Ignatius arc presented almost in the 
language of Ignatius himself. Though 
other studies may be more immediately 
oriented to a practical and pastoral use 
of discernment, this basic scholarly work, 
which reveals a delicate spiritual per- 
ceptiveness, will bring light and inspira- 
tion, provided it is read, not in the 
context of mere psychologism, but in the 
light of a faith open to mystical depth. 

O. Gilleman, S.J. 

The Heart in Pilgrimage. By Chris- 
topher Brvant. London. Barton, Long- 
man and Todd, 1980. Pp. xii-195. 

£ 3.95. 

The poetic title, together with the 
subtitle, “Christian Guidelines for the 
Human Journey”, adequately describes 
the substance of this volume: a very 
concrete guidance for the spiritual growth 
towards union wi& God and our bre- 
thren in Christ and the Church. The 
style puts symbolism, poetry and imagi- 
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nation it the service of solid doctriae. 
>Utualiy, the author broadly comments 
all along upon one po^ (rf* Ceorge 
Herbert oa pra^; he writes: “If prayer 
be understood in the broad sense of a 
turning of the heart and ndnd to Ood 
which orients and pervasively influences 
the whole of life, then The Heart in Pil- 
grimage is concerned with prayer all the 
time" (p. x). 

Basically, the book provides in non- 
technical form many of the essentials 
of a pastoral theology and psychology. 
Starting from the promptings of the 
indwelling God towards real metanoia, 
the author gives a modern touch to the 
classical scheme of the “three ways”. 
His treatment of capital sins (purgative 
way) in the context of psychology, of the 
growth in faith (illuminative way) against 
guilt-feeling and inertia, of the passage 
from self-love to self-oblation (unitive 
way) — together with the deepening of 
prayer, as a victory of love over evil in 
the world — is full of precious insights. 
So too are his comments on the cardinal 
virtues, especially on prudence in the 
context of vocation and planning. One 
chapter deals with spiritual guidance and 
the training of spiritual guides. The 
chapter on the sacrament of reconcilia- 
tion is connected with healing of memories 
and “projection of intentions”. We 
wish the pages on Eucharist and hope 
had been more central and more deve- 
l^ed. Beautiful things are said on the 
efficacy of prayer, and the last chapter 
on wisdom is especially revealing of the 
author’s experience. An appendix (al- 
ready published elsewhere) gives a usrful 
summary of Carl Jung's Typology of 
Characters in connection with the prayer- 
life of different types of people. 

Though the book is centred on the 
heart’s pilgrimage, we wish the author 
had shared wme more of his insights 
into the “mission” and the apostolate 
of the Christian. But we are grateful 
for this beautiful and enriching book, 
in which a member of the Society of 
St John the Evangelist, the Anglican 
community known as the Cowley Fathers, 
shares with his readers both his deep 
spiritual insights and his skill as a psycho- 
logist, convinced as he is that a right 
human psychology can serve the divine 
wisdom and show its contemporary 
relwance. 

Aimed primarily at Christian readers, 
osperaaily those who have pastoral res- 
ponsibilify in guidance, preaching or 
traching, the book has also m mind those 
who vmid not call thranselves Christians. 

In ipa* ecumenical spirit, - the author 
actmowdedgw tus debt to the Catholic 
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tradition, the Protestant EwaoB^kal 
rituality and the wisdom vf fte' Mast. 
The style of his bo^ lucid, serine add 
all in nuances, 4s iii tM besit. Clascal 
tradition of Oxford and makes ddwht^ 
reading. 

G. OiLueMA*), S.J. 

The Word and the Spirit. By Sebastian 
KarotCmprei., S.D.B. Bombay, Asian 
Trading Corporation, 1979. Pp. viii-181. 
Rs 20. 

Fr Karotemprel, dean of the Sacred 
Heart Theological College, Shillong, 
gives us in this volume solid biblical 
reflections and homilies. Either as medi- 
tations, spiritual readings, preparations 
for Eucharistic celebrations, or exegetical 
homilies, they are meant to help the 
Christian to grow as a “hearer of the 
Word of God. . .led by the Spirit” (p. vi). 

The author has chosen 21 more difficult 
key passages from the New Testament, 
especially from St John and from Heb- 
rews; he gives of them a'competent and 
serious exegesis, while at the same time 
showing their relevance to our present 
situation. The last three commentaries 
in Part II are more in the nature of 
systematic studies. 

These rich biblical meditations will 
stimulate educated Christians to come 
closer to the message of the Word of 
God in prayerful reflection, and will 
provide preachers and pastors with ready 
scriptural backgrounds and materials 
for instructions or homilies. Their work 
is made easier by indices correlating the 
passages here .studied with their liturgical 
occurrence in the ieethmary. 

I would personally have recognized 
more explicitly the mission aspect of 
In 20, 21-23, besides the personal and 
inward gift (p. 5) of the Holy Spirit to 
the Apostles, though not in the same 
“public” and-.««enjplary way as in the 
“second Pentecost", which thus keeps ' 
its distinct ipehning as the author aptly 
stresses. Moreover, he admits that the 
apostolic and witnessing aspects are 
implied in the Resurrection event itself 
(p. 7). 

We arc grateful to the author for this 
enlightening and helpful work. 

. G. Gilleman, S.J. 

Reaching Out. The Three Movements 
of the Spiritual Life. By Henri J. M. 
Nouwen. Glasgow, Collins (Fount 
Paperbacks), 1980. Pp. 153. 95 p. 

The pre^t volume is a reprint of a 
bodk publi^ied in 1976 and reviewed in 
ViDVAJYOn, 1977, p. 423. 



The whiior itMtii ftcnn 
polarity: ift td^tioD to hanlMK^ ha jtifu 
to pass horn toadtnesa to so&wte; is 
connection with otbnrs, from hostility to 
hospitafity; in rdatioo to Chid, &om 
illicit to pcayor. Hence the three 
parts of the book: the spiritual growth 
is a “leadbtiu out” to our innermost 
self, to our fellow human beings and 
to onr Ood.< 

Very much aware of the dehomaniziim 
frenzy for activity and the tack of depth 
of a certain modern society, the author 
excels in dramatically describing the 
dark and negative starting pmnt, perhaps 
more Western than Indian, of the triple 
journey leading to liberation and com- 
munion. 

In the last part Nouwen specially 
develop the Prayer of the Heart as pro- 
posed in The Hby of the Pilgrim. Though 
short and sketchy, his pages on prayer 
contain deep insights. But, in the first 
two parts of the book, while progressively 
developing the psychological discovery 
of self and of others, he speaks perhaps 
loo little of God. Do not these two 
discoveries derive from God's acceptance 
their essential strength and motivation ? 
The book is challenging and stimulating 
reading. G. Gilleman, S.J. 


Crisis in Mission? 

Weltmission in der Weltkrise. Edited 
by Johannes DOrmann. St Augustin, 
Steyler Veriag, 1978. Pp. 92. (No 
price given). [Verdffentlichungen dcs 
Instituts fur Missionswissenschaft der 
Universitat Miinster] 

The six lectures delivered before a 
broad educated public on the occasion 
of the “Month of World Mission in 
Munster, October 1978” attempt a “tour 
d’horizon” from the Far East to the 
Latin American West and try to .shed 
light on the situation of the missionary 
Church in communist China, Hindu 
India, in the Islamic world, Africa and 
Latin America. Very different aspects 
of the varied missionary activities are 
dealt with by specialists, yet in an inter- 
disciplinary manner. J. Dormann’s 
introducing lecture, by way of thesis 
rather than by argument, brings out in 
succinct and rather felicitous formula- 
tions the theo-centric nature of mission. 
Two more contributions are of special 
interest to the Indian scene. 

Paul Ifecker (d. 1979), the renowned 
Indologist, writes about “Catholic Chris- 
tianity vis-k-vis Hinduism”. In a com- 
mitted and in places frankly polemical 


ituuuur he gives ids WRueicw tOC 
in the Imliin Church towards *%di- 
geotsimon”; he t^ees sxA uw the loow* 
adays mutm mote common term of 
“inccdturation”, m in this con- 
text the mistaken statemmt ffuti the 
majority of the theologtafis w^ing in 
India are of European origin. This was 
no longer the case in 1978 when the 
lectures were delivered. In tus gloomy 
survey Hacker comes to tt» conctuskm 
that “the spiritual foundations Of mission 
or of missionary apostolatp in India 
today are in fact practically suppressed 
by theologians and by the official tdturch 
“(=the Bishops’ Conference)” (p. 41), 
Dialogue he views as a pure form of 
non-committal exchange of “spiritual 
experiences” that expressly rejects con- 
cepts like “true” and “false”. His list 
of the main culprits is impressive: Vidya- 
JYOTi, Journal of Theological Reflection 
(characterized succinctly as “progressiv- 
paganisierend"), the publications of 
the Indian Bishops’ Conference, the 
“private hinduisations” of European 
monks like Abhishiktananda which re- 
present “the most radical paganisations 
of Christianity in India” (p. 43). The 
NBCLC, Bangalore, with its “energetic 
director D. S. Amalorpavadass”, is seen 
to exert a “destructive influence” in its 
efforts to “indigenize”, even “hinduise" 
the Church in India. Finally, there 
figures K. Rahner as far-away yet perva- 
sively influential “father of confusion”. 

Hacker sees faint rays of hope in the 
Apo.stolic Exhortation Evangelii Nun- 
tiandi which he interprets as an unmis- 
takable call back from such aberrations 
as have been enumerated. Those ac- 
quainted with Hacker’s writings in this 
field will find little of real interest in this 
lecture except some surprisingly blunt 
statements. However, the wider public 
to whom this booklet addresses itself is 
being gravely misled. At least some 
qualifying editorial remarks, if not a 
balancing contribution on the same 
topic, should have been added. As it 
stands, the chapter misrepresents tho- 
roughly the missionary situation in one 
of the most lively local Churches, of the 
contemporary oikumene. 

In sharp contrast to this stands Adel- 
Theodor Khoury's well-constructed, con- 
cise, balanced and judicious lecture on 
“Christians and Muslims”. Here Chris- 
tian and Muslim views are presented with 
equal objectivity. A model contribution 
that certainly merits translation and a 
wide diffusion in English, Arabic, etc. 
This contribution alone makes the book- 
let a worth-while publication. 

Christian W. Troll, S.J. 
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ChrUtian EtMcs 

BibUeal EtUcs. By R. E- O. White. 
Exeter, The Paternoster Press, 1979. 
Pp. 256. £ 4.80. 

The book is the first volume of a new 
scries: “The Chaiwing Continuity of 
Christian Ethics". The author prints 
a systematic examination of biblical 
ethics, focussing mainly on the N.T. 
He considers the O.T. ethics in the first 
two chapters mostly in the sense of a 
legacy of, and background to, the N.T. 
Then he proceeds to examine from chs 
3 to 6 the ethical ideals in Jesus’ pro- 
clamation of the Kingdom and the 
paradigm that Jesus himself is, according 
to the Gospels. In chs 7 to 1 2, the author 
discusses themes of Christian ethics as 
found in the other writings of the N.T., 
especially the letters of St Paul and the 
Catholic Epistles, in relation to what 
is found in the Gospels. 

In his analysis of different ideas and 
themes of biblical ethics, the author is 
sufficiently critical and conscious of 
problems of hermeneutics with reference 
to the contemporary man and world. 
He is right in saving that Christianity’s 
unique contribution lies in the identi- 
fication of the moral ideal with a histori- 
cal person (p. 231). But every age must 
re-interpret the message of Jesus and 
reproduce his image ever anew through 
the living Spirit that is always with us to 
the end of time. The book is based on 
class room lectures, and contains many 
references to different authors, perhaps 
too many. It is a good contribution to 
Christian ethics, and will serve as useful 
reference not only to students of biblicil 
ethics but to any Christian interested 
in the subject. The get up is attractive. 
We look forward to the next volumes 
of the series, in which the discussion of 
Christian ethics will be pursued down 
the ages to modern limes. 

S. Arokiasamy, S.J. 

ClirBthin Living According to Vatican 
n. By George V. Lobo, S.J. Bangalore, 
Theological Publications in India, 1980. 
Pp. xi-484. 

The book under review is the fruit 
of inan;y years of teaching moral theology 
to Jesuit and non-Jesuit seminarians all 
over the country. It is addressed to 
seminarians and to a wider audience. 
The basic areas and problems of moral 
theology are dealt with in a Compre- 
hensive tho^h succinct way. The author 
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follows basietdiy a pastonii afprodch, 
without entering too much iato tetteical 
discusritHts though these are not eiriiEely 
absent. 

The author’s api^oadi is in oontinuity 
with approaches tnitiated 1^ moral theo- 
logians like Barnard Hfiring and_ Josef 
Fuchs. But he gets his basic inqniarion 
from Vatican 11, which has given to moral 
theologians the task of propoui^ing the 
nobility of the Christian vocation nou- 
rished by Sacred Scripture. He keeps 
in view all along the contemporary 
context of India and the world. His 
treatment of different issues of moral 
theology is marked with senritivity to 
non-Catholics and non-Christians. 

In his chapter on moral law the author 
discusses briefly the concept of dharnui 
in Hinduism. One would expect, how- 
ever, a lengthier discussion on the law of 
karma, either in relation to moral law 
or in relation to freedom and the respon- 
sibility of human acts. The author 
handies the post-Humarwe yitae discus- 
sion with balance and objwtivity, com- 
bined with the pastoral sensitivity needed. 
Those wanting a more technical dis- 
cussion of moral law will find one in the 
treatment of moral absolutes (ch. 12). 
Ch. 13 contains a pastorally valuable 
discussion on conflict situations. The 
author returns to this later (ch. 18, pp. 
384-385) as the third intermediary view 
for morally evaluating human acts in 
keeping with a person-centred morality. 

There are some minor deficiencies or 
misprint.s. On p. 212, Ch. E. Curran 
is printed as Ch. A. Curran. I would 
also like to point out one or two exarnples 
where greater accuracy would be desired. 
On p. 250, the author says that “killing’’ 
is a ‘moral disvalue’. But ‘killing’ is 
not as clearly understood as a moral 
disvalue as js ‘murder’. On p. 332, 
while presenting the theory of Kohlberg 
on moral development, the author assigns, 
age groups for different stages. Except 
for the first 2 stages, the age limits as- 
signed to the next 4 stages may not be 
accurate both in fact and according to 
the theory of Kohlberg. 

In conclusion, one must say that the 
author has done a great service to us in 
India through this work. TPI has done 
well to publish the book. The get-up 
is satisfactory. The author has also 
provided us with a good subject index. 
TTie reviewer believes that the book will 
be well received in India, in Third World 
countries and beyond. 

S, Arokiasamy, S.J. 

See also p. 495. 
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are taking place in Trivandruin this month, presided over by Cardinal 
L. Rubin, Prefect of the S. Congregation for Oriental Churches as 
papal delegate. This is an important event not only for the Malan- 
kara community or the Kerala Church, but for the entire Church in 
India, and it is fttting that all Catholic communities in the country 
associate themselves with it. Father E. R. Hambye situates the 
“reunion movement” in its historical context and discusses its signi- 
ficance in the context of post-Vatican ecumenism. 

The ecumenical movement, to which on the Catholic side Vatican 
II had given a strong impulse, seems to have come to a stand-still. 
Though on the theological plane much progress has been made and 
continues to be made through doctrinal agreements by joint commis- 
sions, organic unity between the Churches remains a remote end. 
Disillusionment has set in. In this situation it is necessary to ask 
whether new avenues need not be explored to which in the past 
too little attention has been given. In an article on “Church-Unity 
and Social Justice”, Fr Subhash Anand explores one such avenue. 
The future of ecumenism will depend on the common witness given 
by the Churches as they address themselves in an evangelical spirit 
to human problems, in particular to social justice. 

Victor Courtois, S.J., whose twentieth death-anniversary falls this 
month, pioneered in the Indian Church a revival of Islamic Studies 
and a renewal of Christian-Muslim relations. This was before Vatican 
II and the dialogue movement which followed in its wake. Com- 
memorating the event, Fr C. Troll explains the spirit that (uiimated 
Fr Courtois’ work. He shows what an important legacy his sin^e- 
handed efforts have left to those who in more favourable circumstances 
are once again taking up this task. 

Theological thinking today lays much emphasis on religious 
experience; and rightly so, for apart from it theology is reduc^ to 
vain speculation. But this does not mean that faith is mere fideism 
or that it can do without reason. Characteristically, the Hindu 
theological tradition, While stressing the experiimtiat' foundation of 
rdigious faith, insists on the irreducible role of reason. Fr R. OB 
Smet shows this in the case of Sri Shankaracharya, the great Vodantin 
theologian. 
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Golden Jubilee of the “Reunion 
Movement” <1930-1980) 

E, R. Hambye, SJ. 


Mthat happened fifty years ago P 

On the 20th September 1930, two Syrian Orthodox bishops, Mar 
Ivanios, Metropolitan of Bethany, and Mar Theophilos, his suffragan, 
were received into the Catholic Churcdi at Quilon, by the then Latin 
bishop of the place, Msgr Benziger, O.C.D. Within one year-and-a- 
half, most of t^e monks of the Order of the Imitation of Christ, 
all the sisters belonging to the female branch of the same Order, some 
fifty diocesan priests, both married and unmarried (among the latter 
there were two hieromonks or rambans, who traditionally are candi- 
dates to an eventual bishopric), six seminarians, and more than 5000 
faithful had followed the same path. Some of the laity who joined 
the Catholic Church were prominent persons, such as judges, advocates 
and land-owners. 

In those days, such “reunion-movements” were generally greeted 
with enthusiasm by the Catholic world, in India as well as abroad. 
There was hardly any Catholic newspaper or periodical, which did not 
comment on this one with favour. 


How did the ‘Roman fever' catch up p 

There is no doubt that the leader of what then and there 
appeared as a large-scale movement was Mar Ivanios himself. 

Hailing from a locally influential family of Mavelikara, one of the 
important parishes of the Syrian Orthodox Church in S. Travancore, 
P. T. Geevarghese (George Thomas Panickerveetil) became an excellent 
student of the local C.M.S. High School. As a young adult, he 
decided to join the clergy of his Church, and served as a deacon for 
somejf^ears. Endowed with a strong will-power, he chose to become 
& cetii^te priest, a. rare occurence in those days m his community; 
he studied at the Madras Christian College where in 1907 he secured 
an M.^^degree in Economics. 
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amma a positioft .of foa4arship which he never left siace. 
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% theti. he had idteidy developed a e^aia id^oa as 
Her laiKi^ed: evaag^cal actlvjttes Mtitb his:be^ studeatfy'oMd! pofn 
heeamfr./{Ktte of the chief drivk^ forces of .an eefite mpy^mnept 
eventual led his iQiurch to. autocepha^ with’ a Catholutos*' 
also to lasting dkiuon frotn ‘a substantial minority tha$i.eaauidl^ 
faithful to the Patriarch’s full authority. , . t si k - ' .v 'i^»f 

Partly to escape from impending quarrels, partly with ^fho idea of 
launching a movement for organheed religious life, which ,hiS‘ 
once upon a time so strongly monastic, now badly lacked, he.,:Mi|tiff^ 
the famed Serampore Cediege to teach there, to reflect, to ptiay 
to gather followers. By 1919, the . Order of the Imitation of.Cb)^^ 
was started. Their abbot found for them in the hills of iKodala 
a marvelous abode, named Bethany. He himself trained the youpg 
men; the Anglican Sisters of the Einphany (Balasore) were ashed. to 
train the girls. , , , , 

Meanwhile the division in his Church deepened. Though remain- 
ing one of the strongest supporters of the Catholicos, Fr Geevai^hese 
inspired the bishops of his Church to seek a broader cornmunioPt 
Why not Rome after all ? The jjxistence in the Middle East of a 
Catholic patriarchate of Antioch for the Syrians offered, perhaps; 
a model. In order to give him greater freedom for his revival 
apostolate, the Catholicos with his Synod granted him a special -.diooeGa 
made up of the ashrams of his Order, both men and women, with 
their depending faithful. From bishop in 1925, Mar Ivarinios bebame 
metropolitan in 1928, with a suffragan. Mar Theophilos. ' ' • 

Since 1925 correspondence with Rome had been entrusted ,to 
Mar Ivanios, Yet, years passed without the Cathoheos and 
bishops showing much desire for a possible union with Remub 
Finally, only Mar Ivanios and his .suffragan persevered in that 
tion; they alone took the step in 1930, When in 1932 the .Catholic 
Malankara Church received her autonomy, Mar Ivanios was^confirmed 
by Rome as her Metropolitan. ' 

Wkat were the intentioHf of Mar Ivanios and his fdl^mers ^ ‘ ' 

As aotod above Mar ivaoios from his early., years as a 
was essmitially a refoimer. The (^cumStanicesi m which through <flKa 
years be exercised his ministiy confirmed tht^ veoatioD. Always^lifc 
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«ru cdoscioBs of having received a ^wctid ndtaioa, that of reaewtiig 
his Omrdi spirituaHy. 

He read enormoudy from spiritual writers both anceeat add 
modem, but especially from the Fathers. Was he ever attractml by 
High-Church Anglican writers? For a while, certmnly; but he remain- 
ed a strong lover of his own Syrian Orthodox tradition. During his 
stay at Serampore CoUege, he used to prefer attending the Catholic 
Latin services, to which he also invited the Syrian Orthodox students 
for whom he acted as warden. 

The foundation in bis ecclesiastical family of two religious orders 
was the logical consequence of his quest for reform. The men would 
be monks, combining the Syrian tradition with that of Jndian samyaaa, 
and with a measure of apostolic work. The religious women would 
combine a rather austere way of life, centred on liturgy, with edu- 
cational activities. To a great extent the order of men would link 
up with the ancient form of Syrian monasticism, with its wdl known 
combination of withdrawal and apostolic life, contemplation and 
action. From their ashrams the light and warmth of revival would 
spread, slowly but continuously. 

Why did Mar Ivanios finally turn to Rome ? It would seem 
that after much experience he came to the conviction that his own 
Church could not Sourish and develop without the Srm support of 
the chief Apostolic See, the “patriarchate of patriarchates”. 

Horn to 0Pal¥ate today the "reunion movement" f 

Until Mar Ivanios and his followers jollied the Roman Commu- 
nion, Ecumenism in the sense of the Second Vatican Council was 
practically unknown in the Syrian Orthodox Church of India. It 
avoided close contact with the Syro-Malabar Church which it con- 
sidered as much latinized; as for relations with local Anglicans and 
Protestants, they were limited to those imposed by the fact that 
many boys and pris of Syrian Orthodox families were educated in 
Anglican or Ihotestant institutions. 

The Qtajority of the community led by the Catholicos and his 
Synod hardly wanted to restore to the full the authority of the 
Syrian Orthodox patriarch- Hence, there is no doubt, it found itself 
somewhat isolated. In the mind of Mar Ivanios and some other 
bishops,^ his persuasion, union with Rome would give them a more 
secote status, prevent the -furthw infiltration of Protestant ideas which 
they ftiued, and giw them a greater s^se of universdity. 
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i^ «lso hope 0000 

be better reeeiined the ' toiyorii^ ^raiwu^ty of ^ile St IlMMuk 
Chrte^s, tlipie CaO^cs stiB ^Hvetisiag the eaejeiht CM4N><^Mllf|eir 
htu^; 4lK»t^ in a mudi latmieed fom ? It h Hieing 

there is no proof of this hope having influenced tiie atdtiefe oX the 
prO'Itoniaa party. 

Despite the great vision Mar Ivanlos entertained and the »pecta> 
tions it raised, the majority of the Syrian Orthodox Church fitielty 
rdiised to follow him. 

'Uniatism’ has a bad name, especially nowadays after Vatican If. 
The term refers to the historic^ phenomenon which has taken place 
during the last 400 years, when on a number of occasions parts of 
Eastern Churches have sought and accepted communion with Rome. 
But the “reunion movement" initiated by Mar Ivanios cannot simply 
be identified with it. That his was essentially a spiritual quest 
cannot be denied, even though his approach to reunion, e^ocially 
in his later period, may be found wanting today. Mar Ivanios was 
a man of his time, and he cannot be judged according "to an 
ecumenical outlook which, if it is shared by many Christians today, was 
unknown in his days. 

This does not, however, mean that the reunion movement which 
he initiated fifty years ago should remain the same today and in the 
years ahead. Circumstances have changed; mentalities and approaches 
have undergone a quasi-revolution. Kerala itself, thanks to gen«‘alized 
education, is undergoing many changes with deep repercussions in the 
life of the Churches. It is enough to think for instance of the search 
in the Syro-Malabar Church for a new Indian and Oriental identity. 

Perhaps the Syro-Malankara Church should be viewed not so 
much as a bridge facilitating the ‘union’ of the Syrian Orthodox, but 
rather as an instrument chosen by God to provide the Catholics of 
India with the example of a living liturgy and to help the Syrian 
Orthodox, again stricken by divisions, to reflect more of their spiritual 
tradition and to deepen their ecclestal quest. The Malankar Catiu>ltcs 
are then called to an ‘ecumenical’ Church. This is no easy 
vocation, but it is one full of promise for the future. 
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Subll«»hii4>14«HP 

I T was about a year ago, my colleagues — some of my 

erstwhile theology professors — and I were having our evening' tea 
tdigiSher. One ^ them had just returned from Europe after 
pttending 'an international ineeting of ecumenists of his rdligious onier. 
ke pfas sharing his impressions with us : he was very much tWs- 
aji)polntbd, as the tdpic of the discussions was social justice. If I 
rethember right, he said something like this : “I do hot seb how 
ecumerilstn and social justice are connected.” “Oh 1 It’s a fashion for 
the younger . . . (his co-rcTigious) td bring in social justice everywhere”, 
rbinarked one of us. ^‘Yes ! They want to be Marxists”, added 
ahother, l^ile the third was less biting : “It is the Latin American 
Wind bibWing in the Church.” My feelings were hurt, and I wanted 
to hit back, as I had so often done in the past, but something 
held me back. I began to ask myself : Is Church-unity in anyway 
related 1o social justice? Ace the ecumenical movement and the 
ufTorts to build a just society independent of each other, oc< must they 
necessarily go hand in hand 

In a recent collection of essays, published in hbhbur of the Rev. 
M, A, Thornas,® writers of different Christian deiiominations have 
made some disturbing statements. A CathoSpiZihurch-historian, while 
professing to be a “dbwnright optimist about 'ecumenical progress”,® is 
’^ittill forced to report “a general impressiott that the ecumenical csuise, 
also in Ihdia, is in the doldrums, without much dynamism left.”* The 
'general secrwary of the NCCI, while noting that “the Churches in 
Thdia have much to be thankful to God” for the progress in unity, 
feds at the same time that “the unity movement appears now to have 
reached a hold-back, if not an impasse.”® 


1. This process of reflection was further deepened by the author being invited 
to participate in a national consultation on Common Witness (Alwaye, 14-16 
October, PSO), jointly sponsored by the CBCI and the NCCI. 

, 1 ^^. M. Zachariah (ed.), Ecumenism in India (Delhi, I.S.P.C.K., 1980). 

*^ 3. E. R. Hambye, "The Indian Response to Ecumenism: A Roman Catholic 
Vlew^” Ibid,, p. 23. 

4. Ibid., p. 26. 

5. M. A. Z. Roiston, “New Horizons in Ecumenism”, in M. Zachariah, op. 
dt,, pp. 55-36. 
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dFected the “quality of the inner life of the Ghureh”i* I' airi 
surprised that it was precisely these two fund^nental areas Wlterei 



disappointment was experienced, for Christian life and evangdizaitioii 
are intunatdy connected, and lethargy in one is both the cause aoid 
the result of lethargy in the other.' 


We are thus faced with a question : Why is it that in spHe of 
world-wide efforts, the ecumenical movement seems to be at a stand- 
still ? Why is it that Church-union has not deepened the inner Iffe 
of the uniting Churches ? Why have they not experienced an increase 
in their evangelical fervour ? It is my contention that this is because 
we have not really committed ourselves to social justice. I shall try 
to show that social justice and Church-unity go hand in hand. 
To this end I first study the concern for the poor and the oppressed 
in the Old Testament, and the attitude of Jesus and the early 
Christians as recorded in the New Testament. I then reflect on the 
mystery of the Church as a community sent to be the eucharistic 
presence of Jesus in the world. 


Yahweh and His People 

One of the fundamental insights of the Old Testament is that 
Ood’s creation reflects, in some measure at least, his beauty and 
unity. It is man’s sin that disfigures this beautiful creation, making 
a chaos out of the cosmos. This insight is graphically presented in 
the account of creation and of the fall of man. Due to his sin, 
man is alienated not only from God, but also from other men, from 
mute creation, and even from himself. He begins to experience the 
alienation of his labour, because the earth tilled by him brings forth 
thorns and thistles (Gen 3, 18). This alienation of labour will in due 
time be brought about by man himself, and eventually be Insti- 
tutionalized by structures which, though considered necessary by 
supposedly sound socio-economic principles, in reality will bring great 
misery to man and be a source of inhuman and degrading division 
among men. 

God refuses to leave man to his confurion. He promises to 
once again call men unto himself, to receive his blessing (Gen 12, 1-3), 

' fi. S. Amiriham, "The Quest for Church Unity in India", Ibid., pp. 85-86; 

7. Of. Paul VI, EvoHgelU NwttUuwU, nn. 21 and 41. 
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Tfak ftronuse must be «e<m agaiost the badcgrouid the eaitier 
oetra^oa of the tower of Bab^ : a tragic symbol of pmn’f 
and |hs consequent chaos (Gen II, 1*9). Man left to himself >amiiot 
nn^ cptfatnd his brother. He needs divine blessing and God promises 
his Messing. The Exodus is seen as the fulfilment, partly at least, of 
God’s promise tp Abraham (Ex 13, 3-5). 


God wishes that this saving act, the Exodus, should be constantly 
remembered by the Israelites, for it is the event which constitutes 
them as a people, as his people (Deut 5, 1-6). Hence the Sabbath is 
proclaimed sacred to remind the Israelites that it was God who freed 
them from the oppressive labour of Egypt (Deut 5, 12-15). But the 
Sabbath is also a means to secure due rest not only for the well-to-do, 
but also for the poor, the underprivileged, the servants and the slaves 
(Ex 23, 12), So too, this concern for the poorer section of Israel 
is explicit in the observance of the Sabbath-year (Ex 23, 10-11). 
The Sabbath is a reminder that, just as God had pity on the Jews 
when they were being oppressed by the Egyptians and liberated them, 
so too, they, his holy people, should avoid all oppression and have a 
liberating attitude towards the poor. 


This liberating attitude finds its full crystallization in the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee — the Sabbath of Sabbaths. During the Jubilee 
two very significant things happen. First, if a man, forced by poverty, 
sells his land, and in subsequent years cannot redeem it, he gets it 
back during the Jubilee (Lev 25, 25-28). Second, anyone — Jew or 
strangm — who out of poverty sells himself, becomes a slave, is to be 
set free during the Jubilee, for God freed them all from the slavery 
of Egypt (Lev 25, 39-43; 47-55). Thus during the Jubilee alienated 
land returns to its original owner and bonded labour is done away 
with. If I may be allowed an anachronism, the Jubilee was essentially 
a celebration of social justice.^ 


Why is it that in the Old Testament we have this insistence 
on the land returning to its original owner ? It is because only 
that man is really free who has his own land, his own source of 
livelihood, and consequently the source of his dignity — though not 
exclusively. Hence when land is alienated from a family, that family 
ceases to have a name, a past, and is uprooted (Num 27, l-Il); and, 
consequently, a man who wishes to buy the land of a childless widow 
must also marry her, so that her first husband may have an heir 
wbo will bear his name (Ruth 4, 4). To possess land is to have a 
home, to be free. It is this belief that explains why Abraham is 

8. From my little experience of jubilee celebrations within Christian emn- 
mnuities, I have tte impre^n that most of us do not know the Biblical undwstanding 
of jublwi^ or we conveniently ignore it 
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(43<M'23, 1-W). DeiUi is the ta^ liberating event in man’s ptlgrimage: 
tbni^^ 4ea^ sum enters his land, the land of freedom.* ' ^ 

larad, sritom God Inrought out of Egypt, was to & iipit .pc^ 
iodicatioS of God’s plan for the whole of mankind. :Bnt trai^^ . 
strikes again. Solomon, during whose reign Israd had been 
consolidated as a nation with the temple as the pivotal point of its 
unity, fell a victim to the charm of many women. As a 'puidshmtnt 
for his sins of the flesh, he is told that his kingdom would be divided 
into two (I Kg 11, 1-13). The actual rupture, however, came, aa a 
result of the refusal by his son, Jeroboam, to do away with the 
economic oppression of the people (I Kg 12, 6-20), a rd'usal thht 
reminds us of the merciless stubbornness of the Pharaoh of Bgypt. 
Till then all Israel worshipped one God, and all flocked to oilc 
temple, the one recently built by Solomon. Jeroboam, the rbbel 
leader, felt that if this were to continue, the people would be uniteid. 
So to perpetuate the division brought about by economic oppressioni 
he set up two calves of gold as gods for his followers, and instituted 
a new feast and a new group of priests (I Kg 12, 25-33). 


iildhf ho 8ad‘'Ma' . 

iW it and not receive it aa a gift 


The oppression that sparked off the initial disintegration now 
becomes more widespread. The book of Job contains a poignant 
description of the state of affairs ; 

Men remove landmarks; they seize flocks and pasture them. 

They drive away the ass of the fatherless; they take the widow's ox for a 
pledge. 

They thrust the poor off the road; the poor of the earth all hide themsdvea. 

Behold, like wild asses in the desert they go forth to their toil, seekipy 
prey in the wilderness as food for their children. 

They gather their fodder in the field and they glean in the vineyard the 
of the wicked man. 

They lie all night naked, without clothing, and have no covering in the 
cold. 

They are wet with the rain of the mountains, and cling to the rock flur 
want of shelter. 

(There are those who snatch (he fatherless child from the breast, add tidtd 
in pledge the infant of the poor.) 

They go about naked, without clothing; hungry, they carry the sheaves; 
among the olive rows of the wicked they make oil; they tread the wine 
but suffer thirst. 

From out of the city the dying groan, and the soul of the wounded cries 
for help; yet God pays no attention to their prayer (24, 2^12, RSV), 


9. 1 am ^ven to undtf stand that in Kerala only those. families havp 

their own land have a house-name. , ' > 
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y«s, the o|^»«ssed do feel, at times, that 0<^ im - ^ 
to thetr sorry pli^t, has closed his ears to Uieir pateoas ones, 
tlus is not true. Once again God speaks through bis {M’ophetS,^ the^ 
“titled defenders’’ of the poor.*« God rises in judgment “againit Aoie 
who oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow and the orpha^’ 
(Mai 3, 5). It is significant that the three major prophets spealif out 
Strongly against the oppression prev^ent in Israel (c.g. Is 1, 12-17; 
Jer 22, 13-14; Ez 22, 29). 


God’s punishment takes on frightening dimensions. He hates the 
Sohmm liturgy which has become an abomination to him; his soul 
just cannot endure it (Is 1, 12-17; Amos 5, 21-24). He warns them 
that if they continue practising oppression, soon there will be no 
prophets in Israel (Amos 8, 4-12), or, what is still worse, there will 
be false prophets (Ez 22, 23-28). Israel will be overcome by her 
adversaries (Amos 2, 6-3, 11); she will once again live in an alien 
land (Amos 6, 4-7), or become a wandering people (Hos 12, 7-9). 
There will no longer be anyone worthy to stand between God and 
his peofrie (Ez 22, 29). Israel, chosen to be a mediator between God 
and the nations, will herself be left without a mediator, and thus 
she will have no reason to exist ! But, no ! 


God’s love is greater than man’s sin. God promises to establish 
his justice in the land. “A shoot from the stump of Jesse”, filled 
with the spirit of the Lord, shall espouse the cause of the poor 
(Is 11, 1-5). Once again there will be a solemn Jubilee (Is 61, 1-4). 
This messianic hope finds its most powerful embodiment in the 
Servant of Yahweh (Is 42, 1). He will bring God’s righteousness 
to the people by suffering with them, by being oppressed and afflicted 
like them, making his own their griefs and sorrows (Is 53, 4-11). 

The Old Testament opens with an account of creation, with man 
as its centre of gravity, its focal - point. Due to man’s sin a 
centrifugal process sets in. Wishing to gather men together in one 
family, God chooses Israel to play a mediating role. God’s plan is 
to be recalled by the observance of the Sabbath-day, the Sabbath-year 
and the Jubilee — the Sabbath of Sabbaths. But economic oppression 
by a king brings about rebellion and disunity, and this break is 
sealed by a cultic and credal innovation, by apostasy. Oppression 
gradually becomes a widespread sin in Israel and consequently God 
nyeCts Isirad’s liturgy — the unifying act of the nation. Israel will 
no longer have prophets and eventually lose its mediating function. 


10. LiiON-DuFOUR (edO, Dictionary of Biblical Theolegy (London, OeoiTrey 
Chapman, 1967), p. 386, col. 1. 
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la rnceat '^Ungs, exegetes have tried to throw gt^tater lij^ on 
the special concern Jesus has for the poor, the oppressed, tibe 
marginal people of his society. Theologians have tried to work oat 
a liberation Christology. Hence I shall not dwell mut^ on thif 
point. However, two things need to be said. First, the Spirit, whose 
Pentecostal appearance will be the reversal of the tpwer of Babel, 
^ho will unite the disciples of Jesus into one body, the Church, 
is given to Jesus that he may once again proclaim the Jubilee 
(Lk 4, 18-19). St John describes “Jesus’ death as his handing over 
the spirit — seemingly a symbolic way of indicating that Jesus’ own 
Spirit will now take up the work of Jesus.’’^^ Second, Jesus is not 
only for the poor, he is also with them by being poor like them.^* 
He eats and drinks with them, and thus annoys those in authority 
(Mk 2, 16). His death is the result, partly at least, of his identifying 
himself with the oppressed of his times. 

The Spirit of Jesus continues his work and gathers together his 
disciples to form one community, the Church. We have a short 
description of this new community that deserves careful scrutiny : 

A; And all who believed were together 

' B: and they had all things in common; and they sold their possessions and 
goods and distributed them to all, as had any need. 

C: And day by day, attending the temple together and breaking bread together 
in their homes, they partook of food with glad and generous hearts, 

D; praising Ood and having favour with all the people. 

E: And the Lord added to their number day by day those who were being saved 
(Acts 2, 44-7, RSV). 

To me this is a very dynamic text, having a definite thrust. (A) First 
comes faith in Jesus, the Liberator. (B) This faith, by bringing the 
disciples close to Jesus, brings them closer to each other. Thus they 
are deeply concerned for one another and readily share their goods, 
so that “there was not a needy person among them” (Acts 4, 34). 
This was possible because faith in Jesus had truly liberated them, 
making them free from attachment to things of this world, so that 


11. R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to St John (New York, DouUeday, 
1970), p. 913. 

12. 1 have studied this point more fully elsewhere, Cf. S. Anand, “Some 
Missiological Implications of the Concept of Incarnation”, and “A Prolegomenon 
to Theologizing in India Today”, in ViDYAJyOTi, January 1978, and Febniary 1979, 
respectively. 



a$i4 that any the thiags ^cfa he pessessed Ss 
but th<Qr had everything in common'’ (Acts 4,32b). (C) This ocaaiiB** 
xdty of Hfe hnds its authentic celebration in the Eucharist, whidh is 
ra^y a feast of love. (D) Their Ufe of joyful sharing is a source 
inanition to others. They are truly witnessing to Jesus, who A^s 
us joyfhl by liberating us from our selfishness. (E) As a result of 
thii powerful witnessing and through the grace of God, others join 
them to form the one community of Jesus. We thus have ; 
faith -> sharing in love authentic Eucharist -> powerful witness -> 
growth of the Church. This, I believe, is to be the norm for the 
Church for all times. 

Tie Church and Her Churchmen 

In his high-priestly prayer, Jesus prays that all who believe in him 
may be one as he and the Father are one, so that the world may 
believe that the Father has sent him (Jn 17, 21). Thus in the mind 
of Jesus, the unity of the Church is not an end in itself, because 
the Church is not an end in itself. This is quite clear from the fact 
that a little later he prays that the communion of love among his 
followers may be a sign that the Father loves the world (Jn 17, 23). 
The Church is essentially sent to be the sacrament “of a new 
presence of Jesus”.'® All that the Church is, or rather, all that she 
is meant to be is in view of her mission, and so, “In a sense ... the 
urgency for mission gains priority over concern for Church unity.”'* 
Hence it follows that all who are engaged in the ecumenical task 
must have a clear idea of the mission of the Church in the world today. 

The Church is sent to announce the Kingdom of God, to bring 
“the Good News into all the strata of humanity, and through its 
influence to transform humanity from within and make it new.”'® 
In what way does humanity need tb be renewed today ? What is 
the sin of our times that separates man from man ? What is it that 
prevents millions of men and women from being fully human, con- 
demning them to “remain on the margin of life” ?'® Pope Paul VI 
pves the answer : 

famine, chronic disease, illiteracy, povetry, injustices in international relations 

and especially in commercial exchanges, situations of economic and cultural 

neo-ooionialism sometimes as cruel as the old political colonialism.” 

■ T— ■ - ■ 

13. EvangeUi SuntlaiuH, n. 15. 

14.. S. Amirtham, art. oit., p. 90. 

W:)immgem Nmtiaitdi, n. 18. 

14. "^Imd,, n, 30. 

11. pM. cit. 
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; inie X3prcli ■ . . hft» ^ ihity to prodBian ttie iifiwatiOD et ^ibos of 
luiOBO Im^ovs .i. au^ of idloa aw her own cbUrfaea .wihe duty^ of asda^ 
' l^h of this Ktaratioot of ^viog witness to it, of enttouitg . tiMt it . « 
oony^te. Ilus is not forai^ to evangelization.^* ii ^ 

The Kingdom of God is not merely an est^utological itatifjft 
nor does it merely pertain to the spirit of man; and jbnViti 

realized that the renewal of the Church and its concern for nti^sipn 
in the world involves a new concern for man and tus to be 

human.”^* What separates man from man today is not he^y,. bnf 
“heretical structures” through which man exploits man. Hence it is 
not surprising that 


The future of Ecumenism will depend upon the creation of an egalitarian 
society, the formation of a world government starting with an international 
just economic order, the creation of jobs for all the unemployed people of 
the world, readiness of the rich in each country to share their resources for 
productive purposes for the benefit of the poor, the insistence of the Churches 
to have economic sharing as a prelude to the eucharistic sharing . . . *° 

If we do not ensure that “ecumenism frees every man and woman 
from bondage at all levels”,** then “the unity of the Church will 
not be of much use”.** 

Ecumenical theologians have given great importance to the 
Eucharist, “the most spectacular gesture”*® of a united Church. One 
scholar, who has been a keen observer of the progress made by the 
various joint theological study commissions, sounds a very optimistic 
note : « 

The Spirit seems to be guiding the Churches to labour unremittingly — 
and this as a primary task for ail of them, a task that brooks no delay — 
towards the removal of the remaining obstacles which still prevent us from 
coming together as brothers around the Table of the Lord. The day seems 
to be finally dawning when the Eucharist will cease to be a sacrament of 


18. Loc. cit. — More and more church leaders are becoming conscious of the 
urgency of the Church involving herself in the struggle for justice. Cf., for instant 
the reports about the meeting of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India (ViDya- 
JYOTI, April 1978), the First Bishops' Institute of Missionary Activities (Ibid., May- 
June, 1979), the Asian Theological Conference (Ibid., July 1979), and the Inter- 
national Congress on Mission (Ibid., February 1980). 

19. M. Zachariah, op. cit., p. vti. 

20. Geevarghese Mar Osthathios, “The Indian Response to Ecumenism: 
An Orthodox View”, Ibid., p. 44. 

21. A. C. Dharmaraj, “The Indian Response to Ecummism: A Protestant 
View”, Ibid., p. 49. 

22. T. V. Philip, “Church. Unity Discussions in India”, Ibid., p. 99. 

23. O. Florovsky, “Obedience and Witness”, in R. C. Mackie and C. C. 

West (eds), Jlie Sm^ficieney of God (London. SCM, t9d3), p. 62; WOted by 
OiTHATHios, art. dt., p. 32. ^ 
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^skm to become once again what was always me^t to be: ^ 

toitroe of CfamtM unity.** 

Cm we be so optunistic ? Are we really moving towards an au^ntic 
ecntneaical Eucharist ? To bring this about, is it enough thht we 
agree upon a common Eucharistic theology and accept the validity of 
the Orders of the Churches concerned ? 1 do not think so 1 

To celebrate the Eucharist, we must come together “as brothers 
around the Table of the Lord” : Can we do that ? Can a rich 
landlord really be a brother to the coolies who for years have been 
working on his land without owning an inch of land themselves ? 
Can a housewife' who owns a car, a T.V., and what not, really be a 
sister to her maid, who is overworked, underpaid, and perhaps sexually 
exploited by her husband ?** Can children who wear a clean set of 
clothes everyday be brothers and sisters to those “urchins” who 
parade the same set of clothes for days together ? Can all these 
really come together as brothers and sisters around the Table of the 
Lord ? Can they really say that the love of Christ has brought them 
together ? Can they sing : Cong'regavit nos in mum Christi amor ? 
1 am not sure I 

And what about the bread to be eucharistized ? Is it really the 
fruit of our labour, or the booty of our exploitation ? Can we 
really offer to the Lord the bread grabbed from the poor, bought 
with money that ought to have been given to others as rightful wage 
of their labour ? This does make me feel uneasy ! Will not the 
Lord repeat the strong condemnation of our offering as he did in the 
Old Testament ? In the Eucharistic liturgy we recite the Lord's 
Prayer : . Give us today our daily bread. . Are we praying 

only for ourselves or also for our neighbours ? Do we really want 
the Lord, the common Father of all, to give them daily bread ? 
Does not the Father want to give them this bread also through us ? 

The Eucharist is the memorial of the death of Jesus. In the past 
many Christians laid down their lives for their faith, seeing in 
martyrdom a close imitation of Jesus who laid down his life for us. 
There have been times in the history of the Church when Christians 
belonging to one denomination have persecuted and even killed those 
of other denominations. Today some Christians are killing others. 


24. A. M. Bermek), the Eucharist of the Risen Lord (Poona, Jnana Deepa 
Vidyapeeth, 1974, cyclostyled notes), pp. iii-iv. 

25. It was not without reason that the CBCI Labour Commission organised 

a survey to study the real conditions of domestic workers. Cf. The Report of the 
Gentral of the CBiH, Mangalofe, January 9>17, 1978 (New Ddhi, CBCI 

Centre. 1P78), p. 74. 
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^riii!E klxM aikmist aH foilii^^ of «]^itoitatioa of the p^r. 
the fimefal of Atchbishot) O&car Au Romero of San Salvador, who 
was ahot dead while o£^iog Mass on the 2^ March. 19^, one 
weehljf the following comment : , /> 

The violent funeral, like Romero’s assassination, was a tragic demonstrte 
tion of how even the Church has become a political battl^ound ip pndoaji>f i 
santly Roman Catholic El Salvador. Of the country’s five surviving Uaheil^ 
only one had seen fit to attend Romero’s funeral. . . . The country's priests 
are also divided between active, largely urban adherents of so^Ued liberailcm 
theology, and conservative, mostly rural guardians of the stat^ ^uo.** 

On the eve of Romero’s funeral, bishops from several countries issued 
a statement. I quote some relevant passages : 

His death is not an isolated event. ... It underscores the many crosses 
that mark the death of peasants, workers, students, priests, lay ministers, 
religious men and women, and even bishops, jailed, tortured or killed fm: 
professing their faith in Jesus Christ and for loving the poor. . . , We want 
to complete the unfinished Mass of Archbishop Romero, a martyr of the 
liberation that the Gospel demands.” 

Yes, all of us who profess to be disciples of Jesus, are called to 
complete the unfinished Mass of Romero. His commitment to justice 
did bring the desired goal of unity within the Church. During the 
third general meeting of the bishops of Latin America, forty bishops 
writing to Romero said j 

In solidarity we have for the last two years followed the evolution of your 
commitment to the poor. . . . We arc aware that in this task the Cross is 
your daily companion. . . . We deeply rejoice that this liberating action has 
borne fruit in your diocese through an ever greater union between priests, 
religious men and women, and lay people.'" 

To commit ourselves to justice is to accept the Cross of Jesus as 
our permanent companion — and this alone can unite us who profess ' 
to be his followers. 

In the Christian tradition, the Eucharist celebrated on Sundays 
came to have a very special significance,** Sunday being the day of 
the Lord, the original feast day.®* Christians were instructed to keep 
it holy. For many to fulfil the Sunday obligatJon merely means to 
attend the Eucharist or the Lord’s Supper. But, if we keep in mind 

26. The Time, April 14, 1980, p. 19. 

27. Quoted by The Examiner, April 19, 1980, p. 244. 

28. Quoted by Informations cathoHgueS internationaks, April 15, 1980, p. 60. 

29. Vatican II, Sacrosanctum Concilium, n. 42. 

30. Ibid., n. 106. 
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^ ^ the Sitbb»th, it becomes dear that ^ CItnatiaa is^;4f 

iiQ|tM^|ifie<|owards the poot does not fulfil his Sdnday oblif^tioia just 
Ig? Soing to Mass. 

Our reflection on the mystery of the Church as the community 
sent by Jesus to be his euchari^ic presence in the world leails us 
to conclude that commitment to social justice is at the core of her 
mission. Therefore all efforts at Church-unity must seriously accqit 
the call “to proclaim the liberation of millions of human beings”, 
and the duty “of giving witness to it”. Yes, we need to proclaim 
and to tyitness. In recent years Church-leaders of different denomi- 
nations have done quite a bit of proclamation about social justice. 
Younger theologians and churchmen are particularly sensitive to this 
area. We do speak and write a lot about social justice. We seek to 
organize workers so that they can fight for their rights, etc. And 
yet the ecumenical movement is at a standstill. Why ? 

I tried to answer this question at the very start by saying that, 
though we have talked much about social justice, we have not really 
committed ourselves to it. To put it differently, we do a lot of 
proclamation in words, but wc do not witness by our life. Let me 
quote a writer who may give the impression of being impatient with 
the Church and with churchmen : 

No doubt in recent times she (the Church) has come out with quite a few 
radical statements but they are not matched by any corresponding practice. 
Besides, verbal radicalism on the part of the church leaders is often a convenient 
substitute for subversive praxis, a pathetic attempt to delude themselves and 
the rest of the world into believing that they are true to their mission,*^ 

I myself am a churchman, and I have known quite many 
churchmen in India for about twenty years, and for some years have 
been involved in the formation of future churchmen, and I am 
inclined to agree with the author just cited. I have the impression 

that we churchmen in India as a class — a class we surely are 

belong to the very small minority that lias all the comforts of life,® 
and as such, even if we are not directly involved in exploitation — 
wbich is not that clear — we are definitely benefitting by an unjust 
society. We may not have funds for the poor, or even for those lay 
people who serve our institutions; we may claim that our institutions 
are noj^ profit-making; yet we always have funds when we want, and 
we tr^ to rationalize our stand by saying that these funds are 

31. S. KAPPtN, “The Church as the Bearer of New Values”, in M. Zachakiah 

Seeking ChriU in India Today (Nagpur, Study Department, NCCl, 1979), p. 57 ’ 

32. Be4e Giufiuths, writing m The Examiner, March 22, 1980, 

“(he standard of life of most of our religious institutions is that of the IS % of the 
ti^ in ladia” (p. 179). 



e8i;maffk<e4 for some dfi^ttse puiipo^ I** 8|ifsoaicj^ to ojur 
emotioaal and spiritual tneds gives the impression that» nnl^ ^ 
vast i^ority of ^our fellowmen, we can get our bread apd but^ 
witHiH^i' ^itting^ in "Steefttibus^'woi'k.' We >:oan speiul> Idni liWs /ns 
talking, sharing, in interpasonal relationships. ... Some pf^us eym 
need to travel htin^^s o^'inHes Ib ’ihaki Our ana^f retreat 1 
celebrations, even when we claim that they are modest, give the 
impression that we have surplus resources in terms of men, money 
and time. Our leisure puts us in the upper class of pur sodety : 
for instance, when we go for a movie, we sit in the first class or the 
balcony ! Of late our concern for arranging seminars and refresher 
courses gives the impression that we have a bottomless pool of 
funds.’* I could go on ! f 


The ecumenical movement calls for conversion, a renewal in the 
Church.*® Dom Holder Camara, another Latin American Archbishop, 
maintains that “There is a theory that can be historically proved : 
before undertaking reforms in depth, the Church has always had to 
come to terms with poverty.”** If the commitment to social justice 
is an essential part of the mission of the Church, and if the unity 
that we desire is to be at the service of this mission, then the Church 
and her churchmen must not only be FOR the poor, but must BE 
poor, and not merely poor in spirit (Mt 5, 3), but just poor 
(Lk 6. 20). 

33. Lest I sound harsh and immature, let me quote a prominent church leader 
of India. In his foreword to the revised edition of Personnel in Church-related 
Institutions (Madras, CBCI Labour Commission, 1980), Lawrence Cardinal Picachy 
complains that though the first edition of this book contained guidelines, “the changes 
of attitudes are very slow. In fact, many still think that the employee has to be 
grateful to the employer; and to bi content with the wages and other conditions of 
work; for, while so many are unemployed, the employer has done him a favour in 
giving him a job . . This, to me, sounds like a rich landlord of one of our 
villages speaking. And a little further, the Cardinal continues; “Many are apt to 
complain that their financial resources arc limited and hence they are unable to 
revise pay scales. This is a fallacious argument. We often deceive ourselves by 
these arguments. We are prepared to pay more for everything, except to our workers; 
Why?” (pp. v-vi). 

34. Cf. the rather biting article of Fr Fidelis, O.F.M., “The Bottomless Pool”, 
in The Examiner, September 17, 1977, p. 551. 

35. Vatican II, Vnitatis Redintegratio, n. 7. 

36. 3, de Brqucker, Dom Helder Camara (Marykuoll, Orbis Books, 1970), p.'5. 



A Pioneer in Christian-Musliin 
Relations: Victor Courtois, S.J, 
(1907-1960) 

Christian W. Troll, SJ. 


V ATICAN 11 has inaugurated a new era in Catholic-Muslim, rela- 
tion. The WCC on its part, over the last fifteen years or so, 
has moved a large part of Protestant and Orthodox Christianity 
into a similar direction. International and local multi-religious and 
bilateral meetings of various kinds and on different levels have 
generated a movement aiming at a deeper mutual understanding, at 
cooperation and even at a kind of spiritual communion among 
believers beyond the frontiers of religious allegiance. In the beginning 
most of the initiatives were taken by Christian individuals and insti- 
tutions. Today, in many places, Muslims reciprocate fully or even 
take the initiative. 

It would however betray a grave lack of historical perception 
to forget or deny that the new beginning made in the 1960’s has its 
roots in previous developments. It owes in fact not a little to the 
outstanding efforts of earlier pioneers in the field. 

In the Indian Subcontinent, no doubt, Fr Victor Courtois, S.J., 
has been the outstanding Catholic pioneer in fostering better Christian- 
Muslim relations. He was the first to make the modern Catholic 
Church in India aware of the Muslim dimension of its apostolic task. 
He has put before her the vision of a new kind of relationship with 
Islam. Almost single-handedly, he has tried, in teaching and writing, 
to inform Christian leaders about Islam and to create in them an 
attitude of openness and empathy towards the Muslims. Moreover 
he did reach out to countless Muslims in personal contact, by 
participating in Muslim cultural activities and, last but not least, 
through the widely-read Notes on Islam, which he published and 
very largely wrote himself. 

Today^ two decades after his untimely death, the truly prophetic 
message of his life continues to claim attentive listeners. Those who 
follow him in tire field have a duty to heed to his voice and to 



r 0 »^ tlifti task li^iicnB 1«;| is(|t it We have to iesp}i^ to ios 
creatively,' ^ire aad now. 

1. Smu 1>Mi^ 
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On tiw 21st December 1960 an altogether unexpected ‘ death tOok 
away Fr Victor Courtois, at the age of 53. Death satprised haa. 
preparing the Christmas of his beloved poor. The funeral craemony 
brought around his tomb not only priests, nuns and schooI'Cfaildreih, 
but many poor people, working-class men and women and a repre- 
sentative deputation of Muslim divines and scholars. 

Fr Courtois was born in Louvain on the 18th Septemper 1907, 
and joined the Society of Jesus at the age of 19. From his school- 
days Victor had taken a keen interest in the Congo, then a colony 
of the kingdom of Belgium. He intended to work there as a 
missionary. However, when a companion of his in the Juniorate was 
prevented from going to India, Victor Courtois offered himself to the 
Superiors to take his place. Missionary work in India then was 
considered especially heroic, since it involved life-long separation 
from the homeland. He was accepted and started to study English 
forthwith. 

Influenced by the distinguished priest and missiologist, Fr Pierre 
Charles S.J., Victor Courtois soon was on the look-out for a subject 
to specialize in. In the course of a seminar on Indian history, 
organized during the summer holidays in the Juniorate, he was given 
books on the Muslim period. This was an important landmark in his 
life; from that time on he dedicated himself to the apostolate among 
the Muslims. 

In 1931 he came to India. During his regency, after one year of 
teaching in St Xavier’s, Calcutta, he left for the Near East to study 
Arabic. In 1937 he began theology in St Mary’s, Kurseong. In 1939 
he was ordained. During the four years of his theological studies 
he deepened his knowledge of Islamic thought and started writing on 
Islamic subjects. Already as a student of theology, he began building 
up a library and collected information. He was able to send a 
much appreciated report about the Muslim world to Fr Ledochowski, 
then General of the Jesuits, who had asked for it. 

After Tertianship he spent one year in Kidderporc, applying 
himself to the study of Urdu. Subsequently he taught Islamic Culture 
in St Xavier’s College, Calcutta. He also did several months of 


1. Calcutta CalUug, November-Decembw 1961, pp. lO-H* 
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study in Lucknow, in close contact with young Mlti^ 

students. 

In his obituary we read : “He loved ‘his’ Muslims; he made 
himself so wonderfully one of them that all his friends teasingly but 
lovingly called him ‘Maulvi Saheb' or ‘Father Maulvi’; his reddish 
beard, his knowledge of Muslim manners and etiquette, and, much 
more, his constant devotion to all Muslims in a spirit of delicate 
Christian zeal and charity fully justified his familiar nickname.*’* 

At the end of 1944, Fr Courtois joined the newly-founded 
Calcutta Oriental Institute of the Society of Jesus, and became the 
soul of its Islamic Section. From 1944 till 1960, first in collaboration 
with two other priests, then alone, Fr Courtois devoted most of his 
time and energy to this work. 

It is not surprising, given the nature of his work, that many 
aspects of it remained largely unknown and were fully appreciated 
by a few close collaborators only. His apostolate was primarily one of 
“presence” in the midst of the Islamic world. He had many friends 
in the most influential and cultured Islamic circles; they loved and 
esteemed him. Thus, for instance he became the Secretary of the 
Calcutta “Iran Society” and later its President. In 1959 the Iran 
Government presented him with the Silver Medal. For the same 
society he edited in 1951 the well-received Al-Biruni Commemoration 
Volume, and in 1956 the Avicenna Commemoration Volume. He spoke 
at many cultural Muslim functions in colleges and institutions. 
Another aspect of his work was his regular lecturing on Islam in 
theological colleges and seminaries, at Kurseong, Ranchi, Poona, 
Allahabad, Barisal, etc. Another still was the pastoral care of a 
number of converts from Islam. But what absorbed his energy most 
and is perhaps his most lasting contribution was the editing and 
writing of the Notes on Islam, whi9h he pursued for more than 
thirteen years. 

II. Chrutian-Muslim Relations in the Notes on Islam 
1. Description of the Notes on Islam 

The first issue of the periodical Notes on Islam (hereafter Notes) 
appeared on September 25, 1946, i.e. before partition and indepen- 
dence. Its full title reads : Notes on Islam. A Bulletin of Information 
about IsU^ with Special Reference to India. From volume I, n. 2 
(Jul^lIMT) onwards, it carried the subtitle : A Help to Social Workers, 


2. Ibid., p. 12, 
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Teai^s ’and Mti^lemH^ 'Better Aj^tttsem^ Ciftfixe 

emi Moibm Movements, Courtois Icoew llait mii^iiaries 

aad ecclesiatical stadents fettl tlie mtd of r^tebie iotoiatkin abcMrt 
the laith Jtod the aipratioas of those muty Musluas with whom 
they daily emit into contact.”* From January 1951 onwardst when 
the i>etiodical became a bimonthly and appeared in a highly tm^oved 
fashion, the subtitle simply read thus ; A Help to a Better Appraise- 
ment of Islamic Culture. From 1953 onwards the Notes became a 
quarterly. From the early I950’s onwards, when the editor b»:ame 
free again to pursue his studies of Islamic culture, the Notes, in 
their new shape, joined the big circle of specialized periododicids; an 
increasing number of scholars and students of Islam, Muslim and 
non-Muslim, took interest in the bulletin : it had become an indispens- 
able instrument for whosoever wanted to understand Islam and its 
evolution in the sub-continent of India and Pakistan; it remained the 
faithful companion of College Professors, Social Workers and others 
who came in daily contact with Muslims.^ 


2. Aim and Spirit of the Notes 

The foremost objective of the Notes was to acquaint the reader 
with “what Islam is, whence it comes and whether it goes, ... to 
present the Religion of the Quran as objectively as possible, its 
institutions, its beliefs, its evolution.”® The Notes deliberately strove 
“to remain expository and abstain from polemics”,* “to avoid”, in 
other words, “all unpleasant controversy”.’ “Enlightened knowledge 
must needs take away the sharp sting of prejudice and open the way 
to more sympathy and regard.”® 

The editor of the Notes was well aware of the heavy and painful 
legacy of past controversy and polemics. “The fact that both 
Christian and Muslim apologists have said crazy things about each 
other in the past is no reason to perpetuate that wrong.”* The wars 
of the Crusades and the spirit they generated must be once and for aU 
consigned to the past. Instead, today we should “vie with the 
weapons of charity ; they conquer without causing harm.”'® 

3. Notes on /shim, Seplember 1946, p. 1. 

4. Cf. ibid., December 1957, p. 129. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Notes, July- August 1948, p. Tl. 

7. Ibid., November 1952, p. 1. 

8. Ibid., January 1952, p. 1. 

9. Ibid., June 1953, p. 48. 

.10. Ibid., March 1955, p. 1. 
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lo 1955 Fr Couitois iotroduce* the great philoHJplm' iml ^ 
iBitatosary Ratoon UuU ^1232‘1315), member the third order pf 
Si Francis, to his readei^ Hn remarks : 

' Llull knew weU that men's hearts and minds are not conqncKd by the 
sword; love and mutual understanding are for more powerful weapons: th^ 
subdue without hurting . . . • Ramon Llull, therefore, studied tsiam trying 
always to discover not what xlivides but what unites. It is the spirit which 
must be revived today, a spirit of intellectual foii;ness and charity. Prejudices, 
indeed, against one another are still many among Christians and among 
Muslims; untrue or grossly distorted statements disparaging the other's religkais 
belief or practice are stilt found in books of recent dates or heard in conver- 
sations in Christendom as well as in the world of Islam." 

Fr Courtois was convinced that in the long run this new Way of 
proceeding will work a profound change in Christian-Muslim relations. 
Such a study and presentation of Islam will lead to greater love and 
better appreciation of the Muslims. In teaching Islam, Fr Courtois 
stresses (when presenting a plan for the study of Islam in the context 
of ecclesiastical studies), “insistence should always be made not on 
what separates Christians from Muslims but on what may rapproach 
them, bring them closer to each other and to the heart of Christ, 
We study them not as enemies but as Brothers. To study we shall 
add much prayer.” Fr Courtois was convinced that “the discreet 
fruit of mutual understanding and knowledge must needs be mutual 
friendship.”** 

Thus, in the editor’s words : 

The Notes aim at much more than 'co-existence’ between Muslims and 
non-Muslims — co-existence is only a synomym for toleration, a negative 
concept 1 The Notes endeavour to bring about mutual esteem, nay brotherly 
love between Muslims and non-Muslims, be they Hindus, Christians or Jews. 
It is a brotherly love, indeed, that the common Father of all men, God Almighty, 
desires to be burning in the hearts of all the [members of the big human 
family.** 

Earlier, in summer 1948, he had written in a more exhortative 
vmn — at that time the Notes had practically no Muslim readership 
yet — ; “It would be grand if the Muslims could realize that they 
have in the Christians of today not merely the descendants of the 
Crusaders with whom their knights crossed swords, but brothers, real 
brothers, big brothers who are eager to tell them the way to the 
only true renovation, to guide them on to the One who is the source 
of life,”*® May the Notes “hasten the day when Muslims and 

11. Ibid., June 1955, p. 49. 

12. Ibid., May-Junc 1949, p. €0. 

13. Ibid., November 1951, p. 113. 

14. Ibid., December 1957, p. 130. 

15. Ibid., July-August 1948, p. 77. 
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with the kka. of biiaghig atxnit imthial uoderstandisg and oo^Kped*’^ 
BHist aot be ooafusod widi ‘^e teodency of soms w^tintwtiOlied 
^wdicers to slip over difficslt proMems : to i^ore the'd^eraooes 
betweea ishim and Christiaiuty is not to solve l^sm, nor is it a siqp 
towards better mutual understanding. These difficulties must be faced 
squarely in order to be understood and appreciated." The Notes 
did in fact express at times apfuehension r^arding particular events 
or trends observed in the Muslim world. They did not hesitate to 
point out instances of a relapse into unenlightened, polemicil d^ate. 


From the early 1950’s onwards we notice in Fr Couftois a 
sharpened awareness of a common foe of all religions, i.e. “materialism 
with its offshoot, communism”.” In a few places he even adopts the 
language of a spiritual crusade against these forces, a language not 
uncommon in ecclesiastical documents of that period. He impresses, 
e.g., upon his Christian and Muslim readers “the necessity of joining 
forces in defence of the spiritual values in the world”, to join hands 
“in this mighty campaign”, “this sacred enterprise”.*® The fear of 
militant atheism, as promoted by political communism, was in fact 
one of the elements that lead to the first “Muslim-Christian Con- 
versations” in the late 1950’s and to the first common call to a 
proposed “collaboration . . . against the common enemy of Islam and 
Christianity and all believers in God, materialistic atheism”.®^ 


Yet the mainspring for Fr Courtois’ call for a wider ecumenism 
between religions, and especially between Christians and Muslims, lay 
deeper, in a clear perception of what unites all men most profoundly : 
the common Fatherhood of God, which in turn he clearly perceived 
as the basis for the brotherhood of all men which he tried to make 
a lived reality. Again and again in his editorials, ho called to memory 
that all men are “the children of the same Heavenly Father whom 
both (Muslims and Christians) mean to love and serve.”** Because 
of this basic truth Muslims and Christians “have to meet on religious 
grounds”; they have, in other words, “to meet at the feet of God 


16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid.. June 1957, p. 55. 

18. Ibid. 

19. iWd., November 1952, p. 125. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid., June 1957, p. 51. 

22. IWd., May-June 1949, p. 60. Cf. ibid., November 1951, p. 113; Jatuiar)' 
1952, p. 1; June 1957, p. 51. 
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to retttze that they ate bretlirest. dhUdten of the sa^e Boaveil^ 
Fatiher”.“ 

An oUier reality of faith whidi Fr Courtots stressed nmda, is 
the Heart of Christ, as the eratre of the hearts of moi add the 
fulfilment of their deqiest aspirations. In the presentation of the IMea 
in 1946, Fr Courtois, addressing “those whose calling it is to be 
other Christs”, remarked that Muslima “are waiting for their, hearts 
to be healed by the virtue which issues forth from the heart of 
Christ — those hearts capable of so much generosity, afire with so 
much zeal for the name of the Only God, treasuring unawares 
immense reserves of love.”*< We find in fact, on these very first 
pages of the Notes, a ronarkable openness to “the riches of those 
(Muslim) hearts”, an openness which leads Fr Courtois to wish “that 
in them we may recognize the features of our Heavenly Father and 
love them as Brothers. Were they better known, they would surely 
be better loved, and where there is love, there is also God. Ubi 
Caritas et Amor, Deus ibi est.”*^ 

3. The Content of the Notes 

The two main recurring sections of the Notes were “Islamica” 
and “Muslim News Digest”. The Muslim News Digest was substantial 
and presented news under the headings : Politics, Economics and 
Social Questions, General Culture, Education and Religion. But these 
events and trends, the editor remarked in one of his editorials, 
“which capture the headlines in the Muslim papers are prone to 
make one overlook other problems of a deeper significance for the 
future of the Muslim nations of the world ; they are problems that 
reach to the very principles and foundations of the faith of Islam.”** 
In order to inform and stimulate reflection on these deeper problems, 
the Notes would present regularly short articles on the origin and 
development of Islam, its beliefs and injunctions, institutions and folk- 
lore, including notes on Muslim feasts and significant dates and 
places of Muslim everyday-life. These articles did not aim at present- 
ing original research but rather at providing lucidly basic information 
culled from reliable secondary source material and oral information. 

The editor perceived Islam as the international and comprehensive 
political, social and religious reality it has remained till today. He 
did not succumb to the temptation, common among westerners, to 
stress certain aspects of the reality of Islam (as e.g. the legal or the 

23. Ibid., June 1957, p. 51. 

Z4. Ibid., September 1946, p. 1. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., September 1952, p. 101. 
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ai$0(^. Ht! 4kt not i«8d M& Itiam tha modem westos aeration 
of Church fl^d ^te. 

I^e, further, had a keen perc^ton of the living and dynamic 
character of Islam and of *‘the profound revolution whio^ is stoWly 
changing the Muslims’ Weltanschauung " Repeatedly he speaks of 
the revival of Islam which he observes everywhere and in all spheres 
of the Islamic world. This revival, he remarks, gives the lie 'to ail 
those who even recently declared Islam to be caught up in an 
irreversible process of disintegration. Islam had been thought wrongly 
to be dead. A true Muslim Rennaissance has begun. ^ 

In his personal comments, added here and there to pieces of 
information, Fr Courtois could be outspoken, if not a little school- 
masterly, in a way an outside observer of things Islamic today would 
hardly dare to be. Take, for instance, this passage written in Sep- 
tember 1952 ; 

The present Muslim world has been so engrossed in economic pursuits, 
in political and social reforms, in the fight for existence, that it has had no time 
for quiet thinking. Where, indeed, are the Ibn Sina, the Ibn Rushd, the 
Ghazzali, the Al-Biruni and scores of theologians, philosophers and scientists 
of the heyday of Islam? Unless the modern generation returns to the feet of 
these great masters and accept to be taught once more how to think, love God 
and his creation Man, the modern achievements will fizzle through the darkness 
of the night like the rocket on Diwali Day.” 

Such comments, presumably, did not hurt as they came from a 
source sympathetic to Muslims, beyond any doubt. May we add 
that here and in general the editor may not have given sufficient 
thought to the humiliation and suffering inflicted upon the Muslim 
world by colonial rule and to the destruction under it of much 
of the means and institutions that had formed the basis of the 
living intellectual tradition of the Islamic world. 

To the two main sections mentioned above were added “Notes 
on Islamic Culture”. These mostly consisted in presenting attractive 
life sketches of outstanding Muslim scholars, writers, poets, etc., of 
former ages. There is for instance an interesting series on Muslim 
geographers. Here, the editor’s activity in the Iran Society bore rich 
fruit. Furthermore, there were regularly articles on modern mover 
ments like the Ahmadiyyah, Bahaism, and on recent developments 
in the Khoja and Bohra communities. There was the Survey of 
Periodicals and of books recently published. There was a section 
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(m Domments atul one entiilwt ‘^Rays Light” whidh mtfpaiB 
quotations from Sah writings «n4 prayer eohectioos; finally tbim worn 
artides on pioneers of Christian-Muslim encounter fike Ramon Llnfi 
(1232-1335) and Jerome Xavier (1549-1617), on the occasion of Fr 
Amulf Camps’ masterly theus on the subject. 

4. Presenting Christ to Muslims 

One year aftw the first appearance of the Notes, Fr Courtois 
mentions in an editorial the request made by some readers, for the 
indusion bf apologetical notes that would help to present Christianity 
to the Muslims. In response Fr Courtois produced a Supplement 
to the Notes on ‘“Isa ibn Maryam”; later, in 1952, he wrote a 
substantial article in the Notes on “Mary in Islam” (reprinted in 
booklet form in 1954, by the Oriental Institute, Calcutta). But the 
Notes deliberately refrained from presenting Christian teaching to its 
readers (a good number of whom, by now, were Muslims). They 
also refrained from discussing the problems of how to present the 
Christian message to Muslim enquirers. 

This is not to say that Fr Courtois did not see the urgency of 
this task, nor that he left it undone ! Already in 1946 he had 
published a substantial, and still relevant, article on “Islam and 
Conversion”*® in which he discussed “the main difficulties” (theo- 
logical, legal, psychological) and explained the demands of that 
apostolate. Six years later he again dealt with this question in 
“Christ and Muslims”. In this article he presented an outline of 
instructions to be given to Muslim enquirers. This outline was fully 
developed in his Catechism, The Christian Doctrine : An Exposition, 
published in 1954.®* There he explains : “This is primarily intended 
as a catechism for enquirers and catechumens; but it may also serve 
a wider purpose and provide Muslim readers in general with a 
concise and objective exposition of Christian beliefs.”®* Whereas “the 
little bulletin Notes on Islam aims at a better appraisement of Islamic 
Culture and is destined to Christians in search of inforifriarinn about 
the Religion of Arabia, the present book may help the Muslims 
to a better appraisement of Christian things and the Christian 
faith as it is taught by the body especially comndssioned by Jesus 
Christ to spread his message, the Catholic Church!”®* 

30. Tub^lRCY Monthly, July 1940, pp. 1-14. 

31. IiSP^MfssiuNARY Bulletin, VoI. I, n. 1 (1952), pp. 66-75. 

32. The Oriental Institute, 1954, pp, x-196; revised 2nd edition, 1959, 

33. p. iii 

34. ''lbid., pp. Ui-iv. 
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QL Some R^etums ; 

..(a) The Notes on Islam turned out to be a great siiioeess. The 
nuihber off readers grew constantly; It gained intemation^ tocc^thk 
and was increasingly read by Muslims as well. 1 have met a 
number of Muslims on* whom Ft Courtois has made a lasting 
impression throu^ his Notes. They spontaneously talked to me about 
him and the Notes. I do not, however, have any statistical data 
as to what was the number and composition of the Notes' readership 
and whether, in the course of the years of publication there, took 
place a significant change in the composition of its readersbT* 
the periodical maintain the readership of social workers, religious and 
priests, while it gained ground among more academically inclined 
readers and among Muslims ? 

(b) Fr Courtois kept strictly to the initial objective of the Notes : 
For a Better Appraisement of Islamic Culture. Simultaneously he 
worked, reflected and wrote to promote a better knowledge of Christ 
and his teaching among Muslims. God used him to bring some 
Muslims to the full knowledge of Jesus the Christ, but Fr Courtois 
kept this work outside the sphere of the Notes. He did, however, 
discretely advertise in the Notes books about things Christian, including 
his own catechism. 

(c) Fr Courtois did report about Christian-Muslim “conversations” 
that were the beginnings of what has now developed into the 
worldwide dialogue movement. He advocated Muslim-Christian co- 
operation and reported on its earliest developments. But, as we have 
seen, he did not promote or discuss in the Notes the apostolate of 
proclamation of the faith. 

(d) Taken as a whole, the work of Fr Courtois strikes one as 
having been extremely well-planned and of one piece. There is a 
remarkable synthesis in his writings of apostolic zeal and prudence, 
of frankness and flexibility, of truthfulness and love. 

(e) He did not find a successor. With his death publication of 

the Notes on Islam was discontinued, and they have not been revived 
till today. For years his library fell a prey to dust and worms. 
Only recently has it been taken care of by the St Kavier’s College 
Library. His was the fate of the grain hidden in the ground. My 
prayer is that the green wheat blade may soon appear and that it 
may abundant fruit among Christians and Muslims and all ^ 

people of India. 



Are Mind-Tr^anscending 
Experiences Self- Interpreting? 

Richard De Smet, S.J. 


F or many of our contemporaries, encountering cukures and 
religions different from their own has become a frequent, 
matter-of-course, but still exciting and often disturbing event. 
The new type of nomadism which makes people wander all over the 
earth breaks down many cultural prejudices, self-defences and self- 
assurances. Long-established religious beliefs, goals and practices 
appear suddenly rivalled by those of other sections of the same mankind. 
But whereas in the past centuries the traveller easily clung to his own 
cultural identity and viewed the peculiarities of other lands as curious, 
exotic, strange or even outlandish and barbarous, the modern wanderer 
appears endowed with a new awareness of the unity of mankind and 
of the accidentality of its diversity, and with a readiness to share in, 
and to take hold of, man’s common heritage. 

However, this is not an easy venture. For, beyond superficial 
similarities of general purpose and basic attitudes, the great religions 
of the world stand structurally contrasted and conceptually different. 
The translatability of their notions and terms remains at best inade- 
quate and ambiguous, as specialized scholars do not tire to remind 
us. Facile assimilations are self-defeating. Thus the world religions 
appear refractory to the ideal of human reconcilability. 

Hence, in the eyes of some, their modern encounter and ^ptoramic 
observability brings or should bring about their mutual cptheliation. 
Man should push beyond them towards a religio-luiinaililitib new 
philosophy. But many others are convinced that such ah abandon 
would be a radical loss and the pursuit of that new i^kra^hy would 
too likely flounder in vagueness and frustration. A’^'ljbibd many of 
them opt for another course: they try to plungli’themselves into 
various typq! meta-conceptual experiences char^eristic of diverse 
tieligion^M^ ^the hope that they will thus reach to the authentic 
expetum^^ ‘religion as such’ beyond its contrasting kinds. This 
presupfo^^ that there' exists an authentic religious expedience at 
least as a possible goal and, moreover, that the essential core of 
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^^§paiA- .ooiis^t8''',ia, M ffi0tft'<coti]oeptual -expmedcei'. oilier' 
iastwac, la ’W (Bhantia, DagHa, Agraphos Natmsi tks, TSrikk 
ill' commitment to fighteousness {Istam). or to tleyotlon 
or to love of God and aeij^ijbour {agape) or to Godroa&mM &Mht 
ht^ and love {pistisj elpis^ agape), or, again, Ui being tte way (anirgn) 
to salvation {mak§a, nirvS^) from the round of rebirths {samsi^)i 
The very length of this far from complete enumeration of tradi- 
tionally admitted alternatives throws doubt on the validity of that 
postulate. 

This is not to say that the end of religion may not be a mcta- 
conceptual supreme and definitive experience (self-realization, blissful 
intuition of God, etc.), attainable in afterlife or even, some will say, 
during the course of this life (Jtvan-mukti). But what the new trend 
focuses on is the quest for high-level experiences, either spontaneous 
or produced through some type of mental discipline or even through 
drugs, which are attainable in this life. Whether mystical, sufi or 
yogic {samSdhi, dhyana, jhdna, zen-satori but also T.M. etc.), they 
are felt with a vividness, a heightening of feeling, an immediacy and 
a transcendence which makes them highly valuable to their enjoyer. 
Hence, especially if he lacks critical distance, he is driven to consider 
them as ends-in-themscives and enventually as the very essence of 
religion. This deserves to be examined carefully. 

Apart from being events of heightened feeling, have these 
experiences a reality-revealing content ? To answer this we must, 
it seems, analyze in turn the experiential event itself and its (either 
immediate or delayed) interpretation by the enjoyer himself. 

The experience itself appears to be an event of transcendence 
(of the plurality of objects, persons, concepts, feelings and ego- 
references which usually fill up the field of ordinary consciousness). 
This transcendence is more or less thorough for, in its lower degrees, 
it admits of mental images, smells, sounds, etc., and impressions of 
supernormal powers — catalogued by yoga as vibhutls — but, at its 
best, all the modifications of the mind are kept in abeyance. Trans- 
cendence, however, implies two aspects: negation and elevation. 
As negation, it surmounts the manifold objects and intentionalities 
of orditrary consciousness; it sublates them and establishes itself in 
the void of pure consciousness. As elevation, it is a peak experience, 
not only due to its intensity of feeling, but because in this void the 
mind, reduced to its essential, constitutive intentionality for the real, 
faces reality above and beyond any of its determinations, in its uni- 
versal supremeness. A mark of transcending experience is consequently 
complete apophatism of words and concepts. 
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BiU this apophaii^ is oot ii^wrvtous to a oertam *phatifiin\ 'ira 
eSoit of interpretatioQ wfaidi, without ever cauGelliug it, att^iptB to 
extract from its hidden wealth elements of communicative informatiod, 
somehow as one might try to translate an encephalogram in terms of 
intellectual consciousness. Such ‘translations’ exist in the past and 
present records of peak experiences and can be compared. 

The trouble is that they differ widely, as already observed by 
§rl Sankaracarya in the 8th century. It may help to examine the 
situation as it presented itself to him. The transcending type of 
experience was cuhivated in many of the various sects: Buddhists 
were practising samSdhi in order to attain prajM or bodhi\ Sankhya- 
yogins devoted themselves to yoga in view of the peak experience 
they called seedless concentration {abija samddhi); Vedantins followed 
the course of iravana, manana, nididhy-asana (hearing, reflecting, 
focusing), centred on the ‘great sayings’ {mahS-vdkya) understood through 
the exegetical method of bh5ga-tyS,ga-lak&aM, in order to reach the 
vj/fl2nfl-experience which Sankara explained as svSnubhava-karana: 
“turning into one’s own experience” the knowledge obtained through 
inzvotut and manana-;^ or they concentrated on Om, as explained in 
M&ndukya Upanisad, to reach the turiya or fourth state which is the 
peak experience. It would appear arbitrary to pretend that Buddhist 
praJHd, Yoga abija-sarnddhi and Vedanta vijfidm were three different 
species of high-level experience; rather they were three names, con- 
ceptually hardly distinct, for the same metempirical transcending 
experience. 

But their interpretations were sharply diverse. Hinayana Bud- 
dhists explained prajHd as simply the realization that all conditioned 
(pseudo-)realities are imbued with sorrow, impermanent and void of 
any dtman, and the unconditioned nirvdna is the cooling and cessation 
(nirodha) of the fires of desire arising from wrong knowledge about 
them. Thus what they expressed of • the peak experience was its 
aspect of negation as transcending. The Sunyavadins oi:^tod them 
in viewing it with Nagarjuna as absolute negation anything 

to transcend. But the Vijflanavadins found this view tob: radical and 
interpreted prajfia as the realization of the non-dual, homogeneous 
{ekarqsax of one savour) dlaya-vijfidna (receptadc-cdflSiciousness) into 
which all phenomena have been reduced to their' perfect nature 
iparinifparma svabhdva) as dreams that vanish into the subconscious. 
Thus, fcM^U pm. the experience transcended all mental modifications 
(wh«^^maream-like), and by its quality of being ‘of one savour’ 
reveS Hp^ ply the subconscious (the dlaya-viJMna), not any perceiver 


1. Bhagmad-GUd BMfya, 6, 8; 7, 2; 9, 1. 
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The S5Akhya-Yoga ioterpretatioa did take aicpouat of i^s etesatton 
gaped. It said that, by transcending negatively all the nvadihcations 
of the intellect and the intellect kself, the experiencer isolated Ids own 
individual but eternal, ubiquitous, inactive and undifferentiated spirit 
(the purusa or jiia), one among many similar puru^as but absolute 
within its own individual held. 

Sankara, the prince of VedSntins, presented an interpretation 
contrary to all these and accounting more thoroughly for the two 
aspects, negation and elevation, of the transcending experience. 
Here, he said, the bearer of the “I”-notion, i.e., the intellect (frudd/u 
or manas) or, if one prefers, the ego-sense (ahamkara) is perceived in its 
naked state (attained through the rejection of all its modifications) 
as reflecting the Saksin (the absolute Witness or Overseer), i.e., the 
divine Absolute or Brahman-Atman. And thus, by virtue of the 
reflection (dbhasa) which actually constitutes it as ‘conscious’ intellect, 
it is mediately focused on the Absolute itself. This Absolute is 
experientially attained as the Prototype of that reflection, i.e., as “the 
self-effulgent Perception (upalabdhi), the Seeing (or the Eye), internally 
existent and actionless, the Overseer direct and interior to all, the 
Observer (ceta) which is constant, attributeless and non-dual’’.* The 
vijMna experience is the personal discriminating of those three: the 
reflection-endowed intellect, that reflection as reflection of the S3,k^n, 
and the Saksin itself as the Original of thrt reflection.® 

Sankara, however, was keenly aware that the discriminatory 
aspect of this experience did not simply emanate from its psycho- 
logical nature. No experience of that type, he concluded from the 
conflict of interpretations recorded above, was self-interpreting. Rather, 
interpretations were commanded by the previous convictions of the 
experiencers. For him nididhydsana was not to be practised before 
both sravana and manana had reached their termination. It was use- 
less (anarthd), so long as the mind had not received the irwri-tcaching 
in full clarity and precision and exerted itself to the ultmost in raising 
all possible doubts and solving them. Only when it had reached the 
state of intellectual peace and enlightened faith, which he defined as 
citta-prasdde istikya-buddhi (conviction held in a pacified mind that 
[the Absolute] exists),* could it attempt in yogic fashion to appropriate 


2. Upeuk-^a-sShasri, I, 18, 26 and cf. 25-43; 107; 109-110. 

3. a. ibid., 120. 
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itv&md/htm’kara^ &i» ctmviction oxperieQtuiUy, Tbat mMeh W(^d 
Iw ^ |>ro|i«7 Jot^pretation of tJut experience had to be estahtisl|e4 
(prasHSii) before and independently of tte experience itself by scriptural 
exegesis and rational argumentation. 

Referring to the negative process in general (not precisely ais 
constitutive of the transcending experience but as a method already 
necessary in iravana and manand), Sankara asks: “Should one let the 
ignorant grasp \Atmari\ by some positive pram&na or [simply] by 
negating [all the non- Atman] so that only what is other [than the 
non- Atman] be the remainder. . .? If you say that [negation suffices], 
it would follow that [Atman] would be a void [iHnyatS], since no Over- 
seer would have been established. . . . [Only] if a conscious being 
(cetana) different [from all the non-.il/man] had been established, would 
[the Overseer] be [established] in that way by the process of rejection”.® 
Sankara was thus fully aware that, short of a scriptural-ratiocinative 
establishment (prasiddhi) of the Brahman-Atman as the transcendent 
Overseer, prior to the apophatic experience, the experiencer would 
not be entitled to interpret it in positive terms but only in terms of 
utter void (^li«>'a). 

But what about the other aspect of this experience, its elevation- 
aspect ? It is there but too obscure to provide by itself alone legiti- 
macy to an interpretation in terms of Atman, or God, or individual 
soul (puru^), etc. It can only provide experiential confirmation to 
a prior, rationally attained, ascertaining (prasiddhi) of the existence and 
essence of a real Existent, transcending as Super-subject all the objective 
contents of consciousness. That is to say, it is not self-interpreting. 

The conclusion is that reason icmains the arbiter. It may not be 
bypassed by fidcistic faith and a rush to metempirical experience. 
The painful work of methodically doubting, searching for solutions, 
examining critically scriptural testimonies and philosophical argu- 
ments, and, if possible, establishing fully satisfactory positions (siddhanta) 
may not be set aside. Experience, however transcending, is no 
substitute for it. It can only crown it and this is iti' -precious value. 

S. Vpadeia-s&hasri, I, 18, 124-126. 
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Address df P«fe Jobs Pad D lo the Mshefis 
«f the^Mabbtf «ad MdUtokam Sttes hi Ad iismw lldt 
August 1980 ) 


Venerable and dear Brothers in our Lord Jesus Chri^ 

1. I am very grateful to you for your visit today : it is indeed 
with great joy that I address my affectionate greeting to all of yoo 
who, together with Cardinal Joseph Parecattil, Archbishop of Enut- 
kulam and President of the Pontifical Commission for tlw Revision 
of the Eastern Code of Canon Law, have come from diflerent parts 
of India for this ad limina visit and for your collegial meeting. 

2. In you I sense the presence here of the whole Syro-MaJabar 
Church, this Eastern and authentically Indian Church which for 
centuries has been a marvel of Christian witness in fidelity to its 
primitive faith and to its legitimate traditions. And hence my greeting 
goes today to your entire Church ; to the priests, to the men and 
women religious, to the members of Secular Institutes, to the young, 
to the old, to the fathers and mothers of families, to the workers, 
to the children and to all the faithful, especially those who are in 
sickness and in pain. 

My greeting and good wishes go also to the faithful and Pastors 
of the other Churches who live alongside of you in the different 
parts of Kerala and in the rest of India, as well as to the brethren 
of the Christian communities which are not yet in full communion 
with us. They go likewise to all the members of the non-Christian 
religions. 

3. In this collegial visit, I wish officially to express my gratitude 
for the diligent reports which you have placed at ray disposal and 
at the disposal of my collaborators in the Apostolic Sm, for a 
greater knowledge of your Eparchies with their many clergy and reli- 
gious. These Eparchies are teeming with pastoral and missionary 
activity ; their activities are also manifested in the field of culture 
through colleges and schools, in the field of charitable and social 
assistance through hospitals and dispensaries, and wherever tl^ is 
need to work for the human, social and spiritual advancement of your 
communities or of anyone without distinction of belief, race or rite, 
I have noted your commitment, full of dedication and of love for 0. 
This is an honour and a duty for the whole Catholic Church, and 
this is also the task of your Church. It has always been sS, and 
today especially this commitment shines with new lustre, I am 
hm^y to rendra testimony to your zeal. 



4 This perspective of openness to idl pmple without any 
:hon is n challenie to my o\yn apostolic service, which is described % 
Jjanat Gentium in these words “He (Peter) presides o\eS the wh<^ 
assetphly of charity and protects legitimate diversities, wh^ it 
same time seeing that such differences do not hinder unity but rather 
contribute towatds it” (n. 13). 

1 have desired this encounter with you and I wish to thank you 
for the pra seworthy responsibility with which you have accepted the 
invitation of the Sacred Congregation to participate in a study meeting 
on the rrform of the Sacred Liturgy of your own Church. This is a 
meeting from which it seems right to expect the happiest of results 
with res^iect td a clear liturgical discipline and a liturgical renewed 
according to the directives and spirit of the Second Vatican Council. 
You may be sure that the Successor of Peter, on every occasion, as 
in this fraternal encounter, has only one desire and proposal, that of 
bdng what the Council has called “the perpetual and visible source 
and foundation of the unity of the bishops and of the multitude of 
the faithful” {Lumen Gentium, 23). 

5. What fundamentally does this encounter of ours and your 
collegial meeting with the competent Congregation of the Holy See 
look to if not to the realization of perfect communion in the lord of 
peace? The Liturgy manifests and effects unity in an altogether special 
ytay. “Liturgical actions are not private functions, but are celebra- 
tions of the Church, which is the ‘sacrament of unity’, namely, a holy 
people united and organized under their bishops. Therefore liturgical 
actions pertain to the whole body of the Ciiurch ; they manifest it 
and have effects upon it” {Sacrosanctum Concilium, 26). 

Besides setting forth with such vigour this general fundamental 
theological concept, the Council draws attention to other principles 
of the greatest importance : the Church desires to respect and foster 
in a special way “the spiritual adornments and gifts of the various 
races and peoples. Anything in their way of life that is not in- 
dissolubly bound up with superstition and error she studies with 
sympathy and, if possible, preserves intact. Sometimes, in fact she 
admits such things into the liturgy itself, as long as they harmonize 
with the true and authentic liturgical spirit” (ibid., 37). Moreover, 
Lumen Gentium states : “By divine pnovidence it has come about that 
various Churches established in diverse places by the apostles and 
thdr successors have j in the course of time coalesced into several 
groups, organically united, which, preserving the unity of faith and the 
uni(|ue divine constitution of the universal Church, eh}oy their own 
tiiscipline, their own theological and spiritual heritage. .. . . This variety 
of todii Churches with one common aspiration is .^pltt^alarly splendid 
evidence of the catholicity of the undivided Churw' (n. 23). 

fiut at the same time the Council wishes ithese Churches to be 
faithful to thejr, traditions : “For it is the mind of the Catholic Church 
that each Mdfvidual Church or rite should retain its traditions whole 
jAnd^ntir^ while adjusting its, way of life to the various needs of 
timISbd pace” {Orlenialium Ecclesiarum, 2). This same Decree also 
proclaims : “All Eastern rite members should know and be convinced 
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and Uwir established way of life, and that these shdiid 

by way of m ai^ 0 pmt» and organic dev«3(^«i^^ % 

To attain their rnnk it is necessary to have a rigorous and sextne 
ap^icadon of the ooncstiar directives on fidelity to"tf^ 

OtvR rite : ‘^Baltemers themselves should honour aH "I^Bgs 
with ihe greatest fidelity. Besides, they should hcquire an ever 
knowledge and a more exact use of them. If th^ have imptoped^ 
fallen away from them because of circumstances of time hr persons, 
let them take pains to return to their ancestral ways” (iWd., 6). 
Difficulties will not be lacking in the field of returning to the ^ntdhe 
sources of one’s own rite. It is a question, nevertheless, of di&ulti«s 
which must be faced viribus urdtis and Deo adiuvante. 


The liturgical renewal is hence the fundamental element for the ever 
fruitful life of your Church : a renewal founded on fidelity to ytwff 
own genuine ecclesial traditions and open to the needs of your people, 
to your culture and to possible changes owing to your own organic 
progress. You will be usefully guided by the fundamental principles 
which are set out in the letter Dominicae Cenae, and which will assist 
you not to err in a matter that is so important and so delicate. 


6. After these reflections on the Liturgy, 1 am pleased to speak 
about the Memorandum that you wished to make known to me 
through the Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches. The 
content of this document, despite the brevity imposed on it by reason 
of circumstances, invites me to reflect on the history of your glorious 
Church, which in the free world is the Eastern Church that is most 
numerous and flourishing, the one with the greatest number of priests, 
men and women religious, seminarians and laity. 

How can we fail to emphasize with joy and with true satisfaction 
the contribution of your Church to the cause of the missions, not 
only in India but also elsewhere, to the promotion of priestly and 
religious vocations, to the activities of teaching and of charitable 
assistance, etc.? There is no question of underestimating the many 
human factors that have their own influence in these phenomena, but 
rather of noting how these factors arc also indebted to the Christian 
faith of your Syro-Malabar families, who are always open to giving 
their children to the cause of the universal Church even beyond the 
boundaries of your particular Church. I wish to express my heartfelt 
thanks to you the Bishops, to your priests, to the Religious, the 
m^bers of Secular Institutes, the seminarians and the generous 
families, for what you have done and continue to do for the universal 
Church. What at one time the missionaries of Europe and America 
did and are still doing in auxilium Orientalitim, you have done and 
are doing in auxilium Ecclesiae Latinae. I sincerely thank you. All 
of this is in perfect harmony with the spirit of the Council which 
want$ the particular Churches to feel in their heart responsibility for 
the other Churches and for the universal Church. 

7. After a glance at your Church, my thought turns to the 
desi^rata that you have presented. The importance of what fiWt 
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thiwe is a question of mt^ters that concern the ^diole 

Otundi, and the creation of supra-episco^ structures in which the 
interest of different Bishops and particular Church^ are iavol^e4 
the Htdy See adopts s«jous and wise procedures that are sancstiofted 
by the practice of many centuries. I wish to assure you how ha{^y 
f ,am to see that you are endeavouring to affirm and deepen your 
i^tity as a particular Eastern Church. I am pleased to quote here 
the thou^t of my great predecessor Paul VI in his concluding 
discourse at the 1974 Synod of Bishops : “However, while greater 
attention is paid to the particular Churches as an essential aspect of 
tW ecciesial reality, we wish that ail danger be carefully avoided of 
injuring the strong bond of communion with the other particular 
Churches and with the Successor of Peter, to whom Christ the Lord 
has entrusted the grave, perennial and loving task of tending the 
lambs and the sheep (Jn 21, 13-17), of strengthening his brothers 
(Lk 22, 32), of being the foundation and the sign of the unity of the 
Church (cf. Mt 16, 18-20)” (26 October 1974, AAS 66, p. 636). 


With rrference to some phrases of your Memorandum, I would 
like to recall an aspect of the collegial teaching of the Second Vatican 
Council : “In virtue of his office, that is, as Vicar of Christ and 
Pastor of the whole Church, the Roman Pontiff has full, supreme 
and universal power over the Church. And he can always exercise 
this power freely” {Lumen Gentium, 22). On the occasion of the 
above-mentioned Synod, Paul VI added : “there is in this only one 
intention, namely that, impelled by the greatest love, all may respond 
to the will of God, each faithfully fulfilling the office he has received” 
(ibid.), I wish, however to assure you that everything will be done, 
compatibly with the good of the universal Church and with the 
necessary gradualncss. 

8. in the same order of ideas there is also the problem of the 
assistance to your faithful outside your Eparchies. On the one hand 
my unforgetable predecessor John Paul I, in his brief pontificate, 
had the opportunity and joy of being able to appoint Archbishop 
Antony Padiyara as Apostolic Visitor for the Malabar faithful living 
in different xegions of India outside the territories of Eastern juris- 
diction. The Archbishop has striven with exemplary solicitude to 
fulfil the task entrusted to him, and I wish to express my gratitude 
to him corwn vobis. 

Also involved, on the , other hand, in this are the 

Papal ^eprese«|tative in Indik and the Latin Ordidariell of those places 
whore these Malabar faithful are living. I can aiSMure you that there 
sriH be tendt^ accessible to these faithful all the helps which the 
laws fll’"t^e Ojurch foresee, particularly by the prescriptions, which 
you ^ur^ves have cited, of the Decree Christus Domtnus. It is well 
known bW, after the CoundL the Church wished to revise the 
Apostdie Constitution Exul FantiUa, and my predecessor faxA VI 
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m fsstoredis Migratwum CvM did not cnxdt'any effo'it to pItuQC 'cvety' 
spiritual hrfp at tfae di^da! of emigrants. The common coocem 
of the Bishops of the emignuits* places of origin and tlw l^hops of 
their now homes requires a harmony of relationships and a spirit 
of fraternal collaboration. It is my most eamipst des^" and my 
conriction, that the Episcopal Conferences, whether of or iho 
regional ones, will find a way to develop a just ma n ner oTprovtd^ 
for this need, , 

In this rdfort to help the most needy faithful, eitlwr spiritualty 
or materiafiy, the Malabar Bishops will find in the Holy SCee a dncbtt 
support and an animating force, which, in an ecclesial perspective t^t 
embraces the needs of the individual particular Churches and die 
common good of the whole Church, seeks to create a climate Of 
mutual knowledge and esteem among all people, especially among 
the faithful of different races; nations and rites. 

9. I would like to add yet a word about your Eparchies. I am 
not only thinking of your Church in terms of numbers, statistics 
and the outstanding activities of each of your Eparchies, but I lun 
contemplating the rich spiritual life that exists therein. 

I am thinking of your priests, so numerous and generous. I am 
thinking of the men Religious who are members of Eastern Institutes, 
as well as Orders and Congregations of Latin origin, and who are 
docile to the call of Christ and in the vanguard of the Church’s life. 

1 am thinking of the great numbers of women Religious of cont«npla> 
tive and active life, whose consecrated oblation reflects that of Maty, 
and becomes the basis for a selfless service that mirrors the materoM 
care of the whole Church, especially for the little ones, for the weak, 
the poor and the suffering. 

I am thinking of the young people, and particularly of the 
seminarians : each of you has a minor seminary for candidates 
for the priesthood, and there are two major seminaries — the Ponti- 
fical Seminary of Alwaye and the Apostolic Seminary of Kottayam 
— besides the Scholasticate of the Carmelites of Mary Immaculate, 
with two theological faculties and a third one already envisioned. 
In this regard it is worthwhile to call attention to the following 
exhortation ; “The formation of future priests should be considered 
as one of the most important ministries in a diocese and, in some 
ways, the most demanding. In fact, the work of teaching unites the 
professor very closely to the work of Our Lord and Master, who 
prepared his Apostles to be witnesses of the Gospel and dispentefs 
of the mysteries of God” (Sacred Congregation for Catholic Educatiou, 
“The Theological Formation of Future Priests”, IV, 1, 3). 

10. In conclusion, I present to your reflection a profound desire 
of ray heart ; You are here united with Peter “by the fellowship of 
fraternal charity and impelled by zeal for the universal missirm 
entrusted to the Apostles” (Christus Dominus, 36). This is a propitious 
occasion for recalling the supreme theme of unity : fraternal unity 
among Bishops, unity between the diffvent rites, unity between tito 
Bishop and the priests, between the Bishop and Religious, betwqMi 





ite priests and Hty, between the poor rMtd . ^ 

Tito midty whit* in these days of grace yon have sott^ in 

and pastoral fields must be the first fruit of this pardqdar 
eaipwi'ettce of harmony and collaboration. 

My thoughts go to the Bishops of the other rites n*o *work 
in the same t^tory and who roust be not only brothers who coexist 
mth you but who live alongside of you in profound ecclesial cbmniu> 
nion with you and with the whole Church. My thoughts go also 
to the various groups and communities of separated brethren who 
look with sinc^e admiration to your bond with the Successor of 
PeUr. 

My last word is one of hope and prayer to Mary Mother 
of the Church. May she protect you always and through her inter- 
cession may your Eparchies continue to have a great flowering of 
vocations and great holiness of life. May she enable all of us to 
fix our gaze constantly on her Son, Jesus Christ, the great High 
Priest and chief Shepherd of the Church of God. 

11. And now a word to the Malankar Bishops, who are associated 
in a fraternal way with the group of Malabar Prelates. 

I wish to extend a very special greeting to you, since this year 
is the anniversary of an extraordinary event in your Church. You 
are celebrating the Golden Jubilee of that spiritual movement of 
which the late and esteemed Mar Ivanios was a pioneer, and which 
brought into full communion with Rome himself, other Prelates, uud 
the communities which he founded : the Brothers of the Imitation of 
Christ and the Sisters of Bethany. 

As a sign of my own sharing in this Golden Jubilee, I am happy 
to announce my decision to send as my Representative and as the 
bearer of my message Cardinal Wladislaw Rubin, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Churches, who will be present 
for the solemn celebrations that are scheduled for 26-28 December 
next. 

I assure you of my prayers, my blessing and my fraternal affection 
In Christ Jesus our Lord. 



B^k Reviews 


MiMtiom 

C«arage Ckwch ! By Walbert BOhl- 
MANN, OFM Cap. MaryknoH, Orbis 
Books, 1978. Pp. 149. $ 5.95. 

The Mtsstons oa Trial. By Walbert 
BMlMann, OFM Cap. MaryknoH, Orbis 
Books, 1979. Pp. 158. $ 5.95. 

We have reviewed formerly in this 
periodical (cf. Vidyajyoti 1976, pp. 329- 
330) the important book of Walbert 
Biihlmann, The Coming of the Third 
Church, which Karl Rahner called then 
“the best Catholic book of the year”. 
The book was important because it 
brought to the notice of the Christian 
world in a forceful manner the leadership 
role which the Church of the Third 
World is called to play in the future and 
laid down ecclcsiological principles for 
Christian witness in a fast changing 
world. The two volumes under review 
here do not have the same ample cope 
but, coming from the same j»n, they 
witness to the same vision of mission for 
the future 

1. Courage Church 1 offers, as the sub- 
title _ indicates, “Essays in Ecclesial 
Spirituality”. It is nourished at the same 
source <rf Vatican II ecclesiology as was 
the major volume. Prolonging the con- 
ciliar doctrine and applying it, Biihlmann 
points to three “elements of a fresh 
ecclesiology”; the Holy Spirit, Christ, 
the People of God on pilgrimage. In 
the Church of the future, the stress must 
be once again put on the local Churches, 
the universal Church being the com- 
munion of those Churches with the 
Church of Rome as centre of unity. 
There follow reflections on evangeljsation 
and cultures, and on evangelisation in 
our present-day conflict-prone society. 
Mission in the future is contrasted with 
its past and its present. One admires 
here the author’s sense of continuity, 
even while he advocates serious reforms. 
What is finally needed is a ‘conversion’ 
in the sense of a change of heart that helps 
rediscover evangelisation at its source. 
It is also a deqter missionary awareness 
among all members of the Church, 
prices, religious and lay, as well as a 


deeper sense of the Church’s hlsertioh 
into the mystery of human history! 

Z The Missions on Trial is a very eife 
citing book. In the fratnewcark. of a 
simulated 1^1 court case agiunst the 
missions, held in Adis Ababi in 1980. 
Biihlmann portrays the whole drwhH bf 
Christianity in Africa. Hard accusa- 
tions are made against missions and 
missionaries, often based on histpifip^l 
documents and construed on the testi- 
mony of historical figures. The defense 
too is straightforward and persoitalised, 
consisting cf the testomonies of Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries who soberly, 
sielf-critically, report on their active work 
and life. The defence is convincing by 
its very sobriety, and the reader follows 
with growing sympathy the ecumenical 
documentation put before him. The 
verdict is that missions in the past have 
of course often-been conditioned by the 
mentality of a by-gone age, but, provided 
they are able and willing to adapt them- 
selves to the new age, they continue to be 
welcome and necessary. “A moral for 
the future from the archives of today” — 
as the subtitle of the book puts it . 

J. DUPUIS, S.J. 

The Meaning of Mission. By Joseph 
COMBLIN. MarvknoU, Orbis Books, 1978. 
Pp. 142. $ 4.95. 

We have previously reviewed two 
books by Joseph Comblin, the well- 
known theologian and social critic who 
ranks among the early representatives 
of Latin American Liberation Theology 
(cf. Vidyajyoti 1980, p. 348). Here is a 
slim but inspiring volume on mission and 
its meaning. 

As would be expected, Comblin starts 
from the mission of Jesus which he 
describes. He then writes: “The con- 
cept of the Gospel mission lies at the 
heart of the great theological problems 
of our day. Since Christianity is a 
mission, ... it is the movement of Oed 
towards us and us towards God. It is 
not some part of humanity but humanity 
in its totality. We encounter Jews 
Christ in the middle of this movement. 
Or, to put it more accurately, he u titif 
movement” 51-52). CombUa thia 
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But what does saivfttion 
mcaio? **Safvatiofl consists in wconstruct- 
iggtfiMedom and tove in humui bdbgs” 
(•p. SS) agaiiMt alt dehumanising struc- 
turas. True; yet is it correct to say 
ip. di) flmt the whole N.T. rules out the 
idea of a sacrifice of Christ, or even that 
the image of Jesus’ meritorious death as 
’saBsfiietiott’ is ’’wholly irrational” 
, dS-dS)? Itost, Combltn considers 
way in which the Gospel mission is 
carried out, that is through service, and 
stretf^h in weakness as its distinc- 
tive resource. Finally he stresses the 
puUic clwracter of the Gospel mission 
which is directed simultaneousty to the 
iotovidual person and to sodety as a 
Wbtoe. In all of this, Combiin stresses 
the prim^ need for the Gospel mission 
to be alive to the present age and sen- 
sitive to the signs of the times. Pastoral 
and missionary activity must start from 
the recomitlon of the movements of the 
Spirit inhisto^ and look to the authentic 
fonts of Christianity for inspiration. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 

Debate on MtnhM. Edited by Herbert 
E. Hocfek. Madras, Gltrukul Lutheran 
Theological College and Research Institute, 
1979. Pp. xix-470. Rs 10. 

This is an important volume on the 
issues confronting the Christian mission 
in the Indian context. It gathers to- 
gether 48 essays by 28 different authors, 
selected from_ various research seminars 
and consultations on mission conducted 
by the Gunikui Lutheran Theological 
College, Madras, during the last few 
years. The material is so vast that the 
reviewer can attempt no more than a 
general overview. 

Tte book is divided into three main 
sections. The first confronts various 
perspectives of the Indian mission, 
thereby reviewing much of the historical 
evolution as well as showing the pro- 
gr^ive broadening of the concept of 
mission. We discover here the im- 
portance given in recent years to inter- 
reli^oUs dialogue, social action, 
incuituration, as essential dimoisions of 
mission. We^lPfib to reconcile on the 
common basis of the Gospel tendencies, 
like for instance evangelism and de- 
vdopmeot, which only a short-sighted 
af^OBch to mission would consider as 
codh^otin^ each other. 

lae second section raises issues of 
impt^ in the Indian context: un- 
haptixud bdievers and the rdationshtp 
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to the Chuich to them; to 

the ciHTent dialogue 
problem to baptitoi. Ttds seetitot - is 
further enriched by testimoRies to .hon- 
Christians wlto have t|^m^«^ 
the decision to reedve iMtotism;orimye 
chosen to remain non-baptiXed bdievtos 
in Christ. 

The third section is devoted tO questions 
of Church structures in the Indian 
mission context. This comprises dudtes 
on congregational structures as weU as 
on ministiy and ministries suited ibr 
(mtimum size congregations. Also con- 
sido^d are the educational structures 
required for mission. 

Reading this abundant material, the 
Catholic reader, especially the theologiBn, 
is struck by the similarity between the 
problems with which bis own Church is 
confronted in (he Indian mission field 
and those of other Churches in the same 
field; no less stricking arc the similarity 
in the orientation of theological thiidctng 
between the Churches and the con- 
vergence of theological opinions on 
matters of evangelisation, baptism, 
ministry, community, etc. This oonvw- 
gence of course is not entirely new, but 
this volume is another, and an important 
sign that it is steadily growing. The 
volume contains much that is valuable 
in it.self. But if, a.s we bdieve, common 
witness and action is the future of ecu- 
menism. it has even more to recommend 
itself to our attention. 

J. Dupuis, S.J. 


Church History 

The English Catholic Commonlty 1570- 
1850. By John Bossy. London, Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1979. Pp. xi-446. 
£ 5.95. 

Between the initial date of 'The Church 
by Law Established' and the year 1850, 
when the Catholic hierarchy was restored 
in England, nearly three hundred years 
elapsed. What h^pened during those 
long years to thp /amali minority which 
came to be c^iid '%<)man Catholic’? 

This is thW^Bleg^n which John Bossy 
tries to -^pite of a fair amount 

of literaturbbp.'i^ topic, it remains diffi- 
cult to analyse a community which, on 
the one hfind, represented pre-Reforma- 
tion Catholicism among the English, and, 
on the other, was characterized by a 
strong anti-Protestant attitude. 
v^On the whole the author succeeds well 
in his enterprise. He throws mutffi Ught 
on the life and vision of English ^thoiics 
since the Elizabethan establishment. 
Making use of both toimary and s«cc»i.i 
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'1^ bobk is divided into lluiee Oarts. 
The flr*t covers ^the evoiutiOfl <st the 
Cathbiic Community until the end of the 
17th c^tury; in the sdoond, the most 
important 1 think, the sopremacy of the 
Cathdic gentry is studi^ under alt its 
aspects down to 1770, including of 
coofse the role played by both regular 
and secular clergy. The last part deals 
with the transformation of the community 
into a more recognized ‘denomination*. 

The author shows convincingly that the 
Catholic community in England, though 
never very large, always continued grow- 
ing slowly but steadily, until it registered 
a rapid increase in the 19th century due 
to the sudden influx of the impoverished 
Irish. His chapter six (pp. 108-148) on 
‘Types of Religious ^haviour’ is a 
fascinating example of socio-religious 
analysis. 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 

Catholic Missionaries In a British 


Idwi.i chapters dd, 'btei.hook . have' aU^tgi^- 
appeared in 'the ''P'tUvss 
under whose auspM th^ are now pdh* 
Ushed in a vdume. 'Pm linme^ve fill 
of sources andean extensive wdkmqudty 
show thiit the author hksabhdsC dmidded 
the material d his disposal; this is re»^* 
ediy confirmed by the dumerous foot- 
notes. 

The book has really two parts. The 
introduction and the first three chapters 
deal with the background and early oew- 
lopments under the British rule. Until 
about 1849. The second part proceeds 
to the coming of the ‘Roman’ (instead df 
the ‘Padroado’) missionaries, die O.M-l.’s, 
who with the Silvestrine Benedictines 
and the secular clergy transformed the 
situation rather quickly. This is the 
period of the apostolic vicariates paving 
the way for the official hierarchy In 
1887. 

As the author himself writes at the end 
of his conclusion, his book may appear 
too much as a history of institutions, due 
to the nature of his documentation. His 
treatment is also limited to the staiT and 
personnel of the missions in Sri-Lanka, 


Cokmy. Successes and Failures in Ceylon as the title itself indicates. We learn very 
1796-1893. By Robrecht Boudens, O.M. I. little about the Singhalese and Tamil 
Immensee, Nouvelle Revue de Science Mis- communities themselves. 
slonmire, 1979. Pp, 181. SF 17.80, While dealing with the clergy from Goa, 

the author generally takes the ‘Propa- 
Catholics in Sri Lanka have often ganda* viewpoint. Sometimes, it looks 
known very difficult times. After the as if Rome was only too happy to win the 
early success of the 16th-17th centuries, final victory against the Padroado, without 
thw had to go through ■ a really dark minding the consequences. I personally 
period, that of the Dutch colonialism of believe that the conflict Padroado-Propa- 
the 17th and 18th centuries. It was due ganda was not a schism (the author could 
to the unexpected arrival of the Venerable have avoided the word throughout), but 
Jose Vaz and his Oratorians that Catholi- a clash between Asian — in this case. 


cism survived against incredible Dutch 
fanaticism. The Goa Inquisition was 
little, compared to the methods of the 
Worshipful Dutch East Indian Company ! 

Fr Boudens deals with the last part of 
the story, namely the hundred years since 
the British replaced the Dutch. Most of 


mostly Indian — and foreign clergy. Re- 
garding the schismatic efforts of the Goan 
priest A. F. X. Alvares, Boudens could 
have consulted the excellent chapter 
devoted to him by P. F. Anson, in bis 
book Bishops at Large (London, 1964). 

E. R. Hambye, S.J. 
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Prices P. 25, 35, 45, 55, 65 and 85 p'r Cnrislmas Card 

Write for our price list and order form. If you wish to receive 
specimen Christmas cards send a postal order for Rs. 2.50 for 
a set of four Christmas cards. 

Published by 

Er. Marrnicw Li.DiiRtic, S.J. 

ART INDIA, r. STEPHENS NIVAS, 2008 ST. VINCENT STREET 
PUNE 411 001 

“FLARE CAPS” FOR ALCOHOLISM 
“FLARE CAPS” 

* A Safe .Ayiii vi'dic rciinuly that piompll.V 
.irrosi.s .Ccoliolic'b ul)Nt.'s?.iou fm alcoliol. 

* Rejuvenates ins physical and mental 
system, makes him live a hai)]iy sohor life. 

* Liteialuie, free on request. 

Dr. Simon J. Monteiro 

FLAME LABORATORIES & RESEARCH Trip 

ENTERPRISES Kcs. 21271 

r. U, No. ,S16, .MANGALORE .S75 002 oimic. 27580 


FATHER VAN’S LATIN COURSE 

by J, Van Bogaert, S.J. 

Latin Grammar, 4tii ed., 1979, pp. VI- 106, (22 X 13 cm.), Rs. 9.00 
Latin Exercises, Part I, 3rd ed., pp. 83, Rs. 3.60 

Latin Exercises, Part 11, 2nd ed., pp. X-284, Rs. 9.20 

10',’u Discount on all orders 
(Postage & packin)* extra) 

St. Albert’s College, P.B. 5, Ranchi 834001, BIHAR 
& D.S.S. Book Depot, P.B. 2, Kauchi 834001, BIHAR 
“A working knowledge of Latin is highly desirable.” G.B.G.I. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW ARRIVALS 


Grams j 
PASPIlJ 


1. Daily Tear-off Calcndarsi 198J: Gives you everyday; Ihe Liturgical, reference to th( 
readings of the Mass; a hihhcal text for the day; a thought for a short homily am 
a help to meet the Lord iii the Scripture to contemplate. Subsidised'. Rs. 3.50 
(tax extra). 

2. Catholic Art Calendar 1981 : Daily guidance for the Catholic home; contains bcautifu 
and attractive coloured pictures, showing feasts and other holydays. 6 sheets 
() pictures. 14' 10". Rs. 2.00 (tax extra)" 

3. Framing Pictures: Beautiful framing pictures 8"x 10" si/.e, Italian style. Now avail • 
able. Sacred Heart .lesus, immaculate Heart Mary. Rs. 6.00 set. (tax eytra). 

4. Vatican Council 11: The Conciliar and Post Conciliar Documents: by Austin Falnnery^ 

0. P. 1061 pp. Punted in USA. Rs. 42.10. ' 

5. Prayer and Social Justice: by Felix M. Podimattara OFM.Cap. Two frequently 
discussed themes in current .spiritual and religious reviews arc prayer and soaal 

,«;.sM»>^slice. They should be bioughi together in serious theological reflections. In 
<#S^7^N»dity they depend on each other for their completeness, ellectivencss and authenticity, 
reading. 7H pp. Rs. 5.(K). 

6. djWWcan Become Brothers: by F, Meulder S.J. A summing-up of the long and 
fAiti*® I'fe of Ihe author, a missionary of Chota Nagpui. Atliactiyely captioned 
in -tliev words of Ikclhovcn’s Ninth Symphony, mcmoiis, autobiography, icmini- 

■*. scenst^i. dreams and pioplictic visions, favourite vcr.ses and quotatroiis are all inter- 

' woven into the narrative to fornn a picturesque kaleidoscopic whole. 336 pp. 

. . |s. .L5.00. 

'‘•,7. Jjcdical Ethics; f uircnt Problems: by George V. Lobo, S..I. in this third revised 
•uii and cniargcil edition of his hook, Fr. Lobo has given us a comprehensive guide to 
ethical problems in medical practice. The aim is to help those engaged in the 

ministry of healing to some to con-scientusus decisions in the best interests of the) 

patient. 238 pp. Rs. 16. DO. ' 

8. The Jesuits: A History by David Mitchell. A lively and critical history which; 
examines Ihe religious and iiotnical role played by the Society of Jesus from its! 
founding in 1.540 up to the present day. Illustrated. 320 pp. 234 x 156 mm. 
Rs. 243.75 (expected shortly). 

9. The ( iiitural Cuntcxl uf Lxangeli/ation in India; by S. M, Michael. SVD. In a period 

when the Indian Cluiichcs aie remodelling their identity, and leformalions of their 
main task of cvaiigcli/aiion arc being tried in the held, this careful appraisal of the 
Indi.in scene tills ,1 picssing need. 133 pp. Rs. 15.00. | 

10. Modern Concordance to the New Testament. Because for the fust time ever ini 

1. nglish. this concordance is b.ised on Greek text, it can be used diicclly wilb all! 

the Lnglish vci.sions of the Bible now in common use. It is thematic as well as' 
vcil>al. 788 pp. I lolli. R-. 475.(K). Spcdal price'. Rs. 237.30 only. i 

1 1 New I cslament Message : A Biblical-Theological Commeiilary ■ by Wilfrid Harrington, 
O.P. & Donald Scnioi ( P. A New Coinmeiilaiy on the New Testcimcnl which 
draws on lbs best ol t albolic tradition and on modern biblical scholarship. 22- 
iii/muc SCI. Rs. Ils4.25- Special Ojjer'. Rs. 1045.00 set. 

12. The Saving Word: .Sunday & I easlday Readings Cor Year A. The most comprehensive 
homily book available: Biblical explanation & commentary by Wilfiid Harrington 
O.P. Explanation of Ihe Readings by Rev. Thomas Halton of Catholic University. 
Lxli.icts from the Documents of Vatican II to bring the theme of each reading into 
focus by Auslin I laimcry 360 pp. Rs. 85.00. (Expected shortly). 

13. Catholic Directory of India I9S(I. Rs. 45.00. 

14. The Broadman Bible Commentary: by Clifton .1. Allen. Richly rewarding volumt 
interpreting God’s Word for deeper meaning and Christian witness. 12-voluni, 
sel: Rs. 1062.50. 

15. Oruden’s Unabridged Concordance: by .Alexander Cruden. The first, the best an 
most complete edition available. Useful us a reference work for teachers. Bib' 
students and pastors. Cloth. 719 pp. Rs. 101.60. 
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